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PRemoir of the Rev, 


George Crabwe. 





I? the humorous observation of Addison were 
founded in fact, that a reader seldom peruses a 
book with pleasure “ till he knows whether the 
writer of it be a black or fair man—of a mild or 
choleric disposition, —with other particulars of the 

‘like nature,”—we should be in a state of some 
apprehension, since the Rev. George Crabbe, the 
celebrated author of the poems a new edition of 
which we here present to the public, has, from 
the modesty and retiredness of his life, furnished 
but few biographical particulars to be developed 
to an admiring world. Unlike so many others of 
his genus, he never intermeddled in the turmoils 
of politics, or mingled in the intrigues of fashion. 
He was, in his manners and feclings, a child of 
nature; though a savant in her dispositions and 
her laws. Contented with keeping the “ noiseless 
Senor of his way,” with the approbation of his 
conscience and the approval of his God,—he was 
willing to allow some to be the idol of the factious, 
and others to fawn at the footstool of power ;—~ 
satisfied himself with being admired as a poct— 
revered ag a diviney—and respected as a man. 

Our poet was born at Aldborough, on the coast 
of Suffolk, England, on the Christmas eve of 1754. 
His father held the station of salt-master, or col- 
lector of the salt duties, and was a man of strong 
intellect, vigorous habits of business, and a re- 
‘markable faculty of calculation, Early in ‘his 
boyhood, as soon, indeed, as he had learned to 
read, young Crabbe manifested a strong inclina- 
tion towards books of all kinds ; and he perused 
with eagerness every thing that came within his 
reach, especially if it were a work of fiction and 
Tomance, or treated of witches, fairies, and ghosts. 
But he particularly delighted in verse, and began 
at a very early period to imitate the humble spe- 
titens of poetry which were then accessible to him. 

His father observed this bookish disposition, and 
although he had no higher views for the boy than 
that of following his own example, and being 
employed in some inferior department of the rev. 
enue service, he resolved to send George to a 
school at Bungay, on the borders of Norfolk.— 
Here he remained for'a short time, and was then 
removed to & school at Stowmarket, kept by a 

skilful Peneabcian named Haddon. The boy 
c 


himself had a predilection, as well as his father, 
for mathematics; and he made considerable pro- 
ficiency in the pursuit. . 

Afler leaving this latter school, George was 
Placed as a surgeon's apprentice at Wickham. 
Brook ; but as this situation was not a very desi. 
rable one, he left it, and concluded his apprentice. 
ship with a Mr. Page, surgeon at Woodbridge, a 
market-town about seventeen miles from Aldbo- 
rough. Here he met with society congenial to his 
own disposition, and was by this means introduced’ 
to Miss Sarah Elmy, who aflerwards became his 
wife. Notwithstanding that he here applied him- 
self with energy to the studies necessary to a 
knowledge of his intended profession, he was often 
beguiled into the more flowery fields of poesy, 
and contributed numerous pieces to the Lady's 
Magazine, a periodical of some repute at thet 
period. 

About the end of the year 1775, Mr. Crabbe’s 
term of apprenticeship expired, and he returned 
to his native village, with the hope of finding 
means of finishing his professional education in 
London. But his father’s circumstances did not 


| permit the necessary expenditure, and the youthful 


aspirant was compelled to labour in the drudgery 
of the public warchouse wherein his parent’s du- 
ties were performed. This was in the highest 
degree unpleasant to young Crabbe; and the 
irksomeness of his situation was increased by an 
unhappy change in the habits of his father, who 
had become a politician, a tavern-haunter, and a 
domestic tyrant. ° 
Mr. Crabbe, at this period, devoted such leisure 

time as was at his disposal, to the study of botany, 
and the advancement of his professional know. 

ledge; and if he still dallied with the muses, it 
was with the persuasion that this was not his 

main pursuit in the progress of life. At length, 

however, his father was able to afford. some slight 
assistance, and the son journeyed to London with 

the view of walking the hospitals and profiting 

by the medical lectures. He remained in the 

metropolis about eight or ten months; but his 

means were inadequate to an effectual participa. 

tion in the advantages which such a residence . 
ordinarily affords to the student of gare and 
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he was compelled once more to return to Aldbo- 
rough. 

Crabbe now engaged himself as an assistant in 
the shop of a surgeon named Maskill. This man 
had an imperious temper, and Crabbe’s situation 
was a most undesirable one. But he was content 
to submit for a while to ill-usage, for he felt the 
necessity of acquiring additional knowledge in 
his business. After a short time, Maskill removed 
from Aldborough, and Crabbe was encouraged to 
set up for himeelf in his native town. He was 
hardly qualified for his task, however, and his 
practice and emoluments were scanty enough. 


* All this time, he improved his opportunities of 


acquaintance with Miss Elmy, and the young 
couple were understood to be affianced. But pov- 
erty barred the nuptials, and dispassionate view 
of the future seemed scarcely to promise a remo- 
yal of the impediment. 

Brooding over the profitless life he was leading 
in this secluded village, our poct at length formed 
the bold resolution of abandoning the medical 
profession, and pushing his fortune in the literary 
world of London, He was so poor, that he had 
not the means of defraying the expenses of the 
journey thither ; and all his friends were as poor 
as himself. In this dilemma, he addressed a let- 
ter to Mr. Dudley North, asking the loan of a 
smallsum, That gentleman kindly advanced him 

* five pounds; and with this fund, Crabbe settled 
his affairs at Aldborough, and, embarking in a 
sloop at Slaughton, he sailed for the great city. He 

was at this time about 24 years of age. 

Upon his arrival in the metropolis, he took eco- 
nomical lodgings, and applied himself diligently 
to transcribing and correcting the poetical pieces 
he had brought with him from the country. But 
he applied to the publishers in vain: none of them 
would hazard print and paper on behalf of the 
unknown author. Crabbe now was soon reduced 
to a situation of great embarrassment and dis- 
tress. He made written applications to several 
eminent individuals, but none would aid him, 
until, in an auspicious moment, he determined to 
address the illustrious Edmund Burke. That gen- 
tleman immediately appointed an interview, and 
judged so favourably of the young poet’s character 
and attainments, that he immediately became his 
friend, took him to dwell in his own family, intro- 
duced him to the highest literary society of Lon- 
“don, and assisted him in the publication of his 
poems. “ The Library" waa issued in 1781; and 
its favourable reception was such as at once to 
éstablish the poetical reputation of the author. 








Even the fastidious Dr. Johnson condescended to 
admire and commend, and indeed had lent the aid 
of his efficient revisal to the maniscript of the 


m1. . 

Crabbe had long felt an inclination towards the 
clerical profession, and the powerful influence of 
his present friends soon enabled him to enter than 
Church as one of its ministers. He was admitted 
to deacon’s orders by the Bishop of Norwich, and 
soon after left London to assume the duties of 
a curate at his native village of Aldborough. 

Mr. Crabbe retained this post only for a few 
months. The untiring friendship of Mr. Burke 
obtained for him the more advantageous situation 
of domestic chaplain to the Duke of Rutland ; and 
Mr. Crabbe took up his residence, of course, at 
Belvoir Castle. 

In 1783, our author again ventured before the 
public, in his “ Village,” which met with the most 
decided success, and materially enhanced Mr. 
Crabbe’s poetical reputation. 

Hie altered prospects never in the least degree 
influenced his habits or demeanour ;—these con- 
tinued to be characterized by the same simplicity 
and equanimity which marked the penniless stu- 
dent, and the rejected candidate for publication. 

It was now deemed expedient that Mr. Crabbe 
should have a university degree; and his name 
was accordingly entered on the boards of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Soon after this, the Chan- 
cellor Thurlow bestowed upon him the small liv- 
ings of Frome St. Quintin, and Evershot, in Dor- 
setshire; and Mr. Crabbe obtained, at the same 
time, from the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
degree of LL. B. ; 

When the Duke of Rutland went to'Ireland as 
lord-lieutenant, Mr. Crabbe did not accompany 
him;—for the time had arrived when he could, 
without incurring the imputation of imprudence, 
offer his hand to the long-beloved Miss Elmy, 
‘The marriage took place in December 1783, and 
the wedded couple took possession of apartments 
in Belvoir Castle, which had been kindly tendered 
by the Duke, on his departure from England, But 
from various causes, it was found that a residence. 
here was not desirable; and, before a year and a 
half had elapsed, Mr. Crabbe removed to the, 
neighbouring parsonage of Stathern. He here. 
spent four of the happiest years of his life, and in 
this period became the father of four children, two 
of whom only (George and John) grew to matu- 
rity. 

In 1785, Mr. Crabbe again appeared as a poet, 
and published “ The Newspaper,” which received 
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the same emphatic approval which had attended 
his prior efforts. : 

In October, 1787, the Duke of Rutland died, 
somewhat suddtnly, in Dublin, and his widow, 
returning to Belvoir, was not forgetful of her hus- 
‘band’s protegé. She procured from the Chancellor 

“We exchange of the two inconsiderable livings 
held by Mr. Crabbe, for the more important ones 
of Muston in Leicestershire, and Allington in 
Lincolnshire. In February, 1789, he removed, 
with his family, to the parsonage of Muston. 

His new residence was pleasant in many re- 
spects; and it was with much reluctance, after 
abiding here for three years, that he yielded to 
another change. The death of a relative of Mrs. 
Crabbe rendered necessary the services of her 
husband as executor; and he removed to Parham, 
in Suffolk—again placing himself near the scenes 
of his boyhood and early courtship. Here he 
undertook the curacies of Swefling and Great 
Glemham, and the course of his life varied but 
little from what it@ad been in Muston. He had 
resided four years at Parham, when he lost by 
death his third son, a child of about six years, 
His children had been seven, and they were now 
reduced to two, This deprivation was severcly 
felt by the mother, and conjoined with other cir- 
cumstances to cause a removal again. Mr. Crabbe 
now rented Great Glemham Hall, a pleasant house 
belonging to Mr. North, and lived in it four or 
five years with great comfort and satisfaction — 
But another removal then becoming necessary on 
account of the gale of the estate, Mr. Crabbe hired 
a house in the neighbouring village of Rendham, 

- wherein he remained until the year 1805, when he 
left Suffolk, and resumed his clerical station at 
Muston. 

In this tranquil course of life, attending to the 
care of his flock, and to the instruction of his 
beloved family, Mr. Crabbe long concealed him- 
self from the ‘gaze of the world until the year 
1807; when, after an absence of about twenty-two 
years, he at length produced a collection of 
“Poems.” (“The Parish Register,” &c.) “Lau- 
dari a laudato viro” has ever been deemed a stamp 
of merit; and, such has been the invariable proof 
of Mr. Crabbe’s excellence as a Poet, that he has 
ever been distinguished by the discerning few, 
as he will always be admired by the reading 
public. 

The “ Poems” were honoured with a perusal 
in manuseript by the present Lord Holland, and 
his late illustrious uncle; and may naturally be 


supposed to have derived considerable advantage 
from their critical acumen. : 3 

In addition to their intrinsic merit, they will be 
deemed, by kindred minds, to possess an additional 
value, when it is considered that they tended to 
cheer the death-bed of the highly-gified Charles 
Fox. This collection has passed through several 
editions, _ : 

Three years afterwards (1810) he produced the 
Poem of the “ Borough ;” the scene of which is 
his native place: and in 1812 he published his 
Tales, 

In 1813, Mr. Crabbe sustained the severe afflic- 
tion of losing his wife; and soon after, having 
obtained the living of ‘Trowbridge, in Wiltshire, 
he removed to that town. From this period, our 
author mixed much more in society, and especially 
in the gay and literary world of London, than 
during the lifetime of his wife. In the metropolis, 
he met on intimate terms with most of the emi. 
nent writers of the day, and seemed to form a 
connecting link between the era of Johnson, 
Burke, and Reynolds, and that of Scott, Byron, 
Moore, and Campbell. 

In 1819, Mr. Murray published the “ Tales of 
the Hall”—and gave for the manuscript of that 
work, and the copy-right of Mr.Crabbe’s previous 
poems, the liberal sum of 30007. This work was 
not less favourably received than its predecessors. 

Whilst in London upon one of his visits, in 
1821, our poet had the good fortune of meeting 
Sir Walter Scott, and accepted a pressing invita- 
tion to visit him in Scotland. Mr. Crabbe accord- 
ingly journeyed to the north for that purpose in 
the following year, and found Sir Walter in Edin. 
burgh, attending upon George IV., who was then 
making his famous visit to Scotland. But, not- 
withstanding the pressure of multifarious busi- 
ness, the great novelist contrived to make Crabbe’s_.. 
sojourn in his house pleasant and gratifying inno 
ordinary degree. 

In the year 1821, Mr. Crabbe had a severe at- 
tack of tic douloureux, and thenceforward he was - 
subject to that complaint, which aided the natural 
decay attendant upon old age. But he continued 
in the performance of his clerical duties, and 
maintained his friendly and social relations, until 
within a few days of the termination of his exist. 
ence. This event took place at Trowbridge, on 
the 7th of February, 1832, 

It is not our intention to enter into an elaborate 
criticism of Mr. Crabbe’s qualities as a poet— 
We shall content ourselves with observing merely 
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—that the characteristics of his style are, origi- 
nality of thought, force, precision, truth, depth, 
and pathos of description; clothed frequently in 
the happy diction and polished versificatiori which 
we so much admire in Goldsmith. 

It must not, however, be supposed, from this 
remark, that Mr. Crabbe is a copyist of any for- 
mer author. He is a bard sui generis ; he has 
formed himself upon no model, and is consequently 
unlike other writers. He is a poet who examines 
man as he ig, there is, therefore, no illusion in 
his poetry. 

He is, in fact, the Portrait-Painter of humble 
life—-in all its variety and detail. His portraits 
ure exact likenesses; and are equally to be praised 
for the correctness of the outline, and the propriety 
of the colouring. His descriptions are, not like 


those of Thomson, of imaginary, but of reat 
nature. The delincations of his rustics are, con- 
sequently, different from those which we meet 
with in the Georgics of Virgil, or the Idylls of 
Gesner: but they are such as may be seen every 
day in the country. He sees with a keen, correct, 
and perhaps too microscopic an eye, and ali i. 
scenes of common life are portrayed with minute. 
ness, but with a fidelity true to nature. He is 
naturally and deservedly a popular poet; since all 
his delineations come home closely to the “ busi- 
ness and bosoms of men.” He is certainly one 
of the most original and pathetic poets that Eng- 
land has, in modern times, produced ; and is a 
bright star in that splendid constellation of Bri. 
tish genius that has illumined and adorned the 


present age. 
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To 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE HENRY-RICHARD FOX, LORD HOLLAND, 
Of Holland, im Lincotnshire ; Lord Holland of Forley ; and Fellow of the Socisty of Antiquaries, 
> : 


My Lorp, 

Tuar the longest poem in this collection was 
honoured by the notice of your Lordship’s right 
honourable ‘and ever-valued relation, Mr. Fox; 
that it should be the last which engaged his atten. 
tion, and that some parts of it were marked with 
his approbation; are circumstances productive of 
hetter hopés of ultimate success than I had dared 
to entertain before 1 was gratified with a know- 
ledge of them: and the hope thus raised leads me 
to ask permission that I may dedicate this book to 
your Lordship, to whom that truly great and 
greatly-lamented personage was so nearly allied in 
family, so closely bound in affection, and in whose 
mind presides the same critical taste which he ex- 
erted to the delight of all who heard him. He 
doubtless united with his unequalled abilities a 
fund of good-nature; and this possibly led him to 
speak favourably, of, and give satisfaction to wri- 
ters, with whose fproducticne he might not be en- 
tirely satisfied: ror must I allow myself to suppose 
his desire of obliging was withholden, when he 
honoured any effort of mine with his approbation : 
but, my Lord, as there was discrimination in the 
opinion he gave; as he did not veil indifference for 
insipid mediocrity of composition under any gene- 
ral expression of cool approval—tI allow myself to 
draw a favourable conclusion from the verdict of 
one who had the superiority of intellect few would 
dispute, which he madc manifest by a force of elo- 


ence peculiar to himself; whose excellent judg- 
. B x 








ment no one of his friends found cause to distrust, 
and whose acknowledged candour no enemy had 
the temerity to deny. : 

With such encouragement, I present my book 
to your: Lordship: the Account of the Life and 
Writings of Lopez de Vega’ has taught me what I 
am to expect; I there perceive how your Lordship 
can write, and am there taught how you can judge 
of writers: my faults, however numerous, I know 
will none of tlem escape through inattention, nor 
will any merit be lost for want of discernment: 
my verses are before him who has written ele- 
gantly, who has judged with accuracy, und who 
has given unequivocal proof of abilities in a work 
of difficulty ;—a translation of poetry, which few 
persons in this kingdom are able to read, and in 
the estimation of talents not hitherto justly appre- 
ciated. In this view, I cannot but fecl some ap- 
prehension; but F know also, that your Lordship 
is apprised of the great difficulty of writing well; 
that you will make much allowance for failures, if 
not too frequently repeated; and, as you can accu- 
rately discern, so you will readily approve, all the 
better and more happy efforts of one, who places 
the highest value upon your Lordship’s approba- 
tion, and who has the honour to be, 


My Lozp, 
Your Lordship’s most faithfol 
And obliged humble servant, 


GEO, CRABBE, 
(3) 
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PREFACE. 


—— 


Asout twenty-five years since was published a 
poem called “The Library ;” which, in no long 
tine, was followed by two others, “ ‘The Village,” 
and “The Newspaper 2” these, with a few altera- 
tions and additions, are here reprinted; and are 
accompanicd by a poem of greater length, and sev- 
eral shorter attempts, now, for the first time, before 
the public; whose reception of them creates in 
their author something more than common solici- 
tude, because he conceives that, with the judgment 
to be formed of these latter productions, upon 
whatever may be found intrinsically meritorious 
or defective, there will be united an inquiry into 
the relative degree of praise or blame which they 
may be thought to deserve, when compared with 
the more early attempts of the same writer. 

And certainly, were it the principal employment 
of a man’s life to compose verses, it might scem 
reasonable to expect thut he would continue to im- 
prove as long as he continued to live; though, even 
then, there is some doubt whether such improve- 
ment would follow, and perhaps proof might be ad- 
duced to show it would not: but when, to this 
“idle trade,” is added sorne “ calling,” with supe- 
rior chuims upon his time and attention, his pro- 
gress in the art of versification will probably be in 
proportion neither to the years he has lived, nor 
even to the attempts he has made. 

While composing the first-published of these 
poems, the author was honoured with the notice, 
and assisted by the advice of the Right Honourable 
Edmund Burke: part of it was written in his pre- 
sence, and the whole submitted to his judgment ; 
receiving, in its progress, the benefit of his correc. 
tion: I hope, therefore, to obtain pardon of the 
reader, if I eagerly seize the occasion, and, after 
so long a silence, endeavour to express a grateful 
sense of the benefits I have received from this gen- 
tleman,; who was solicitous for my more essential 
interests, as well as benevolently anxious for my 
credit as a writer. 

I will not enter upon the subject of his extra- 
ordinary abilities; it would be vanity, it would be 
weakness in me to believe that I could make them 
better known, or more admired than they now 
are: but of his private worth, of his wishes to do 
good, of his affability and condescension ; his readi- 
negs to lend assistance when he knew-it was want- 
cd, and his delight to give praise where he thought 
it was deserved; of these I may write with some 
propriety. All know that his powers were vast, 
his acquirements various ; and I take leave to add, 
that he applied them with unremitted attention to 
those objects which he believed tended to the ho- 
nour and welfare of his country. But it may not 
be so generally understood that he was ever assid- 
uous in the more private dutics of a benevolent 

- nature, that he delighted to give encouragement to 
any promise of ability, and-assistance to any ap- 
pearance of desert: to what purposes he employed 
his pen, and with what eloquence he spake in the 
senate, will be told by many, who yet may be igno- 


rant of the solid instruction, as well as the fascie 
nating pleasantry, found in his cammon conversa- 
tion, amongst his friends, and his affectionate 
manners, amiable disposition, and zeal for their 
happiness, which he manifested in the hours of 
retirement with his family. 

To this gentleman I was indebted for my know- 
ledge of Sir Joshua Reynolds, who was as well 
known to his friends for his perpetual fund of good. 
humour and his unceasing wishes to oblige, as he 
was to the public for the extraordinary productions 
of his pencil and his pen. By him I was favoured 
with an introduction to Doctor Johnson, who hoe 
noured me with his notice, and assisted me, as Mr. 
Boswell has told, with remarks and emendations 
for a poem I was about to publish.* The Doctor 
had been often wearied by applications, and did 
not readily comply with requests for his opinion ; 
not from any unwillingness to oblige, but from a 
painful contention in his mind, between a desire 
of giving pleasure and a determination to speak 
truth. No man can, I think, publish a work with. 
out some expectation of satisfying those who are to 
judge of its merit: but I can, with the utmost re- 
gard to veracity, speak my fears, as predominating 
over every pre-indulged thought of a more favour- 
able nature, when I was told that a judge so dis. 
cerning had consented to read and give his opinion 
of “The Village,” the poem I had prepared for 
publication. ‘The time of suspense was not long 
protracted; I was soon favoured with a few words 
from Sir Joshua, who observed,—* If I knew how 
cautious Doctor Johnson was in giving commenda- 
tion, I should be well satisfied with the portion 
dealt to me in his letter."—Of that letter the follow- 
ing is a copy: : 

“Sir--T have sent you back Mr. Crabbe's poem, which I 
read with great delight. It is original, vigorous, and elegant. 
‘The alterations which Thave made, I do not require him to 
adopt; for my lines are, perhaps, not often better (than) his 
own: but he may take mine and his own together, and por 
hapa, between them, produce something better than either—~ 
He is not to think his copy wantonly defaced: a wet sponge 
will wash all the red fines away, and leave the pages clean.— 
His Dedicutiont will be least liked: it were better to contract 
it into a shortsprightly address.—I do not doubt of Mr. Crabbe’a 


“ (am, Bir, your most humble servant, 


“8AM. JOHNSON, 
“ March 4, 783."" 


That I was fully satisfied, my readers will do 
me the justice to believe; and 1 hope they will 
pardon me, if there should appear to them any im- 
propriety in publishing the favourable opinion ex. 
pressed in a private letter: they will judge, and 
truly, that by so doing, I wish to bespeak their _ 
good opinion, but have no design of extorting their 
applause. I would not hazard an appearance 80 
ostentatious to gratify my vanity, but I venture to 
do it in compliance with my fears. 





* See the Life of 3. Johnson, by Boswell, vol. iv, p. 185; 
octavo edition. 

{Neither of these were adopted; the author had written, 
about that time, some verses to the memory of Lord Robert 
Manners, brother to the Jate Duke of Rutland; and these, by a 
junction, it ie presumed not forced or unnatural, form the com 





cluding part of “‘ Tbe Village.” Es 
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After these was published “The Newspaper :” 
it had not the advantage of such previous criticism 
from any friends, nor perhaps so much of my own 
attention as I ought to have given to it; but the 
impression was disposed of, and I will not pay so 
little respect to the judgment of my readers as now 
to suppress what they then approved. 

' Since the publication of this poem more than 
twerlty years have elapsed, and £ am not without 
apprehension, lest so long a silence should be con- 
strued into a blamable neglect of my own interest, 
which those excellent friends were desirous of pro- 
moting: or what is yet worse, into a want of gra- 
titude for their assistance; since it becomes me to 
suppose, they considercd these first attempts as 
Promises of better things, and their favours as sti. 
mulants to future exertion. And here, be the con- 
struction put upon my apparent negligence what 
it may, let me not suppress my testimony to the 
liberality of those who are looked up to, as patrons 
and encouragers of literary merit, or indeed of 
merit of any kind: their patronage has never been 
refused, I conceive, where it has been reasonably 
expected or modestly required; and it would be 
ditticult, probably, to instance, in these times and 
in this country, any one who merited or was sup- 

josed to merit assistance, but who nevertheloss 
anguished in obscurity or necessity for the want 
of it; unless in those cases where it was prevented 
by the resolution of impatient pride, or wearied by 
the solicitations of detcrmined profligacy. And, 
while the subject is before me, I am unwilling to 
pass silently over the debt of gratitude which I owe 
to the memory of two deceased noblemen. His 
Grace the late Duke of Rutland, and the Right 
Honourable the Lord Thurlow: sensible of the 
honour done me by their notice, and the benefits 
received from them, I trust this acknowledgment 
will be imputed to its only motive, a grateful sense 
of their favours, 

Upon this subject I could dwell with much plea- 
sure; but, to give a rcason for that appearance of 

_ neglect, as it is more difficult, so, happily, it is less 

requiréd, In trath, I have, for many years, in- 
tended a republication of these poems, as soon as I 
should be able to join with them such other of later 
date as might not deprive me of the little credit the 
former had obtained. Long indeed has this pur- 
pose been procrastinated: and if the duties of a 
profession, not before pressing upon me; if the 
claims of a situation, at that time untried; if diffi- 
dence of my own judgment, and the loss of my 
earliest friends, will not sufficiently account for my 
delay, I must rely upon: the good-nature of my 
reader, that he will Ict them avail as far as he can, 
and find an additional apology in my fears of his 
censure, 

These fears being so prevalent with me, I deter- 
mined not to publish any thing more, unless I 
could first obtain the sanction of such an opinion 

. 88 T might with some confidence rely upon. I 
looked for a friend who, having the discerning 
taste of Mr. Burke, and the critical sagacity of 

Doctor Johnson, would bestow upon my MS. the 
attention requisite to form his opinion, and would 
then favour me with the result of his observations : 
@nd it was my singular good fortune to gain such 


assistance ; the opinion of a critic so qualified, and 
a friend so disposed to favour me. I had been ho- 
noured by an introduction to the Right Honourable 
Charles James Fox some years before, ut the scat 
of Mr. Burke; and being again with him, I re- 
ecived a promise that he would peruse any work I 
might send to him previous to its publication, and 
would give me his opinion, At that time, I did 
jnot think myself sufficiently prepared; and when, 
afterwards, I had collected some poems for his in- 
spection, I found my right honourable friend en. 
gaged by the affairs of a great empire, and strug- 
gling with the inveteracy of a fatal disease; at such 
time, upon such mind, ever disposed to oblige as 
that mind was, I could not obtrude the petty busi- 
ness of criticising verses: but he remembered tho 
promise he had kindly given, and repeated an offer, 
which, though I had not presumed to expect, I was 
happy to reecive. A copy of the poems, now first 
published, was immediately sent to him, and (as I 
have the information from Lord Holland, and his 
Lordship’s permission to inform my readers) the 
poem which J have named “The Parish Register” 
was heard by Mr. Fox, and it excited interest 
enough, by some of its parts, to gain for me the 
bencfit of his judgment upon the whole. Whatever 
he approved, the reader will readily believe, I have 
carcfully retained ; the parts he disliked are totally 
expunged, and others are substituted, which I hope 
resemble those, more conformable to the taste of so 
admirable a judge. Nor can I deny myself tho 
melancholy satisfaction of adding, that this poem 
{and more especially the poem of Phabe Dawson,* 
with some parts of the second book,) were the last 
compositions of their kind that engaged and amuscd 
the capacious, the candid, the benevolent mind of 
this great man, 

The above information I owe to the favour of the 
Right Honourable Lord Holland; nor this only, 
but to his Lordship I am indebted for some excel 
lent remarks upon the other parts of my MS. It 
was not indeed my good fortune then to know that 
my verses were in the hands of a nobleman who 
had given proof of his accurate judgment as a cri. 
tic, and his elegance as a writer, by favouring the 
public with an easy and spirited translation of some 
interesting scencs of a dramatic poet, not often read 
in this kingdom. The Life of Lopez de Vega was 
then unknown to me; I had, in common with 
many English readers, heard of him, but could not 
judge whether his far-extended reputation was 
caused by the sublime efforts of a mighty genius, 
or the unequalled facility of a rapid composer, 
aided by peculiar and fortunate circumstanecs, 
That any part of my MS. was honoured by the re- 
marks of Lord Holland yields me a high degree of 
satisfaction, and his Lordship will perceive the use 
T have made of them; but I must feel some regret 
when I know to what small portion they were lim. 
ited; and discerning, as I do, the taste and judg- 
ment bestowed upon the verses of Lopez de Vega, 
I must perceive how much my own needed the 
assistance afforded to one, who cannot be sensible 
of the benefit he has received. 

But how much soever I lament the advantages 








* Bee page 28. 
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Jost, let me remember with gratitude the helps I 
have obtained. With a single exception, every 
poem in the ensuing collection has been submitted 
to the critical suggestion of a gentleman, upon 
whose skill and candour their author could rely. 
To publish by advice of friends has been severely 
ridiculed, and that too by a poet, who probably, 
without such advice, never made public any verses 
of his own: in fact, it may not be easily deter- 
mined who acts with less discretion, the writer who 
is encouraged to publish his works, merely by the 
advice of friends whom he consulted, or he who, 
against advice, publishes from the sole encourage- 
ment of his own opinion. ‘These are deceptions to 
be carefully avoided, and I was happy to escape 
the latter, by the friendly attentions of the Reverend 
Richard Tarner, minister of Great Yarmouth. To 
this gentleman I am indebted more than I am able 
to describe, or than he is willing to allow, for the 
time he has bestowed upon the attempts I have 
made, He is, indeed, the kind of critic for whom 
every poet should devoutly wish, and the friend 
whom every man would be happy to acquire; he 
has taste to discern all that is Meritorious, and sa- 
gacity to detect whatsoever should be discarded ; 
he gives just the opinion an author’s wisdom should 
covet, however his vanity might prompt him to re- 
ject it; what altogether to expunge and what to 
improve he has repeatedly taught me, and, could 1 
have obeyed him in the latter direction, as I inva- 
riably have in the former, the public would have 
found this collection more worthy its attention, and 
J should have sought the opinion of the critic more 
void of apprehension. 

But whatever I may hope or fear, whatever as- 
sistance I have had or have needed, it becomes me 
to leave my verses to the judgment of the reader, 
without any endeavour to point out their metit, or 
an apology for their defects: yet as, among the po- 
ctical attempts of one who has been for many years 
a priest, it may seem a want of respect for the le- 
Bitimate objects of his study, that nothing occurs, 
unless it be incidentally, of the great subjects of 
religion; so it may appear a kind of ingratitude 
of a benoficed clergyman, that he has not employed 
his talent (be it estimated as it may) to some patri- 
otic purpose ; as in celebrating the unsubdued spirit 
of his countrymen in their glorious resistance of 
those enemies, who would have no peace through- 
out the world, except that which is dictated to the 
drooping spirit of suffering humanity by the tri- 
umphant insolence of military success, 

Credit will be given to me, I hope, when I affirm 

“ that subjects so interesting have the due weight 
with me, which the sacred nature of the one, and 
the national importance of the other, must impress 
upon every mind not seduced into carelessness for 
religion by the lethargic influence of a perverted 
philosophy, nor into indifference for the cause of 
our country by hyperbolical or hypocritical profes- 
sions of universal philanthropy: but, after many 
efforts to satisfy myself by various trials on these 
subjects, I declined all further attempt, from a con- 
viction that I should not be able to give satisfaction 
to my readers. Poetry of a religious nature must 
indced ever be clogged with almost insuperable 
difficulty ; but there are doubtless to be found poets 


who are well qualified to celcbrate the unanimous 
and heroic spirit of our countrymen, and to describe 
in appropriate colours some of those extraordinary 
sccnes, which have been and are shifting ja the 
face of Europe, with such dreadful celerity 5 and 
to such I relinquish the duty. 

It remains for me to give the reader a brief view 
of those articles in the following collection, which 
for the first time solicit his attention, 

In the “ Parish Register,” he will find an endea. 
Your once more to describe village manners, not by 
adopting the notion of pastoral simplicity e ase 
suming ideas of rustic barbarity, but by more na. 
tural views of the peasantry, considered as a mixed 
body of persons, sober or profligate, and hexee, in 
a great measure, contented or miserable, To this 
more general description are added the various 
characters which occur in the three parts of a Re« 
gister ; Baptisms, Marriages, and Burials, 

If the “Birth of Flattery” offer no moral, as an 
appendage to the fable, it is hoped that nothing of 
an immoral, nothing of improper tendency will be 
imputed to @ piece of poetical playfulness; in fact, 
genuine praise, like all other specics of truth, is 
known by its bearing full investigation : it is what 
the giver is happy that he can justly bestow, and 
the recciver conscious that he ma: boldly accept ; 
but adulation must ever be atraid of inquiry, and 
must, in proportion to their degrees of moral sensi- 
bility, 


Be shame “ to him that gives and him that takes.”” 


The verses in 49 want a title; nor d 
the motto, although it gave occasion to them, alt- 
gether express the sense of the writer, who meant 
to observe that some of our best acquisitions, vd 
some of our nobler conquests, are rendered. uf 
fectual, by the passing away of opportunity, a1 4 
the changes made by time; an argument tha such 
acquirements and moral habits are reserved for a 
state of being in which they have the uses here 
denied them. . 

In the story of “Sir Eustace Grey,” an dttempt 
is made to describe the wanderings of @ mind, first 
irritated by the consequences of error and misfor- 
tune, and afterwards soothed by a species of enthu- 
siastic conversion, still keeping him insane; a task 
very difficult, and, ifthe presumption of the attempt 
may find pardon, it will not be refused tothe failure 
of the poet. It is said of our Shakspeare, respect- 
ing madness, 


An that circle none dare walk but he :— 


yet be it granted to one, who dares not to pass the 
boundary fixed for common minds, at least to step 
near to the tremendous verge, and form some idea 
of the terrors that are stalking in the interdicted 
space, 

PAV hen first I had written “ Aaron, or the Gipsy,” 
Thad no unfavourable opinion of it; and had I been 
collecting my verses at that time for publication, I 
should certainly have included this tale. Nine 
years have since elapsed, and I continue to fadge 
the same of it, thus literally obeying one of the 
directions given by the prudence of criticism : 9. the 
jeagerness of the poet: but how far I may -avp 
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conformed to rules of more importance must be 
left to the less pirtial judgment of the readers. 

The concluding poem, entitled * Woman!" was 
written at the time when the quotation from Mr. 
Led- wd was first made public: the expression has 
since become hackneyed; but the sentiment is. 
congenial with our feelings, and though somewhat 
amplified in these verses, it is hoped they are not 
a0 far extended as to become tedious. 

After this brief account of his subjects, the author 
leaves them to their fate, nol presuming to make 
any remarks upon the kinds of versification he has 
chos..., or the merit of the execution: he has in- 
deed brought forward the favourable opinion of his 
friends, and for that he earnestly hopes his motives 
will Le rightly understood : it was a step of which 
he felt the advantage, while he foresaw the danger ; 
he was aware of the benefit, if his readers would 
consider him as one who puts on a defensive ar- 
mour against hasty and determined severity; but 
he feels also the hazard, lest they should suppose 
he looks upon himself to be guarded by his friends, 
and so secure in the defence, that he may defy the 
fair judgment of legal criticism. It will probabl 
be said, “he has brought with him his testimonials 
to the bar of the public;” and he tnust admit the 
truth of the remark: but he begs leave to observe 
in reply, that, of those who bear testimonials of uny 
kind, the greater numbers feel apprehension, and 
not sccurity; they are indeed so far from the en- 
joyment of victory, or the exultation of triumph, 
that with all they can do for themselves, with all 





* their friends have done for them, they are, like 


. gv in dread of examination, and in fear of disap- 
angntment, 
Muston, Leicestershire, September, 1807. 
ba 
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The Subject proposed—Remarks upon Pastoral Poe- 
try—A Tract of Country near the Coast described 
-—An impoverished Borongh—Sinugglers and 
their Assistants—Rude Manners of the Inhabit- 
ants—Ruinous Effects of a high Tide—The Vil- 
lage Life more generally considered: Evils of it 
+The youthful Labourer—The old Man: his 
Soliloquy—The Parish Workhouse: its Inhabit- 


ants—The sick Poor: their Apothecury—the dy-| 


ing Pauper—The Village Priest. 








Tue Village Life, and every care that reigns 

O’er youthful peasants and declining ewains; 

What labour yields, and what, that labour past, 

Age, in its hour of languor, finds at last ; 

‘What form the real picture of the poor, 

Demand a song—the Muse can give no more. 
Fied are those tirrics, when, in harmonious strains, 

The r‘stic poet praised his native plains : 

No shepherds now, in smooth alternate verse, 

Geir sountry’s beauty os their nymphs’ rehearse; 








Yet still for these we frame the tender strain, 
Still in our lays fond Corydons complain, 

And shepherds’ boys their amorous pains reveal, 
The only pains, alas! they never feel, 

On Mincio’s banks, in Cesar’s bounteous reign 
If Tityrus found the Golden Age again, 

Must sleepy bards the flattering dream prolong, 
Mechanic echoes of the Mantuan song ? 

From Trath and Nature shall we widely stray, 
Where Virgil, not where Fancy, leads the way? 

Yes, thus the Mases sing of happy swains, 
Beeause the Muses never knew their pains: 

They boast their peasants’ pipes; but peasants now 
Resign their pipes, and plod behind the plough; 
And few, amid the rural tribe, have time 

To number syllables, and play with rhyme ; 

Save honest Duck, what son of verse could share 
The poet’s rapture, and the peasant’s care? 

Or the great labours of the field degrade, 

With the new peril of a poorer trade? 

From this chief cause these idle praises spring, 
That themes so easy few forbear to sing ; 

For no deep thought the trifling subjects ask; 
To sing of shepherds is an easy task: 

‘The happy youth assumes the common strain, 
A nymph his mistress, and himself a swain; 
With no sad scenes he clouds his tuneful prayer, 
But all, to look like her, is painted fair. 

I grant indeed that fields and flocks have charms 

For him that grazes or for him that farms; 

But when amid such pleasing scenes I trace 

The poor laborious natives of the place, 

And see the mid-day sun, with fervid ray, 

On their bare heads und dewy temples play ; 
While some, with feebler heads and fainter hearts, 
Deplore their fortune, yet sustain their parts: 
Then shall I dare these real ills to hide 

In tinsel trappings of poetic pride? 

No; cast by Fortune on a frowning coast, 
Which neither groves nor happy valleys boast; 
Where other cares than those the Muse relutes, 
And other shepherds dwell with other mates; 
By such examples taught, I paint the cot, 
As Truth will paint it, and as Bards will not: 
Nor you, ye poor, of letter'd scorn complain, 
To you the smoothest song is smooth in vain; 
O'ercome by labour, and bow'd down by time, 
Feel you the barren flattery of a rhyme? 
Can poets soothe you, when you pine for bread, 
By winding myriles round your ruin'd shed? 
Can their light tales your weighty griefs o’erpower, 
Or glad with airy mirth the toilsome hour ? 

Lo! where the heath, with withering brake grown 

o’er, . 

Lends the light turf that warms the neighbouring 





poor ; 
From thence a Jength of burning sand appears, 
Where the thin harvest waves its wither’d ears; 
Rank weeds, that every art and care defy, 
Reign o’er the land, and rob the blighted rye: 
There thistles stretch their prickly arms afar, 
And to the ragged infant threaten war ; 

There poppies nodding, mock the hope of toil ; 
‘There the blue bug!oss paints the sterile soil ; 
Hardy and high, above the slender sheaf, 

The slimy mallow waves her silky leaf; 
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O’er the young shoot the charlock throws a shade, 
‘And clasping tares cling round the sickly blade ; 
With mingled tints the rocky coasts abound, 

And a sud splendour vainly shines around. 

So looks the nymph whom wretched arts adorn, 
Betray'd by man, then left for man to scorn ; 
Whose cheek in vain assumes the mimic rose, 
While her sad eyes the troubled breast disclose; 
‘Whose outward splendour is but folly’s dress, 
Exposing most, when most it gilds distress. 

Here joyless roam a wild ainphibious race, 
With sullen wo display’d in every face ; 

Who, far from civil arts and social fly, 
And scow! at strangers with suspicious eye. 

Here too the lawless merchant of the main 
Draws from his plough th’ intoxicated swain; 
Want only claim’d the labour of the day, 

But vice now steals his nightly rest away. 

Where are the swains, who, daily labour done, 
With rural games play’d down the setting sun ; 
Who strack with matchless force the bounding ball, 
Or made the pond’rous quoit obliquely fall ; 

While some huge Ajax, terrible und strong, 
Engaged some artful stripling of the throng, 

And fell beneath him, foil’d, while far around 
Hoarse triumph rose, and rocks return’d the sound? 
Where now are these?-—Beneath yon cliff they stand, | 
To show the freighted pinnace where to land ;* 
‘To load the ready steed with guilty haste, 

To fly in terror o’er the pathless waste, 

Or, when detected, in their straggling course, 

To foil their foes by cunning or by force; 

Or, yielding part (which equal knaves demand), 
To gain a lawless passport through the land. 

Here, wand’ring long, amid these frowning fields, 
I sought the simple lite that Nature yields ; 
Rapine and Wrong and Fear usurp’d her place, 
And a bold, artful, surly, savage race; 
Who, only skill’d to take the finny tribe, 
The yearly dinner, or septennial bribe, 
Wait on the shore, and, as the waves run high, 
On the tost vessel bend their eager eye, 
Which to their coast directs its vent’rous way ; 
Theirs, or the ocean’s, miserable prey. 

As on their neighbouring beach yon swallows 

stand, 

And wait for favouring winds to leave the land ; 
While still for flight the ready wing is spread : 
So waited I the favouring hour, and fled; 
Filed from these shores where guilt and famine reign, 
And cried, Ah! hapless they who still remain; 
‘Who still remain to hear the ocean roar, 
‘Whose greedy waves devour the lessening shore ; 
Till some fierce tide, with more imperious sway, 
Sweeps the low hut and ull it holds away ; 
When the sad tenant weeps from door to door, 
And begs a poor protection from the poor ! 

But these are scenes where Nature's niggard hand 

Gave a apare portion to the famish’d land; 
Hers is the fault, if here mankind complain 
Of fruitless toil and labour spent in vain; 
But yet in other scenes more fair in view, 
Where Plenty smiles—~alas! she smiles for few— 
And those who taste not, yet behold her store, 
- Are as the slaves that dig the golden ore, 
The wealth around them makes them doubly poor. 





Or will you dcem them amply paid in health, 
Labour's fair child, that languishes with wealth ? 
Go then ! and see them rising with the sun, 
Through a long course of daily toil to run; 

See them beneath the dog-star’s raging heat, 
When the kuces tremble and the temples beat ; 
Behold them, leaning on their scythes, look o’er 
The labour past, and toils to come explore; . 

See them alternate suns and showers engage, 

And hoard up aches and anguish for their ages 
Through fens and marshy moors their steps pursue, 
When their warm pores imbibe the evening dew ; 
Then own that labour may as fatal be” 

To these thy slaves, as thine excess to thee. 

Amid this tribe too oft a manly pride 
Strives in strong toil the fainting heart to hide; 
There may you sec the youth of slender frame 
Contend with weakness, wearincss, and shame 3 
Yet, urged along, and proudly loth to yield, 

He strives to join his fellows of the field. 
Till long-contending nature droops at last, 
Declining health rejects his poor repist, 

His cheerless spouse the coming danger sees, 
And mutual murmurs urge the slow disease. 

Yet grant them health, ‘tis not for us to tell, 
Though the head droops not, that the heart is well, 
Or will you praise that homely, healthy fare, 
Plenteous and plain, that happy peasants share { 
Oh! trifle not with wants you cannot feel, 

Nor mock the miscry of a stinted meal; 
Homcly, not wholesome, plain, not plenteons, such 
As you who praise would never deign to touch. 

Ye gentle souls, who dream of rural ease, 

Whom the smooth stream and smoother sonnet 
lease ; 

Go! if the peaceful cot your praises share, 

Go look within, and ask if peace be there ; 

If peace be his—that drooping weary sire, 

Or theirs, that offspring round their feeble fire; 

Or hers, that matron pale, whose trembling hand 

Turns on the wretched hearth th’ expiring brand! 

Nor yet can Time itself obtain for these 

Life’s latest comforts, due respect and ease; 
For yonder see that hoary swain, whose age 
Can with no cares except his own engage ; 
Who, propp'd on that rude staff, looks up to see 
The bare arms broken from the withering tree, 
On which, a boy, he climb’d the loftiest bough, 

Then his first joy, but his sad emblem now. 

He once was chief in all the rustic trade ; 

Tis steady hand the straightest furrow made 3 
Full many a prize he won, and still is proud 
To find the triumphs of his youth allow’d; 

A transient pleasure sparkles in his eyes, 

He bears and smiles, then thinks again and sighs: 
For now he journeys to his grave in pain ; 

The rich disdain him; nay, the poor disdain: * 
Alternate masters now their slave command, 
Urge the weak efforts of his feeble hand, 

And, when his age attempts its task in vain, 
With ruthless taunts, of lazy poor complain.* 

Oft may you see him, when he tends the sheep, 
His winter-charge, beneath the hillock weep} 





*A pauper who, being nearly past hie labour, is employed by 
different mactera for a length of time, proportioned to their 
occupations. 
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Of hear him murmur to the winds that blow 

O’er his white lo¢ks, and bury them in snow, 

When, roused by rage and muttering in the morn, 
. He mends the broken hedge with icy thorn :— 

“Why do I live, when I desire to be 
At once from life and life’s long labour free? 

* Like leaves in spring, the young are blown away, 
‘Without the sorrows of a slow decay ; 

“I, like yon wither'd leaf, remain behind, 
Nipp’d by the frost, and shivering in the wind ; 
There it abides till younger buds come on, 
As I, now all my fellow-swains are gone ; 
Then, from the rising generation thrust, 
It falls, like me, unnoticed to the dust, 

“These fruitful fields, these numerous flocks I see, 

Are others’ gain, but killing cares to me; 

To me the children of my youth are lords, 

Cool in their looks, but hasty in their words: 
Wants of their own demand their care; and who 
Feels his own want and succours others too ? 

A lonely, wretched man, in pain I go, 

None need my help, and none relieve my wo; 
Then let my bones beneath the turf be laid, 

And men forget the wretch they would not aid.” 

Thus groan the old, till, by disease oppress’d, 
‘They taste a final wo, and then they rest. 

Theirs is yon house that holds the parish-poor, 
Whose walls of mud scarce bear the broken door ; 
There, where the putrid vapours, flagging, play, 
And the dul! wheel hums doleful through the day ;— 
There children dwell who know no purents’ care ; 
Parents, who know no children’s love, dwell there ! 
Heart-broken matrons on their joyless bed, 
Forsaken wives, and mothers never wed ; 

Dejected widows with unheeded tears, 

And crippled age with more than childhood fears ; 

The lame, the blind, and, far the happiest they ! 

The moping idiot and the madman gay. 

Here too the sick their final doom receive, 

Here brought, amid the scenes of grief, to grieve, 

Where the loud groans from some sad chamber flow, 

Mix'd with the clamours of the crowd below ; 

Here, sorrowing, they each kindred sorrow scan, 

And the cold charities of man to man: 

Whose laws indeed for ruin’d age provide, 

And strong compulsion plucks the scrap from pride; 

But still that scrap is bought with many a sigh, 

And pride embitters what it can’t deny. : 
Say ye, oppress’d by some fantastic woes, 

Some jarring nerve that baffles your repose ; 

Who press the downy couch, while slaves advance 

With timid eye, to read the distant glance ; 

Who with sad prayers the weary doctor tease, 

To name the namcless ever-new discase ; 

Who with mock patience dire complaints endure, 

Which real pain and that alone can cure; 

How would ye bear in real pain to lie, 

Despised, neglected, left alone to die? 

How-would ye bear to draw your latest breath, 


Here, on a matted flock, with dust o’erspread, , 
The drooping wretch reclines his languid head; 
For him no hand the cordial cup applies, 

Or wipes the tear that stagnates in his eyes; 

No friends with soft discourse his pain beguile, 
Or promise hope till sickness wears a smile. 

But soon a loud and hasty summons calls, 
Shakes the thin roof, and echoes round the walls ; 
Anon, a figure enters, quaintly neat, 
All pride and business, bustle and conceit ; 
With looks unaiter’d by these scenes of wo, 
With spced that, entering, speaks his haste to go; 
He bids the gazing throng around him fly, 
And carries fate and physic in his eye : 
A potent quack, long versed in human ills, 
Who first insults the victim whom he kills; 
Whose murd’rous hand a drowsy Bench protect, 
And whose most tender mercy is neglect. 

Paid by the parish for attendance here, 
He wears contempt upon his sapient sneer ; 
In haste he secks the bed where Misery lies, * 
Ampatience mark’d in his averted eyes 5 
And, some habitual queries hurried o’er, 
Without reply, he rushes on the door: % 
His drooping patient, long inured to pain, 
And long unheeded, knows remonstrance vain ; 
He ceuses now the feeble help to crave 
Of man, and silent sinks into the grave. 

But ere his death some pious doubts arise, 
Some simple fears, which “ bold bad” men despise ; 
Fain would he ask the parish-priest to prove 
His title certain to the joys aboye: 

For this he sends the murmuring nurse, who calls 
‘The holy stranger to these dismal walls: 

And doth not he, the pious man, appear, 

He, “ passing rich with forty pounds a year 2” 
Ah! no; a shepherd of a different stock, 

And far unlike him, feeds this little flock : 

A jovial youth, who thinks his Sunday’s task. 

As much as God or man can fairly ask ; 

‘The rest he gives to loves and labours light, 

To fields the morning, and to feusts the night ; 
None better skill’d the noisy pack to guide, 

To urge their chuse, to cheer them or to chide; 

A sportsman kcen, he shoots through half the day, 
And, skili'd at whist, devotes the night to play : 
Then, while such honours bloom around his head, 
Shall he sit sadly by the sick man’s bed, 

To raise the hope he feels not, or with zeal 

To combat fears that e’en the pious feel ? 

Now once again the gloomy scene explore, 

Less gloomy now ; the bitter hour is o'er, 
‘The man of many sorrows sighs no more.— 
Up yonder hill, behold how sadly slow 

The bier moves winding from the vale below ; 
There lie the happy dead, from trouble free, 
And the glad parish pays the fragul fee : 
No more, O Death! thy victim starts to hear 
Churchwarden stern, or kingly overseer ; 
No more the farmer claims his humble bow, 


Where all that's wretched paves the way for death ?/ Thou art his lord, the best of tyrants thou ! 
Such is that room which one rude beam divides,}_ Now to the church behold the mourners come, 


And naked rafters form the sloping sides; 


Sedately torpid, and devoutly dumb; 


Where the vile bands that bind the thatch are seen, |The village children now their games suspend, 


And lath and mud are all that lie between ; 


To see the bier that bears their ancient friend : 


Save one dull pane, that, coarsely patch’d, gives way | For he was one in all their idle sport, 
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The pliant bow he form’d, the flying ball, 

The bat, the wicket, were his labours all; 
Hin: now they follow to his grave, and stand 
Silent and sad, and gazing, hand in hand ; 
While bending low, their eager eyes explore 
The mingled relics of the parish poor : 

The bell tolls late, the moping ow! flies round, 
Fear marks the flight and magnifies the sound ; 
The busy pricst, detain’d by weightier care, 
Defers his duty till the day of prayer ; 

‘And, waiting long, the crowd retire distress'd, 


Yet still, ye humbler friends, enjoy your hour, 
This is your portion, yet unclaim'd of power ; 
This is Heaven's gift lo weary mén oppress'd, 
And scems the type of their expected rest 
But yours, alas! are joys that soon decay ; 
Frail joys, begun and ended with the day ; 
Or yet, while day permits those joys to reign, 
‘The village vices drive them from the plain. - 

Sce the stout churl, in drunken fury great; 
Strike the bure bosom of his teeming mate! 
His naked vices, rode and unrefined, 


To think a poor man’s bones should lie unbless’d.* | Exert their open empire o'er the mind ; 





BOOK IL 





There are found, amid the Evils of a laborious T.ife, 
some Views of Tranquillity und Happiness—The 
Repose and Pleasure of a Summer Subbath: in- 
terrupted by intoxication and Dispute—Village 
Detruction—Complaints of the Squire ~~ The 
Evening Riots—Justico—Reasons for this un- 

Ieasant View of Rustic Life: the Effect it should 
ve upon the Lower Classes ; and the Higher— 
These last have their peculiar Distresses : Ex- 
emplified in the Life and heroic Death of Lord 





But can we less the senseless rage despise, 
Because the savage acts without disguise ? 

Yet here disguise, the city’s vice, is seen, 
And Slander steals along and taints the Green: 
At her approach domestic peace is gone, 
Domestic broils at her approach come on; 

She to the wife the husband’s crime conveys, 
She tells the husband when his consort strays 5 
Her busy tongue, through all the little state, 
Diffuses doubt, suspicion, and debate ; 

Peace, tim’rous goddess! quits her old domain, 
In sentiment and song content to reign, 

Nor are the nymphs that breathe the rural air 
So fuir as Cynthia’s, nor so chaste as fair: 
These to the town afford each fresher face, 

And the clown's trull receives the peer’s embrace; 


Robert Manners — Concluding Address to His} From whom, should chance again convey her down, 


Grace the Duke of Rutland. 


No longer truth, though shown in verse, disdain, 
But own the Village Life a life of pain : 
I too must yield, that oft amid these woes 
Are gleams of transient mirth and hours o 
repose, 
Such as you find on yonder sportive Green, 
The ’squire’s tall gate end churchway-walk 
tween ; 
Where loitering stray a little tribe of friends, 
On a fair Sunday when the sermon ends: 
Then rural beaux their best attire put on, 
To win their nymphs, as other nymphs are won ; 
While those long wed go plain, and by degrees, 
Like other husbands, quit their care to please. 
Some of the sermon talk, a sober crowd, 
And loudly praise, if it were preach'd aloud ; 
Some on the labours of the week look round, 
Fee! their own worth, and think their toil renown’ 
While some, whose hopes to no renown extend, 
Are only pleased to find their labours nd. 
Thus, as their hours glide on, with pleasure 
fraught, 
‘Their careful masters brood the painful thought; 
Mach in their mind they murmur and lament, 
That one fair day should be so idly spent; 
And think that Heayen deals hard, to tithe their 
store : 
And tax their-time for preachers and the poor. 


be- 





* Some apology is due for thr insertion of a circumstance by * 


fo Means euinmen: that it has beeo a subject for coniplaint in 
any place is a auiticient reason for its being reckoned amung the 
evils which may happen to the poor, and which must happen to 
them exclusively ; nevertheless, it is just to remark, that such 
negtect is vy rare in soy part of the kingdom, anc ia muny 
parts ia totally unknown, 
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The peer’s disease in turn attacks the clown. 

Here too the ‘squire, or ’squire-like farmer, tall, 
How round their regions nightly pilferers walk ; 
liow from their ponds the fish ure borne, and all 
The rip’ning treasures from their lofty wall; 


f sweet | How meaner rivals in their sports delight, 


Just rich enough to claim a doubtful nght; 
Who take a’ Ticense round their fields to stray, 
A mongrel race! the poachers of the day. 

And hark! the riots of the Green begin, 
‘That sprang at first from yonder noisy imn ; 
What time the weekly pay was vanish’d all, 
And the slow hostess scored the threat'ning wall ; 
What time they ask’d, their friendly feast to close, 
A final cup, and that will make them foes ; 
When blows ensue that break the arm of toil, 
And rustic battle ends the boobies’ broil. 

Save when to yonder Hall they bend their way, 
Where the grave justice ends the grievous fray ; 
He who recites, to keep the poor in awe, 

The law's vast volame—for he knows the law :— 
To him with anger or with shame repair 
‘The injured peasant and deluded fair. 

Lo! at his throne the silent nymph appears, 
Frail by her shape, but modest in her tears ; 

And while she stands abash’d, with conscious eye, 
Some favourite female of her judge glides by, 
Who views with scornful glance the strumpet’s fate, 
And thanks the stars that made her keeper great; 
Neur her the swain, about to bear for life 

One certain evil, doubts ’twixt war and wife; 

But, while the falt’ring damsel takes her oath, 
Consents to wed, and so secures them both. 

j Yet why, you ask, these humble crimes relate, 

; Why make the poor as guilty as the great? 

| To show the great, those mighticr sons of pride, 
How near in vice the lowest are allied+ cas) 
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Such are their natures and thcir passions such, To deeds like thine shall noblest chiefs aspire— 
But these disguise too little, those too much: The Muse shall mourn thee, and the world admire. 
So shall the man of power and pleasure see 
In his own slave as vile a wretch as he; 
In his luxurious lord the servant find 


In future times, when smit with Glory’s charms, 
The untried youth first quits a father’s armms— 
“Oh! be like him,” the weeping sire shall say 3 


His own low pleasures and degenerate mind: “Like Manners walk, who walk’d in Honour's way; 
And each in all the kindred vices trace, In danger foremost, yet in death sedate, 
OF a poor, blind, bewilder’d, erring race 5 Oh! be like him in all things, but his fute!” 


Who, a short time in varied fortune past, 
Die, and are equal in the dust at last. 
And you, ye poor, who still lament your fate, 
Forbear to envy those you call the great; 
And know, amid those blessings they possess, 
They are, like you, the victims of distress ; 
While sloth with many a pang torments her slave, A nes 
Fear waits on guilt, and danger shakes the brave.” |." i ee Seems ot belong, 
Oh! if in life one noble chief appears, Words aptly culi'd, and meaning well express'd, 
Great in his mame, while blooming oH his years 5 Cun calm the sorrows of a wounded breast 5 
Born to enjoy whate‘er delights mankind, But Virtue, soother of the fiercest pains, 
Wo ave tp oe cae hopes Si own, [Shall heal thet bosom, Rutland, where she reigns 
For pains and dangers greater than your own? mech hard thie fark toiheal she bleeding tear, 
If such there be, then let your twormurs cease, — |, the fi if eA is Othe Thin aren 
Think, think of him, and take your lot in peace. ‘And cat rebellious passton, ‘with reply BIN, 
: ief. 1 ; . 
oar nds there was:—Oh! grief, that checks Calmly to dwell on all that pleased beiore, 
A 2 : And yet to know that all shall please no more :— 
Weeping rey here swat foe Manners died $ Ont Vicrious labour of the soul, to tive 
wOVEd Of jeaven, hese humbie lines forgive, bi . ¥ # 
That sing of Theo, and thus aspire to live. Her captive powers, and bravely mour the brave. 


. To such these thoughts will lasting comfort give— 
As the tall oak, whose vigorous branches form | Life is not measured by the time we live: 


An ample shade, and brave the wildest storm, °T is not an even course of threescore ycara, 
High o’er the subject wood is seen to grow, A life of narrow views and paltry fears, \ 
The guard and glory of the trees below; Grey hairs and wrinkles, and. the cures they bring, 
Till on its head the fiery bolt descends, ‘That take from death the terrors or the sting ; 
And oter the plain the shatter’d trunk extends ; But ’t is the gen’rous spirit mounting high 

Yet then it lies, all wondrous as before, Above the world, that native of the sky ; 

And still the glory, though the guardno more: |The noble spirit, that, in dangers brave, 

So ‘THOU, when every Virtue, every grace, Calmly looks on, or looks beyond the grave :— 
Rose in thy soul, or shone within thy face ; Such Manners was, so he resign’d his breath, 
‘When, though the son of Granby, thou wert known If in a glorious, then a timely death. 

Lesa by thy father’s glory than thine own; Cease then that grief, and let thosc tears subside ; 
*, Whon Honour loved and gave thee every charm, | tf Passion rule us, be that passion pride ; 

Fire to thy eye and vigour to thy arm; If Reason, Reason bids us strive to raise 

Then from our lofty hopes and longing eyes, Our fullen hearts, and be like him we praise; 


If for that fate such public tears be shed, 
That Victory seems to die now THou art dead, 
How shall a friend his nearer hope resign, 
That friend a brother, and whose soul was thine ? 
By what bold lines shall we his grief express, 
Or by what soothing numbers make it less ? 





Fate and thy virtues call'd thee to the skies; Or if Affection still the soul subdue, 
‘Yet still we wonder at thy tow'ring fie, Bring all his virtues, alt his worth in view, 
And losing thee, still dwell upon thy name, And let Affection find its comfort too: 


Oh! ever honour'd, ever valued ! say, 
What verse can praise thee, or what work repay? 
‘Yet verse (in all we can) thy worth Tepays, 


Nor trusts the tardy zeal of fature days; — Let nobler thoughts the nearer views control! 
Honours for thee thy country shall prepare, Oh! make the age to come thy better care, 

‘Thee in their hearts, the good, the brave shall bear}!Sce other Ratlands, other Granbys there ! 

And, as thy thoughts through streaming ages glide, 
* Lord Robert Manzers, the youncest son of the Marquisof |Sce other heroes dic as Manners died: 

Granby and the Lady Frances Seymour, danghter of Ch As from their fate, thy race shall nobler grow, 
aes aeeperiel ics ore ti on of Febrauey, 1758 3 nd | As trees shoot upwards that are pruned below ; 
was placed with hig brother, the late Duke o: atland, al Eton Or as old Thames, borne down with decent ride, 
Ne tuowinise ating etiect vette or uo, «consider | his-yonng etrcams ran warbling at his ide? 


For how can Grief so deeply wound the heart, 
When Admiration claims so large a part ! 
Grief is a foe—expel him then thy soul; 











ble knowledge of the classical authors. 
Lord Robrrt, after going throuh the duties of his profession | Though some, by art cut off, no longer run, 

‘on board different chips, was a fle captain of the Resolution, | And some are lost beneath the summer's sun— 

tnd commanded her in nine dierent actions, besiles the last| Yt the pure streain moves on, and, as it moves, 


memorable one an the 2d of April, 1782, when, in breaking the | i i i : 
French fine-aF-battle, he received the wounds which torminated |t% Power increases and its use improves ; 


his ley in the twenty-fourth yenr of his age.—See the Annuat | While plenty round its spacious waves bestow, 
ester, printed for Mr. Paasley. Still it flows on, and shall forever flow. 
s 
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THE PARISH REGISTER. 
PARTI 





BAPTISMS. 


Tum porro puer (ut sevia projectus ab undia 

Navi.a) nudus burvijacet infans, indigus omni 

‘Vitati auxilio, — 

‘Vugituque locum lugubri camplet, ut equum eat, 

Cui tantui in vita restut transire mstorum, 
Lucret. de Nat. Rerum, lib. 5. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The Village Register considered a8 containing 
principally the Annals of the Poor—State of the 


Peasaniry as melivrated by Frugality and In- 


dustry—The Cottage of an industrious Peasant ; 
its Ornaments—Frints and Books—The Gar- 
den ; its Satisfactions—The State of the Poor, 
when improvident and vicious—The Row or 


Street, and its Inhabitants—The Dwelling of 


one of these—A Public House—Garden and its 
endages—Gamesters ; rustic Sharpers, etc. 


A, 
Conclusion of the Introductory Part. 


The Child of the Miller’s Daughter, and Relation 
of her Misfortane—A frugal Couple: their Kind 
of Frugality—Plea of the Mother of a natural 
Child: her Churching—Large Fumily of Gerard 
Ablett : his Apprehensions: Comparison between 

. his State and that of the wealthy Farmer his 
Master: his Consolation—An old Man's Anxiety 
for an Heir: the Jealousy of another on having 
many—Characters of the Grocer Dawkins and 
bis friend: their different Kinds of Disappoint- 
ment—Three Infants named—An Orphan Girl 


and Village Schoolmistress — Gurdener’s Chil 


Pedantry and Conceit of the Father: his Botani- 
cal Discourses: Method of fixing the Embryo- 
fruit of Cucumbers—Absurd Effects of Rustic 
Vanity: observed in the Names of their Children 
—Relation of the Vestry Debate on a Foundling 5 
Sir Richard Monday—Children of various Inhab- 
itants—The poor Farmer—Children of a Profli- 


gate: his Character and Fate—Conclusion. 


Tne ycar revolves, and I again explore 

« The simple annals of my parish poor 
‘What infant-members in my flock appear, 
What pairs I bless'd in the departed year; 
And who, of old or young, or nymphs or swains, 
‘Are lost to life, its pleasures and its pains. 

No Muse I ask, before my view to bring 

The humble actions of the swains I sing.— 
How pass’d the youthful, how the old their days 5 
Who sank in sloth, and who aspired to praise ; 
Their ternpers, manners, morals, customs, arts, 


What parts they had, and how they ’mployed their 


parts; 
By what elated, soothed, seduced, depress'd, 
Full well 1 know—these records give the rest. 





Is thera a place, save one the poet sces, 
A land of love, of liberty, and ease 3 
Where labour wearies not, nor cures suppress 
‘Th’ eternal flow of rustic happiness ; . 
Where no proud mansion frowns in awfal state, 
Or keeps the aunshine from the cottage-gate, 
Where young and old, intent on pleasure, throng, 
And half man’s life is holiday and song ? 
Vain search for scenes like these ! no view appears, 
By sighs unrufiled or unstain’d by tears; 
Since vice the world subdued and waters drown'd, 
Auburn and Eden can no more be found. 


Hence good and evil mix'd, but man has skill 
And power to part them, when he fccls the will! 
Toil, care, and patience bless th’ abstemious few, 
Fear, shame, and want the thoughtless herd pursue. 


Behold the cot! where thrives th’ industrious 
swain, 5 
Source of his pride, his pleasure, and bis gain; 
Sereen’d from the winter's wind the sun's last ray 
Smiles on the window and prolongs the day; 
Projecting thatch the woodbine’s branches stop, 
And turn their blossoms to the casement’s top: 
All need requires is in that cot contain’d, 
And much that taste untaught and unrestrain’d 
Surveys delighted; there she loves to trace, 
In one gay picture, all the royal race; 
Around the walls are heroes, lovers, kings 5 
‘The print that shows them and the verse that sings, 
Here the last Lewis on his throne is seen, 
And there he stands imprison’d, and his queen 5 
To these the mother tukes her child, and shows 
What grateful duty to his God he owes; 
Who gives to him’a happy home, where he ' 
Lives and enjoys his freedom with the free; 
When kings and queens, dethroned, insulted, tried, 
Are all these blessings of the poor denicd. 


There is King Charles, and all his Golden Rules, 
.| Who proved Misfortune’s was the best of schools : 
And there his sun, who, tried by years of pain, 
Proved that misfortunes may be sent in vain. 

The magic-mill that grinds the gran’nams young, 
Close at the side of kind Godiva hung; 
She, of her favourite place the pride and joy, 
Of charms at once most lavish and most coy, 
By wanton act, the purest fame could raise, 
And give the boldest deed the chastest praise. 


There stands the stoutest Ox in England fed; 
There fights the boldest Jew, Whitechapel-bred 5 
And there Saint Monday's worthy votaries live, 
In all the joys that ale and skittles give. 


Now lo! in Egypt's coast that hostile fleet, 
By nations dreaded and by Nelson beat; 
And here shall soon another triumph come, 
A deed of glory in a day of gloom; 
Distressing glory! grievous boon of fate! 
The proudest conquest, at the dearest rate. 


On shelf of deal beside the euckoo-clock, 
Of cottage-reading rests the chosen stock ; 
Learning we lack, not books, but have a kind 
For all our wants, a meat for every mind: 
The tale for wonder and the joke for whim, 
The halfsung sermon and the balfgroan’d hymn, | 
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No need of classing ; exch within its place, 
The feeling fingér in the dark can trace; 
“First from the corner, furthest from the wall,” 
Such all the rules, and they sutfice for all. 

‘Their pious works for Sunday's use ate found; 


‘Companions for that Bible newly bound ; 


Thut Bible, bought by sixpence weekly. saved, 
Hag choicest prints by famous hands engraved ; 


* Haschoicest notes by many a famous head, 


Such as to doubt have rustic readers led; 
Have made them stop to reason why? and how? 
Aod where they once agreed, to cavil now. 
Oh! rather give me commentators plain, 
Who with no deep researches vex the brain ; 
Who from the dark and doubtful love to run, 
And hold the glimmering tapers to the sun; 
Who simple truth with nine-fold reasons back, 
And guard the point no enemies attack. 
Bunyan's famed Pilgrim rests that shelf upon— 
A genius rare but rude was honest John: 
Not one who, early by the Muse beguiled, 
Drank from her well the wuters undefiled ; 
Not one who slowly gain’d the hill sublime, 
Then often sipp’d and little at a time ; 
But one who dabbled in the sacred springs, 
And drank them muddy, mix’d with baser things. 
Ifcre to interpret dreams we read the rules, 
Science our own! and never taught in schools; 
In moles and specks we Fortune’s gifts discern, 
And Fate's fix’d will from nature’s wand’rings learn. 
Of Hermit Quarle we read, in island rare, 
Far from mankind and seeming far from care; 
Safe from all want and sound in every limb; 
Yes ! there was he, and there was care with him. 
Unbound, and heap’d these valued works beside, 
Tay humbler works the pedlar’s pack supplied ; 
Yet these, long since, have all acquired a name: 
The Wandering Jew has found his way to fame; 
And fame, denied to. many a labour'd song, 
Crowns Thumb the Great, and Hickerthrift the 
Strong. 
There too is he, by wizard-power upheld, 
‘Jack, bywhose arm the giant-brood were quell’d ; 
His shocs of swifiness on his feet he placed ; 
His coat of darkness on his loins he braced; 
His sword of sharpness in his hand he took ; 
And off the head of doughty giants stroke : 
Their glaring eyes beheld no mortal near ; 
No sound of feet alarm’d the drowsy éar; 
No English blood-their pagan sense could smell, 
But fonda dropp’d headlong, wondering why they 
fell. 
These are the peasant’s joy, when placed at ease, 
Half his delighted offspring mount his knees. 
To every cot the lord’s indulgent mind 
Has a small space for garden-ground assign’d; 
Here—till return of morn dismiss’d the farm— 
The carefil peasant plies the sinewy arm, 
Warm’d as he works, and casts his look around 
On every foot of that improving ground: 
It is his own he secs ; his master’s cye 
Pecrs not about, some secret fagilt to spy ; 
Nor voice severe is there, nor censure known ;— 
Hope, profit, pleasure,—they are all his own. 
Here grow the humble cives, and, hard by them, 
‘Phe leek with crown globose and reddy stem ; 





High climb his pulse in many an even row, 
Deep strike the ponderous roots in soil below ; 
And herbs of potent smell and pungent taste 
Give a warm relish to the night’s repast : 
Apples and cherries grafted by his hand, 
And cluster'd nuts for neighbouring market stand, 
Nor thus concludes his jabour; near the cot, 
The reed-fence rises round some fav'rite spot ; 
Witere rich carnations, pinks with purple eyes, 
Proud hyacinths, the least sume florist's prize, 
Tulips tall-stemm'd and pounced auriculas rise. 
Here on a Sunday-eve, when service ends, 
Mect and rejoice a family of friends; 
All speak aloud, are huppy and are free, 
‘And glad they seem, and gaily they agree. 2 
What, though fastidious cars may shun the specchy 
Where all are talkers and where nonc can teach; 
Where still the welcome and the words are old, 
And the same stories are for ever told? 
Yet theirs is joy that, bursting from the heart, 
Prompts the glad tongue these nothings to impart; 
That forms these tones of gldness we despise, 
That lifts their steps, that sparkles in their eyes; 
‘That talks or laughs or runs or shouts or plays, 
And speaks in all their looks and all their ways. 
Fair scenes of peace! ye might detain us long, 
But vice and misery now demand the song ; 
And turn our view from dwellings simply neat, 
To this infected row, we term our street. 
Here, in cabal, a disputatious crew 
Each evening meet; the sot, the cheat, the shrew 
Riots arc nightly heard :—the curse, the cries 
Of beaten wife, perverse in her replies; 
Wine shricking children hold each threat’ning 
and, 
And sometimes life, and sometimes food demand: 
Boys, in their first-stol'n rags, to swear begin, 
And girls, who heed not dress, are skill’d in gin: 
Snarers and smugglers here their gains divide ; 
Ensnaring females here their victims hide ; 
And here ia one, the sibyl of the row, 
Who knows all secrets, or affects to know. 
Seeking their fate, to her the simple run, 
To her the guilty, theirs awhile to shan; 
Mistress of worthless arts, depraved in will, © 
Her care unbless’d and unrepaid her skill, 
Slave to the tribe, to whose command she stoopss 
And poorer than the poorest maid she dupes. 
Between the road-way and the walls, offence 
Invades all eyes and strikes on every sense; 
There lie, obscene, at every open door, 
Ucaps from the hearth and sweepings from the floor; 
And day by day the mingled masses grow, 
As sinks are disembogued and kennels flow. 
There hungry dogs from hungry children steal, 
There pigs and chickens quarrel for a meal ; 
There dropsied infants wail without redress, 
And all is want and wo and wretchedness : 
Yet should these boys, with bodies bronzed and bare, 
High-swoln and hard, outlive that lack of care— 
Forced on some farm, the uncxerted strength, 
Though loth to action, is compell'd at length, 
When warm’d by health, as serpents in the spring 
Aside their slough of indolence they fling. 
Yet, ere they go, a greater evil comes— 
See! crowded beds in those contiguous rooms ; 
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Beds but ill patted, by a paltry screen 
OF paper’d lath or curtain dropp’d between ; 
Daughters and sons to yon compartments creep, 
‘And parents here beside their children sleep : 
Ye who have power, these thoughtless people part, 
Nor ict the ear be first to taint the heart. 
Come! scarch within, nor sight nor smell regard ; 
The true physician walks the foulest ward. 
Sce! on the floor what frouzy patches rest! 
What nauscous fragments on yon fractured chest ! 
What downy dust beneath yon window-scat ! 
And round these posts that serve this bed for feet; 
This bed where all those tatter’d garments lie, 
Worn by each sex, and now perforce thrown by! 
Sec ! as we gaze, an infint lifts its head, 
Left by negicct and burrow'd in that bed; 
The mother-gossip has the love suppress’ 
An infant’s cry once waken’d in her breast ; 
And duily prattles, as her round she takes, 
(With strong resentment) of the want she makes, 
Whence all these woes ?—-From want of virta- 
ous will, 
Of honest shame, of time-improving skill ; 
From want of care ? employ the vacant hour, 
And want of ev'ry kind but want of power. 
Here are no wheels for cither wool or flax, 
But packs of cards—made up of sundry packs ; 
Here is no clock, nor will they turn the glass, 
And see how swift th’ important moments pass ; 
Here are no books, but ballads on the wall, 
Are some abusive, and indceent all; 7 
Pistols are here, unpair’d; with neta and hooks, 
Of every kind, for rivers, ponds, and brooke ; 
An ainple flask, that nightly rovers fill 
With recent poison from the Dutchman's still ; 
A box of tools, with wires of various size, 
Frocks, wigs, and hats, for night or day disguise, 
And bludgeons stout to gain or guard a prize. 
To every house belongs a space of ground, 
Of equal size, once fenced with paling round ; 
‘That. paling now by slothful waste destroy’d, 
Dead gorse aud stumps of elder fill the void ; 
Save in the centre-spot, whose walls of clay 
Hide sots and striplings at their drink or play 
‘Within, a board, beneath a tiled retreat, 
Allures the bubble and maintains the cheat ; 
Where heavy ale in spots like varnish shows, 
‘Where chalky tallies yet remain in rows ; 
Black pipes and broken jugs the seats defile, 
The walls and windows, rhymes and reck'nings vile; 
Prints of the meanest hind disgrace the door, 
And cards, in curses torn, lic fragments on the floor. 
Here his poor bird th’ inhuman cocker brings, 
Arms his hard heel, and clips his golden wings ; 
With spicy food th’ impatient spirit feeds, 
And shouts and curses as the battle bleeds. 
Struck through the brain, deprived of both his eyes, 
The vanquish’d bird must combat till he dies ; 
Mast faintly peck at his victorious foe, 
‘And reel and stagger at each feeble blow : 
When fall'n, the savage grasps his dabbled plumes, 
His blood-stain’d arms, for other deaths assumes ; 
And damns the craven-fowl, that lost his stake, 
And only bled and perish’d for his sake, 
Such are our peasants, those to whom we yield 
Praise with relief, the fathers of the field; <7 ** 





And these who take from our reluctant hands 
What Burn advises or the Bench commands, 


Our farmers round, well pleased with constant 


Pe rsd : 
Like other farmers, flourish and complain.— 
‘These are our groups; our portraits next appear, *, 


1 
land close our exhibition for the year. 








‘Wrrs evil omen we that year begin : 

A Child of Shame,—stern Justice adds, of Sin, 
Is first recorded ;—I would hide the deed, 

But vain the wish; I sigh and I proceed: * 
And could I well th’ instructive trath convey, 
°T would warn the giddy and awake the gay. 

Of ail the nymphs who gave our village grace, 
The Miller’s daughter had the fairest fuce ; 
Proud was the Miller ; money was his pride ; 
He rode to market, as our farmers ride, 

And ‘t was his boast, inspired by spirits there, 
His favourite Lucy should be rich as fair ; 
But she must meek and still obedient prove, 
And not presume, without his leave, to love. 

A youthful Sailor heard him ;—“ Ha!" quoth he 
“This Miller’s maiden is a prize for me; 

Her charms I love, his riches I desire, 
And all his threats but fan the kindling fire ; 
My ebbing purse no more the foe shall fill, 
But Love’s kind act and Lucy at the mill.” 

Thus thought the youth, and soon the chase began 
Stretch'd all his sail, nor thought of pause or plan 
His trusty staff in his bold hand he took, 

Like him and like his frigate, heart of oak ; 
Fresh were his features, his attire was new 3 
Clean was his linen, and his jacket blue: 
Of finest jean, his trowsers, tight and trim, 
Brush’d the large buckle at the silver rim, 


He soon arrived, he traced the village-green, 
There saw the maid, and was with pleasure seen: 
Then talk’d of love, till Lucy's yielding heart 
Confess’d *t was painful, though ’t was right to part. 

“For ah! my father has a haughty soul ; 
Whom best he loves, he loves but to vonifol ; 

Me to some churl in bargain he ‘ll consign, 

And make some tyrant of the parish mine: 

Cold is his heart, and he with looks severe 

Has often forced but never shed the tear ; 

Save, when my mother died, some drops express'd 

A kind of sorrow for a wife at rest :—~ 

To me a master's stern regard is shown, 

I’m like his steed, prized highly as his owns 

|Stroked but corrected, threaten’d when supplied, - 

His slave and boast, his victim and his pride.” 

“Cheer up, my lass; I'll to thy father go; 

The Miller cannot be the Sailor’s foe ; 

Both live by Heavens free gale, that plays aloud 

In the streteh'd canvas and the piping shroud ; 

The rash of winds, the flapping sails above, 

And rattling planks within, are seunds we love; 

Calms are our dread; when tempests plough the 

deep, 

We take a reef, to the rocking sleep.” 

quoth the Miller, moved at speech go rash, 
¢ ? then where thy notes and cash? 

y', and a wife command, 

 & guinea, in thine hand; * 

















- Then sought the nymph, and “ Be thou now my 


‘ Her boy-vecs born—no lads nor lasses came 


‘ 
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‘There with thy messmates quaff the muddy cheer, 
And leave my Lucy for thy betters bere.” 
“Revenge! revenge!” the angry lover cried, 


bride.” 
Bride had she been, but they no priest could move 
Yo bind in law, the couple bound by love. 

What sought these lovers then by day, by night? 
But stolen moments of disturb'd delight ; 

Soft trembling tuinuits, tcrrors dearly prized, 
Transports that pain’d, and joys that agonized: 
Till the fond damscl, pleased with iad so trim, 
Awed by her parent, and enticed by him, 

Her lovely form from savage power to save, 
Gave—not her hand—but act she could, she gave. 

Then came the day of shame, the grievous night, 
The varying look, the wandering appetite : 

The joy assumed, while sorrow dimm'd the eyes, 
‘The forced sad smiles that follow’d sudden sighs ; 
And every art, long used, but used in vain, 
To hide thy progress, Nature, and thy pain. 

Too eager caution shows some danger’s near: 
‘Phe bully’s bluster proves the coward’s fear ; 

His sober step the drunkard vainly trics, 
And nymphs expose the failings they disguise. 

First, whispering gossips were in parties seen ; 
Then louder Scandal wallk'd the village-green ; 
Next babbling Folly told the growing ill, 

And busy Milice dropp’d it at the mill. 

“Go! to thy curse and mine,” the Father said, 
“Strife and confusion stalk around thy bed; 
Want and a wailing brat thy portion be, 

Plague to thy fondness, as thy fault to me ;— 
Where skulks the villain ?”»—— 

—“On the ocean wide 
My William seeks a portion for his bride.’ 
“Vain be his search! but, till the traitor come, 
The higgler’s cottage be thy future home ; 

There with his ancient shrew and Care abide, 
And hide thy head,—thy shame thou canst not hide.” 
Day after day was pass’d in pains and grief; 

Weck follow'd weck,—and still was no relief: 


To grace the rite or give the child a name ; 

Nor grave conceited nurse, of office proud, 

Bore the young Christian roaring through the 

crowd: 

In a small chamber was my office done, 

Where blinks through paper'd panesthe setting sun; 

Where noisy sparrows, pereh’d on penthouse near, 

Chirp tuneless joy, and mock the frequent tear ; 

Bats on their webby wings in darkness move, 

And feebly shriek their melancholy love. 
No sailor came; the months in terror fled! 

Then news arrived—He fought, and he was prap! 
At the lone cottage Lucy lives, and still 

Walks for her weekly pittance to the mill; 

A mean scraglio there hor futher keeps, 

Whose mirth insults her, as she stands and weeps ; 

And sees the plenty, while compell’d to stay, 

Her father's pride, become his harlot’s prey. 
Throughout the lanea she glides, at evening's 

close, . 

And sofily lulls her infunt to repose ; 

Then sits and gazes, but with viewlcss took, 

Ag gilds the moon the rippling of the breok ; 





And sings her vespers, but in voice so low, 

She hears their murmurs as the waters flow: 

And she too murmurs, and begins to find 

‘The solemn wanderings of a wounded mind: 

Visions of terror, views of woe succeed, 

The mind’s impatience to the body's necd ; 

By turns to that, by turns to this a prey, 

She knows what reason yiclds, and dreads what 
madness may. 


Next with their boy, a decent couple came, 
And call’d him Robert, "t was his fathei#s name; 
Three girls preceded, all by time endear’d, 

And future births were neither hoped nor fear’d: 
Bless’d in each other, but to no excess ; 

Health, quiet, comfort, form’d their happiness ; 
Love all ade up of torture and delight, 

Was but mere mudness in this couple's sight: 
Susan could think, though not without a sigh, 
Ifshe were gone, who should her place supply ; 
And Robert, half in earnest, half in jest, 

Talk of her spouse when he should be at rest: 
Yet strange would cither think it to be told, 
Their love was cooling or their hearts were cold, 
Few were their acres,—but, with these content, 
They were, each pay-day, ready with their rent: 
And few their wishes—what their farm denied, 
The neighbouring town, at trifling cost, supplicd. 
Ifat the draper’s window Susan cast 

A longing look, as with her goods she pass'd, 
And with the prodace of her wheel and churn, 
Bought her a Sunday-robe on her return ; 
True to her maxim, she would take no rest, 
‘Till care repaid that portion to the chest : 

Or if, when loitering at the Whitsun-fair, 

Her Robert spent some idle shillings there; 
Up at the barn, before the break of day, 

He made his labour for the indulgence pay : 
Thus both—that waste itself might work in vain— ~ 
Wrought double tides, and all was well again, 


Yet, though so prudent, there were times of joy, 
(The day they wed, the christening of the boy,) 
When to the wealthier farmers there was shown 
Welcome unfeign’d, and plenty like their own; 
For Susan served the great, and had some pride 
Among our topmost people to preside : 

Yet in that plenty, in that welcome free, 

There was the guiding nice frugality 

That in the festal as the frugal day, 

Has, in a different mode, a sovereign sway 5 

As tides the same attractive influence know, 

Tn the least ebb, and in their proudest flow ; 

The wise frugality that does not give 

A life to saving, but that saves to live : 

Sparing, not pinching, mindful though not mean, 
Over all presiding, yet in nothing seen. 


Recorded next a babe of love I trace! 
OF many loves, the mother’s fresh disgrace-— 

“ Again, thou harlot! could not all thy pain, 
All my reproof, thy wanton thoughts restrain 2” 

“Alas! your reverence, wanton thoughts, I grant, 
Were once ny motive, now the thouglits of want; 
Women, like me, as ducks in a decoy, 
Swim down a stream, and seem to swim in joy, 
‘Your sex pursues us, and our own disdain ; 
Return is dreadful, and escape is vain. 
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‘Would men forsake us, and would women strive 

To help the full’n, their virtue might revive.” 
For rite of churching soon she made her way, 

In dread of scandal, should she miss the day :— | 

Two matrons came! with them she humbly knelt, 

Their action copied and their comforts felt, 

From that great pain and peril to be free, 

Though still in peril of that pain to be; 

Alas! what numbers, like this amorous dame, 

Are quick to censure, but are dead to shame! 
Twin-infants then appear; a girl, a boy, 

The o'erflowing cup of Gerard Ablett’s joy : 

One had I named in every year that pass’d 

Sinee Gerurd wed! and twins behold at last! 

Well pleased, the bridegroom aemiled to hear—* A 

vino 

Fruitful and spreading round the walls be thine, | 

And branch-like be thine offspring !’—Gerard then} 

Look’d joyful love, and sofily said, “ Amen.” 

Now of that vine he’d have no more increase, 

‘Those playful branches now disturb his peace : 

Them he beholds around his table spread, . 

But finds, the more the branch, the less the bread ; 

And while they run his humble walls about, 

They keep the sunshine of good humour out, 


Cease, man, to grieve! thy master’s lot survey, 
‘Whom wife and children, thou and thine obey 5 
A farmer proud, beyond a farmer’s pride, 
Of all around the envy or the guide; 
Who trots to market on a steed so fine, 
That when I meet him, I'm ashamed of mine; 
Whose board is high up-heap'd with generous fare, 
Which five stout sons and three tall daughters share: 
Cease, man, to grieve, and listen to his care. 


A few years fled, and all thy boys shall.be 
Lords of a cot, and labourers like thee : 

Thy girls unportion’d neighbouring youthsshall lead 

Brulee from my church, and henceforth thou art 
reed : 

But then thy master shall of cares complain, 

Care after care, a long connected train ; 

His sons for farms shall ask a large supply, 

For farmer's sons each gentle miss shall sighs 

Thy mistress, reasoning well of life’s decay, 

Shall ask a chaise, and hardly brook delay ; 

The smart young cornet who, with so much grace, 

Rode in the ranks and betted at the race, . 

While the vex’d parent rails at deed so rash, 

Shall d—n his luck, and stretch his hand for cash. 

Sad trouttles, Gerard! now pertain to thee, 

When thy rich master seems from trouble free ; 

But 't is one fate at different times assign’d, 

And thou shalt lose the cares that he must find. 

“ Ah‘ quoth our village Grocer, rich and old, 
“Would I might one auch cause for care behold !” 
To whom his Friend, “ Mine greater bliss would be, 
Would Hcaven take those my spouse assigns to me.” 

Aged were both, that Dawkins, Ditchem this,” 
Who much of marriage thought, and much amiss; 
Both would delay, the one, till—riches gain’d, 

The son he wish’d might be to honour train’d; 
His Friend—lest fierce intruding heirs should come, 
‘Fo waste his hoard and vex his quiet home. 

Dawkins, a dealer once, on burthen’d back 

Bore his whole substance in a pedlar’s pack ; 





To dames discreet, the duties yet unpaid, 

His stores of lace and hyson he eonvey'd : 

When thus enrich’d, he chose at home to stop, 

And fleece his neighbours in a new-built shop; 

‘Then woo'd a spinster blithe, and hoped, when wed, 

For love's fair favours and a fruitful bed. 2 
Not so his Friend :—on widow fair and staid 

He fix'd his cyc, but he was much afraid; 

Yet woo’d; while she his hair of silver hue 

Demurely noticed, and her eye withdrew: 

Doubtful he paused—* Ah! were I sure,” he cried, 

“No craving children would my gains divide ; 

Fair as she is, I would my widow take, 

And live more largely for my partner's sake.” 
With such their views some thoughtful years 

they pass'd, 

And hoping, dreading, they were bound at last. 

And what their fate? Observe them as they go, 

Comparing fear with fear, and woe with woe. 

“Humphrey !” said Dawkins, “envy in my breast 

Sickens to sce thee in thy children bless’d ; 

They are thy joys, while I go grieving home 

To a sad spouse, and our eternal gloom: 

We look despondency ; no infant near, 

To bless the eye or win the parent's car; 

Our sudden heats and quarrels to allay; 

And soothe the petty sufferings of the day + 

Alike our want, yet both the want reprove; 

Where are, I cry, those pledges of our love? 

When she, like Jacob’s wife, makes fierce reply, 

Yet fond—Oh! give me children, or I die: 

And I returs—still childless doom'd to live, 

Like the vex'd patriarch—Are they minc to give? 

Ah! much E envy thee thy boys who ride 

On poplar branch, and canter at thy ajde; 


nN 


And girls, whose cheeks thy chin’s fierce fondness 


know, 
And with fresh beauty at the contact glow.” 
“Oh! simple friend,” said Ditchem, “ wouldst 
thou gain 
A father’s pleasure by a husband’s pain ? 
Alas! what pleasure—when some vig’rous boy 
Should swell thy pride, some rosy girl thy joy» 
Is it to doubt who grafted this sweet flower, 
Or whence arose that spirit and that power ? 
“ Four years I’ve wed ; not one has pass’d in vain? 
Behold the fifth! behold a babe again! 
My wife’s gay friends th’ unwelcome imp admire, 
And fill the room with gratulation dire : 
While I in silence sute, revolving all 
That influence ancient men, or that befall; 
A gay pert guest—Heaven knows his business— 
came; 
A glorious boy, he cried, and what the name? 
Angry I growl'd,—‘ My spirit cease to tease, 
Name it yourselves,—Cain, Judas, if you please; 
His father’s give him—should you that explore, 
‘The devil's or yours :°—I said, and sought the door 
My tender partner not a word or sigh 
Gives to my wrath, nor to my speech reply; 
But takes her comforts, triumphs in my pain, 
And looks undaunted for a birth again,” 
Heirs thus denied afflict the pining heart, 
And thus afforded, jealous pangs impurt ; 
Let, therefore, none avoid, and none dernand 
These arrows number'd for the giant’s hand, 
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Then with their infants three, the parents came, 
And cach assign’d—'t was all they had—a name; 
Names of no mark or price ; of them not one 

+ Shall court our view on the sepulchral stone, 
Or stop the clerk, the engraven serolls to spell, 
~Or keep the sexton from the sermon bell. 

An orphan-girl succeeds: ere she was born 
Her father died, her mother on that morn: 

‘The ‘pious mistress of the school sustains 
Her parents’ part, nor their affection feigns, 
Bat pitying feels : with due respect and joy, 
- [trace the matron at her loved employ ; 
What time the striplings, wearied c’en with play, 
Part at the closing of the suinmer’s day, 
And each by different path returns the well-known 
way— 
Then I beheld her at the cottage-door, 
Frugal of light ;—her Bible led before, 
When on her double duty she proceeds, 
Of time as frugal—knitting as she reads : 
Her idle neighbours, who approach to tell 
Some trifling tale, her serious looks compel 
#0 hear reluctant,—while the lads who pass, 
In pure respect, walk silent on the grass: 
‘Then sinks the day, but not to rest she goes 
Till solemn prayers the daily duties close. 

But I digress, and Jo! an infant train 

Appear, and call me to my task again. 


“ Why Lonicera wilt thou name thy child 7” 
Task’d the Gardener's wife, in accents mild: 
“We have a right,” replied the sturdy dame,— 
And Lonicera was the infant's name. 

If next a son shall yield our Gardener joy, 
Then Hyacinthus shall be that fair boy ; 
And if a girl, they will at length agree, 
That Belladona that fair maid shall be. 

High-sounding words our worthy Gardener gets, 
And at his clubs to wondering swains repeats ; 
He then of Rhus and Rhodvdendron speaks, 

And Allium calls his onions and his leeks; 

Nor weeds are now, for whence arose the weed, 

Scarce slants, fair herbs, and curious flowers Ppro-! 
cend ; 

Where Cuckoo-pints and Dandelions sprung, 

{Gross names had they our plainer sires among,) 

There Arums, there Leontodons we view, 

And Artemisia grows, where Wormwood grew. 
But though no weed exists his garden round, 
From Rumex strong our Gardener frees his ground, 
Takes soft Senicio from the yielding land, 
And grasps the arm’d Urtica in his hand. 

Not Darwin’s self had more delight to sing 
Of floral courtship, in th’ awaken'd Spring, 

Than Peter Pratt, who simpering loves to tell 

How rise the Stamens, as the Pistils swell; 

How bend and curl the moist-top to the spouse, 

And give and take the vegetable vows ; 

How those esteem'd of old but tips and chives, 
* Are tender husbands and obedient wives: 

Who live and love within the sacred bower,— 

That bridal bed, the vulgar term a flower, 

Hear Peter proudly, to some humble friend, 

A wondrous secret, in his science, lend :— 
“Would you advance the nuptial hour, and bring 





To see unnumber'd growing forms 
What leafy.life 
What insect myriads seek the summer skies! 
What scaly tribes in every streainlet move! 

What plumy people sing in every grove ! 

All with the year awaked to life, delight, and love, 
Then names ‘are good 
Is knowledge, gain'd 
But from that source siiall alt 
Shalt all our knowledge be those names to know? 
Then he, with memory bless’d, 
The palm from Grew, 
No! let us rather seek, in grove and ficld, 
What food for wonder, 
Some just remark from 
And some new source of homage for her King, 


View that light frame where Cucumis lics spread, 
And trace the husbands in their golden bed, 
Three powder'd Anthera;—then no more delay, 
But to the Stigma’s tip their dust convey ; 

Then by thyself, from prying glance secure, 
Twirl the full tip and make your purpose sure; 
A long-abiding race the deed shall pay, 

Nor one unbless'd abortion pine away,’ 


T’ admire their friend’s discourse our swaing 
agree, 


And call it science and philosophy. 


"Tis good, ’tis pleasant, through th’ advancing ycay 
appear } 


from Earth’s broad bosom rise! 


3 for how, without their aid, 
by man, to man convey’d ? 
our pleasures flow ? 


shall bear away, 
and Middleton, and Ray: 


whut for use they yield; 
Nature’s people bring, 


Pride lives with all: strange names our rustica 
‘ive 


To helpless infants, that their own may live; ° 
Pleased to be known, they'll some attention claim, 
And find some by-way to 


the house of fame, 
The straightest furrow lifts the ploughman’s art, 


The hat he gain’d has warmth for head and heart; 
The bow! that beats the greater number down 
Of tottering nine-pins, gives to fume the clown; 
Or, foil’d in these, he opes his ample jaws, 

And lets a frog leap down to gain applause 5 

Or grins for hours, or tipples for a week, 

Or challenges a well-pinch'd pig to squeak: 
Some idle deed, some child’s 
Shall make him known, 


preposterous name, 
and give his folly fame, 
To name an infant meet our village-sirea, 


Assembled all, as such event requires; 
Frequent and full the rural sages sate, 
And speakers many urged the long debatep— ~ 
Some harden’d knaves, 


who roved the country 
round, 


Had left a babe within the parish bound,— 
First, of the fact they question’d—* Was it true 2” 
The child was brought—* What then remain'd 


to do? 


Was’t dead or living?” This was fairly proved,— 
°T was pinch’d, it roar’d, and every doubt removed. 
Then by 
Was long a question, and it posed them all; 
For he who lent it to a babe unknown, 
Censorious men might take it for his own: 
‘They look’d about, they gravely spoke to all, 
And not one Richard answer'd to the call. 
Next they inquired the day, 
Th’ unlucky peasant heard the stranger's cry: 
‘This known,—bow food and raiment they might 


what name th’ unwelcome guest to call |’ 


when, passing by, 


aed : 7 BIE, 
Pho fruit of Autumn with the flowers of Spring; | Was next debated—for the rogue would live; 
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At last, with all their words and work content, 
Buck to their homes the prudent vestry went, 
And Richard Monday to the workhouse sent. 
There was he pinch’d and pitied, thamp’d and fed, 
And duly took his beatings and his bread; 
Patient in all control, in all abuse, 

He found contempt and kicking have their use: 
Sad, silent, supple; bending to the blow, 

A slave of slaves, the lowest of the low; 

His pliant sou! gave way to all things base, 

He knew no shame, he dreaded no disgrace. 

Jt seem'd, so well his passions he suppress’d, 

No feeling stirr’d bis ever torpid breast ; 

Him might the meanest pauper bruise and cheat, 
He was a footstool for the heggar’s feet ; : 
His were the legs that ran at all commands; 
Thoy used on all occasions Richard’s hands : 

His very sou) was not his own; he stole 

‘As others order’d, and without a dole; 

Jn all disputes, on either part he lied, 

‘And freely pledged his oath on either side; 

In all rebellions Richard join’d the rest, 

In all detections Richard first confess’d: 

Yet, though disgraced, he watch’d his time so well, 
He rose in favour, when in fame he fell; 

Base was his usage, vile his whole employ, 

And all despised and fed the pliant boy. 

At length, “'tis time he should abou be sent,” 
Was whisper’d near him,—and abroad he went; 
One morn they call’d him, Richard answer’d not; 
They deem'd him hanging, and in time forgot,— 
Yet miss’d him long, as each throughout the clan, 
Found he “ had better spared a better man.” 


Now Richard's talents for the world were fit, 
He'd no Small cunning, and had some small wit; 
Had that calm look which seem’d to all assent, 
And that complacent speech which nothing meant; 
He'd but one care, and that he strove to hide, 
How best for Richard Monday to provide. 

Steel, through opposing plates, the magnet draws, 
And steely atoms culls from dust and straws ; 
And thus our hero, to his interest true, 

Gold through all bars and from each trifle drew ; 
But still more surely round the world to go, 
This fortune’s child had neither friend nor foe. 

Long lost to us, at last our man we trace,— 

Sir Richard Monday died at Monday-place: 

His lady's worth, his daughter’s we peruso, 

And find his grandsons all as rich as Jews: 

He gave reforming charities a sum, 

And bought the blessings of the blind and dumb; 
Bequeathed to missions money from the stocks, 
And Bibles issued from his private box; 

But to his native place severely just, 

He left a pittance bound in rigid trust;— 

‘Two paltry pounds, on every quarter’s-day, 

(At church produced) for forty loaves should pay ; 
A otinted gift that to the parish shows 

He kept in mind their bounty and their blows! 

‘To farmers three, the year has given a son, 
Finch on the Moor, and French, and Middleton. 
Twice in this year a female Giles I see, 

A Spalding once, and once a Barnaby :-— 

A humble man is he, and when they meet, 

Our farmers find him on a distant seat; 

‘There for their wit he serves 8 constant theme,— 











“ They praise his dairy, they extol his team, 
They ask the price of each unrjvall'’d steed, 

And whence his shecp, that admirable breed ? 

His thriving arts they beg he would explain, 

And where he puts the money he must gain. 
They have their daughters, but they fear their friend 
Would think his sons too much would condescend ; 
They have their sons who would their fortunes try, 
Bat fear his daughters will their suit deny.”” 

So runs the joke, while James, with sigh profound, 
And face of care, looks moveless on the ground * 
His cares, his sighs, provoke the insult more, 

And point the jest—for Barnaby is poor. 

Last in my list, five untaught lads appear; 
Their father dead, compassion sent them heres 
For still that rustic infidel denied 
To have their names with solemn rite applied : 
His, a lone house, by Deadman’s Dyke-way stood 
And bis, a nightly haunt, in Lonely-wood ; 
Each village inn has heard the ruffian boast, 
That he believed “in neither God nor ghost; 
‘That, when the sod upon the sinner press’d, 
He, like the saint, had everlasting rest; 
That never priest believed his doctrines true, 
Bat would, for profit, own himself a Jew, 
Or worship wood and stone, as honest heathen do ; 
That fools alone on future worlds rely, 
And all who die for faith, deserve to die.” 

These malonate th’ attorney’s clerk pro. 

fess’d, 

His own transcendent genius found the rest. 
Our pious matrons heard, and much amazed, 
Gazed on the man, and trembled as they gazed; 
And now his face explored, and now his feet, 
Man’s dreaded foc in this bad man to meet: 
But him our drunkards as their champion raised, 
Their bishop call’d, and as their hero praised ; 
Though most, when sober, and the rest, when sick, 
Had little question whence his bishopric. 

But he, triumphant spirit! all things dared, 

He poach’d the wood, and on the warren enared; 
'T was his, at cards, each novice to trepany” 
And call the wants of rogues the rights of man; 
Wild as the winds, he let his offspring rove, 

And deem'd the marriage-bond the bane of love. 


What age and sickness, for a man so bold, 
Had done, we know not ;—none beheld him old: 
By night, as business urged, he sought the wood,— 
The ditch was deep,—the rain had caused a flood,— 
The foot-bridge fail'd,—he plunged beneath the 
deep, 
And slept, if truth were his, th’ eternal sleep. 
These have we named ; on life’s rough sea they 
sail, 
With many a prosperous, many an adverse gale! 
Where passion soon, like powerful winds, will rage, 
And prudence wearied, with their strength engage; 
Then each, in aid, shall some companion ask, 
For help or comfort in the tedious task ; 
And what that help—what joys from union flow, 
What good or ill, we next prepare to show ; 
And row, meantime, our weary bark ashore, 
As Spenser his—but not with Spenser's oar.* 


On 





* Allusions of this kind are to be found in the Fairy Queen, 
See the end of the first book, and other Places. o 
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‘PART II. 





MARRIAGES, 


«Nubere si qua voles, quamvis propernbitie ambo, 
Differ; habent parves commode magna more. 
Ovid. Fast. lib. iii. 


Previous consideration necessary : yet not too long 
Delay—Imprudent Marriage of old Kirk and his 
Servant — Comparison between an ancient and 

outhful Partner to a young man-~Prudence of 
onald the Gardener — Parish Wedding: the 
compelled Bridegroom : Day of Marriage, how 
spent— Relation of the accomplishments of 
Phabe Dawson, a rustic Beauty: her Lover: 
his Courtship : their Marriage — Misery of Pre- 
cipitation—The wealthy Couple: Reluctance in 
the Husband ; why ?—Unusually fair Signatures 
> in the Register: the common kind — Seduction 
of Lucy Collins by Footman Duniel: her rustic 
Lover : her Return to Him—An ancient Couple : 

, Comparisons on the Occasion — More pleasant 
View of Village Matrimony: Farmers cele- 
brating the Day of Marriage: their Wives — 
Reuben and Rachel, a happy Pair: an Example 
of prudent delay — Reflections on their State 
who were not so prudent, and its Improvement 
towards the Termination of Life: an old Man 
#0 circumstanced—Attempt to seduce a Village 
Beauty : Persuasion and Reply; the Event, 





Disrosep to wed, e’en while you hasten, stay ; 
There's great advantage in a small delay: 

Thus Ovid sang, and much the wise approve 
‘This prudent maxim of the priest of Love: 

If poor, delay for future want prepares, 

And eases humble life of half its cares; 

If rich, delay shall brace the thoughtful mind, 
YP endure the ills that e’en the happiest find: 
Delay shall knowledge yield on either part, 
And show the value of the vanquish’d heart; 
The humours, pussions, morits, failings prove, 
And gently raise the veil that’s worn by Love; 
Love, that impatient guide !—too proud to think 
Of vulgar wants, of clothing, meat, and drink, 
Urges our amorous swains their joys to seize, 
And then, at rags and hunger frighten’d, flees:— 
Yet not too long in cold debate remain 3 

Till age refrain not—but if old, refrain. 

By no such rule would Gaffer Kirk be tried; 

First in the year he led a blooming bride, 

And stood a wither’d elder at her side. 

Oh! Nathan! Nathan! at thy years trepann’d, 
To take a wanton harlot by the hand ! 
Thou, who wert used so tartly to express 

Thy sense of matrimonial happiness, . 
Tillevery youth, whose banns at church were read, 
Strove not to mect, or mecting, hung his head ; 
And every lass forbore at thee to look, 

Asty old fish. too cunning for the hank -—~< 





Now will the jads, rememb’ring insults past, 
Cry, “ What, the wise one in the trap at last ! 

Fie! Nathan! fie! to let an artful jade 
The close recesses of thine heart invade; 

What grievous pangs! what suffering she'll impart, 
And fil with anguish that rebellious heart ; 

For thou wilt strive incessantly, in vain, 

By threatening speech, thy freedom to regain: 
But she for conquest married, nor will prove 

A dupe to thee, thine anger, or thy love; 
Clamorous her tongue will be ;—of either sex 
She’ll gather friends around thee, and perplex 
Thy doubtfal soul :—thy money she will waste, 
Tn the vain rambling of a vulgar taste ; 5 
And will be happy to exert her power, 

In every eye, in thine, at every hour. 

Then wilt thou bluster— No! I will not rest, 
And see consumed each shilling of my chest :* 
Thou wilt be valiant,-“ When thy cousins call, 

I will abuse and shut my door on ‘ail :* 

Thou wilt be cruel !—* What the law allows, 

That be thy portion, my ungrateful spouse ! 

Nor other shillings shalt thou then receive, 

And when I die”—“ What! may I this believe ? 

Are these true tender tears? and does my Kitty 
gricve ? 

Ah! crafty vixen, thine old man has fears 

But weep no more! I’m melted by thy tears, 

Spare but my money ; thou shalt rule me still, 

And see thy cousins—there! I burn the will.”— 

Thus, with example sad, our year began, 

A wanton vixen and a weary man}; 

“ But had this tale in other guise been told,” 

Young let the lover be, the lady old, 

And that dieparity of years shall prove 

No bane of peace, although some bar to love: 

*T is not the worst, our nuptial ties among, 

That joins the ancient bride and bridegroom 
young j;— 

Young wives, like changing winds, their power 
display, 

By shifling points and varying day by day; 

Now zephyrs mild, now whirlwinds in their force, 

They sometimes speed, but often thwart our course ; 

And much experienced should that pilot be, 

Who sails with them on life's tempestuous sea. 

But like a trade-wind is the ancient dame, 

Mild to your wish, and every day the same; 

Steady as time, no sudden squalls you fear, 

Bat set full sail, and with assurance steer; 

Till every danger in your way be pass'd, 

And then she gently, mildly breathes her last + 

Rich you arrive, in port awhile remain, 

And for a second venture suil again. 

For this, blithe Donald southward made hia way, 
And left the lasses on the banks of Tay; 

Him to a neighbouring garden fortune sent, 
Whom we beheld, aspiringly content: 

Patient and mild, he sought the dame to please 
Who ruled the kitchen and who bore the keys. 
Fair Lucy first, the laundry’s grace and pride, 
With smiles and gracious looks, her fortune tried; 
But all in vain she praised his “ pawky eyne,” 
We sk ee Pees oa 
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From mang a fragrant simple, Catharine’s skill 

Drew oil and essence from the boiling still ; 

But not her warmth, nor all her winning ways, 

From his cool phlegm could Donaid’s spirit raise ; 

Of beauty heedless, with the merry mute, 

To Mistress Dobson he preferr'd his suit ; 

There proved his service, there address’d his vows, 

And saw her mistress, — friend, — protectress, — 
spouse ; 

A butler now, he thanks his powerful bride, 

And, like her keys, keeps constant at her side, 


Next at our altar stood a luckless pair, 
Brought by strong passions and a warrant there; 
By long rent cloak, hung loosely, strove the bride, 
From ev'ry eye, what all perceived to hide. 
While the’ boy-bridegroom, shuffling in his pace, 
Now hid awhile and then exposed his face ; 
As shame alternately with anger strove, 
The brain confused with muddy ale to move: 
In haste and stammering he perform'd his part, 
And look'd the rage that rankled in his heart; 
(So will each lover inly curse his fate, 
‘Too soon made happy, and rade wise too late :) 
I saw his features take # savage gloom, 
And deeply threaten for the days to come. 
Low spuke the lass, and lisp'd and minced the while, 
Look’d on the tad, and faintly tried to smile; 
With soften'd speech and humbled tone she strove 
To stir the embers of departed love : 
While he, a tyrant, frowning walk’d before, 
Felt the poor purse, und sought the public door, 
She sadly following in submission went, 
And saw the final shilling foully spent ; 
Then to her father’s hut the pair withdrew, 
And bade to love and comfort long adieu! 
Ah! fly temptation, youth, refrain! refrain! 
I preach for ever; bat I preach in vain! 


Two summers since, I saw, at Lammas Fair, 
The sweetest flower that ever blossom’d there, 
When Phoebe Dawson gaily cross’d the green, 
In haste to see and happy to be seen: 

Her air, her manners, all who saw, admired ; 
Courteous though coy, and gentle though retired; 
The joy of youth and health her eyes display’d, 
And case of heart her every look convey’d ; 

A native skill her simple robes express’d, 

As with untutor’d elegance she dress’d : 

The lads around admired so fair a eight, 

And Phebe felt, and felt she gave, delight. 
Adinirers soon of every age she gain’d, 

Her beauty won them and her worth retain'd; 
Envy itself could no contempt display, 

‘They wish’d her well, whom yet they wish'd away. 
Correct in thought, she judged a servant's place 
Preserved a rustic beauty from disgrace ; 

But yet on Sunday-eve, in freedom’s hour, 

With secret joy she felt that beauty’s power, 
‘When some proud bliss upon the heart would steal, 
That, poor or rich, a beauty still must feel— 


At length, the youth, ordain’d to move her breast, 
. Before the swains with bolder spirit prese’d ; 
With looks less timid made his passion known, 
And pleased by manners most unlike her own; 
Loud though in love, and confident though young; 
Fieree in his air, and voluble of tougue; 








By trade a tailor, though, in scorn of trade, 

He served the Squire, and brush‘d the coat he made: 

Yet now, would Phebe her consent afford, 

Her slave alone, again he’d mount the board; 

With her should years of growing love be spent, 

And growing wealth :—sbe sigh’d and look’d cons 
sent. * 

Now, through the lane, up hill, and ‘cross the 

green, " 

(Seen by but few, and blushing to be seen— 

Dejected, thoughtful, anxious, and aftaid,) 

Led by the Jover, walk’d the silent maid: . 

Slow through the meadows roved they, many a mile 

‘Toy’d by cach bank and trifled at each stile; 

Where, as he painted every blissful view, 

And highly colour’d what he strongly drew, 

The pensive damsel, prone to tender fears, 

Dimm’d the false prospect with prophetic tears.—- 

Thus pass’d th’ allotted hours, till lingering late, 

The lover loiter’d at the master's gate ; 

There he pronounced adieu !—and yet would stay 

Till chidden—soothed—ontreated—forced away } 

He would of coldness, though indulged, complain, 

And oft retire, and oft return again; - 

When, if his teasing vex’d her gentle mind, “ 

The grief assumed, compell'd her to be kind! 4 

For he would proof of plighted kindness crave, 

That she resented first, and then forgave, 

And to his grief and penance yielded more 

Than his presumption had required before— 

Ah! fly temptution, youth; refrain! refrain ! 

Each yielding maid and each presuming swain! 


Lo! now with red rent cloak and bonnet black, 
And torn green gown loose hanging at her back, 
One who an infunt in her arms sustains, 

And seems in patience striving with her pains; 
Pinch’d are her looks, as one who pines for bread, 
Whose cares are growing, and whose hopes are fled 5 
Pale her parch’d lips, her heavy eyes sunk low, 
And tears unnoticed from their channels flow ; 
Serene her manner, till some sudden pain 
Frets the meek evul, and then she’s calm 
Her broken pitcher to the pool she takes, 
And every step with cautious terror makes; 

For not alone that infant in her arms, 

But nearer cause, her anxious soul alarms, 

With water burthen’d, then she picks her way, 
Slowly and cautious, in the clinging clay ; 

Till, in mid-green, she trusts a place unsound, 
And deeply plunges in th’ adhesive ground : 
Thence, but with pain, her slender foot she takes, 
While hope the mind as strength the frame forsakes; 
For when so full the cup of sorrow grows, 

Add but a drop, it instantly o’ertlows, 

And now her path but not her peace she gains, 
Safe from her task, but shivering with her pains; 
Her home she reaches, open leaves the door, 

And placing first her infant on the floor, 

She bares her bosom to the wind, and sits, 

And sobbing struggles with the rising fits: 

In vain, they come, she feels th’ inflating grief, 
That shuts the swelling bosom from relief; 

That speaks in fecble cries a soul distress’d, 

Or the sad laugh that cannot be repress’d. 

The neighbour-matron leaves her wheel, and flies 
With all the aid her poverty supplies; 
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Unfee’d, the calls of nature she obeys, 

Not led by profit,'nor ailured by praise ; 

And waiting long, till these contentions cease, 
., She speaks of comfort, and departs in peace. 


. _ Friend of distress! the mourner feels thy aid, 
She cannot pay thee, but thou wilt be paid. 


But who this child of weakness, want, and care? 
°*T is Phoebe Dawson, pride of Lammas Fair; 
Who took her lover for his sparkling eyes, 
Expressions warm, and love-inspiring lies: 
Compassion first assail'd her gentle heart, 

For all his suffering, all his bosom’s smart: 

“ And then his prayers! they would a savage move, 
And win the coldest of the sex to love :”-— 
But ah! too soon his looks success declared, 
Too late her loss the marriage-rite repair’d ; 
The faithless flatterer then his vows forgot, 

A captious tyrant or a noisy sot: 

If present, railing, till he saw her pain’d ; 

If absent, spending what their labours gain’d 5 
Till that foir form in want and sickness pined, 
ind hope and comfort fled that gentle mind. 
Then fly temptation, youth ; resist, refrain ! 
‘Nor let me preach for ever and in vain! 


Next came a well-dress’d pair, who left their coach, 
And made, in long procession, slow approach : 
For this gay bride had many a female friend, 
And youths were there, this favour’d youth t’attend : 
Silent, nor wanting due respect, the crowd 
Stood humbly round, and gratulation bow’d ; 

But not that silent crowd, in wonder fix’d, 

Not numerous friends, who praise and envy mix’d, 

Nor nymphs attending near to swell the pride 

Of one more fair, the ever-smiling bride ; 

Nor that gay bride, adorn’d with every grace, 

Nor love nor joy triumphant in her face, 

Could from the youth’s, sad signs of sorrow chase : 

Why Glas: thou grieve? wealth, pleasure, freedom, 
thine ; 

Vex'd it thy soul, that freedom to resign? 

puke Scandal truth? “Thou didst not then intend 

So soon to bring thy wooing to an end ?” 

Or, was it, as our prating rustics say, 

To end as soon, but. in a different way? 

°T is told thy Phyllis is a skilful dame, 

Who play’d uninjared with the dangerous flame: 

That, while, like Lovelace, thou thy coat display’d, 

And hid the snare for her affection laid, 

‘Thee, with her net, she found the means to catch, 

And, at the amorous see-saw, won the match :* 

Yet others tell, the Captain fix’d thy doubt, 

He'd call thee brother, or he’d call thee out :— 

But rest the motive—all retreat too late, 

Joy like thy bride's should on thy brow have sate; 

‘The deed had then appear’d thine own intent, 

A glorious day, by gracious fortune sent, 

In each revolving year to be in triumph spent. 

‘Then in few weeks that cloudy brow had been 

Without a wondor or a whisper scen ; 

And none had been so weak as to inquire, 

“Why pouts my Lady?” or “why frowns the 
*Squire 2” 


* Clarissa, vol. vii. Lovelace’s Leiter. 





How fair these names, how much unlike they 
look 

To all the blurr’d subscriptions in my book: 
The bridegroom’s letters stand in row above, 
Tapering yet stout, like pine-trees in his grove 3 
While free and fine the bride’s appear below, 
As light and slender as her jasmines grow. 
Mark now in what confusion, stoop or stand, 
The crooked scrawls of many a clownish hand; 
Now out, now in, they droop, they fall, they riee, 
Like raw recruits drawn forth for exercise ; 
Ere yet reform’d and modell’d by the drill, 
The free-born legs stand striding as they will, 


Muck have I tried te guide the fist along. 
Bot still the blunderers placed their blottings wrong: 
Behold these marks uncouth ! how strange that men 
Who guide the plough, should fail to guide the pen! 
For half a mile, the furrows even lie; 
For half an inch the letters stand awry ;— 
Our peasants, strong and sturdy in the field, 
Cannot these arms of idle students wield : 

Like them, in feudal days, their valiant lords - 
Resign’d the pen and grasp’d their conqu'ring 
swords ; ‘ 

They to robed clerks and poor dependent men 
Left the light duties of the peaceful pen; 

Nor to their ladies wrote, but sought to prove, 

By deeds of death, their hearts were fitl'd with love, 


But yet, small arts have charms for female eyes ; 
Our rustic nymphs the beau and scholar prize 5 
Unletter’d swains and ploughmen coarse they slight, 
For those who dress, and amorous scrolls indite. 

For Lucy Collins happier days had been, 

Had Footman Daniel scorn’d his native green ; 

Or when he came an idle coxcomb down, 

Had he his love reserved for lass in town ; 

To Stephen Hill she then had pledged her truth,— 

A sturdy, sober, kind, unpolish’d youth ; 

But from the day, that fatal day she spied 

The pride of Daniel, Daniel was her pride. 

In all concerns was Stephen just and true ; 

But coarse his doublet was and patch’d in view, 

And felt his stockings were, and blacker than his 
shoe ; 

While Daniel’s linen all was fine and fair,— 

His master wore it, and he deign’d to wear: 

(To wear his livery, some respect might prove 5 

To wear his linen, must be sign of love :) 

Blue was his coat, unsoil’d by spot or stain ; 

His hose were silk, his shoes of Spanish-grain ; 

A silver knot his breadth of shoulder bore ; 

A diamond buckle blazed his breast before— 

Diamond he swore it was! and show'd it as he 
SWOre 5 

Rings on his fingers shone ; his milk-white hand 

Could pick-tooth case and box for snuff command: 

And thus, with clouded cane, a fop complete, 

He stalk'd, the jest and glory of the street. 

Join’d with these powers, he could so sweetly sing, 

Talk with such toss, and saunter with such swing; 

Laugh with such glee, and trifle with such art, 

That Lucy’s promise fail’d to shield her heart. 

Stephen, meantime, to ease his amorous cares, 
Fix’d his full mind upon his farm’s affairs; 

Two pigs, a cow, and wethers half a score, 
Increased his stock, and still he look’d for more 
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He, for his acres few, so duly paid, 

‘Phat yet more acres to his lot were laid ; 

Till our chaste nymphs no longer felt disdain, - 
And prudent matrone praised the frugal swain ; 
Who thriving well, through many a fruitful year, 
Now clothed himself anew, and acted overseer. 


Just then poor Lucy, from her friend in town, 
Fled in pure fear, and came a beggar down; 
Trembling, at Stephen’s door she knock'd for 

bread,-— 
Was chidden first, next pitied, and then fed ; 
Then sat at Stephen’s board, then shared in Ste- 
phen's bed : 
All hope of marriage lost in her disgrace, 
He mourns a flame revived, and she a love of lace. 


Now to be wed a well-match'd couple came; 
Twice had old Lodge been tied, and twice the dame; 





Tottering they came and toying, (odious acene y 
And fond and simple, as they'd always been. 
Children from wedlock we by laws restrain ; 
‘Why not prevent them, when they ’re such again ? 
Why not forbid the doting souls, to prove 

Th’ indecent fondling of preposterous love ? 

In spite of prudence, uncontroll’d by shame, 
The amorous senior woos the toathless dame, 
Relating idly, at the closing eve, 

‘The youthful follies he disdains to leave ; 

Til youthful follies wake a transient fire, 

‘When arm in arm they totter and retire. 


So a fond pair of solemn birds, all day, 
Blink in their seat, and doze the hours away; 
Then by the moon awaken’d, forth they move, 
And fright the songsters with their cheerless love. 


_ So two sear trees, dry, stunted, and unsound, 
Each other catch, when dropping to the ground ; 
Entwine their wither'd arms *gainst wind and wea- 

ther, 
And shake their leafless heads and drop together, 


So two cold limbs, touch’d by Galvani’s wire, 
Move with new life, and feel awaken’d fire; 
Quivering awhile, their flaccid forms remain, 
Then turn to cold torpidity again, 


“But ever frowns your Hymen? man and maid, 
Are all repenting, suffering, or betray’d?” 
Forbid it, Love! we have our couples here 
Who hail the day in each revolving year; 
These are with us, as in the world around; 
They are not frequent, but they may be found. 


Our farmers too, what though they fail to prove, 
In Hymen’s bonds, the tenderest slaves of love, 
(Nor, like those pairs whora sentiment unites, 
Feel they the fervour of the mind's delights ;} 

‘Yet coarsely kind and comfortably gay, 

They herp the board and hail the happy day : 
And thongh the bride, now freed from school, admits, 
OF pride implanted there, some transient fits ; 

Yet soon she casts her girlish fights aside, 

And in substantial blessings rests her pride, 

No more she moves in measured steps, no more 
Runs, with bewilder'd ear, her music o'er; 

No mere recites her French the hinds among, 





But cindes her maidens in her mother-tongue ; 
Her tambour-frame she leaves and diet epare, 
Plain work and plenty with her house to share; 


Till, all her varnish lost, in few short years, 
In all her worth, the farmer's wife appears. 

Yet not the ancient kind; nor she who gave 
Her soul to gain—a mistress and a slave: 
Who not to sleep allow’d the needful time ; 
To whom repose was loss, and sport a crime; “ 
Who, in her meanest room (and all were mean, 
A noisy drudge, from morn tid night was seen j— 
But she, the daughter, boasts a decent room, 
Adorn’d with carpet, form'd in Wilton’s loom; 
Fair prints along the paper’d wall are spread; 
There, Werter sees the sportive children fed, 
And Charlotte, here, bewails her lover dead, 


°T is here, assembled, while in space apart 
Their husbands, drinking, warm the opcning heart, 
Our neighbouring dames, on festal days, unite 
With tongues more fluent and with hearts as light ; 
Theirs is that art, which English wives alone 
Profess—a boast and privilege their own; 
An art it is, where each at once attends 
To all, and claims attention from her friends, 
When they engage the tongue, the eye, the ear, 
Reply when list’ning, and when speaking hear : 
The ready converse knows no dull dela: 8, wo 
“But double are the pains, and doubis be thy 

praise.”* 


‘Yet not to those alone who bear command 
Heaven gives a heart to hail the marriage band; 
Among their servants, we the pairs can show, 
Who much to love and more to prudence owe: 
Reuben and Rachel, though as fond as doves, 
Were yet discrect and cautious in their loves ; 
Nor would attend to Cupid's wild commands, 
‘Till cool reflection bade them join their hands : 
When both were poor, they thought it argued ill 
Of hasty love to make them poorer still ; 

Year after year with savings long laid by, 

They bought the future dwelling’s fall supply ; 

Her frugal fancy cull’d the smaller ware, 

The weighticr purchase ask’d her Reuben’s care 5 

Together then their last year's gain they threw, 

And lo! an auction’d bed, with curtains. xeat an 
new. 

Thus both, as prudence counsell’d, wisely, stay'd, 

And cheerful then the calls of Love obey’d: 

What if, when Rachel gave her hand, ’t was one 

Embrown’d by Winter's ice and Summer's sun? 

What if, in Reuben’s hair, the female eye 

Usurping grey among the black could spy? 

What if, in both, life’s bloomy flush was lost, 

And their full autumn felt the mellowing frost? 

Yet time, who blow’d the rose of youth away, 

Had left the vigorous stem without decay ; 

Like those tall elms, in Farmer Frankford’s ground, 

They ’ll grow no more,—but all their growth is 
sound ; 

By time confirm’d and rooted in the land, 

‘The storms they ‘ve stood still promise they shall 
stand. 


‘These are the happier pairs, 


Their hopes are strong, their humble portion bless’d; 
While those more rash 


to hasty marriage led, 
Lament th’ impatience which now stints their bread: 


~ 


their life has rest, 
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When such their union, years their cares increase, | While, through each year, as health and strength 


Pheir love grows colder, and their pleasures cease; 
In health just fed, in sickness just relieved ; 

* By hardsliips harass’ and by children grieved 3 
Try petty quarrels and in peevish strife, 

7 the once fond couple waste the spring of Jife: 

Mt when to age mature those children grown, 
Find hopes and homes and hardships of their own, 
The harass’d couple feel their lingering woes 
Receding slowly, till they find repose. 

Complaints and murmurs then are laid aside, 
(By reason these subdued, and those by pride;) 
And, taught by care, the patient man and wife 
Agree to share the bitter-swect of life ; 
(Life that has sorrow much and sorrow's cure, 
Where they who most enjoy shall much endure :) 
‘Their rest, their labours, duti fferings, prayers, 
Compose the soul, and fit it for its cares ; 
Their graves before them and their griefs behind, 
Have cach a med’cine for the rustic mind ; 
Nor has he care to whom his wealth shall go, 
Or who shall labour with his spade and hoe ; 
But as he lends the strength that yet remains, 
And some dead neighbour on his bier sustains, 

\ (One with whom oft he whirl’d the bounding flail, 
\Toss’d the broad quoit, or took th’ inspiring ale,) 
“For me,” (he meditates,) “ shall soon be done 
This friendly duty, when my race be run; 
°T was first in trouble as in error pass’d, 
Dark clouds and stormy cares whole years o'ercast, 
But ea my setting day, and sunshine smiles at 
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My vices punish’d and my follies spent, 
Not loth to die, but yet to live content, 
I rest :"—then casting on the grave his eye, 
His friend compels a tear, and his own griefs a sigh, 











Last on my list appears a match of love, 
And one of virtue ;—happy may it prove |— 
Sir Edward Archer is an amorous knight, 

‘And maidens chaste and lovely shun his sight; 
Us bailiff’s daughter suited much his taste, 
For Fanny Price was lovely and was chaste ; 
To her the Knight with gentle looks drew near, 
And timid voice assumed, to banish fear :— 


“ Hope of my life, dear sovereign of my breast, 
Which, since I knew thee, knows not joy nor rest; 
Know, thou art all that my delighted eyes, 

My fondest thoughts, my proudest wishes prize 3 
And ia that bosom—(what on carth so fair !) 

To cradle some coarse peasant’s sprawling heir? 
To be that pillow which some surly swain 

May treat with scorn and agonize with pain? 

Art thou, sweet maid, a ploughman’s wants to share, 
To dread his insult, to support his care ; 

To hear his follies, his contempt to prove, 

And (oh! the torment!) to endure his love ; 

Till want and deep regret those charms destroy, 
That time would spare, if time were pass’d in joy? 
With him, in varied pains, from morn till night, 
Your hours shall pass; yourself a ruffian’s right; 
Your softest bed shall be the knotted wool ; 

Your purest drink the waters of the pool ; 

Your sweetest food will but your life sustain, 

And your best pleasure be a rest from pein; 
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abate, 
You ’li weep your woes and wonder at your fate; 
And ery, ‘ Behold,’ as life’s last cares come on, 
*My burthens growing when my strength is gone” 
“Now turn with me, and all the young desire, 
That taste can form, that fancy can require ; 
All that excites enjoyment, or procures 
Wealth, health, respect, delight, und love, are yours, 
Sparkling, in cups of gold, your wines shall How, 
Grace that fair hand, in that dear bosom glow ; 
Fruits of cach clime, and flowers, through all the 
year 
Shall on your walls and in your walks appear 3 
Where all beholding, shall your praise repeat, 
No fruit so tempting and no flower so sweet: 
The softest carpets in your rooms shall lie, 
Pictures of happiest loves shall mect your eye, 
And tallest mirrors, reaching to the floor, 
Shall show you all the object I adore ; 
Who, by the hands of wealth and fashion dress’d, 
By slaves attended and by friends caress’d, 
Shall move, a wonder, through the public ways, 
And hear the whispers of adoring praise. 
Your female friends, though gayest of the gay, 
Shall see you happy, and shall, sighing, say, 
While smother’d envy rises in the breast,— 
‘Oh! that we lived so beauteous and so bless’d!” 


“Come then, my mistress, and my wife ; for she 
Who trusts my honour is the wife for me; 
Your slave, your husband, and your friend employ, 
In search of pleasures we may both enjoy.” 


To this the damsel, meekly firm, replied: 
“ My mother loved, was married, toil'd, and died ; 
With joys, she ’d griefs, had troubles in her course, 
But not one grief was pointed by remorse; 
My mind is fix’d, to Heaven I resign, 
And be her love, her life, her comforts mine.” 


Tyrants have wept; and those with hearts of steel, 
Unused the anguish of the heart to heal, 

Have yet the transient power of virtue known, 
And felt th’ imparted joy promote their own. 

Our Knight, relenting, now befriends a youth 
Who to the yielding maid had vow'd his truth; 
And finds in that fair deed a sacred joy 
That will not perish, and that cannot cloy :— 

A living joy, that shall its gpirit keep, 
When every beauty fades, and all the passions sleep. 
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BURIALS. 
Qui voltia Acherontis atri, 
‘Qui Stygia tristem, non tristis, videt,— 
Par ille Regi, par Buperis crit. |” 
SENECA im Agamem. 


True Christian Resignation not frequently to be 
seen—The Register a melancholy Record—A 
dying man, who at length sends for a Priest: for 
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what purpose? answered—Old Collett of | What I behold are feverish fits of strife, 
Inn, an instance of Dr. Young’s slow-sudden|"T wist fears of dying and desire of life : 
Death: his Character and Conduct—~The Man-/|Those earthly hopes, that to thé last endure } 
ners and Management of the widow Goe: her|Those fears, that hopes superior fail to cure; 
successful Attention to Business: her Decease| At best a sad submission to the doom, 
unexpected — The Infant.boy of Gerard Ablett|Which, turning from the danger, lets it come, 








dies: Reflections on his death, and the Survivor 
his Sister-T'win — The funeral of the deceased 
Lady of the Manor described: her neglected 
Mansion : Undertaker and Train: the Character 
which her monument will hereafter display — 
Burial of an ancient Maiden : some former draw- 
back on her Virgin-fame: Description of her 
‘ House and Houschold: Her Manners, Appre- 
hensions, Death—lIsaac Ashford, a virtuous Pea- 
sant, dies: his manly Character : Reluctance to 
enter the Poor-House ; and why — Misfortune 
and Derangement of Intellect in Robin Dingley : 
whence they proceeded : he is not restrained by 
Misery from a wandering life: his various re- 
turns to his Parish: his final Return—Wile of 
Farmer Frankford dies in Prime of Life: Afilic- 
tion in Consequence of such Death: melancholy 
view of her House, ete. on her Family’s Return 
from her funeral: Address to Sorrow — Leah 
Cousins, a midwife: her Character; and suc- 
cessful Practice: at length opposed by Doctor 
Glibb : Opposition in the Parish: Argument of 
the Doctor ; of Leah: her Failure and Decease— 
Burial of Roger Cuff, a Sailor: his Enmity to 
his Family ; ow it originated: his Experiment 
and its Consequence~-The Register terminates— 
A Bell heard: Inquiry for whom ? The Sexton— 
Character of old Dibble, and the five Rectors 
whom be served—Reflections—Conclusion. 











Trene was, 't is said, and I believe, a time, 
When humble Christians died with views sublime ; 
‘When all were ready for their faith to bleed, 

But few to write or wrangle for their crecd ; 
‘When lively faith upheld the sinking heart, 

And friends, assured to meet, prepared to part; 
When Love felt hope, when sorrow grew serene, 
And all was comfort in the death-bed scene. 


Alas! when now the gloomy king they wait, 
*T is weakness yielding to resistless fate; 
Like wretched men upon the occan cast, 
They labour hard and struggle to the last ; 
“Hope against hope,” and wildly gaze around, 
In search of help that never shall be found : 
Nor, till the last strong billow stops the breath, 
Will they believe them in the jaws of Death! 


When these my records I reflecting read, 
And find what ills these nuracrous births succeed ; 
What powerful griefs these nuptial ties attend, 
With what regret these painful journeys end : 
When from the cradle to the grave I look, 
Mine I conceive a melancholy book. 


Where now is perfect resignation seen ? 
Alas! it is not on the village green :— 
T’ve seldom known, though I have often read 
Of happy peasants on their dying-bed ; 
Whose looks proclaim'd that sunshine of the breast, 
‘That more than hope, that Heaven itself ‘express’d. 





Sick lies the man, bewilder’d, lost, afraid, 
His spirits vanquish’d, and bis strength decay’d; 
No hope the friend, the nurse, the doctor lend— 
“Call then a priest, and fit him for his end.” 
A priest is call’d; *t is now, alas! too late, 
Death enters with him at the cottage-gate; 
Or time allow’d,-—he goes, assured to find 
The self-commanding, all-confiding mind ; 
And sighs to hear, what we may justly call 
Death’s common-place, the train of thought in all, 
“True, I’m a sinner,” feebly he begins, 
“ But trust in Mercy to forgive my sins :” 
(Such cool confvesion no past crimes excite! 
Such claim on Mercy secms the sinner’s right !) 
“T know, mankind are frail, that God is just, 
And pardons those who in his mercy trust; 
We're sorely tempted in a world like this, 
All men have done, and ¥ like all, amiss; 
But now, if spared, it is my full intent rf 
On all the past to ponder and repent: 
Wrongs against me I pardon great and small, 
And if I die I die in peace with all.” 
His merits thus and not his sins confess’d, 
He speaks his hopes, and leaves to Heaven the rest. 
Alas! are these the prospects, dull and cold, 
That dying Christians to their priests unfold? 
Or mend the prospect when th’ enthusiast cries, 
“I die assured !” and in a rapture dies? 
Ah, where that humble, self-abasing mind, 
With that confiding spirit, shall we find; 
The mind that, feeling what repentance brings, 
Dejection’s terror and Contrition’s stings, 
Feels then the hope, that mounts all care above, 
And the pure joy that flows from pardoning love? 
Such have I seen in death, and much eplyre, —"—~ 
So many dying—that I see no more : 
Lo now my records, where I grieve to trace, 
How Death has triumph’d in so short a space; 
Who are the dead, how died they, I relate, 
And snatch some portion of their acts from fate. 
With Andrew Collett we the year begin, 
The blind, fat landlord of the Old Crown Tnon,— 
Big as his butt, and, for the self same use, 
To take in stores of strong fermenting juice, 


On his huge chair beside the fire he sate, 


-|In revel chief, and umpire in debate; 


Each night his string of vulgar tales he told; 

When ale was cheap and bachelors were bold? 

His heroes all were famous in their days, 

Cheats were his boast and drunkards had his praise; 

“One, in three draught, three mugs of ale took 
down, 

As mugs were then, the champion of the Crown 3 

For thrice three days another lived on ale, : 

And knew no change but that of mild and stale; 

‘Two thirsty soakers watch’d a vessel's side, 

When he the tap, with dexterous hand, applied ; 

Nor from their seats departed, till they found 

The butt was out, and heard the mournful sound,’ 
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He praised a poacher, precious child of fun! 
Who shot the keeper with his own spring-gun; 
Nor less the amuggler who the exciseman ticd, 
And left him hanging at the birch-wood side, 
‘There to expire ;—but one who saw him hi 

Cut the good cord—a traitor of the gang. 


His own exploits with boastful glee he told, 
What ponds he emptied and what pikes he sold; 
And-how, when bless'd with sight alert and gay, 
The nighi’s amusements kept him through the day. 


He sang the praises of those times, when all 
“ For cards and dice, as for their drinks, might call ; 
When justice wink’d on every jovial erew, 
And ten-pins tumbled in the parson’s view.” 


He told, when angry wives, provoked to rail, 
Or drive a third-day drunkard from his ale, 
‘What were his triumphs, and how great the skill 
That won the vex’d virago to his will; 
Who raving came; then talk’d in milder strain — 
Then wept, then drank, and pledged her spouse 
again, 


" Such were his themes: how knaves o’er Jaws 
‘ prevail, 
r, when made captives, how they fly from jail; 
The young how brave, how subtle were the old: 
And oaths attested all that Folly told. 


On death like his what name shall we bestow, 
So very sudden! yet so very slow? 
*T was slow :—Disease, augmenting year by year, 
Show'd the grim king by gradual steps brought 
near : 
°T was not Jess sudden ; in the night he died, 
He drank, he swore, he jested, and he lied; 
‘Thus aiding folly with departing breath : 
“ Beware, Lorenzo, the slow-sudden death.” 


Next died the Widow Goe, an active dame, 
Famed ten miles round, and worthy all her fame ; 
#SnG lost her husband when their loves were young, 

But kept her farm, her credit, and her tongue : 
Full thirty years she ruled, with matchless skill, 
With guiding judgment and resistless will; 
Advice she scorn'd, rebellions she suppress’d, 
‘And sons and servants bow’d at her behest. 

Like that great man’s, who to his Saviour came, 
Were the strong words of this commanding dame:— 
“Come,” if she said, they came; if“ go,” were gone; 
And if“ do this,”"—that instant it was done: 

Her maidens told she was all eye and ear, 

In darkness saw and could at distance hear ;— 
No parish-business in the place could stir, 
Without direction or assent from her : 

In turn she took cach office as it fell, 

Knew all their duties, and discharged them well; 
The lazy vagrants in her presence shook, 

And pregnant damsels fear’d her stern rebuke; 
She look’d on want with judgment clear and cool, 
And felt with reason and bestow’d by rule; 

She match’d both sons and daughters to her mind, 
And lent them eyes, for Love, she heard, was blind ; 
Yet ceaseless still she throve, alert, alive, 

The working bee, in full or empty hive; 

Busy and careful, like that working bee, 

No iime for love nor tender cares had she; 
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But when our farmers made their amorous vows, 
She talk’d of market-steeds and patent ploughs. 
Nor uncmploy’d her evenings pass’d away, 
Amusement closed aa business waked the day 3 
When to her toilet’s brief conccrns she ran, 

And conversation with her friends began, 

Who all were welcome, what they saw, to share; 
And joyous neighbours praised her Christmas fare, 
That none around might, in their scorn, complain 
That Gossip Goe was greedy in her gain. a 


Thus long she reign’d, admired, if not approved ; 
Praised, if fiot honour’d; fear'd, if not beloved :— 
When, as the busy days of Spring drew near, 
That call'd for all the forecast of the year; 

When lively hope the rising crop surveyd, 

And April promised what September paid; 

When stray'd her lambs where gorse and green- 

weed grow ; 

When rose her grass in richer vales below; 

When pleased she look’d on all the smiling land, 
And view'd the hinds who wrought at her command; 
(Poultry in groups stil! follow'd where she went ;) 
Then dread o’ercame her,—that her days were spent. 


* Bless me! I die, and not a warning piv’n— 
With much to do on Earth, and aut for Heaven ! 
No reparation for my soul’s affairs, 

No leave petition’d for the barn’s repairs ; 
Accounts perplex’d, my interest yet unpaid, 

My mind unsettled, and my will unmade ;—~ 
A lawyer haste, and in your way a priest ; 

And let me die in one good work at least.” 

She spake, and trembling, dropp'd upon her knees, 
Heaven in her eye and in her hand her keys; 

And still the more she found her life decay, 

With greater force she grasp’d those signs of sway: 
Then fell and died !—In haste her sons drew near, 
And dropp’d, in haste, the tributary tear; ig 
Then from th’ adhering clasp the keys unbound, 
And consolation for their sorrows found, 

Death has his infant train; his bony arm 
Strikes from the baby-cheek the rosy charm : 
The brightest eye his glazing film makes dim, 
And his cold touch sets fast the lithest limb: 

He seized the sick’ning boy to Gerard lent,* 
When three days’ life, in feeble cries, were spent; 
In pain brought forth, those painful hours to stay, 
To breathe in pain, and sigh its soul away ! i 


“ But why thus lent, if thus recall'd again, 
To cause and feel, to live and die in, pain?” 
Or rather say, Why grievous these appear, 
Ifall it pays of Heaven's eternal year ; 
If these sad sobs and pitcous sighs sccure 
Delights that live, when worlds no more endure? 


The sister-spirit long may lodge below, 
And pains from nature, pains from reason, know} 
Through all the common ills of life may run, 
By hope perverted and by love undone}; 
A wife's distress, a mother's pangs may dread, 
And widow-tears, in bitter anguish, shed ; 
May at old age arrive through numerous harms, 
With children’s children in those feeble arms: 
Nor till by years of want and grief oppress’d, 
Shail the sad spirit flee and be at rest! 
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Yet happier therefore shall we deem the boy, 
Secured from anxious care and dangerous joy ! 


Not so! for then would Love Divine in vain 
Send all the burthens weary men sustain ; 
All that now curb the passions when they rage, 
The checks of youth and the regrets of age;, 
All that now bids us hope, believe, endure, 
Our sorrow’s comfort and our vice’s cure ; 
All that for Heaven’s high joys the spirits train, 
And charity, the crown of all, were vain. 


Say, will you call the breathless infant bless'’d 
Because no cares the silent grave molest ? 
So would you deem the nursling from the wing 
Untimely thrust, and never train’d to sing ; 
But far more bless’d the bird whose grateful voice 
Sings its own joy, and makes the woods rejoice, 
Though, while untaught,ere yet he charm’d the ear, 
Hard were his trials and his pains severe! 


Next died the Lady who yon Hall possess'd ; 
And here they brought her noble bones to rest. 
In Town she dwelt ;—forsaken stood the Hall: 
‘Worrs ate the floors, the tap’stry fled the wall: 
No fire the kitchen’s cheerless grate display’d ; 
No cheerful light the long-closed sash convey’d; 
The crawling worm, that turns a summer-fly, 
Here spun his shroud and laid him up to die 
‘The winter-death :—upon the bed of state, 
‘The bat shriil-shrieking woo'd his flickering mate; 
‘To empty rooms the curious came no more, 
From empty cellars turn'd the angry poor, 
And surly beggars cursed the ever-bolted door. 
To one small room the steward found his way, 
Where tenants follow’d to complain and pay ; 
‘Yct no complaint before the Lady came, 
The fecling servant spared the fecble dame ; 
Who saw her farms with his observing eyes, 
And answer'd all requesta with his replics ;— 
She came not down, her falling groves to view; 
Why should she know what one so faithful knew ? 
Why come, from many clamorous tongues to hear 
What one so just might whisper in her car? 
Her oaks or acres, why with care explore ; 
Why learn the wants, the sufferings of the poor ; 
When one so knowing all their worth could trace, 
And one so pitcous govern’d in her place? 


Lo! now what dismal sons of Darkness come, 
To bear this daughter of Indulgence horne}; 
Tragedians all, and well’arranged in black! 
Who natare, fecling, force, expression lack ; 
Who cause no tear, but gloomily pass by, 

And shake their sables in the wearied eye, 

That turns disgusted from the pompous scene, 
Proud without grandeur, with profusion, mean ! 
The tear for kindness past affection owes; 

For worth deceased the sigh from reason flows; 
E'’en well feign’d passion for our sorrows call, 
And real tears for mimic miseries fall : 

But this poor farce has neither truth nor art 

To please the faney or to touch the heart ; 
Unlike the darkness of the sky, that pours 

On the dry ground its fertilizing showers; 
Unlike to that which strikes the soul with dread, 
When thunders roar, and forky fires are shed; 
Dark but not awful, dismal but yet mean, 

With anxious bustle moves the cumbrous scene; 


Presents no objects tender or profound, 
But spreads its cold unmeaning gloom around. 


Whicn woes are feign’d, how il] such forms ap- 


pear 
And oh! how needless, when the wos sincere, / 


Slow to the vault they come, with heavy tread; 
Bending beneath the Lady and her lead; 7 
A case of elm surrounds that ponderous chest, 
Close on that case the crimson velvet’s press’d; 
Ungenerous this, that to the worm denies, 
With niggard caution, his appointed prize; ~ 
For now, ere yet he works his tedious way, 
Through cloth and wood and metal to his prey, 
‘That prey dissolving shall a mass remain, 
That fancy loathes and worms themselves disdain. 


But sec! the master-mourner makes his way, 
To end his office for the coffin’d clay ; 
Pleased that our rustic men and maids behold 
His plate like silver, and his studs like gold, 
As they approach to spell the age, the name, 
And all the titles of th’ illustrious dame — 
This as (my duty done) some scholar read, 
A village-father look’d disdain and said: 
“ Away, my friends! why take such pains to know, 
What some brave marble soon in church sha! 

show! 

Where not alone her gracious name shall stand, 
But how she lived—the blessing of the land; 
How much we all deplored the noble dead, 
What groans we utter’d and what tears we shed} 
Tears true as those, which in the sleepy eyes 
Of weeping cherubs on the stone shall rise ; 
Tears, true as those, which, ere she found her grave, 
The noble Lady to our sorrows grave.” 


Down by the church-way walk and where the 
‘brook 
Winds round the chancel like a shepherd’s crook ; 
In that small house, with those green pales before, - 
Where jasmine trails on either side the door ; 
Where those dark shrubs that now grow wikat, 
will, aa 
Were clipp'd in form and tantalized with skill; 
Where cockies blanch'd and pebbles neatly spread, 
Form'd shining borders for the larkepur’s bed ;— 
There lived a lady, wise, austere, and nice, 
Who show’d her virtue by her scorn of vices 
In the dear fashions of her youth she dress’d, 
A pea-green joseph was her favourite vest ; 
Erect she stood, she walk’d with stately mien, 
Tight was her length of stays, and she was tall 
and lean. 


There long she lived in miaiden-state immured, 
From looks of love and treacherous man secured; 
Though evil fame—(but that was long before) 
Had blown her dubious blast at Catherine's door 
A Captain thither, rich from India came, 

And though a cousin call’d, it touch’d her fame: 
Her annual stipend rose from his behest, 

And all the Jong-prized treasures she possess’d s—= 
If aught like joy awhile appear’d to stay 

In that stern face, and chase those frowns away, 
°T was when her treasures she disposed for view, 
And heard the praises to their splendour due; 
Silks beyond price, so rich they'd stand alone, 
And diamonds blazing on the buckled zone; 
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Rows of rare pearls by curious workmen set, 
And bracelets fair jn box of gloasy jet ; 

Bright potish’d amber, precious from its size, 
Wr forms the fzirest*fancy could devise: 

Hee drawers of cedar, shut with secret springs, 
Cotccal’d the watch of gold and rubicd rings; 
Titers, long proofs of love, and verses fine 
Round the pinked rims of crisped Valentine. 
Her china-closet, cause of daily care, 

For woman's wonder held her pencill’d ware 5 
That pictured wealth of China and Japan, 
Like its cold mistress, shunn’d the eye of man. 


Her neat small room, adorn’d with maiden-taste, 
Aclipp’d French puppy, first of favourites graced : 
A parrot next, but dead and stuff’d with art; 

(For Poll, when living, lost the lady’s heart, 

And then his life; for he was heard to speak 

Such frightful words as tinged his Lady's cheek :) 
Unhappy bird ! who had no power to prove, 

Save by such speech his gratitude and love. 

A grey old cat his whiskers lick’d beside; 

‘A type of sadness in the house of pride. 

The polish’d surface of an India chest, 

»A glassy globe, in frame of ivory press’d; 
Where swam two finny creatures; one of gold, 
Of silver one; both beauteous to behold :— 

All these. were form'd the guiding taste to suit; 
The beasts well-munner'd and the fishes mute. 
A widow'd Aunt was there, compcll'd by need 
The nymph to flatter and her tribe to feed; 
Who, veling well her scorn, endured the clog, 
Mute as the fish, and fawning as the dog. : 


As years increased, these treasures, her delight, 
Arose in value in their owner’s sight: 
A miser knows that, view it as he will, 
A guinea kept is but a guinea still; 
And so he puts it to its proper use, 
That something more this gajnea may produce: 
» But silks and rings, in the possessor’s eyes, 
The oftner seen, the more in value rise, 
And thns are wisely hoarded to bestow 
The kind of pleasure that with years will grow. 


But what avail’d their worth,—if worth had 
they,— 
In the sad summer of her slow decay ? 


Then we beheld her turn an anxious look 

From trunks and chests, and fix it on her book,— 
‘A tich-bound Book of Prayer the Captain gave, 
(Some Princesa had it, or was said to have;) 

And then once more, on all her stores look round, 
And draw a sigh so piteous and profound, 

That told, “ Alas! how hard from these to part, 
And for new hopes and habits form the heart! 
What shall I do, (she cried,) my peace of mind 
To gain in dying, and to die resign’d ?” 


“ Hear,” we return’d ;—“ these baubles cast aside, 
Nor give thy God a rival in thy pride; 
Thy closets shut, and ope thy kitchen’s door; 
There own thy failings, kere invite the poor ; 
A friend of Mammon fet thy bounty make; 
For widows’ prayers, thy vanities forsake} 
And let the hungry, of thy pride, partake : 
Then, shall thy inward eye with joy survey 
‘Tye angel Mercy tempering Death’s delay !” 
E 
| 


Alas ! twas hard; the treasures still had charms, 
Hope still its flattery, sickness its alarms; 
Still was the same unsettled, clouded view, 
And the same plaintive ery, “ What shall I do?” 

Nor change appeared : for when her race was run, 
Doubtful we all exclaim'd, * What has been done?” 
Apart she lived, and still she lies alone ; 

Yon earthy heap awaits the flattering stone, 
On which invention shall be long employ'd, 
To show the various worth of Catharine Lloyd, 

Next to these ladies, but in nought allied, 

‘A noble peasant, Isaac Ashford, died. 

Noble he was, contemning all things mean, 

His truth unqucstion’d and his soul sérene: 

‘Of no man’s presence Isaac felt afraid ; 

At no man’s question Isuac look’d dismay’d : 
Shame knew him not, he dreaded no disgrace ; 
Truth, simple truth, was written in his face; 

Yet while the serious thought his soul approved, 
Cheerful he seem’d, and gentleness he loved: 

To bliss domestic he his heart resign’d, 

And, with the firmest, had the fondest mind + 
Were others joyful, he look’d smiling on, 

And gave allowance where he needed none; 
Good he refused with future ill to buy, 

Nor knew a joy that caused reflection’s sigh 3 

A friend to virtue, his unclouded breast 

No envy stung, no jealousy distress’d ; 

(Bane of the poor! it wounds their weaker mind, 
‘To miss one favour which their neighbours find) ; 
Yet far was he from stoic pride removed; . 
He felt humanely, and he warmly loved: - 
I mark’d his action, when his infant died, 

And his old neighbour for offence was tried; 

The still tears, stealing down that furrow’d cheek, 
Spoke pity, plainer than the tongue can speak. 

If pride were his, 't was not their vulgar pride, 
Who, in their base contempt, the great deride ; 
Nor pride in learning,—though my clerk agreed, 
If fate should calt him, Ashford might succeed 5 
Nor pride in rustic skill, although we knew 

None his superior, and his equals few :— 

But if that spirit in his soul had place, 

It was the jealous pride that shuns disgrace; 

A pride in honest fame, by virtue gain’d, 

In sturdy boys to virtuous labours train’d ; 

Pride, in the power that guards his country’s coast, 
And all that Englishmen enjoy and boast; 

Pride, in a life that slander’s tongue defied, — 

In fact, a noble passion, misnamed pride. 

He had no party's rage, no scct’ry’s whim ; 
Christian and countryman was all with him: 
True to his church he came; no Sunday-shower 
Kept him at home in that important hour; 

Nor his firm feet could one persuading sect, 

By the strong glare of their new light, direct ;— 
“On hope, in mine own sober light, I guze, 

Bat should be blind and lose it, in your blaze.” 

Tn times severe, when many a sturdy swain 
Felt it his pride, his comfort, to complain ; 

Isaac their wants would soothe, bis own would hide, 
And feel in that hie comfort and his pride. 

At length he found, when seventy years were run, 
His strength departed, and his labour done; 
‘When he, save honest fame, retain’d no more, 

But lost his wife and saw his children poor: 
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°T was then, a spark of—say not discontent— 
Struck on his mind, and thus he gave it vent: 


« Kind are your laws, (t is not to be denied,) 
That in yon house, for ruin’d age, provide, 
And they are just ;—when young, we give you all, 
And for assistance in our ‘weakness call.— 
Why then this proud reluctance to be fed, 
To join your poor, and eat the parish-bread t 
Bat yet I linger, loth with him to feed 
Who gains his plenty by the sons of need; 
He who, by contract, ali your paupers took, 
And gauges stomachs with an anxious look : 
On some old master I could well depend, 
See him with joy, and thank him as a friend; 
But ill on him, who doles the day’s supply, 
And counts our chances who at night may die: - 
Yet help me, Heav'n! and Jet me not complain 
Of what I suffer, but my fate sustain.” 


Such were his thoughts, and so resign'd he grew; ! 
Daity he placed the workhouse in his view ! 
But came not there, for sudden was his fate, 
He dropp'd, expiring at his cottage-gate. 





T feel his absence in the hours of prayer, 
And view his scat and sigh for Isaac there: 
I see no more those white locks thinly spread 
Round the bald polish of that honour'd head; 
No more that awful glance on playful wight, 
Compeli’d to kneel and tremble at the sight, 
To fold his fingers, all in dread the while, - 
‘Till Mister Ashford soften’d to a smile; 
No more that meck and suppliant look in prayer, 
Nor the pare faith (to give it force) are there :— 
But he is bless’d, and f lament no more 
A wise good man contented to be poor. 
: Then died a Rambler; not the one who sails 
And tracks, for female favours, beads and nails ; 
Not one, who posts from place to place—of men 
And manners treating with a flying pen; 
Not he, who climbs, for prospects, Snowden’s height, 
And chides the clouds that intercept the sight; 
No curious shell, rare plant, or brilliant spar, 
Enticed our traveller from his home so far; 
Bat all the reason, by himself assign’d 
For so much rambling, was, a restless mind; 
As on, from place to place, without intent, 
‘Without reflection, Robin Dingley went. 

Not thus by nature: never man was found 
Less prone to wonder from his parish-bound : 
Claudian's old Man, to whom all scenes were new, 
Save those where he and where hig apples grew, 
Resembled Robin, who around would look, 

And his horizon, for the earth’s, mistook. 

To thia poor swain a keen Attorney came ;— 
“T give thee joy, good fellow! on thy name; 
The rich old Dingley’s dead ;—no child has he, 
Nor wife, nor will; his acu is left for thee: 

To be his fortune’s heir thy claim is good ; 
Thou hast the name, and we will prove the blood.” 

The claim was made ; 't was tried,—it would not 

stand ; 
They proved the blood, but were refused the land. 

Assured of wealth, this man of sinple heart, 
To every friend had predisposed « part: 

His wife had hopes indulged of various kind ; 
The three Miss Dingleys had their school assign’d, 


To rove a prowler and be deem’d a cheat. 


Hard was his fore; for, him at length we saw, 
In cart convey’d, and laid supine on straw. 
His feeble voice now spoke a sinking heart; , 
[is groans now told the motions of the cart; 


j Yet he no wrath, no angry wish express’d, 
But tried, in vain, to labour or to rest; . 
Then cast his bundle on his back, and went : 
He knew not whither, nor for what intent. 


Masters were sought for what they each required, 
And books were bought and harpsichords were 
hired: 


So high was hope :—the failure touch'd his brain, -- 


And Robin never was himself again ; 


a 


Years ficd ;—of Robin all remembrance past, 


When home he wander'd in his rags at last: 
A sailor’s jacket on his limbs was thrown,” 


A sailor's story he had made his own; 

Had suffer'd battles, prisons, tempests, storms, 
Encountering death in all his ugliest forme : 
His checks were haggard, hollow was his eye, 
Where madness Jurk’d, conceal’d in misery 3 
Want and th’ ungentle world, had taught a part, 
And prompted cunning to thut simple heart : 


“ He now bethought him, he would roan no more, 


But live at home, and labour as before.” 
Here clothed and fed, no sooner he began 


To round and redden, than away he ran: 


His wife was dead, their children past his aid: 


So, unmolested, from his home he stray’d: . 
Six years elapsed, when, worn with want and pain 
Cume Robin, wrapt in all his rags, again :— 


We chide, we pity ;—placed among our poor, 


He fed again, and was a man once more. 


As when a gaunt and hungry fox is found, \ 


Entrapp’d alive in some rich hunter's ground ; 


Fed for the field, although each day ’s a feast, 
Fatten you may, but never tame the beast ; 
A house protects him, savoury viands sustain ¢ 
But loose his neck and off he goes again : 


So stole our vagrant from his warm retreat, 


4 


And when it stopp’d, he tried in vain fo stand; 
Closed was his ey 
Life ebb’d apace, and our best aid no more 

Could his weak sense or dying heart restore : 


e, and clench’d his clammy hand 


But now he fell, a victim to the snare 


That vile attorneys for the weak prepare ;— 
‘They who, when profit or resentment call, 
Heed not the groaning victim they enthral. 


Then died lamented, in the strength of life, 


A valued Mother and a faithful Wite, 
Call'd not away, when time had loosed each hold 
On the fond heart, and each desire grew cold; 


But when, to ull that knit us to our kind, 

She felt fast-bound, as charity can bind ;— 

Not when the ills of age, its pain, its care, 

The drooping spirit for its fate prepare ; 

And, each affection failing, leaves the heart 
Loosed from life’s charm and willing to depart ;— 
Bat all her ties the strong invader broke, : 
In all their strength, by one tremendous stroke ! 
Sudden and swift the eager pest came on, 

And terror grew, till every hope was gone: 

Still those around appear’d for hope to seek ! 

But view’d the sick and were afraid to speak.—@ 
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Slowly they bore, with solemn step, the dead, 
When grief grew, loud and bitter tears were shed : 
My part began ; a crowd drew near the place, 

_ Ave in each eye, alarm in every face : 
So swifl the ill, and of so fierce a kind, 
Vhat fear with pity mingled in each mind ; 
Friends with the husband came their griefs to blend; 
For good-man Frankford was to all a friend. 
The last-born boy they held above the bier, 
He knew not grief, but cries express'd his fear; 
Each different age and scx reveal’d its pain, 
Jn now. a louder, now a lower strain; 
While the meck father, listening to their tones, 
Swell’d the full cadence of the grief by groans. 


The elder sistcr strove her pangs to hide, 
And soothing words to younger tninds applied : 
“ Be still, be patient,” oft she strove to say ; 
But fuil'd as oft, and weeping turn’d away. 


Curious and sad, upon the fresh-dug hill, 
The village-lads stood melancholy still ; 
And idle children, wandering to and fro, 
As Nature guided, took the tone of wo. 


Arrived at home, how then they gazed around, 
In every place,—where she—no more was found im 
‘The seat at table she was wont to fill ; 

‘The fire-side chair, stilt set, but vacant still ; 

The garden-walks, a labour all her own; 

The latticed bower, with trailing shrubs o’ergrown ; 
The Sunday-pew she fill’d with all her race,— 
Buch place of hers, was now a sacred place, 

‘That, while it call’d up sorrows in the eyes, 
Pierced the full heart, and foreed them still to rise. 


Oh sacred sorrow! by whom souls are tried, 
Sent not to punish mortals, but to guide ; 
If thou art mine, (and who shall proudly dare 
‘To teil his Maker, he has had his share ?) 
Still let mo feel for what thy pangs are sent, 
* And be my guide and not my punishment! 


Of Leah Cousins next the name appears, 
With honputs crown’d, and bless’d with length of 
years, 
Save that she lived to feel, in life’s decay, 
The pleasure die, the honours drop away ; 
A matron she, whom every village-wife 
View'd as the help and grardian of her life; 
Fathers and sons, indebted to her aid, 
Respect to her and her profession paid ; 
Who in the house of plenty largely fed, 
Yet took her station at the pauper's bed; 
Nor from that duty could be bribed again, 
While fear or danger urged her to remain : 
In her experience all her friends relicd, 
Heaven was her help and nature was her guide. 


Thus Leah lived ; long trusted, much caress'd, 
Till a Town-Dame a youthful Farmer bless’d ; 
A gay vain bride, who would example give 
‘To that poor village where she deign’d to live ; 
Some few months past, she sent, in hour of need, 
For Doctor Glibb, who came with wondrous speed ; 
Two days he waited, all his art applicd, 
To save the mother when her infant dicd :— 
“*T was well I came,” at last he deign’d to say ; 
“QT was wondrous well ;”—and proudly rode away. 


The news ran round; 
wrt 

He saved the Lady in the trying hour ; 

Saved her from death, when she was dead to ho 

And her fond husband had resign’d her up: 

So all, like her, may evil fate defy, 

“If Doctor Glibb, with saving hand, be nigh.” 

j Fame (now his friend), fear, novelty and whim, © 

And fashion, sent the varying sex to him; 

From this, contention in the village rose; 

And these the Dame espoused ; the Doctor those + 
The wealthier part, to him and science went; 
With luck and her the poor remain’d content. 
The matron sigh’d; for she was vex’d at heart, 
ith so much profit, so much fame to part : 

“So long successtial in my art,” she cried, 
“ And this proud man so young and so untried !” 
“Nay,” said the Doctor, “dare you trust your 
wives, 
The joy, the pride, the solace of your lives, 
To one who acts and knows no reason why, 

But trusts, poor hag! to luck for an ally ?— 
Who, on experience, can her claims advance, 

And own the powers of accident and chance ? 

A whining dame, who prays in danger’s view, 

(A proof she knows not what beside to do !) 

What's her experience? In the time that’s gone, 
Blundering she wrought, and still she blunders, 

oni “s 

And what is Nature? One who acts in aid 
Of gossips half asleep, and half afraid : 
With such allies I scorn my fame to blend, 
Skill is my luck and courage is my friend: 
| No slave to Nature, ’t is my chief delight 
;'To win my way and act in her despite :— 
‘Trust then my art, that, in itself complete, 
Needs no assistance and fears no defeat.” 

Warm'd by her well-spiced ale and aiding pipey 
The angry matron grew for contest ripe. 

“Can you,” she said, “ ungrateful and unjust, 
| Before experience, ostentation trust ! 
! What is your hazard, foolish daughters, tell ? 
|If safe, you're certain; if secure, you're well: 
That I have luck my friend and foe confess, 
;And what's good judgment but a lucky guess? 
He boasts but what he can do:—will yourun , 
| From me, your friend! who, all he hoasts;havedone? 
By proud and learned words his powers are known; 
By heaithy boys and handsome girls my own: 
‘Wives ! fathers ! children ! by my help you lives 
. Has this pale doctor more than life to give? 

No stunted cripple hops the village round; ' 
Your hands are active and your heads are sounds 
: My lads are all your fields and flocks require ; 
| My lasses all those sturdy lads admire, 

'Can this proud leech, with all his boasted skill, 
i Amend the soul or body, wit or will? 
‘Does he for courts the sons of farmers frame, 
|Or make the daughter differ from the dame? 
jOr, whom he brings into this world of wo, 
|Prepares he them their part to undergo? 
If not, this stranger from your doors repel, 
And be content to be and to be well.” 

She spake; but, ah! with words too strong and 

plain; 

Her warmth offended and her truth wag vain: 


—“ How vast the Dootor’s 
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The many left her, and the friendly few, 

If never colder, yet they older grew ; 

Till, unemploy'd, she felt her spirits droop, 

And took, insidious aid! th’ inspiring cup; 

Grew poor and pecvish as her powers decay'd, 
And propp’d the tottering frame with stronger aid,— 
Then died !—-1 saw our careful swains convey, 
From this our changeful world the matron’s clay, 
Who to this world, at least, with equal care, 
Brought them its changes good and ill to share. 


Now to this grave was Roger Cuff convey’d, 
And strong resentment’s lingering spirit laid. 
Shipwreck’d in youth, he home return’d and found 
His brethren three—and thrice they wish’d him 

drown’d. 
“Is this a landman’s love? Be certain then, 
We part for ever !"—and they cried, * Amen !” 


His words were truth's:—Some forty semmers 
fled, 
His brethren died, his kin supposed him dead : 
Three nephews these, one sprightly niece, and one, 
Less near in blood—they call’d him surly John ; 
He work’d in woods apart from all his kind, 
Fierce were his looks and moody was his mind. 


For home the Sailor now began to sigh : 
“The dogs are dead, and I'll return and die; 
When all I have, my gains, in years of care, 
The younger Cuffs with kinder souls shall share :— 
Yet hold! I'm rich ;—with one consent they’ll say, 
‘You're welcome, Uncle, as the flowers in May. 
No; I'll disguise me, be in tatters dress’d, 
And best befriend the luds who treat me best.”” 


Now all his kindred,—neither rich nor poor,— 
Kept the wolf want some distance from the door. 


In piteous plight he knock’d at Gcorge’s grate, 
And begg'd for aid, as he described his state :— 


” But etern was George ;—" Let them who had thee 


strong, 
Help thee to drag thy weaken’d frame along ; 
‘To us a stranger, while your limbs would move, 
From us depart and try a stranger's love :— 
Ha! dost thou murmur ?”—for, in Roger’s throat, 
Was “ Rascal !” rising with disdainful note. “ 


To pious James he then his prayer address’d ;— 

“Good lack,” quoth James, “thy sorrows pierce my 
breast ; 

And, had I wealth, as have my brethren twain, 
One board should feed us and one roof contain : 
Bat plead I will thy cause and I will pray: 
And so farewell! Heaven help thee on thy way! 
“ Scoundrel !” said Roger, (but apart ;) and told 
His case to Peter ;—Peter too was cold :— 
“The rates are high; we have a-many poor ; 
But I will think,” he said, aud shut the door. 


Then the gay Niece the secming pauper ' 


press’d ;— 
* Turn, Nancy, turn, and view this form distress’d: 
Akin to thine is this declining frame, 
And this poor beggar claims an Uncle’s name.” 


“Avaunt! begone !” the courteous maiden said, 
“Thou vile impostor ! Uncle Roger's dead ; 
Lhate thee, beast; thy look my spirit shocks ! 
Ohi! that I saw thee starving in the stocks!” 


“My gentle nicce!” he said—and sought the 
7 . 


“T hunger, fellow; prithee, give me food!” * 
“Give! am I rich? This-hatchct take, and try, * 

Thy proper strength, nor give those limbs the tf 

Work, feed thyself, to thine own powers appeal, 

Nor whinc ont woes, thine own riglit-hand can heal: 

And while tbat hand is thine and thinc a leg, 

Scorn of the proud or of the base to beg.” * 
“Come, surly John, thy wealthy kinsman view,” 

Old Roger suid :—* thy words are brave and true; 

Come, live with me ; we'll vex those scoundrel-hoys, 

And that prim shrew shall, envying, hear our - 

joys.— 

Tobscco's glorious fume all day we'll share, 

With beet and brandy kill all kinds of care ; 

We'll beer and biscuit on our table heap, 

And rail at rascals till we fall asleep.” 


Such was their life: but when the woodman died, 
His grieving kin for Roger’s smiles applied— 

In vain; he shut, with stern rebuke, the door, 
And dying, built a refuge for the poor ; 

With this restriction, That no Cuff should share 
One meal, or shelter for one moment there. 

My record ends :—But hark! e'en now I hear 
The bell of death, and know not whose to fear: 
Our farmers all, and all our hinds were well ; 

In no man’s cottage danger seem'd to dwell: 

j Yet death of ian proclaim these heavy chimes, 

For thrice they sound, with pausing space, three 
times, 


“Go; of my sexton seck, Whose days are 
sped ?— ; 

What! he, himself !—and is old Dibble dead?” 
His eightieth year he reuch’d, still undecay’d, 
| And rectors five to one close vault convey’d : 
{But he is gone; his care and skill I lose, 
And gain a mournful subject for my Muse: 
His masters lost, he’d oft in turn deplore, ~ 
And kindly add,—“ Heaven grant, I lose no more.” 
Yet, while he spake, a sly and pleasant glance 
Appear’d at variance with his complaigance : 
For, as he told their fate and varying worth, 
He arehly look'd,—* I yet may beur thee forth.” 
“When first”—(he so began) —* my trade I plied, 
Good master Addle was the parish.guide ; 
His clerk and sexton, I beheld with fear 
His stride majestic, and his frown severe; 
A noble pillar of the church he stood, 
Adorn’d with college-gown and parish-hood : 
Then as he paced the hallow’d aisles about, 
He fill’d the sevenfold surplice fairly out! 
But in his pulpit, wearied down with prayer, 
He sat and seem’d as in his study’s chair ; 
For while the anthem swell'd, and when it ceased, 
‘Th’ expecting people view'd their slumbering priest: 
Who, dozing, died.—Our Parson Peele was next; 
j‘I will not spare you,’ was bis favourite text ; 
Nor did he spare, but raised them many @ pound; 
Ev'n me he mulet for my poor rood of ground; 
Yet cared he nought, but with a gibing speech, 
|‘ What should I do,’ quoth he, ‘ but what I preach?” 
His piercing jokes (and he’d a plenteous storg) 
Were daily offer’d both to rich and poor ; 
His scorn, his love, in playful words he spoke; 
His pity, praise, and promise, were a joke: @ 
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But though so young and bless’d with spirits high, 

He died as grave as any judge could die: 

The strong attack subdued his lively powers,— 

Jlis was the grave, and Doctor Grandspear ours. 

~ «Then were there golden times the village round ; 

In his abundance all appear’d t? abound ; 

Liberal and rich, aplenteous board he spread, 

E’en cool Dissenters at his table fed ; 

Whe wish’d, and hoped,—and thought a man so 
kind 

‘A way to Heaven, though not their own, might find 5 

‘To them, to all, he was polite and frec, 

Kind to the poor, and, ah! most kind to me. 


‘Ralph, would he say, * Ralph Dibble, thou art old ; 


«That doublet fit, ’t will keep thee from the cold: 

‘How does my sexton ?—What! the times are 
hard; 

‘Drive that stout pig, and pen him in thy yard? 

But most his rev’rence loved a mirthful jest : 

«Thy coat is thin; why, man, thou 'rt barely dress 

«It's worn to th’ thread: but I have nappy beer; 

‘Clap that within, and see how they will wear ! 

“Gay days were these; but they were quickly 

past: 

When first he came, we found he couldn't last : 

A whoreson cough (and at the fall of leaf) 





Upset him quite :—but what’s the gain of grief? 


“Then came the Author-Rector : bis delight 
Was all in books; to read them, or to write: 
‘Women and men he strove alike to shun, 


And hurried homeward when his tasks were done : 


Courtcous enough, but careless what he said, 
For points of learning he reserved his head ; 
And when addressing either poor or rich, 

He knew no better thar his cassock which : 

He, like an osier, was of pliant kind, 

Ercet by nature, but to bend inclined ; 

Not like a crecper falling to the ground, 

Or meunly catching on the neighbours round :— 
Careless was he of surplice, hood, and band,— 
And kindly took them as they came to hand: 
Nor like the doctor, wore a world of hat, 

‘As if he sought for dignity in that : 

He talk’d, he gave, but not with cautious rules :-— 
Nor turn’d frotn gipsies, vagabonds, or fools ; 

Jt was his nature, but they thought it whim, 
And so our beaux and beauties turn'd from him: 





Of questions, much he wrote, profound and dark,— 
How spake the serpent, and where stopp’d the ark ;! 


From what far land the Queen of Sheba came; 
Who Salem’s pricst, and what his father’s name ; 
He made the Song of Songs its mysterics yield, 
And Revelations, to the world, reveal’d. 
He sleeps i’ the aisle,—but not a stone records 
His name or fame, his actions or his words : 
And truth, your reverence, when 1 look around, 
And mark the tombs in our sepulchral ground, 
{Though dare 1 not of one man’s hope to doubt), 
I'd join the party who repose without. 

“Next came a youth from Cambridge, and, in 

truth, 

He was a sober and a comely youth; 
He blush’d in mcekness as a modest man, 
And gain’d attention ere his task began; 
When preaching, seldom ventured on reproof, 


|Him, in his youth, a clamorous sect assail’d, 
Adviscd and censured, flutter’d,—and prevail’— 
Then did he much his sober hearers vex, 
Confound the simple, and the sad perplex ; 

‘To a new style his reverence rasbly Look ; 

Lond grew his voice, to threat'ning swell'd his look 
Above, below, on either side, he gazed, 

Amazing all, and most hirnsclf amazed : 

No more he read his preachments pure and plain, 
Bat lanch’d outright, and rose and sank again: 
At times he smiled in scorn, at times he wept, 
And such sad coil with words of vengeance kept, 
‘That our best slecpers started as they slept. 


“*Conviction comes like lightning,’ he would ery; 
“In vain you scek it, and in vain you fly; 
"TP is like the rushing of the mighty wind, 
Unseen its progress, but its power you find; 
It strikes the child ere yet its reason wakes 5 
His reason fied, the ancient sire it shakes ; 
The proud, learn’d man, and him who loves to know 
How and from whence these gusts of grace will 

blow, 

It shuns,—but sinners in their way impedes, 
And sots and harlots visits in their deeds + 
Of faith and penance it supplies the place ; 
Assures the vilest that they live by grace, 
And, without running, makes them win the race.” 


“Such was the doctrine our young prophet taught; 
And here conviction, there confusion wrought ; 
When his thin cheek assumed a deadly hue, 

And all the rose to one small spot withdrew : 
They call’d it hectic ; *t was a fiery flush, 

More fix'd and deeper than the maiden blush ; 

His paler lips the pearly teeth disclosed, 

{And lab'ring lungs the length’ning speech opposed. 
'No morc his span-girth shanks and quiv’ring thigha 
Upheld a body of the smaller size ; 
But down he sank upon his dying bed, 


And gloomy crotchets fill’d his wanderit 


ing head — 


“‘Spite of my faith, all-saving faith,’ he cried, 
*¥ fear of worldly works the wicked pride ; 
Poor as I am, degraded, abject, blind, 

The good I've wrought still rankles in my mind; 

My aims-deeds all, and every deed I've done, 

My moral-raga defile me every one; 

It should not be:— what say’st thou? tell me, 
Ralph.’ 

Quoth I, ‘ Your reverence, I believe, you're safe; 

Your faith ’s your prop, nor have you pass’d such 
time 

In life’s good-works as swell them to a crime. 

Ir I of pardon for my sins were sure, 

About my goodness I would rest secure.’ 


“Such was his end; and mine approaches fast; 
'Y've scen my best of preachers;—and my laet."— 
He bow’d, and archly smiled at what he said, 
Civil but sly :—" And is old Dibble dead 7” 

Yes! he is gone: and we are going all; 
Like flowers we wither, and like leaves we fall;— 
Here, with an infant, joyful sponsors come, 
Then bear the new-made Christian to its home; 
A few short years, and we behold him stand, 
To ask a blessing, with his bride in hand: 
A few, still seeming shorter, and we hear 
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Thus, as the months sneceed, shall infants take 

‘Their names ; thus parents shall the child forsake; 

Thus brides again and bridegrooms blithe shall 
kneel, 

By love or law compell’d their vows to seal, 

Ere I again, or one like me, explore 

These simple annals of the VittacE Poor. 





THE LIBRARY. 





Books afford Consolation to the troubled Mind, by 
substituting a lighter Kind of Distress for its own 
—They are productive of other Advantages :-— 
An Author's Hope of being known in distant 
Times—Arrangement of the Library—Size and 
Form of the Volumes—The ancient Folio, clasped 
and chained — Fashion prevalent even in this 
Place — The Mode of publishing in Numbers, 
Pamphlets, ctc.--Subjects of the different Classes 
—Divinity—Controversy—The Friends of Reli- 
gion often more dangerous than her Foes—Scep- 
tical Authors—Reason too much rejected by the 
former Converts; exclusively relied upon by the 
Jatter—Philosophy ascending through the Seale 
of Being to moral Subjects—Books of Medicine : 
their Variety, Variance, and Proneness to Sys- 
tem: the Evil of this, and the Difficulty it causes 
—Farewell to this Stady—Law: the inercasing 
Number of its Volumes—Supposed happy State 
of Man without Laws—Progress of Society 
Historians: their Subjects—Dramatie Authors, 
Tragic and Comic—Ancient Romances—The 
Captive Heroine—~Happiness in the perusal of 
such Books: why —Criticism — Apprehensions 
of the Author: removed by the Appearance of 
the Genius of the Place; whose Reasoning and 
Admonition conclude the Subject. 


Wuen the sad soul, by care and grief oppress’d, 

Looks round the world, but looks in vain for rest ; 

When every object that appears in view, 

Partakes her gloom and seems dejected too; 

Where shall affliction from itself retire ? 

Where fade away and placidly expire? 

Alas! we fly to silent scenes in vain; 

Care blasts the honours of the flow'ry plain: 

Care veils in clouds the sun’s meridian beam, 

Sighs through the grove and murmurs in the 
stream ; 

For when the sou! is labouring in despair, 

In vain the body breathes a purer ait : 

No storm-toss'd sailor sigchs for slumbering seas,— 

He dreads the tempest, but invokes the breeze ; 

On the smooth mirror of the deep resides 

Reflected wo, and o’er unruffied tides 

‘The ghost of every former danger glides. 

‘Thus, in the calms of life, we only see 

A steadier image of our misery ; 

But lively gales and gentiy-clouded skies 

Disperse the sad reflections as they ri 

And busy thoughts and little cares avail 

‘To ease the mind, when rest and reason fail 








When the dull thought, by no designs employ’d, 
Dwells on the past, or suffer'd or enjoy’d, 

We bleed anew in every former grief, 

And joys departed furnish no relief. 


Not Hope herself, with all her flattering art, “! 
Can cure this stubborn sickness of the heart : 
The soul disdains each comfort she prepares, 

And anxious searches for congenial cares ; 

‘Those lenient earcs, which, with our own combined, 

By mix’d sensations case th’ afflieted mind, 

And steal our grief away, and leave their own be- 
hind ; : 

A lighter grief! which feeling hearts endure 

Without regret, nor c’en demand a cure. 


But whut strange art, what magic can dispose 
The troubled mind to change its native woes ? 
|Or lead us willing from ourselves to see 
iOthers more wretched, more undone than we ? 
i'Phis, books ean do;—nor this alone; they give 
New views to life, and teach us how to live ; 
They soothe the grieved, the stubborn they chastise, 
Fools they admonish, and confirm the wise : 
‘Their aid they yield to all: they never shun 
The man of sorrow, nor the wretch undone : 
Unlike the hard, the selfish, and the proud, 
They fly not sullen from the suppliant crowd ; 
Nor tell to various people various things, 

But show to subjects, what they show to kings, 





Come, Child of Care! to make thy soul serene, 
Approach the treasures of this tranquil scene ; 
Survey the dome, and, as the doors unfold, 
‘The soul’s best cure, jn all her cares, behold ! 
Where mental wealth the poor in thought may find, 
And mental physic the discased in mind ; 
See here the balins that passion's wounds assuage ; 
See coolers here, that damp the fire of rage ; 
Here alt’ratives, by slow degrees control 
: The chronic habits of the sickly soul ; 
, And round the heart and oer the aching head, 
Mild opiates here their sober influence shed. 
Now bid thy sou! man’s busy scenes exclude, 
And view composed this silent multitude :— 
Silent they are, but, though deprived of sound, 
| Here all the living languages abound ; 
i Here all that live no more; preserved they lie, 

In tombs that open to the curious eye. 
Bless’d be the gracious Power, who taught man. 
kind 

To stamp a lasting image of the mind! 
Beusts may convey, and tuneful birds may sing, 
Their mutual feelings, in the opening spring ; 
But man alone has skill and power to send 
The heart's warm dictates to the distant friend : 
°T is his alone to please, instruct, advise 
Ages remote, and nations yet to rise. 

In sweet repose, when labour’s children sleep, 
When joy forgets to smile and care to weep, 
When passion slumbers in the lover's breast, 

And fear and guilt partake the balm of rest, 
Why thon denies the studious man to share 
Man's common good, who feels his common care? 


Because the hope is his, that bids him fly 





4 





; Night's soft repose, and sieep’s mild power defy 5 


That after-ages may repeat his praise, 
And fame’s fair meed be his, for length of day~, 
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Delightful prospect when we leave behind 
‘A worthy offspring of the fruitful mind ! 
Which, born and nursed through many an anxious 
.. day, : 
STalt ail our labour, all our care repay. 
Yet all are not these births of noble kind, 
Not all the children of a vigorous mind ; 
But where the wisest should alone preside, 


The weak would rule us, and the blind would guide ;' 


Nay, man’s best efforts taste of man, and show 
The poor and troubled source from which they flow : 
Where most he triumphs, we his wants perceive, 
And for his weakness in his wisdom gricve. 

But though imperfect all; yet wisdom loves 

This scut screne, and virtue’s self approves :— 
Here come the grieved, a change of thought to find ; 
‘Phe curions here, to feed a craving mind ; 

Here the devout their peaceful temple choose 5 
And here the poct meets his favouring muse. 


With awe, around these silent walks I tread; 
These are the lasting mansions of the dead :— 
“The dead,” methinks a thousand tongues reply ; 
“These are the tombs of such as cannot die! 
Crown'd with eternal fame, they sit sublime, 
And laugh at all the little strife of time.” 


Hail, then, immortals ! ye who shine above, 
Each, in his sphere, the literary Jove ; 
And ye the common people of these skies, 
A bumbler crowd of nameless deities ; 
Whether 't is yours to lead the willing mind 
‘Through history’s mazes, and the turnings find ; 
Or whether, led by science, ye retire, 
Jost and bewilder'd in the vast desire ; 
Whether the Muse invites you to her bowers, 






And crowns your placid brows with living flowers ; 


Or godlike wisdom teaches you to show 

‘fhe noblest road to happiness below ; 

Or men and manners prompt the easy page 
To mark the flying follies of the age: 

Whatever good ye boast, that good impart + 

Inform the head and rectify the heart. 


Lo! all-in‘silence, all in arder stand, 
And mighty folios first, a lordly band ; 
‘Then quartos their well-order’d ranks maintain, 
And light octavos fill a spacious plain : 
See yonder, ranged in more frequented rows, 
A humbler band of duodecimos ; 
While undistinguish’d triflcs swell the scene, 
The last new play and fritter'd magazine. 


Thus ‘t is in life, where first the proud, the great, | 


In leagued ussembly keep their cumbrous state ; 
Tleavy and huge, they fill the world with dread, 
Are much admired, aud are but little read : 
‘The commons next, a middle rank, are found ; 
Professions fruitfol pour their offspring round 3 
Reasoners and wits are next their place allow'd, 
And last, of vulgar tribes a countless crowd. 
First, let us view the form, the size, the dress; 
For these the manners, nay the mind express; 
That weight of wood, with leathern coat o’erlaid ; 
‘Those ample clasps, of solid metal made; 
The close-press’d leaves, unclosed for many an age ; 
The dull red edging of the well-fill'd page ; 
On the broad back the stubborn ridges roll’d, 
Where yet the title stands in tarnish’d gold ; 








‘These all a sage and labour’d work proclaim, 

A painful candidate for lasting fame : 

No idle wit, no trifling verse can lurk 

In the deep bosom of that weighty work; 

No playful thoughts degrade the solemn style, 
Nor one light sentence claims a transient smile. 
Hence, in these times, untouch'd the pages lie, 

‘And slumber out their immortality : 

They had their day, when, after all his toil, 

‘His morning study, and his midnight oil, 

! At length an author's ons great work appear’, 
By patient hope, and length of days, endear'd : 

Expecting nations hail'd it from the press ; 

Poetic friends prefix’d each kind address ; 

| Princes and kings received the pond’rous gift, 

‘And ladies read the work they could not lift. 
Fashion, though Folly's child, and guide of fools, 
Rules o’en the wisest, and in learning rules ; 
From crowds and courts to Wisdom’s seat she goes, 
And reigns triumphant o’er her mother’s foes, 
For lo! these fav’rites of the ancient mode 

Lie all neglected like the Birth-day Ode; , 
Ah! neediess now this weight of massy chain ;* 

Safe in themselves, the once-loved works remain; 
No readers now invade their still retreat, 

None try to steal them from their parent-seat ; 
Like ancient beauties, they may now discard 

Chains, bolts, and locks, and lie without a guard. 
Our patient fathers trifling themes laid by, 

And roll’d o'er labour’d works th’ attentive eye ; 
Page after page, th’ mach-enduring men 
Explored, the deeps and shallows of the pen; 

'Till, every former note and comment known, 

They mark’d the spacious margin with thelr own: 
Minute corrections proved their studious care ; 
The little index, pointing, told us where ; 

And many an emendation show'd the age 

Look'd far beyond the rubric title-page. 





Our nicer palates lighter labours seek, 
Cloy'd with a folio-Number once a week ; 
Bibles, with cuts and comments, thus go down: 


: pe light Voltaire is number'd through the town: 


s physic flies abroad ; and thus the law, 
From men of study, and from men of straw ; 
Abstracts, abridgments, please the fickle times, 
{Pamphlets and plays, and politics and.rhymes : 
But thongh to write be now a task of ease, 
The task is hard by manly arts to please, 
When all our weakness is exposed to view, 
And half our judges are our rivals too. 


Amid these works, on which the eager eye 

‘Delights to fix, or glides reluctant by, 

When ail combincd, their decent. pomp display, 

Where shall we first our early offering pay 7— 
To thee, Divixrry ! to thee, the light 

And guide of mortals, through their mental night; 

By whom we jearn our hopes and fears to guide 5 

To bear with pain, and to contend with pride ; 

When grieved, to pray ; when injured, to forgive ; 

And with the world in charity to live. 

Not truths like these inspired that numerous race, 

Whose pious labours fill this ample space ; 





*In the more ancient libraries, works of value and import 
ance were fastened to their places by a length of chain; an 
| Mught go be perused, but not taken away. 
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But questions nice, where doubt on doubt arose, 
Awaked to war the long-contending foes. 

For dubious meanings, learn’d polcinies strove, 
And wars on faith prevented works of love; 
The brands of discord far around were hurl'd, 
And holy wrath inflamed a sinful world :— 
Dull though impatient, peevish though devout, 
With wit disgusting and despised without ; 
Saints in design, in execution men, 

Peuce in their looks, and vengeance in their pen. 





Methinks I see, and sicken at the sight, 
Spirits of spleen from yonder pile alight; 
Spirits who prompted every damning page, 
With pontiff pride, and stillincreasing rage. 
Lo! how they stretch their gloomy wings around, 
And lash with furious strokes the trembling ground! 
They pray, they fight, they iurder, and they 

weep,— 
Wolves in their vengeance, in their manners sheep; 
Too well they act the prophet’s fatal part, 





Denouncing evil with a zealous heart ; | 


And each, like Jonas, is displeased if God 
Repent his anger, or withhold his rod. 


But here the dormant fury rests unsought, | 


And Zcal slecps soundly by the foes she fought ; 
Here all the rage of controversy ends, 

And rival zealots rest like bosom-friends : 

An Athanasianhere, in deep repose, 

Siceps with the fiercest of his Arian foes; 
Socinians here with Culvinists abide, 

And thin partitions angry chiefs divide ; 

Here wily Jesuits simple Quakers meet, 

And Bellarmine has rest at Luther's feet. 

Great authors, for the church’s glory fired, 

Are, for the church’s peace, to rest retired ; 

And close beside, a mystic, maudlin race, 

Lie, “Crums of Comfort for the Bubes of Grace.” 


Against her foes Religion well defends 
Her sacred truths, but offen fears her friends; 
¥ learn’d, their pride, if weak, their zeal she dreads, | 


And their hearts’ weakness, who have soundest! 


heads : 
But most she fears the controversial pen, 


> ‘Phe holy strife of disputatious men ; 


« Where no fair science ever shows her face, 


‘Who the bless'd Gospel’s peaceful page explore, 
Only to fight against its precepts more. 

Near to these seats, beliold yon slender frames, 
All closely fill’d and mark’d with modern names ; 


Few sparks of genius, and no spark of grace: 


Rejecting all that lies beyond her view, 
And, being judge, will be a withess too : 
Insulted Fuith then leaves the doubtful mind, 
To seck for truth, without a power to find: 
Ah! when will both in friendly beems unite, 
And pour on erring mun resistless light? 

Next to the scats, well stored with works divine 
An ample space, Patzosopny ! is thine ; 
Our reason's guide, by whose assisting light * 
We truce the moral bounds of wrong and right; 
Onur guide through nature, from the sterile clay, 
‘To the bright orbs of yon celestial way! - 
*T is thine, the great, the golden chuin to trace, 


i Which runs through all, connecting race with race 
|Save where those puzzling, stubborn links remain, 
| Which thy inferior light pursues in vain :— 


How vice and virtue in the soul contend ; 

How widely differ, yet how nearly blend! 
What various passions war on either part, 

And now confirm, now melt the yielding heart: 
How Fancy loves around the world to stray, 
While Judgment slowly picks his sober way ; 
The stores of memory, and the flights sublime 
Of genins, bound by neither space nor time ;— 
All these divine Philosophy explores, 

‘Til, lost in awe, she wonders and adores, 

From these, descending to the earth, she turns, 
And matter, in its various form, discerns; 

She parts the beamy light with skill profound, 
Metes the thin air, and weighs the flying sound ; 
*T'is hers, the lightning from the clouds to call, 
And teach the fiery mischief where to fall. 


‘Yet more her volumes teach,—on these we look 
As abstracts drawn from Nuture’s larger book : 
Here, first described, the torpid earth appears, 
And next, the vegetable robe it wears; 

Where flow’ry tribes, in valleys, fields, and groves, 
Nurse the still flame, ana {ved the silent loves ; 
Loves, where no grief, nor joy, nor bliss, nor pain, 
Warm the glad heart or vex the labouring brain ; 
But as the green blood moves along the blade, 

The bed of Flora on the branch is made 
Where, without. passion, love instinctty ives, 
And gives new lite, unconscious that it gives, 





j Advancing still in Nature’s maze, we trace, 


In dens and burning plains, her savage race ; 
With those same tribes who on their lord attend, 
And find, in man, a master and a friend: 

Men crowns the scene, & world of wonders new, 


!A moral world, that well demands our view. 


This world is here; for, of more lofty kind, 





There sceptics a still-inereasing throng, 

And stretch their widening wings ten thousand 
strong : t 

Some in close fight their dubious claims maintain ;! 

Some skirmish lightly, fly and fight again; 

Coldly profane, and impiously gay, 

‘Their end the same, though various in their way. | 


When first Religion came to bless the land, 
Her friends were then a firm believing band; 
To doubt was, then, to plunge in guilt extreme, 


:These neighbouring volumes reason on the mind; 


‘They paint the state of man cre vet endued 
With knowledge ;—man, poor, ignorant, and rade} 


Then, as his state improves, their payes swell, 


And 





I its cares, and all its comors, vali: 


i Here we behold how inexperience tuys, 


At lite price, the wisdom of the wise : 
Without the troubles of an active state, 
Vithout the eares and dangers of the great, 


| Without the miseries of the poor, we know 





And all was gospel that anion’ could dream ; 
Insulted Reason fled the prowling soul 


For Fear to cuide. and 


ons tn enuten] | 





Wh 





join, wealth, and poverty bestow 3 


|We sae how reason calins the raging mind, 


a 
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Whilst others, wot by either, now pursue 
"he guilty chase, now keep the good in view 3 
For ever wretched, with themselves at strife, 
‘They Jead a puzzled, vex’d, uncertain fife 5 
For transient vice bequeaths a lingering pain, 
Which transicut virtue secks to cure in vain, 
Whilst ths engaged, bigh views enlarge the soul, 
New interests draw, new principles control; 
Nor thus the soul alone resigns her grief, 
But here the tortured body finds relief; 
For sce. where yonder ficree Arachne shapes 
Her subtile gin, that not a fly escapes! 
There Pitysic fills the space, and far around, 
Pile above pile, her learned works abound : 
Glorious their aim—to ease the labouring heart; 
To war with death, and stop his flying dart; ~ 
To trace the source whence the fieree contest grew, 
And life’s short lease on easier terms renew 5 
‘Yo calm the frenzy of the burning brain ; 
To heal the tortures of inploring pain ; 
Or, when more powerful ills all efforts brave, 
To case the victim no device can save, 
And smooth the stormy passage to the grave, 
But man, who knows no good unmix'd and pure, 
Of finds a poison where he sought a cure ; 
For grave deccivers lodge their labours here, 
And cloud the science they pretend to clear: 
Scourges for sin, the solemn tribe are sent ; 
Like fire and storins, they call us to repent; 
But storms subside, and fires forget to rage, 
These are cternil scourges of the age: 
“Lis not enough that each terrific hand 
Spreads desolation round a guilty land; 
But, train’d to ill, and harden’d by its crimes, 
Their pen relentless kills through future times. 
Say ye, who search those records of the dead, 
Who read huge works, to boast what ye have read ; 
Can all the real knowledge ye possess, 
*Or those (if such there ace) who more than guess, 
Atone for each impostor’s wild mistakes, 
And mend the blunders pride and folly makes ? 
What thought so wild, what airy dream so light, 
That will not prompt a theorist to write? 
valent, what proof so strong, 
That will convince him his attempt is wrong ? 
One in the solids finds each lurking ill, 
Nor grants the passive fluids power to kill: 
A learned friend some subtler reason brings 
Absolves the ch but condemns their springs: 
‘The subtile nerves, that shun the doctor's eye, 
Eseape no more his subtler theory ; 
The vital heat, that warms the labouring heart, 
Lends a fuir system to these sons of art; 
The vital air, 2 pure and subtile stream, 
Scrves a foundation for an airy scheme, 
Assists the doctor, and supports his dream. 
Somme have their favourite ills, and each discase 
Js hut a younger branch that kills from these : 
One to the gout contracts all human pain, 
He viows it raging in the frantic brain; 
Finds it in fevers all his efforts mar, 
And secs it lurking in the cold catarrh : 
Bilious by some, by others nervous scon, 
» Rage the fantastic demons of the spleen; 
And every symptom of the strange disease 
With every system of the sage agrees. 
rete 
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Ye frigid tribe, on whom I wasted long 

The tedious hours, and ne’er indulged in song ; 

‘Ye first sedacers of my easy heart, 

Who promised knowledge ye could not impart; 

Ye dui} deluders, truth’s destructive foes; 

Ye sons of fiction, clad in stupid prose; 

| Ye treacherous leaders, who, yourselves in doubt, 

‘Light up false fires, and send us far about ;— 

iSuill may yon spider round your pages spin, 

Subtile and slow, her emblematic gin! 

Buricd in dust and lost in silence, dwell, 

Most potent, grave, and reverend friends—farewell ! 
Near these, and where the sctting sun displays, 

Through the dim window, lis departing rays, 

| And gilds yon columns, there, on either side, 

|The huge abridgements of the law abide ; 

| Fruitful as vice the dread correctors stand, 

And spread their guardian terrors round the land; 

Yet, as the best that human care can do, 

Is mix'd with error, oft with evil too, 

ill’d in deceit, and practised to evade, 

juves stand secure, for whom these laws were 
made; 

| And justice vainly each expedient tries, 

i While art eludes it, or while power defies, 

!* Ah! happy age,” the youthful poet sings, 

'« When the free nations knew not laws nor kings; 

When all were bless’d to share a common store, 

And none were proud of wealth, for none were poor; 

No wars nor tumults vex’d each still domain, 

No thirst of empire, no desire of gain; 

No proud great man, nor one who would be great, 

Drove modest merit from its proper state ; 

Nor into distant climes would avarice roam, 

‘To fetch delights for luxury at home : 

Bound by no tics which kept the soul in awe, 

‘They dwelt at liberty, and love was law !” 


“Mistaken youth! each nation first was rude, 
Fach man a cheerless son of solitude, 
To whom no joys of social life were known, 
None felt a care that was not all his own; 
Or in some languid clime his abject soul 
Bow’d to a little tyrant’s stern control 5 
Aslave, with slaves his monarch’s throne he raised 
And in rude song his ruder idol praised : 
The meaner cares of life were all he knew; 
Boundcd his pleasures, and his wishes few + 
But when by slow degrees the Arts arose, 
And Science waken'd from her long repose 5 
When Commerce, rising from the bed of ease, 
Ran round the land, and pointed to the seas; 
| When Ennulation, born with jealous eye; 
And Avarice, lent their spurs to industry 5 
Then one by one the numerous laws were made, 
‘Those to control, and these to succour trade ; 
‘To curb the insolence of rude command, 
To snatch the victim from the usurer’s hand; 
To awe the bold, to yield the wrong’d redress, 
| And feed the poor with Luxury’s excess.” 
{ Like some vast flood, unbounded, fierce, ant 
strong, 
! His nature leads ungovern'd man along ; 
‘Like mighty bulwarks made to stem that tide, 
The laws are form’d and placed on ev’ry side: 
Whene’er it breaks the bounds by these decreed, 
| New stututes rise, and stronger laws succeed ; 
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More and more gentle grows the dying stream, 
More and more strong the rising bulwarks seem ; 
Till, like a tniner working sure and slow, 
Luxury crecps on, and ruins all below: 
‘The basis sinks, the ample piles deca 
<The stately fabric shakes and falls away ; 
Primeval want and ignorance come on, 
«But freedom, that exults the savage state, is gone. 





* Next, History ranks;—there full in front she lies, 
And every nation her dread tale supplies ; 
: Yet History has her doubts, and every age 
With sceptic queries marks the passing puge; 
Records of old-nor luter date are clear, 
+ Too distant those, and these are placed too near; 
“There time conceals the objects from our view, 
Here our own passious and a writer's tuo: 
: Yet, in these volumes, see how es arose ! 
Guarded by virtue from surrounding focs ; 
‘Their virtue Jost, and of their triumphs vain, 
Lo! how they sunk to slavery again! 
Satiate with power, of fame and wealth possess’d, 
_A nation grows too glorious to be bloss'd : 
* Conspicuous made, she stands the mark of all, 
And focs jom foes to triumph in her fall, 














Thus speaks the page that paints amibition’s race, 
The monarch's pride, his glory, his disgrace ; 
:The headlong course, that madd’ning heroes run, 
“How soon triumphant, and how soon undone; 

‘How slaves, turn'd tyrants, offer crowns to sale, 
* And each fall’n nation’s melancholy tale, 


Lo! where of late the Book of Martyrs stood, 

» Old pious tracts, and Bibles bound in wood ; 
There, such the taste of this degenerate age, 
Stand the profane delusions of the Stace: 

Yet virtue owns the Tracic Muse a friend, 
Fable her means, morality her end; 

‘For this she rules all passions in their turns, 
* And now the bosom bleeds, and now it burns; 
“Pity with weeping cye surveys lier bowl, 

Her anger swells, her terror chills the soul; 
, She makes the vile to virtue yield applause, 
‘And own her sceptre while they break her laws; 
“For vice in others is abhorred by all, 

And villains triumph where the worthless fall. 


Not thus her sister Coxepy prevails, 
:. Who shoots at folly, for her arrow fails; 
“Folly, by dulness arm’d, eludes the wound, 
And harmless sees the feather'd shafts rebound; 
* Unburt she stands, applauds the archer’s skill, 
Laughs at her malice, and is folly still. 
Yet well the Muse portrays, in fancied scenes, 
‘What pride will stoop to, what profession means; 
How formal fools the farce of state applaud ; 
How caution watches at the lips of fraud: 
The wordy variance of domestic life ; 
The tyrant husband, the retorting wife ; 
The snares for innocence, the lie of trade, 
And the smooth tongue’s habitual masquerade. 


With her the virtnes too obtain a place, 
Each gentle passion, cach becoming grace ; 
The social joy in life's securer raad, 

Its easy pleasure, its substantial good ; 
The happy thought that conscious virtue gives, 
And ail that ought to live, and all that lives. 
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But who are these? Mcthinks a noble mien 
‘And awful grandeur in their forms are seen, 
| Now in disgrace: whut though oy tin is spread 
“Polluting dust o'er every reverend head ; 
; What though bencath yon gilded tribe they Jie, 
i And dull observers pass insulting by: 

“orbid it shame, forbid it decent awe 
What sccins so grave, should not attention draw ! 
Come, let us then with reverend step advance, 





“And greet—the ancient worthies of Rosaxce. 


Hence, ye profane! I feel a former dread, 
A thousand visions float around ny head ; 
Hark! hollow blasts through empty courts resound, 
And shadowy forms with staring eyes stalk round ; 
iSce! mouts and bridges, walls and castles rise, 
| Ghosts, fairies, detnons, dance befure your eyes; 
|Lo! magie verse inscribe on golden gate, 
And bloody band that beckons on to tate :-— 
“ And who art thou, thou little page, unfold? 
|Say, doth thy lord my Claribel withhold ? 
'Go tell hin straight, Sir Knight, thou must resign 
The captive quecu ;—for Claribel is maine.” 
Away he flies; and now for bloody deeds, 
Black suits of armour, masks, and foaming stceds ; 
The giant falls; his recreant throat 1 seize, 
And trom bis corslet take the massy keys :— 
Dukes, lords, and knights in long proceasion move, 
| Released from bondage with my virgin love :— 
She comes ! she comes! in all the charms of youth, 
Unequall’d love and unsuspected truth ! 











Ah! happy he who thus, in magic themes, 
O'er worlds bewitch’d, in early rapture dreams, 
' Where wild Enchantment waves her potent wand, 
| And Fancy’s beauties fill her fairy and; 
j Where doubtiul objects strange des excite, 
‘And Fear and Ignorunce afford delight. 





But lost, for ever lost, to me these joys, 
Which Reason scatters, and which Time destroys; ~ 
‘Too dearly bought: maturer judgment calls 
My busied mind from tales and madrigals; 
My doughty giants all are slain or fled, - 
And all my knights blue, green, and yellow, dead! 
No snore the midnight fairy tribe 1 view, 
Ail in the merry moonshine tippling dew ; 
Fen the last lingering fiction ot the brai 
‘The church-yard ghost, is now at rest again; 
And ail these wayward wanderings of my youth 
Fly Reason’s power, and shun the light of truth. 


With fiction then does real joy reside, 
And is our reason the delusive guide ? 
Is it then right to dream the syrens sing? 
Or mount enraptured on the dragon’s wing? 
No, ‘tis the infant mind, to care unknown, 
That makes th’ imagined paradise its own ; 
Soon as reflections in the bosom rise, 
Light slumbers vanish from the clouded eyes: 
The tear and smile that once together rose, 
Are then divorced ; the head and heart are foes 
Enchantment bows to Wisdom’s serious plan, 
And pain and prudence make and mar the man. 





While thus of power and fancied empire vain, 
With various thoughts my mind I entertain; 
While books my slaves, with tyrant hand I seizg, 
i Pleased with the pride that will not let them please 
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Sudden I find terfific thoughts arise, 
‘And sympathetic sorrow fills my ey 
For lo! while yet ‘ny heart admits the wound, 
I sce the Criric army ranged around. 





Foes to our race! if ever ye have known 
A father's fears for offspring of your own— 
Ifeyer, smiling o’er a lucky line, 
Ye thought the sudden sentiment divine, 
Then pansed and doubted, and then, tired of doubt, | 
With rage as sudden, dash’d the stanza out ;— 
Tf, after tearing much and pausing long, 
Ye ventur'd on tho world your labour'd song, 
And from the crusty critics of those days 
Implored the feeble tribute of their praise; 
Remember now the fears that moved you then, 
‘And, spite of truth, Iet merey guide your pen. 
Whit vent’rous race are ours ! what mighty foes 
Lie waiting all around them to oppose! 
What treacherons friends betray them to the fight! | 
What dangers threaten them !—yet still they write : 
A hapless tribe ! to every evil born, 
Whom villuins hate, and fools affect to seorn: 
Strangers they come amid a world of wo, 
And laste the largest portion ere they go, 


Pensive I spoke, and cast mine eyes around ; 
The roof, methought, return’d a solemn sound; 
Each column seem'd to shake, and clouds, like 

emoke, 
From dusty piles and ancient volumes broke ; 
Gathering above, like mists condensed they seem, 
Exhaled in summer from the rushy stream 3 
Like flowing robes they now appear, and twine 
Round the large members of a form divine 5 
His silver beard, that swept his aged breast, 
Tlis piercing eye, that inward light express'd, 
Were scen,—but clouds and darkness veil’d the rest. 
Fear chill’d my heart: to one of mortal race 
How awful seem’d the Genius of the place! 
So in Cimmerian shores, Ulysses saw 
His parent-shade, and shrunk in pious awe; 
Like him I stood, and wrapt in thonght profound, 
When from the pitying power broke forth a solemn 
sound :— 











“Care lives with all; no rules, no precepts save 
The wise from wo, no fortitude the brave ; 
Grief is to man as certain as the grave: 
‘Tompests and storms in life's whole progress rise, 
And hope shines dimly through o’erclouded skies ; 
Some drops of comfort on the favour’d fall, 

But showers of sorrow are the lot of all: 
Partial to talents, then shall [feaven withdraw 
Th’ afflicting rod, or break the general law ? 
Shall he who soars, inspired by loftier views, 
Life’s little cares and little pains refuse ? 

Shall he not rather feel a double share 

OF mortal wo, when doubly arm'd to bear ? 


“Hard is his fate who builds his peace of mind ; 


Qn the precarious merey of mankind; 

Who hopes for wild und visionary things, 

And mounts o’er unknown seas with vent'rous 
win: 

But as, of various evils that befal 

The human race, some portion goes to all, 

Eo him perhaps the milder lot's assi¢ 

Who feels his consolation in his mind; 








And, lock’d within his bosom, bears about 

A mental charm for every care without. 

E’en in the pangs of each domestic grief, 

{Or health or vigorous hope affords relief; 

And every wound the tortured bosoin feels, 

Or virtue bears, or some preserver heals ; . 
Some generous friend, of ample power possess’d ; 
Some feeling heart, that bleeds for the distress’d; 
{Some breast that glows with virtues all divine; 
Some noble Ruttano, Misery’s friend and thine. © 


“Nor say, the Muse’s song, the Poet’s pen, 

Merit the sco they mect from little men. 
With cautious freedom if the numbers flow, 
Not wildly high, nor pitifully low 5 
Tf vice alone their honest aims oppose, 
{Why so ashamed their friends, so loud their foes?” 
\Tappy for men in every age and clime, 

If all the sons of vision dealt in rhyme. 
Go on then, Son of Vision ! still pursue 

Thy airy dreams; the world is dreaming too. 
Ambition’s lofty views, the pomp of state; 
The pride of wealth, the splendour of the great, 
Stripp'd of their mask, their cares and troubles 

known, 

Are visions far less happy than thy own; 
Go on! and, while the sons of care complain, 
Be wisely gay and innocently vain: 
While scrious souls are by their fears undone, 
Blow sportive bladders in the beamy sun, 
| And call them worlds! and bid the greatest show 
‘More radiant colours to their worlds below : 
| Then, as they break, the slaves of care reprove, 
And tell them, Such are all the toys they love.” 
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E guibus, hi vacuas implent sermonibt 

Hi narrata ferunt alio: Meneuraque ficti 

Crescit, et auditis aliquid novus adjicit auctor: 

Hlic Credulitas, illie tesnerarius Error, 

Vanaque Letitia est, consternatique Timores, 

Seditiogue recens, dubioque auctore Susurri. 
OVID, Metamorph. lib. xii. 
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| A time like this, a busy, bustling time, 

j Suits ill with writers, very ill with thyme: 
Unheard we sing, when party-rage runs strong, 
And mightier madness checks the flowing song + 
Or, should we force the peaceful Muse to wield 
Her feeble arm amid the furious field, 
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| Where party-pens a wordy war maintain, 

f, Poor is her anger, and her friendship vain; 

* And oft the foes who feel her sting, combine, 
Till serious vengeance pays an idle line; 

\. For party-poets are like wasps, who dart 

: Death to themselves, and to their focs but smart, 





Hard then our fate: if general themes we choose, 


+; Neglect awaits the song, and chills the Muse; 
* Or shall we sing the subject of the day, 
" To-morrow's wonder puffs our praise away. 
More bless’d the bards of that poetic time, 
‘When all found readers who could find a rhyme; 
Green grew the bays on every tecming head, 
£ And Cibber was enthroned, and Settle read. 
Sing, drooping Muse, the cause of thy decline ; 
, Why reign no more the once-triunphant Nine ? 
Alas! new charms the wavering may gain, 
And rival sheets the reader's eye detain ; 
SA daily swarm, that banish every Muse, 

Come flying forth, and mortals call them News : 
£ For these, unread, the noblest volume lie ; 
F For these. in sheets unsoil'd, the Muses die ; 
: Unbought, unbless’d, the virgin copics wait 

In vain for fame, and sink, unseen, to fate. 





¥_ Since, then, the town forsakes us for our foes, 

~ The smoothest numbers for the harshest prose ; 
Let us, with generous scorn, the taste deride, 

f And sing our rivals with a rival's pride. 


Ye gentle poets who so oft complain 
“hat foul neglect is all your labour’s gain; 
"That pity only checks your growing spite 
erring ian, and prompts you still to write; 

+ That your choice works on humble stalls are laid, 
“Or vainly grace the windows of the trade ; 

Be ye my friends, if friendship e’er can warm 
}'Those rival bosoms whom the Muses charm: 
Think of the common cause wherein we go, 
Like gallant Greeks against the Trojan foe; 

Nor let onr peevish chief his leader blame, 
“Till, crown’d with conquest, we regain our fame ; 
“And let us join our forces to subdue 
This bold assuming but successful crew. 


T sing of News, and all these vapid sheets 
“The ratiling hawker vends through gaping streets; 
_Whate'er their name, whate’er the time they fly, 
,Damp from the press to charm the reader’s eye; 

or, soon as morning dawns with roseate hue, 
Phe Herald of the morn arises too; 
‘Post after Post succeeds, and, all day long, 
Gazettes and Ledgers swarm, a noisy throng. 
When evening comes, she comes with all her train 
“OF Ledgers, Chronicles, and Posts again, 
Like bats, appearing, when the sun gocs down, 
,From holes obscure and corners of the town. 
“OF all these triflers, all like these, I write; 
Oh! like my subject could my song delight, 
The crowd at Lloyd's one poet's name should raise, 
And ail the Alley echo to his praise. 


In shoals the hours their constant numbers bring, 
Like inseets waking to th’ advancing spring ; 
Which take their rise from gtubs obscene that lie 
In shallow pools, or thence ascend the sky: 

Such arc these base ephemera, so born 
To die before the next revolving morn. 


Yet thus they differ: insect-tribes are lost 
In the first visit. of a winter's frost ; 
While these remain, a base but éonstant breed, 
Whose swarming sons their short-lived sires suce 
ceed; 
''No changing season makes their number less, 
‘Nor Sunday shines a sabbath on the press ! 


|__ Then Jo! the sainted Monitor is born, 

; Whose pious face some sacred texts adorn : 
As artful sinners cloak the sveret sin, 

To veil with seeming grace the guile within-; 
So Moral Essays on his front appear, 

Bot all is carnal business in the rear ; 

The fresh-coin'd lie, the secret whisper'd last, 
And all the gleanings of the six days past. 


With these retired, through half the Sabbath-day, 
The London-lounger yawns bis hours away: 
Not so, my little flock! your preacher fly, 
Nor waste the time no worldly wealth can buy ; 
!But Ict the decent maid and sober clown 
Pray for these idlers of the sinful town : 
‘This day, at least, on nobler themes bestow, 
Nor give to Woodfall, or the world below. 


But, Sunday pass’d, what numbers flourish then, 
What wondrous kibours of the press and pen! 
Diurnal most, some thrice each week affords, 
Some only once,—O avarice of words ! 

When thousand starving minds such manna seek,# 
To drop the precious food but once a week. 


Endless it were to sing the powers of all, 
‘Their names, their numbers ; how they rise and fall: 
Like baneful herbs the gazer’s eye they seize, 
Rush to the head, and poison where they please : 
Like idle flies, a busy, buzzing train, 
They drop their maggots in the trifler's brain : 
That genial soil receives the fruitful store, 
And there they grow, and brecd a thousand more. 


Now be their arts display’d, how first they choose 
A cause and party, as the bard his muse; 
Inspired by these, with clamorous zeal they ery, 
| And through the town their dreams and omens fly: 
|So the Sibylline leaves were blown ubout,t 
Disjointed scraps of fate involved in doubt ; 
|So idle dreams, the journals of the night, 
jAre right and wrong by turns, and mingle wrong 

with right 

Some champions for the rights that prop the crown, 
Some sturdy patriots, sworn to pull them down ; 
Some neutral powers, with secret forees fraught, 
Wishing for war, but willing to be bought : 
While some to every side and party go, 
|Shift every friend, and join with every foes 
Like stardy rogues in privateers, they strike 
‘This side and that, the foes of both alike ; 
A traitor-crew, who thrive in troubled times, 
| Fear’d for their force, and courted for their crimes, 














Chief to the prosperous side the numbers sail, 

j Fickle and false, they veer with every gale; 

As birds that migrate from a freezing shore, 

In search of warmer climes, come skimming o’er, 
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Some bold adventurers first prepare to try 


The doubt!ul sunshjne of the distant sky ; 
Bat soon the growing Suromer's certain sun 
Wins more and moré, till all at last are won: 
So, on the early prospect of disgrace, 

FF ly i in vast troops this apprehensi 

Instinetive tribes! their fuiling food they dread, 
‘And buy, with timely change, ticir fature bread, 





Such are our guides: how many a peaceful head, 
Born to be still, have they to wrangling led ! 
How sany an honest zealot, stolen from trade, 
‘And fuctious tools of pious pastors made! 
With clews like these they tread the maze of state, ! 

“These oracles explore, to learn our fate; 

Pleased with the guides who can so well deceive, 
Who cannot lic so fast as they believe. 


ON Iend I, loth, to some sage friend an ear 
(Por we who will not speak are doow'd to hear); 
While he, bewilder’d, t lls his unxious thought, 
Infectious fear from tainted seribblers caught, 

Or idiot hope; for cich his mind assails, 

As Lloyd's court-light or Stockdale's gloom prevails. 
Yet st.nd I patient while but one deelaims, 

Or gives dull comments on the speech he maims: 
But ob! ye Muses, keep your votary’s feet 

From tavern-haunts where politicians meet 5 
Where rector, doctor, and attorney pause, 

First on each parish, then each public cause 
Indited rouds and rates that still increase 5 

The murmuring poor, who will not fast in peace ; 
Election-zeal and friendship, since declined ; 

A tax commuted, or a tithe in kind ; 

The Duteh and Gernwns kindling into strife ; 
Dull port and poachers vile! the serious ills of life. 








Here comes the neighbouring justice, pleased to 
guide 
Tlis little club, and in the chair preside. 
dn private business bis commands prevail, 
Ou public themes his reasoning turns the scale ; 
Assenting silence soothes his happy car, 
‘And, iu or ouf, his party triumphs here. 


Nor here th’ infectious rage for party stops, 
But flits along from palaces to shops ; 
Oar weekly journals o'er the land abound, 
And spread their plague and influenzas round; 
‘The village, too, the peace‘ul, pleasant plain, 

a the Whig-farmer and the Tory swain; 
Brookes’ and St. Albans? boasts not, but, instead, 
Stares the Red Ram, and swings the Rodney’s 

Head:— 

Hither, with all a patriot’s care, comes he 
Who owns the little ht that makes him free ; 
Whose yearly forty shillings buy the smile 

OF mightier men, and never waste the while; 
Who feels his freehold’s worth, and looks clate, 
A little prop and pillar of the stute. 








Here he delights the weckly news to con, 
And mingle comments as he blunders on ; 
Fo swallow all their varying authors teach, 
‘To spell a title, and confound a speech + 
Till with a muddled mind he quits the news, 
And claims his nation’s license to abuse ; 
Ls id eae ae rey | eee ahs bf wthe eonrily race 















Yet feels some joy, amid the gencral vice, 
That his own vote will bring its wonted price. 


These are the ills the teeming press supplies, - 
The pois’nous springs trom leariing's fountain fise ; 
Not there the wise alone their entrance find, 
Imparting usciul light to mortals blind ; 

But, blind themselves, these erring guides hold out 

Alluring lights, to lead us fur about; 

Sereen’d by such means, here Scandal whets her 
quill, 

Here Slauder shoots unseen, whene'er she will; 

Here Fraud and Falschood labour to deccive, 

| And Foily aids them both, impatient to believe. 





Such, sons of Britain! are the guides ye trust; 


+So wise their counsel, their reports so just :— 


Yet, though we cannot call their morals pure, 
Their judgment nice, or their decisions sure, 
Merit they have to mightier works unknown, 
A style, a manner, and a fate their own. 


We, who for longer fame with labour strive, 
Are pain’d to keep our sickly works alive ; 
Studious we toil, with patient care refine, 

Nor let our love protect one languid line, 
Severe ourselves, at last our works appear, 
When, ah! we find our readers more severe ; 
For after all our care and pains, how few 
Acquire applause, or keep it if they do!— 

Not so these sheets, ordain’d to happier fate, 

Prateed through their day, and but that day their 
date 5 

Their careless authors only strive to join 

As many words, as make an even line ;* 

As many lines, as fill a row complete ; 


; As many rows, as furnish up a sheet ; 


From side to side, with ready types they ran, 


!The measure ’s ended, and the work is done ; 


{Ob, born with ease, how envied and how blest ! 
Your fate to-day and your to-morrow’s rest. 
‘Yo you all readers turn, and they can look 
Pleased on a paper, who abhor a book ; 

Those, who ne’er deign’d their Bible to peruse, 
Would think it hard to be denicd their news ; 
Sinners and suints, the wisest with the weak, 
Here mingle tastes, and one amusement seek ; 
This, like the public inn, provides a treat, 
Where cach promiscuous guest sits down to eats 
And such this mental food, as we may call 
Something to all men, and to some men all. 


Next, in what rare production shall we trace 
Such various subjects int so small a space ? 
As the first ship upon the waters bore 


'Incongruous kinds who never met before ; 
\Or as some curious virtuoso joins, 


In one small room, moths, minerals, and coins, 
Birds, beasts, and fishes ; nor refuses place 

‘To serpents, toads, and all the reptile race ; 

So here, compress'd within a single sheet, 

Great things and smail, the mean und mighty meet ; 








°T is this which makes all Europe’s business known, ~ 


Yet here a private man may place his own; 





* How many bours bring about the day, 





And, where he reads of Lords and Commons, he 
May tell their honours that he sells rappee. 
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Add next th’ amusement which the motley page 

Affords to either sex and every age : 

Lo! where it comes before the cheerful fire— 
“Damps from the press in smoky curls aspire 
'. (As from the earth the sun exhales the dew), 
Ere we can read the wonders that ensue : 
‘Then eager every cye surveys the part, 
‘That brings its favourite subject to the heart; 
Grave politicians look for facts alone, 
And gravely add conjectures of their own: 
The sprightly nymph, who never broke her rest 
For tottcring crowns, or mighty lands oppress’d, 
Finds broils and battles, but neglects them all 
For songs and suits, a birth-day ot a ball: 
The keen warm nan o’erlooks each idle tale 
For “ Money ’s wanted,” and “ Estates on Sale ;” 
° ‘While some with equal minds to all attend, 

Pleased with cach part, and grieved to find an end. 








i 


7 
So charm the News; but we, who, far from town, 
‘Wait till the postman brings the packet down, 
Once in the week, a vacant day behold, 
And stay for tidings, till they ’re three days old: 
, ‘That day arrives; no welcome post appears, 
- But the dull morn a sullen aspect wears ; 
We meet, but ah! without our wonted smile, 
To talk of headaches, and complain of bile; 
» Sullen we ponder o’cr a dull repast, 
., Nor feast the body while the mind must fast. 


A inaster-passion is the love of news, 
Not music so commands, nor so the Muse: 
~ Give poets claret, they grow idle soon ; 
. Feed the musician, and he's out of tune; 
But the sick mind, of this disease possess’d, 
*. Flies from all cure, and sickens when at rest. 
' Now sing, my Muse, what various parts compose 
t ‘These rival shects of politics and prose. 








First, from each brother's hoard a part they draw, 

A mutual theft that never fear’d a law ; 
‘Whate'er they gain, to cach man’s portion fall, 
And read it once, you read it through them all : 

. For this their runners ramble day and night, 

. ‘To drag each lurking deed to open light; 

For daily bread the dirty trade they ply, 
Coin their fresh tales, and live upon the lie: 
Like bees for honey, forth for news they spring,— 
Industrious creatures! ever on the wing; 

. Home to their soveral cells they bear the store, 

> Oull'd of all kinds, then roam abroad for more. 

’ No anxious virgin flies to “ fair ‘Tweed-side ;? 
No injured husband mourns his faithless bride; 
No duel dooms the fiery youth to bleed ; 


But through the town transpires each vent'rous: 


deed. 


Should some fair frail-one drive her prancing pair 
Where rival pecrs contend to please the fair ; 
‘When, with new force, she aids her conquering 

eyes, 
And beauty decks, with all that beauty buys; 


Quickly we learn whose heart her influence feels, : 


Whose acres melt before her glowing wheels. 
To these a thousand idle themes succeed. 


TICAL WORKS. 
Here stocks, the state-barometers, we view, 

That rise or fall, by causes knqwn to few ; 
'Promotion’s ladder who goes or down; 

; Who wed, or who seduced, avfiuse the town; 
What new-born heir has made his father blest; 
What heir exults, his father now at rest ; 

That ample list the Tyburn-herald gives, 

And each known knave who still for Tyburn lives. 





So grows the work, and now the printer triea 
His powers no more, but. leans on his allies, 
{When Jo! the advertising tribe succeed, 

Pay to be read, yet find but few will read ; 

And chief th’ illustrious race, whose drops and pilla. 

Have patent powers to vanquish human ills: 

‘These, with their curcs, a constant aid remain, 

To bless the pale composer's fertile brain; 

Fertile it is, but still the noblest soil 

Requires some pause, some intervals from toil ; 

And they at least a certain ease obtain 

From Katterfelto’s skill, and Graham's glowing 
strain, 


I too must aid, and pay to see my name 
Hung in these dirty avenues to fame; 
Nor pay in vain, if aught the muse has seen 
And sung, could make their avenues more clean; 
Could stop one slander ere it found its way, 
And gave to public scorn its helpless prey. 
By the same aid, the Stage invites her friends, 
And kindly tells the banquet she intends; 
Thither from real life the many run, 
With Siddons weep, or laugh with Abingdon ; 
Pleased in fictitious joy or grief, to see 
The mimic passion with their own agree; 
‘Lo steal a few enchanted hours away 
From care, and drop the curtain on the day. 


But who can steal from self, that wretched wight, 
Whose darling work is tried some fatal night ? 
Most wretched man! when, bane to every bliss, « 
| He hears the serpent-critic’s rising hiss ; 

Then groans succeed : not traitors on the wheel 
Can feel like hii, or have such pangs to, feel, 
Nor end they here: next day he reads his fall 
In every paper; critics are they all; 

He secs his branded name, with wild affright, 
And hears again the cat-calls of the night. 


Such help the svace affords: a larger space 
Is fill'd by Pores and all the puffing race. 
Physic had once alone the lofty style, 
The well-known boast, that ceased to raise a smile: 
Now all the province of that tribe invade, 
;And we abound in quacks of every trade. 


The simple barber, once an honest name, 
Cervantes founded, Fielding raised his fame : 
| Barber no more—a gay perfumer comes, 
On whose soft cheek his own cosmetic blooms; 
jilere he appears, each simple mind to move, 
And advertises beauty, grace, and love. 
—“Come, faded belles, who would your youth re- 
new, 
And learn the wonders of Olympian dew; 
Restore the roses that begin to faint, 
Nor think eclestial washes vulgar paint; 
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~ —Come, batter’d beaux, whose locks are turn’d to 
grey, Zi 
And crop Discretiow’s lying badge away ; 
Read where they vertd these smart engaging things, 
These flaxen frontlets with elastic springs ; 
No female eye the fair deception sees, 
Not Nature’s self so natural as these.” 


Such are their arts, but not confined to them, 
The Muse impartial must her sons condemn; 
For they, degenerate! join the venal throng, 
And ppif'a lazy Pegasus along : 

More guilty these, by Nature less design’d 

or little arts that suit the vulgar kind :— 

‘That barbers’ boys, who would to trade advance, 


Wish us to call them, smart Friseurs from France ;' 


That he who builds a chop-housc, on his door 
Paints “ The true old original Blue Boar !” 


These arc the arts by which a thousand live, 
Where Truth may smile, and Justice may forgive; 
But when, amid this rabble-rout, we find 
A puffing poct to his honour blind ; 

Who silly drops quotations all about, 


Where, tippling punch, grave Cato’s self you'll eee, 
And Amor Patria vending smuggled tea. 


Last in these ranks, and least, their art’s disgrace, 
Neglected stand the Muses’ meanest race; : 
Scribblers who court contempt, whose verse the eye 
Disdainful views, and glances swifily by : 

This Poct’s Corner is the place they choose, 

A fatul nursery for an infant Muse ; 

Unlike that corner where true poets lie, 

These cannot live, and they shail never die; 
Hapless the lad whose mind such dreams invade, 
And win to verse the talents due to trade. 


Carb then, O youth! these raptures as they rise, 
Keep down the evil spirit and be wise ; 
Follow your calling, think the Muses foes, 
Nor lean upon the pestle and compose, 


I know your day-dreams, and I know the snare 
Hid in your flow’ry path, and ery “ Beware.” 
Thoughtiess of i}l, and to the future blind, 

A sudden couplet rushes on your mind ; 
Here you may nameless print your idle rhymes, 





Packet or Post, and points their merit out; 
Who advertises what reviewers say, 

With sham editions every second day ; 

Who dares not trust his praises out of sight, 

But hurries into fame with all his might; 
Although the verse some transicnt praise obtains, 
Contempt is all the anxious poet gains. 


Now puffs exhausted, advertisements past, 
Their correspondents stand exposed at last; 
These are a numerous tribe, to fame unknown, 
Who for the public good forego their own; 
Who volunteers in paper-war engage, 

With double portion of their party’s rage: 
Such are the Bruti, Decii, who appear 
Wooing the printer for adinission here ; 
Whose generous souls can condescend to pray 
For leave to throw their precious time away. 


Oh! cruel Woodfall! when a patriot draws 
His grey-goose quill in his dear country’s cause, 
‘To vex and maul a ministerial race, 

Can thy stern soul refuse the champion place? 
Alas! thou know’st not with what anxious heart 
He longs his best-loved lahours to impart; 

How he has sent them to thy brethren round, 
And still the same unkind reception found: 

At length indignant will he darn the state, 
Turn to his trade, and leave us to our fate. 


These Roman souls, like Rome’s great sons, are! 
known. 
To live in cells on labours of their own. 
Thus Milo, could we see the noble chief, 
Feeds, for his country’s good, on legs of beef: 
Camillus copies deeds for sordid pay, 
Yet fights the public battles twice a day: 


And read your first-born work a thousand times 5 
‘Th’ infection spreads, your couplet grows apace, 
Stanzas to Delia's dog or Celia's face : 

You take a name; Philander’s odes are seen, 
Printed, and praised, in every magazine : 

Diarian sages greet their brother sage, 

And your dark pages please th’ enlighten’d age— 
Alas! what years you thus consume in vain, 
Ruled by this wretched bias of the brain! 


Go! to your desks and counters all return; 
Your sonnets scatter, your acrostics burn; 
‘Trade, and be rich ; or, should your carefal sires 
Bequeath you wealth ! indulge the nobler fires : 
Should love of fame your youthful heart betray, 
Pursue fair fame, but in a glorious way, 

Nor in the idle scenes of Fancy’s painting stray. 


Of.all the good that mortal men pursue, 
‘The Muse has least to give, and gives to few; 
Like some coqucttish fair, she leads us on, 
With smiles and hopes, till youth and peace are 

One 5 
Then wed for life, the restless wrangling pair 
Forget how constant one, and one how fair; 
Meanwhile, Ambition, like a blooming bride, 
Brings power and wealth to grace her lover’s side; 
And though she smiles not with such flattering 
charms, 

The brave will sooner win her to their arms. 


Then wed to her, if Virtue tie the bands, 
Go spread your country’s fame in hostile lands 5 
Her court, her senate, or her arms adorn, 
And let her foes lament that you were born: 
Or weigh her laws, their ancient rights defend, 
Though hosts oppose, be theirs and Reason’s friend + 





E’en now the godlike Brutus views hie score 
Scroll’d on the bar-board, swinging with the door ;! 


Arm’d with strong powers, in their defence engage, 
And rise the Thurlow of the future age. 
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BIRTH OF FLATTERY. 





Omnia habeo, nee quiequam babeo ; 
Quidquid dieunt, Inudo ; id rursum si negant, laudo id quoque: 
Negal quis, nego; uit, aiv: 
Postremo imperavi egumet mihi 
‘Omnia assentari. ; 
TERENT. in Eunuch. 


Tt has been held in ancient ratos 
That flaitery is the food uf fouls; 
‘Yet now and then your mea of wit 
‘Will condescend to taste a bit. 
SWIFT. 








The subject —- Poverty and Cunning desoribed — 
“When united, a jarring couple—Mutual Reproof 
—The Wife consoled by a Dream—Birth of a 
Daughter—Description and Prediction of Euvy— 
How to be rendered ineffectual, explained in a 
Vision—Simulation foretclly the fature Success 
and Triumphs of Flattery-~Her Power over va- 
rious Characters and different Minds; over cer- 
tain Classes of men; over Envy himself—Her 
successful art of softening the Evils of Life; of 
changing Characters ; of meliorating Prospects, 
and aflixing Value to Possessions, Pictures, etc.— 
Conclusion. 


Mose of my Spenser, who so well could sing 
The passions all, their bearings and their ties 5 
Who could in view those shadowy beings bring, 
And with bold hand remove cach dark disguise, 
Wherein love, hatred, scorn, or anger lies : 
Guide him to Fairy-land, who now intends 
hat way his flight; assist bim as he flies, 
‘To mark those passions, Virtuc’s foes and friends, 
By whom when led she droops, when leading she 
ascends, 


Yes! they appear, I see the fairy train ! 
And who that modest nymph of meek address ? 
Not Vanity, though loved by all the vain: 
Not hope, though promising to all success ; 
Nor Mirth, nor joy, though foe to all distress ; 
Thee, sprightly syren, from this train I choose, 
Thy birth relate, thy soothing arts confess ; 
°T is not in thy mild nature to refuse, 

When poets ask thine aid, so oft their mced and 

muse, 


In Fairy-land, on wide and cheerless plain, 

Dwelt, in the house of Care, a sturdy swain; 

A hireling he, who, when he till’d the soil, 

Look’d to the pittance that repaid his toil ; 

And to a master left the mingled joy 

And anxious care that follow’d his employ ; 

Sullen and patient he at once appear'd, 

As one who murmur’d, yet as one who fear’d; 

Th’ attire was coarse that clothed his sinewy frame, 
” Rude his address, and Poverty his name. 


In that same plain a nymph, of curious tiste, 
A cottage (plann’d with all her skill) had placed ; 


Strange the materials, and for what design’d 

‘The various parts, no simple wan might find ; 

What seem’d the door, each gntcring guest with: 

stood, 

What scem’d a window was but painted wood ; 

Bat by a secret spring the wall would inove, 

‘And daylight drop through glassy door above ; 

*T was all her pride, new traps for pruise to lay, 

And all her wisdom was to hide her way ; 

In small attempts incessant were her pains. 

And Cunning was her name among the swains. 
Now whcther fate decreed this pair shouid wed, 

‘And blindly drove them to the marriage bed; 

Or whether love in some soft hour inclined 

The damsel's heart, and won her to be kind, 

Is yet unsung: they were an ill-mateh'd pair, 

But both disposed to wed—and wed they were. 
Yct though united in their fortune, still 

‘Their ways were diverse; varying was their will; 

Nor Jong the maid had bless’d the simple man, 

Before dissensions rose, and she began :— 


“ Wretch that I am! since to thy fortune bound, 
What plan, what project, with success is crown’d? 
I, who a thousand secret arts possess, 

Who every rank approach with right address ; 
Who've loosed a guinea from a miser’s chest, 
And worm’d his secret from a traitor’s breast ; 
‘Thence yifts and gains collecting, great and small, 
Have brought to thee, and thou consumest them all: 
For want like thine-—a bog without a base— 
Ingulfs all gains 1 gather for the place ; 

Feeding, unfill'd; destroying, undestroy’d ; 

It craves for ever, and is ever void :— 

Wretch that Iam! what misery have I found, 
Since my sure craft was to thy calling bound !” 


“Oh! vaunt of worthless art,” the swain replied, 
Scowling contempt, “how pitiful this pride! 
What are these specious gifts, these pultry gains, 
But base rewards for ignominions pains ? 

With all thy tricking, still for bread we strive, 
Thine is, proud wretch ! the care that cannot thrive ; 
By all thy boasted skill and baffled hooks, 

Thou gain’st no more than students by their books ; 
No morc than I for my poor deeds am paid, 
Whom none can blame, will help, or dare upbraid. 

“Call this our need, a bog that all devours,— 
Then what thy petty arts, but summer-flowers, 
Gaudy and mean, and serving to betray 
‘The place they make unprofitably gay? 

Who know it not, some useless beauties see,— 
But ah! to prove it, was reserved for me.” 


Unhappy state! that, in deeay of love, 
Permits harsh truth his errors to disprove ; 
While he remuius, to wrangle and to jar, 

Is friendly tournament, not fatal war} 

Love in his play will borrow arms of hate, 
Anger and rage, upbraiding and debate ; 

And by his power the desperate weapons thrown, 
Become as safe and pleasant as his own; 





Bot left by him, their natures they assume, 
And fatal, in their poisoning force, become. 

Time fied, and now the swain compell’d to see. 
New cuuse for fear—* Is this thy thrift ?” quoth he 
‘To whom the wife with cheerful voice replicd :— 
“Thou moody man, lay all thy fears aside, « 


~ 


THE BIRTH OF FLATTERY. 


a 





\ I've seen a vision ;—they, from whom I came, 

‘A daughter promise, promise wealth and fame; 
Born with my featdyes, with my arts, yet she 
Shall patient, pliant,.persevering be, 
And in thy better ways resemble thee. 
The fairies round shall at her birth attend, 
The friend of al] in all shall find a friend, 

._And save that one sad star that hour must gleam, 
On ¥ur fair child, how glorious were my dream !” 

This heard the husband, and, in surly smile, 

Aim’d at contempt, but yet he hoped the while: 
For a8, when sinking, wretched men are found 
To catch at rushes rather than be drown'd; 

%o on a dream our peasant placed his hope, 
And found that rush as valid as a rope. 


Swift fled the days, for now in hope they fled, 
When a fair daughter bless'd the nuptial bed ; 
Her infant-face the mother’s pains beguiled, 

She look'd so pleasing, and so softly smiled ; 

Those smiles, those looks, with sweet sensations 
moved 

The gazer’s soul, and, as he look’d, he loved. 

And now the fairies came, with gifts, to grace 
So mild a nature and so fair a face. 

They gave, with beauty, that bewitching art, 
That holds in easy chains the human heart; 
They gave her skill to win the stubborn mind, 
To make the suffering to their sorrows blind, 
To bring on pensive looks the pleasing smile, 
And Care’s stern brow of every frown beguile. 


These magic favours graced the infant-maid, 
Whose more enlivening smile the charming gifts 


To swear, by vows that e’en the wicked tie, 

The nymph should weep her varied destiny ; 

That every gift, that now appear'd to shine 

In her fair face, and make her smiles divine, 

Should all the poison of his magic prove, 

And they should scorn her, whom she sought for 
love, 

His spell prepared, in form an ancient dame, 

A fiend in spirit, to the cot he came; 

There gain’d admittance, and the infant press’d _ 
(Muttering his wicked magic) to his breast ; : 
And thus he said :—“ Of all the powers, who wait * 
On Jove’s decrees, and do the work of fate, 

Was I alone, despised or worthless, found, 

Weak to protect, or impotent to wound? 

|See then thy foe, regret the friendship lost, 

And learn my skill, but learn it at your cost. 

“ Know then, O child! devote to fates severe, :. 
The good shall hate thy name, the wise shall fear; 
Wit shall deride, and no protecting friend 
Thy shame shall cover, or thy name defend. 

Thy gentle sex, who, more than ours, should spare 
A humble foe, will greater scorn declare ; ; 
The base alone thy advocates shall be, 

Or boast alliance with a wretch like thee.” 


He spake and vanish'd, other prey to find, 
And waste in slow disease the conquer’d mind. 


Awed by the elfin’s threats, and fill'd with dread, 
The parents wept, and sought their infant’s bed ; 
Despair alone the father’s soul possess’d, 

But hope rose gently in the mother’s breast ; 
For well she knew that neither grief nor joy 


repaid. Pain'd without hope, or pleased without alloy ; 
N h h And while these hopes and fears her heart divide, 
oo changed, who, were she constant 4 cheerful vision bade the fears subside, . 
1 


Would leave us few adventures for our song. 


A wicked elfin roved this land around, 
-Whose joys proceeded ftom the griefs he found ; 
Envy his name :—his fascinating eye 
From the light bosom drew the sudden sigh; 
Unsocial he, but with malignant mind, 
He dwelt with man, that he might curse mankind ; 
Like the first foe, he sought th’ abode of Joy, 
Grieved to behold, but eager to destroy ; 
Round blooming beauty, like the wasp, he flew, 
Soil’d the fresh sweet, and changed the rosy huc; 
The wise, the good, with anxious heart, he saw, 
And here a failing found, and there a flaw ; 
Discord in families ’t was his to move, 
Distrust in friendship, jealousy in love; 
He told the poor what joys the great possess’d, 


The great—-what calm content the cottage bless'd ; | 


To part the learned and the rich he tried, 

Till their slow friendship perish’d in their pride. 
Such was the fiend, and so secure of prey, 
That only Misery paes’d unstung away. 


Soon as he heard the fairy-babe was born, 
Scornful he smiled, but felt no more than scorn ; 
For why, when Fortune placed her state so low, 
In useless spite his lofty malice show ? 

Why, in a mischief of the meaner kind, 
Exhaust the vigour of a rane’rous mind ? 
But, soon as Fame the fairy-gifts proclaim'd, 
Qujck-tising wrath his ready soul inflamed, 


She saw descending to the world below 
An ancient form, with solemn pace and slow. 

“ Daughter, no more be sad,” (the phantom cried) 
“Success is seldom to the wise denied ; 
{In idle wishes fools supinely stay, 
| Be there a will and wisdom finds a way: 
Why art thou grieved? Be rather glad, that he 
Who hates the happy, aims his darts at thee; 
But aims in vain: thy favour’d daughter lies, 
Serenely blest, and shall to joy arise. 
For, grant that curses on her name shall wait, 
(So envy wills and such the voice of hate,) 
Yet if that name be prudently suppresa’d, 
She shall be courted, favour'd, and carese’d. 


« Yor what are names? and where agree man- 
‘ind, 

In those to persons or to acts assign’d ? 
Brave, learn'd, or wise, if some their favourites call, , 
Have they the titles or the praise from all? : 
Not so, but others will the brave: disdain 
As rash, and deem the sons of wisdom vain; ‘ 
The self-same mind shall scorn or kindness move, 
And the same deed attract contempt and love, 


“So all the powers whe move the human soul, 
With all the passions who the will control, 
Have various names—One given by Truth Divine, 
(As Simulation thus was fix’d for mine,) 
The rest by man, who now, as wisdom’s, prize 
My secret counsels, now as art despise ; 
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One hour, as just, those counsels they embrace, 
And spurn, the next, as pitiful and base. 

“ Thee, too, my child, those fools as Cunning fly, 

Who on thy counsel and thy craft rely ; 
That worthy craft in others they condemn, 
But ’t ia their prudence, while conducting them. 

“Be Fiarrery, then, thy happy infant’s name, 
Let Honour scorn her and let Wit defame; 

Let all be true that Envy dooms, yet all, 

Not on herself, but on her name, shall fall; 

While she thy fortune and her own shall raise, 

And decent Truth be call’d, and loved, as modest; 
Praise. 

“O happy child! the glorious day shall shine, 
When every ear shall to thy speech incline, 
Thy words alluring and thy voice divine: 

‘The sullen pedant and-the sprightly wit, 

To hear thy soothing eloquence, shall sit ; 

And both, abjuring Flattery, will agree 

That truth inspires, and they must honour thee. 


“ Envy himself shall to thy accents bend, 
Force a faint smile, and sullenly attend, 
When thou shalt call him Virtue’s jealous friend, 
Whose bosom glows with generous rage to find 
How fools and knaves are flatter’d by mankind. 


“ The sage retired, who spends alone his days, 

’ And flies th’ obstreperous voice of public praise ; 

The vain, the vulgar cry,—shall gladly mect, 

And bid thee welcome to his still retreat ; 

Much will he wonder, how thou camest to find 

A man to glory dead, to peace consign’d. 

© Fame! he'll cry (for he will call thee Fame), 

From thee I fly, from thee conceal my name ; } 
; But thou shalt say, Though Genius takes his flight, | 

He leaves behind a glorious train of light, 

And hides in vain :—yet prudent he that flies 

The flatterer’s art, and for himself is wise. 


“ Yes, happy child! I mark th’ approaching day, 
When warring natures will confess thy sway ; 
When thou shalt Saturn’s golden reign restore, 
And vice and folly shall be known no more. 
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“Pride shall not then in human-kind have place, 
Changed by thy skill, to Dignity and Grace; 
While Shame, who now betrays the inward sense 
OF sceret ill, shall be thy Diffidence ; 

Avarice shall thenceforth prudent Forecast be, 
And bloody Vengeance, Magnanimity ; 

‘The lavish tongue shall honest truths impart, 
The lavish hand shal] show the generous heart, 
And Indiscretion be, contempt of art: 

Folly and Vice shall then, no longer known, 
Be, this as Virtue, that as Wisdom, shown. 


“ Then shall the Robber, as the Hero, rise 
To seize the good that churlish law denies ; 
Throughout the world shall rove the generous band, 
And deal the gifts of Heaven from hand to hand. 


“In thy blest days no tyrant shall be scen, 
Thy gracious king shall rule contented men; 
In thy blest days shall not a rebel be, 

But patriots all and well approved of thee. 


| Begin thy reign, and like the morning rise! 


Nor then, with all his care, the good retain, 

But yield to thee the secret and the gain. 

In vain shall much experiencg guard the heart 

Against the charm of thy prevailing art; 

Admitted once, so soothing is thy strain, 

It comes the sweeter, when it comes again ; 

And when confess'd as thine, what mind so strong 

Forbears the pleasure it indulged so long? 
“Soft’ner of every ill! of all our woes 

The baltny solace! friend of fiercest foes ! 


Bring joy, bring beauty, to our eager eyes;” 

Brewk on the drowsy world like opening day, 

While grace and gladness join thy flow'ry way j~_ 

While every voice is praise, while every heart is 
gay. 

“ From thee all prospects shall new beauties take, 
’T is thine to seek them, and ’tis thine to make; 
On the cold fen I see.thee turn thine eyes, 
Its mists recede, its chilling vapour flies; 
Th’ enraptured lord th’ improving ground surveys, 
And for his Eden asks the traveller's praise, 
Which yet, unview’d of thee, a bog had been, 
Where spungy rushes hide the plashy green. 

“I see thee breathing on the barren moor, 


j That seems to bloom, although so black before ; 


There, if beneath the gorse the primrose spring, 
Or the pied daisy smile below the ling, 

They shall new charms, at thy command, disclose, 
And none shall miss the myrtle or the rose, 

The wiry moss, that whitens all the hill, 

Shall live a beauty by thy matchless skill; 

Gale* from the bog shall yield Arabian balm, 
And the grey willow wave a golden palm. 


“I sce thee smiling in the pictured room, 
Now breathing beauty, now reviving bloom ; 
There, each immortal name ‘tis thine to give 
To graceless forms, and bid the lumber live. 
Shouldst thou coarse boors or gloomy martyrs sec} 
‘These shall thy Guidos, those thy Teniers be; 
There shalt thou Raphael’s saints and angels trace, 
There make for Rubens and for Reynolds place, 
And all the pride of art shall find, in her, disgrace. 


“ Delight of either sex! thy reign commence ; 
With balmy sweetness soothe the weary ense, 
And to the sickening soul thy cheering aid dispense. 
Queen of the mind! thy golden age begin; 

In mortal bosoms varnish shame and sin, 
Let all be fair without, let all be calm within.” 


The Vision fled; the happy mother rose, 
Kiss’d the fair infant, smiled at all her foes, 
And Fratrery made her name :—her reign began, 
Her own dear sex she ruled, then vanquish'd man. 
A smiling friend, to every class, she spoke, 
Assumed their manners, and their habits took : 
Her, for her humble mien, the modest loved ; 
Her cheerful Jooks the light and gay approved ; 
The just beheld her, firm; the valiant, brave ; 
Her mirth the free, her silence pleased the grave ; 
Zeal heard her voice, and, as he preach’d aloud, 
Well-pleased he caught her whispers from the 

crowd, 








“Such powers are thine, that man, by thee, 
shall wrest 


i a hi eu ag ae 
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(Those whispers, soothing-sweet to every ear, 
‘Which some refuse to pay, but none to hear) : 
Shame fled her pre§ence; at her gentle strain, 
Care softly smiled, and guilt forgot its pain ; 

‘The wretched thought, the happy found her true, 
Tre learn’d confess’d that she their merits knew ; 
‘The rich—could they a constant friend condemn? 
The poor believed—for who should flatter them ? 


os 


Pa 


Thus on her name though ail disgrace attend, 
In every creature she beholds a friend. 


i>. 





REFLECTIONS 
UPON THE SUBJECT . 








Quid juvat errores, mersa jam puppe, fateri 7 

Quid lactyme delicta juvant commisea secute 7 
CLAUDIAN, 7 Eutropium, lib. ii, lio. 7. 

‘Whiat availa it, when shipwreck'd, that error appears ? 

Are the crimes we commit wash'd away by our tears? 








‘Wuen all the fiercer passions cease, 
(The glory and disgrace of youth) ; 
“When the deluded soul, in peace, 
Can listen to the voice of truth; 
When we are taught in whom to trust, 
And how to spare, to spend, to give ; 
(Our prudence kind, our pity just,) 
°T is then we rightly learn to live. 


Its weakness when the body feels, 
Nor danger in contempt defies ; 
To reason, when desire appeals, 
When, on experience, hope relies ; 
When every passing hour we prize, 
Nor rashly on our follies spend, 
But use it, as it quickly flies, 
With sober aim to serious end; 
When prudence bounds our utmost views, 
And bids us wrath and wrong forgive ; 
When we éan calmly gain or lose,— 
*T is then we rightly learn to live. 


Yet thus, when we our way discern, 

And can upon our care depend, 
To travel safely, when we learn, 

Behold! we’re near our journey’s end. 
We've trod the maze of error round, 

Long wand’ring in the winding glade ; 
And now the torch of truth is found, 

It only shows us where we stray’d : 
Light for ourselves, what is it worth, 

‘When we no more our way can choose ? 
For others, when we hold it forth, 

They, in their pride, the boon refuse. 


By long experience taught, we now 

Can rightly judge of friends and foes, 
Can all the worth of these allow, 

And all their faults discern in those ; 
Relentless hatred, erring love, 

We can for sacred trath forego; 





To what effect? Our friends are gone, 
Beyond reproof, regard, or care; 

And of our foes remains there one, 
‘The mild relenting thoughts to share ? 


Now ’t is our boast that we can quell 

The wildest passions in their rage ; 
Can their destructive force repel, 

And their impetuous wrath assuage : 
Ah! Virtue, dost thou arm, when now 

This bold rebellious race are fled ; ’ 
‘When all these tyrants rest, and thou 

Art warring with the mighty dead? 
Revenge, ambition, scorn, and pride, 

And strong desire and fierce disdain, 
The giant-brood, by thee defied, 

Lo! Time’s resistless strokes have slain. 


Yet Time, who could that race subdue 
(O’erpow’ring strength, appeasing rage), 
Leaves yet a persevering crew, P 
To try the failing powers of age. 
Vex'd by the constant call of these, 
Virtue awhile for conquest tries, 
But weary grown and fond of ease, 
She makes with them a compromise : 
Av'rice himself she gives to rest, 
But rules him with her strict commands ; 
Bids Pity touch his torpid breast, 
And Justice hold his eager hands. 


Yet is there nothing men can do, 
When chilling Age comes creeping on? 
Cannot we yet some good pursue ? 
Are talents buried? genius gone? 
If passions slumber in the breast, 
If follies from the heart be fled : 
Of laurels let us go in quest, 
And place them on the poet's head. 


Yes, we'll redeem the wasted time, 
And to neglected studies flee; 

We'll build again the lofty rhyme, 
Or live, Philosophy, with thee ; 

For reasoning clear, for flight sublime, 
Eternal fame reward shall be ; 

And to what glorious heights we ’ll climb, 
Th’ admiring crowd shall envying see. 


Begin the song! begin the theme !— 
Alas! and is Invention dead? 
Dream we no more the golden dream ? 
Is Mem'’ry with her treasures fled? 
Yes, ’tis too late,—now Reason guides 
The mind, sole judge in all debate ; 
And thus th’ important point decides, 
For laurels, "tis, alas! too late. 
What is possess’d we may retain, 
But for new conquests strive in vain, 


Beware then, Age, that what was won, 
If life’s past labours, studies, views, 

Be lost not, now the labour 's done, 
When all thy part is,—not to lose: 
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For, all that’s gain’d of all that’s good, 
When time shall his weak frame destroy, 
(Their use then rightly understood), 
Shall man, in happier state, enjoy. 
Oh! argument for truth divine, 
For study’s cares, for virtue’s strife; 
To know th’ enjoyment will be thine, 
In that renew’d, that endless life! 
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Scenz—A Mad. House, 


Persons—Visiror, Puysician, ano Patient. 





Veris miscens fa 
SENECA, in Herc. furente, 


VISITOR. 

ll know no more ;—the heart is torn, 

By views of wo, we cannot heal ; 
Long shall I see these things forlorn, 

And oft again their griefs shall feel, 

As each upon the mind shall steal ; 
That wan projector's mystic style, 

That lumpish idiot leering by, 
That peevish idler’s ceaseless wile, 
And that poor maiden’s half-form'd smile, 

While struggling for the full-drawn sigh! 
I'll know no more. 


PHYSICIAN, 
~~ Yes, turn again; 

Then speed to happier scenes thy way, 

When thou hast view'd, what yet remain, 
The ruins of Sir Eustace Grey, 

The sport of madness, misery’s prey : 
But he will no historian need, 

His cares, hia crimes, will he display, 
And show (as one from frenzy freed) 

The proud-lost mind, the rash-done deed. 


That cell to him is Greyling Hail :— 
Approach ; he 'll bid thee welcome there ; 
Will sometimes for his servant call, 
And sometimes point the vacant chair: 
He can, with free and easy air, 
Appear attentive and polite ; 
Can veil his woes in manners fair, 
And pity with respect excite. 


PATIENT. 
Who comes ?—Approach !—~'t is kindly done: 
~My learn’d physician, and a friend, 
Their pleasures quit, to visit one, 
Who cannot to their ease attend, 
Nor joys bestow, nor comforts lend, 
As when I lived so bless’d, so well, 
And dreamt not I must soon contend 











PHYSICIAN. 
Less warmth, Sir Eustace, or we go— 


PATIENT, 


See! Iam calm as infant-love, 
A very child, but one of wo, 

Whom you should pity, not reprove :=- 
But men at ease, who never strove 

With passions wild, will calmly show 
How soon we may their ills remove, e 

And masters of their madness grow. .” 


Some twenty years, I think, are gone,— 
(Time flies, I know not how, away,) 
The sun upon no happier shone, 

Nor prouder man, than Eustace Grey. 
Ask where you would, and all would say, 
The man admired and praised of all, 

By rich and poor, by grave and gay, 
Was the young lord of Greyling Hall. 


Yes! I had youth and rosy health ; 
Was nobly form'd, ax man might be; 
For sickness then, of all my wealth, 
I never gave a siugle fee : 
The ladies fair, the maidens free, 
Were all accustomed then to say, 
Who would a handsome figure sce 
Should look upon Sir Eustace Grey. 


He had a frank and pleasant look, 
A cheerful eye and accent bland ; 
His very speech and manner spoke 
The generous heart, the open hand; 
About him all was gay or grand, 
He had the praise of great and small; 
He bought, improved, projected, plann’d, 
And reign’d a prince at Greyling Hall. 


My lady !—she was all we love ; 
‘All praise (to speak ber worth) is faint ; 

Her manners show'd the yielding’ dove, 
Her morals, the seraphic saint ; 

She never breathed nor look’d complaint ; 
No equal upon earth had she :— 

Now, what is this fair thing 1 paint? 
Alas! as all that live shail be. 


There was, beside, a gallant youth, 

And him my bosom’s friend, I had:— 
Oh! I was rich in very truth, 

It made me proud—it made me mad!— 
Yes, I was lost—but there was cuuse !— 

Where stood my tale ?—I cannot find— 
But I had all mankind's applause, 

And all the smiles of womankind. 


There were two cherub-things beside, 
A gracious girl, a glorious boy ; 
Yet more to swell my full-blown pride, 
To varnich higher my fading joy, 
Pleasures were ours without alloy, 
Nay, Paradise,—till my frail Eve 
hisie Sete: cara Bard te ta ee S 
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But I deserved ; for all that time, 
When I was loved, admired, caress’d, 
There was within, each secret crime, 
Unfelt, uncaneell’d, unconfess’d: 
al never then my God address'd, 
In grateful praise or humble prayer : 
And if His Word was not my jest! 
.. (Dread thought!) it never was my care. 


T doubted :—fool I was to doubt ! 
If that all-piercing eye could sce,— 
. “Ti+ He who looks ‘all worlds throughout, 
Would so minute and careful be, 
- As to perceive and punish me :— 
‘With man 1 would be great and high, 
But with my God so lost, that He, 
In his large view, should pass me by. 


Thus bless’d with children, friend, and wife, 
Bless’d far beyond the vulgar lot 
Of all that gladdens human life, 
Where was the good, that I had not ? 
But my vile heart had sinful spot, 
And Heaven beheld its deep’ning stain ; 
Eternal justice I forgot, 
And mercy sought not to obtain. 


Come near,—I 'll softly speak the rest !— 
Alas! ’tis known to all the crowd, 
Her guilty love was all confess'd ; 
And his, who so much truth avow’d, 
My faithless friend’s—In pleasure proud 
T eat, when these cursed tidings came; 
Their guilt, their fight was told aloud, 
And Envy smiled to hear my shame! 


T call’d on Vengeance ; at the word 

She came ;~Can I the deed forget ? 
T held the sword, th’ accursed sword, 

The blood of his false heart made wet; 
And that fair victim paid her debt, 

She pined, she died, she loath’d to live ;— 
I saw her dying—see her yet: 

Fair fallen thing! my rage forgive! 


Those cherubs still, my life to bless, 
Were left; could I my fears remove, 

Sad fears that check’d each fond caress, 
And poison'd all parental love? 

Yet that with. jealous feelings strove, 
And would at last have won my will, 
Had I not, wretch! been doom’d to prove 
Th’ extremes of mortal good and ill. 


In youth! health! joy ! in beauty’s pride! 
They droop'd: as flowers when blighted bow, 
The dire infection came :—They died, 
And I was cursed—as I am now— 
Nay, frown not, angry friend,—allow 
That 1 was deeply, sorely tried ; 
Hear then, and you must wonder how 
I could such storms and strifes abide. 


Storms !—not that clouds embattled make, 
When they afflict this earthly globe ; 
But such as with their terrors shake 


They make the hypocrite disrobe, 
They try us all, if false or true; 
For this, one devil had pow'r on Job; 
And I was long the slave of two. 


PHYSICIAN. 


Peace, peace, my friend; these subjects fly ; 
Collect thy thoughts—go calmly on.— 


PATIENT. 
And shall I then the fact deny? 
I was,—thou know’st,—I was begone, 
Like him who fill'd the eastern throne, 
To whom the Watcher cricd aloud ;* 
That royal wretch of Babylon, 
Who was so guilty and so proud. 


Like him, with haughty, stubborn mind, 
I, in my state, my comforts sought; 
Delight and praise I hoped to find, 
In what I builded, planted, bought! 
Oh! arrogance! by misery taught— 
Soon came a voice! I felt it come ; 
‘Full be his cup, with evil fraught, 
Demons his guides, and death his doom !” 


Then was I cast from out my state; 

Two fiends of darkness led my way ; 
They waked me early, watch’d me late, 

'y dread by night, my plague by day ! 

Oh! I was wands their apo their Baye 

Through many a stormy, troubled year; 
And how they used their passive prey 

Is sad to tell :—but you shall hear. 


And first, before they sent me forth, 
Through this unpitying world to run, 
They robb’d Sir Eustace of his worth, 
Lands, manors, lordships, every one ; 
So was that gracious man undone, 
Was spurn'd as vile, was scorn'd as poor, 
Whom every former friend would shun, 
And menials drove from every door. 


Then those ill-favour’d Ones,t whom none 
But my unhappy eyes could view, 

Led me, with wild emotion, on, 
And, with resistless terror, drew. 

Through lands we fied, o’er seas we flew, 
And halted on a boundless plain ; 

Where nothing fed, nor breathed, nor grew, 
But silence ruled the still domain. 


Upon that boundless plain, below, 
The setting sun’s last rays were shed, 
And gave a mild and sober glow, 
Where all were still, asleep, or dead ; 
Vast ruins in the midst were spread, 
Pillars and pediments sublime, 
Where the grey moss had form'd a bed, 
And clothed the crumbling spoils of time, 


There was I fix’d, I know not how, 
Condemn’d for untold year to stay ; 
‘Yet years were not ;—one dreadful new 

Endured no change of night or day ; 
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The same mild evening’s sleeping ray 
Shone softly-solemn and serene, 
And ull that time I gazed away, 
The setting sun’s sad rays were seen. 





At length a moment's sleep stole on,— 
Again came my commission’d foes ; 
Again through sea and land we're gone, 

No peace, no respite, no repose : 
Above the dark broad sca we rose, 
We ran through bleak and frozen land ; 
I had no strength their strength 0 oppose, 
An infant in a giant’s hand. 





They placed me where these streamers play, 
Those nimble beams of brilliant light ; 
Tt would the stoutest heart dismay, 
To sec, to feel, that dreadful sight : 
So swift, so pure, so cold, so bright, 
They pierced my frame with icy wound, 
And all that half-year’s polar night, 
Those dancing streamers wrapp’d me round. 


Slowly that darkness pass'd away, 
When down upon the earth I fell,— 
Some hurried sleep was mine by day; 
But, soon as toll'd the evening bel, 
They forecd me on, where ever dwell 
Far-distant men in cities fair, 
Cities of whom no trav’lers tell, 
Nor feet but mine were wanderers there. 


Their watchmen stare, and stand aghast, 
As on we hurry through the dark ; 
The watch-light blinks as we go past, 
The watch-dog shrinks and fears to bark ; 
The watch-tower’s bell sounds shrill; and hark! 
The free wind blows—we’ve left the town— 
A wide sepulchral ground I mark, 
And on a tomb-stone place me down, 


What monuments of mighty dead! 

What tombs of various kinds are found! 
And stones erect their shadows shed 

On humble graves, with wickers bound; 
Some risen fresh, above the ground, 

Some level with the native clay, 
What sleeping millions wait the sound, 

“ Arise, ye dead, and come away!” 


Alas! they stay not for that call; 
Spare me this wo! ye demons, spare !— 
They come! the shrouded shadows al],— 
*T is more than mortal brain can bear; 
Rustling they rise, they sternly glare 
At man upheld by vital breath ; 
Who, led by wicked fiends, should dare 
To join the shadowy troops of death! 


Yes, I have felt all man can feel, 
‘Till he shall pay his nature’s debt ; 
Ills that no hope has strength to heal, 
No mind the comfort to forget: 
‘Whatever cares the heart can fret, 


The spirits wear, the temper gall, 
he ee ‘ e, 
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‘Those fiends upon a shaking fen 
Fix'd me, in dark tempestubus night; 
There never trod the foot of sen, 
There flock’d the fowl in wint'ry flight; 
There danced the moor’s deceitful light 
Above the pool where sedges grow; 
And when the morning-sun shone bright, 
Tt shone upon a field of snow. 


They hung me on a bough so small, 
The rook could buiid her nest no higher La 
They fix’d me on the trembling ball 5 
That crowns the steeple’s quiv’ring spire; 
They set me where the seas retire, 
But drown with their returning tide; 
And made me flee the mountain’s fire, 
When rolling from its burning side. 


I’ve hung upon the ridgy steep 
Of cliffs, and held the rambling brier ; 
I've plunged below the billowy deep, 
Where air was sent me to respire ; 
I've been where hungry wolves retire ; 
And (to complete my woes) I’ve ran 
Where Bedlam’s crazy crew conspire 
Against the life of reasoning man, 


I've furl’d in storms the flapping sail, 
By hanging from the topmast-head ; 
I've served the vilest slaves in jail, 
And pick’d the dunghill’s spoil for bread ; 
I've made the badger’s hole my bed, 
I’ve wander’d with a gipsy crew ; 
I've dreaded all the guilty dread, 
And done what they would fear to do. 


On sand, where ebbs and flows the flood, 
Midway they placed and bade me die; 

Propp'd on my staff, I stoutly stood 
When the swift waves came rolling by ; 

And high they rose, and still more high, 
Till my lips drank the bitter brine; 

I sobb’d convulsed, then cast mine eye, 
And saw the tide’s re-flowing sign. 


And then, my dreams were such as nought 
Could yield but my unhappy case ; 
I've been of thousand devils caught, 
And thrust into that horrid place, 
Where reign dismay, despair, disgrace ; 
Furies with iron fangs were there, 
To torture that accursed race, 
Doom’d to dismay, disgrace, despair. 


Harmless I was; yet hunted down 
For treasons, to my soul unfit; 
I’ve been pursued through many a town, 
For crimes that petty knaves commit; 
I’ve been adjudged t’ have lost my wit, 
Because I preach’d so loud and well ; 
And thrown into the dungeon's pit, 
For trampling on the pit of hell. 


Such were the evils, man of sin, 
That I was fated to sustain; 
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That man’s reflecting mind can pain ; 

That pride, wrong, rage, despair, can make ; 
In fact, they ’d nearly touch’d my brain, 

And reason on-her throne would shake. 


rut pity will the vileat seek, 
If punish’d guilt will not repine,— 
heard a heavenly teacher speak, 
And felt the Sun or Mercy shine + 
T hail’d the light! the birth divine! 
And then was seal'’d among the few; 
-/Those angry fiends beheld the sign, 
And from me in an instant flew. 


Come, hear how thus the charmers cry 

‘To wandering sheep, the strays of sin, 
While some the wicket-gate pass by, 

And some will knock and enter in: 
Full joyful 't is a sou! to win, 

For he that winneth souls is wise; 
Now hark! the holy strains begin, 

And thus the sainted preacher cries :—* 


“Pilgrim, burthen’d with thy sin, 

Come the way to Zion’s gate, 

There, till Mercy let thee in, 

Knock and weep and watch and wait. 
Knock !—He knows the sinner’s cry : 

He loves the mourner’s tears : 

for saving grace is nigh : 

Wait,—till heavenly light appears. 





“Hark! it is the Bridegroom’s voice ; 

Welcome, pilgrim, to thy rest ; 

Now within the gate rejoice, 

Safe and seal'd and bought and bless’d ! 
Safe—from all the lures of vice, 
Seal'd—by signs the chosen know, 
Bought—by love and fife the price, 
Bless’d—the mighty debt to owe. 


“Holy Pilgrim! what for thee 

In a world like this remain ? 

From thy guarded breast shall fice, 

Fear and shame, and doubt and pain. 
Fear—the hope of Heaven shall fly, 
Shame—from glory’s view retire, 
Doubt—in certain rapture die, 
Pain—in endless bliss expire.” 


But though my day of grace was come, 
Yet still my days of grief I find ; 
The former clouds’ collected gloom 
Still sadden the reflecting mind ; 
The soul, to evil things consign’d, 
Will of their evil some retain ; 
The man will seem to earth inclined, 
“xt nd will not look erect again. 





*ithaa bac porseated to me, that this change from restless- 
ead to repose, the mind of Sir Eustace, is wrought by a me- 
thodistic call ; and it is admitted tobe auch: a sober and rational 
conversion could not have happened while the disorder of the 
brain continued : yet the versea which follow, ina different mea- 
eure, are not intended to make any religious persuasion appear 
ridiculous; they are to be supposed as the effect of memory in 
the disordered mind of the speaker, and, though evidently enthu- 
siastic in respect to language, are not meant fo convey any im- 
proariety of sentiment. 





Thus, though elect, I feel it hard 
To lose what I possess'd before, 
To be from all my wealth debarr’d,— 
The brave Sir Eustace is no more : 
But old I wax and passing poor, 
Stern, rugged men my conduct view ; 
They chide my wish, they bar my door, 
[is hard—I weep—you see I do— 


Must you, my friends, no longer stay 7 
Thus quickly all my pleasures end ; 
But I’ll remember, when I pray, 
My kind physician and his friend: 
And those sad hours, you deign to spend 
With me, I shall requite them all; 
Sir Eustace for his friends shall send, 
And thank their love at Greyling Hall. 


VISITOR. 
The poor Sir Eustace !—Yet his hope 
Leads him to think of joys again; 
And when his earthly visions droop, 
His views of heavenly kind remain :— 
But whence that meek and humbled strain, 
That spirit wounded, lost, resign’d? 
Would not so proud a soul disdain 
The madness of the poorest mind? 


PHYSICIAN. 
No! for the more he swell'd with pride, 
The more he felt misfortune’s blow ; 
Disgrace and grief he could not hide, 
And poverty had laid him low: 
Thus shame and sorrow working slow, 
At length this humble spirit gave ; 
Madness on these began to grow, 
And bound him to his fiends a slave. 


Though the wild thoughts had touch’d his brain, 


Then was he free :—So, forth he ran; 
To soothe or threat, alike were vain: 

He spake of fiends, look’d wild and wan ; 
Year after year, the hurried man 

Obey’d those fiends from place to place ; 
‘Till his religious change began 

To form a frenzied child of grace. 


For, as the fury lost its strength, 
The mind reposed ; by slow degrees 
Came lingering hope, and brought at length, 
To the tormented spirit, ease: 
This slave of sin, whom fiends could seize, 
Felt or believed their power had end ;— 
“Tis faith,” he cried, “my bosom frees, 
And now my Saviour is my friend.” 


But ah! though time can yield relief, 

And soften woes it cannot cure ; 
‘Would we not suffer pain and grief, 

‘To have our reason sound and sure ? 
Then let us keep our bosoms pure, 

Our fancy’s favourite flights suppress ; 
Prepare the body to endure, 

And bend the mind to meet distress ; 
And then u1s guardian care implore, 
‘Whom demons dread and men adore. 
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THE HALL OF JUSTICE. 
PARTI. 





Confiteor facere hoc annos ; sed et altera causa est, 
Anrietas animi, continuusque dolor. 
rietas eque dole Gv. 


“Maeistrare, Vacrant, ConstsBye, ete. 


VAGRANT, 
‘Tang, take away thy barbarous hand, 
And let me to thy master speak ; 
* Remit awhile the harsh command, 
And hear me, or my heart will break. 


MAGISTRATE. 

Fond wretch! and what canst thou relate, 
But deeds of sorrow, shame, and sin ? 
Thy crime is proved, thou know’st thy fate; 

But come, thy tale |—begin, begin !— 


VAGRANT. 
My crime !—This sick’ning child to feed, 
7 y seized the food, your witness saw ; 
I knew your laws forbade the deed, 
But yielded to a stronger law. 


Know’st thou, to Nature’s great command 
All human Jaws are frail and weak ? 

Nay! frown not—stay his eager hand, 
‘And hear me, or my heart will break. 


In this, th’ adopted babe I hold 

With anxious fondness to my breast, 
My heart’s sole comfort I behold, 

More dear than life, when life was bless’d ; 
I saw her pining, fainting, cold, 

I begg'd—but vain was my request. 


I saw the tempting food, and seized— 
My infant-sufferer found relief; 

And, in the pilfer’d treasure pleased, 
Smiled on my guilt, and hush’d my grief. 


Bat I have griefs of other kind, 
Troubles and sorrows more severe ; 
Give me to ease my tortured mind, 
Lend to my woes a patient ear ; 
And let me—if I may not find 
A friend to help—find one to hear. 


Yet nameless let me plead—my name 
Would only wake the cry of scorn ; 

A child of sin, conceived in shame, 
Brought forth in wo, to misery born, 


My mother dead, my father lost, 
I wander'd with a vagrant crew 
A common care, a common cost, 
Their sorrows and their sins I knew; 
With them, by want on error forced, 
Oe ahaa. “E Bessie seeiol errar lay sommes: 








Few are my years, not so my crimes; 
The age, which these sad jooks declare, 
Is Sorrow’s work, it is not 'Fime’s, 
And I am old in shame and care. 


Taught to believe the world a place 
Where every stranger was a foe, 
Train'd in the arts that mark our race, 
To what new people could I go? 
Could I a better life embrace, 
Or live as virtue dictates? No !— 


So through the land I wandering went, ~ 
And little found of grief or joy ; 

But lost my bosom's sweet content 
When first I loved—the Gipsy-Boy. 


A sturdy youth he was and tall, 
His looks would all his soul declare ; 
His piercing eyes were deep and small, 
And strongly curl'd his raven-hair. 


Yes, Aaron had each manly charm, 
Alll in the May of youthful pride, 

He scarcely fear’d his father’s arm, 
And every other arm defied. — 


Oft, when they grew in anger warm, 
(Whom will not love and power divide ? 
I rose, their wrathful souls to calm, 
Not yet in sinful combat tried. 


His father was our party’s chief, 
And dark and dreadful was his look ; 
His presence fill’d my heart with grief, 
Although to me he kindly spoke. 


With Aaron I delighted went, 

His favour was my bliss and pride; 
In growing hope our days we spent, 

Love growing charms in either spied, 
It saw them, all which Nature lent, 

It lent them, all which she denied. 


Could I the father’s kindness prize, 

Or grateful looks on him bestow, 
Whom I beheld in wrath arise, 

When Aaron sunk beneath his blow ? 


He drove him down with wicked hand, 
It was a dreadful sight to see ; 

Then vex'd him, till he left the land, 
And told his cruel love to me ;— 

The clan were all at his command, 
Whatever his command might be. 


The night was dark, the lanes were deep, 
And one by one they took their way; 
He bade me lay me down and eleep, 
I only wept and wish’d for day. 


Accursed be the love he bore, 
Accursed was the force he used, 
So let him of his God implore 
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You frown again,—to show my wrong, 
~, Can Fin gentld language speak ? 
My woes are deepj my words are strong,— 
‘And hear me, or my heart will break. 


~\ 


I hear thy words, I feel thy pain: 
"~ Forbear awhile to speak thy woes; 
Receive our aid, and then again 
‘The atory of thy life disclose. 


MAGISTRATE. 


Tae 
For, though seduced and led astray, 

Thou 'st travell'd far and wander'd long ; 
Thy God hath seen thee all the way, 

And all the turns that led thee wrong. 
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Quondam ridentes oculi, nunc fonte perenni 
Deplorant peenas nocte dieque suas. 
CORN. GALLI, Eleg. 


MAGISTRATE. 


Come, now again thy woes impart, 
Tell all thy sorrows, all thy sin; 

We cannot heal the throbbing heart 
Till we discern the wounds within. 


Compunction weeps our guilt away, 
The sinner’s safety is his pain; 

Such pangs for our offences pay, 
And these severer griefs are gain. 


VAGRANT. 


The son came back—he found us wed, 
Then dreadful was the oath he swore ;— 

His way through Blackburn Forest led,— 
His father we beheld no more. 


Of all our daring clan not one 

Would on the doubtful subject dwell : 
For all esteem'd the injured son, 

‘And fear'd the tale which he could tell. 


But I had mightier cause for fear, 

For slow and mournful round my bed 
I saw a dreadful form appear,— 

Jt came when I and Aaron wed, 


(Yes! we were wed, I know my crime,— 
We slept bencath the elmin tree; 

But I was grieving all the time, 
And Aaron frown’d my tears to see. 


For he not yet had felt the pain 
That rankles in a wounded breast ; 
He waked to sin, then slept again, 
Forsook his God, yet took his rest— 





But I was forced to feign delight, 

And joy in mirth and music sought,— 
And mem'ry now recalls the night, 

With such surprise and horror fraught, 
That reason felt a moment's flight, 

And left a mind to madness wrought.) 


When waking, on my heaving breast 
I felt a hand as cold as death ; 
A sudden fear my voice suppress’d, 
A chilling terror stopp'd my breath—~ 


I seem’d—no words can utter how! 
For there my father-husband stood,— 

And thus he said :—* Will God allow, 
The great avenger, just and good, 

A wife to break her marriage-vow ? 
A son to shed his father’s blood 7” 


I trembled at the disinal sounds, 
But vainly strove a word to say ; 
So, pointing to his bleeding wounds, 
The threat’ning spectre stalk’d away.* 


I brought a lovely daughter forth, 
His father’s child, in Aaron's bed; 
He took her from me in his wrath, 
“ Where is my child ?”— Thy child is dead.” 


°T was false—We wander’d far and wide, 
Through town and country, field and fen, 
Till Aaron, fighting, fell and died, 
And I became a wife again. 


I then was young :—my husband sold 
My fancied charms for wicked price; 
He gave me oft, for sinful gold, 
The slave, but not the friend of vice :— 
Behold me, Heaven! my pains behold, 
And let them for my sins suffice! 


The wretch who lent me thus for gain, 
Despised me when my youth was fled 
Then came disease, and brought me pain: 
Come, death, and bear me to the dead! 
For though I grieve, my grief is vain, 
And fruitless all the tears I shed. 


True, I was not to virtue train’d, 
Yet well I know my deeds were ill; 

By each offence my heart was pain’d, 
I wept, but I offended still; 

My better thoughts my life disdain’d, 
But yet the viler led my will. 


My husband died, and now no more 
‘My smile was sought or ask’d my hand, 
A widow’d vagrant, vile and poor, 
Beneath a vagrant’s vile command. 





* The etate of mind here described will account for a vision 
‘of thie nature, without having recourse to any supernatural 
appearance. 
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Ceaseless I roved the country round, 
To win my bread by fraudful arts, 

And long a poor subsistence found, 
By spreading nets for simple hearts. 


Though poor, and abject, and despised, 
Their fortunes to the crowd I told ; 

T gave the young the love they prized, 
And promised wealth to bless the old; 

Schemes for the doubtful I devised, 
And charms for the forsaken sold. 


At length for arts like these confined 
In prison with a lawless crew, 
T soon perceived a kindred mind, 
And there my long-lost daughter knew. 


His father’s child, whom Aaron gave 
To wander with a distant clan, 
“The miseries of the world to brave, 

And be the slave of vice and man. 


She knew my name—we met in pain, 
Our parting pangs can J express? 

She sail’d a convict o’er the main, 
And left an heir to her distress. 


This is that heir to shame and pain, 
For whom I only could desery 

A world of trouble and disdain : 
Yet, could I bear to see her die, 

Or stretch her feeble hands in vain, 
And, weeping, beg of me supply 7 


No! though the fate thy mother knew 
Was shameful! shameful though thy race 
Have wander'd ail, a lawless crew, 
Outeasts, despised in every place ; 


Yet as the dark and muddy tide, 
When far from its polluted cource, 
Becomes more pure, and, purified, 
Flows in a clear and happy course ;— 


In thee, dear infant! so may end 
Our shame, in thee our sorrows cease: 
And thy pure course will then extend, 
In floods of joy, o’er vales of peace. 


Oh! by the Gop who loves to spare, 
Deny me not the boon I crave; 
Let this loved child your mercy share, 
And let me find a peaceful grave ; 
Make her yet spotless soul your care, 
And let my sins their portion have ; 
Her for a better fate prepare, 
And punish whom 't were sin to save! 


MAGISTRATE, 
Recall the word, renounce the thought, 
Command thy heart and bend thy knee. 
There is to all a pardon brought, 
A ransom rich, assured, and free ; 
°T is full when found, ’tis found if sought, 
Oh! seek it, till 't is seal’d to thee. 


VAGRANT. 


Bat how my pardon shall know ? 


MAGISTRATE, 
By fecling dread that ‘Lis not sent, 
By tears for sin that freely flow, 
By grief, that all thy tears are spent, 
By thoughts on that great debt we owe, 
With all the mercy Gop has lent, 
By suffering what thou canst not show, 
Yet showing how thine heart is rent, _ 
Till thou canst feel thy bosom glow, “ 
And say, “ My Saviour, I rerent !” 











WOMAN! 





MR. LEDYARD, AS QUOTED BY M. PARKE 
1N HIS TRAVELS INTO AFRICA; 


“To a Woman I never addressed myself in the Janguage of 


decency and friendship, without receiving a decent a: 
friendly answer. If { was hungry or thirsty, wet or sick, 
did not hesitate, like Men, to perform a generous act 
#0 free and kind @ manner did they conlribure to my relief, 
thatif L was dry, Idrank the sweetest draught ; and if hungry, 
J ate the coarsest morsel with a double rolish.”” 


id 








Pace the white man on Aftic’s coast, 
Whose swarthy sons in blood delight, 
Who of their scorn to Europe boast, 
And paint their very demons white : 
There, while the sterner sex disdains 
To soothe the woes they cannot feel, 
Woman will strive to heal his pains, 
And weep for those she cannot heal : 
Hers is warm pity’s sacred glow ; 
From all her stores she bears a part, 
And bids the spring of hope re-flow, 
‘That languish’d in the fainting héart. 


“ What though so pale his haggard face, 
So sunk and sad his looks,”—she cries ; 
“ And far unlike our nobler race, 
With crisped locks and rolling eyes; 
Yet misery marks him of our kind; 
We see him lost, alone, afraid; 
And pangs of body, griefs in mind, 
Pronounce him man, and ask our aid. 


“ Perhaps in some far-distant shore, 
There are who in these forms delight; 
Whose milky features please them more 
Than ours of jet, thus burnish’d bright; 
Of such may be his weeping wife, 
Such children for their sire may call, 
And if we spare hie ebbing life, 
Our kindness may preserve them all." 


‘Thus her compassion Woman shows, 
Beneath the line her acts are these ; 

Nor the wide waste of Lapland-snows 
Can her warm flow of pity freeze :—- 
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“From some sad land the stranger comes, 
S Whose joys, like ours, are never found ; 
Let's soothe him in our happy homes, 
Where freedom sits with plenty crown’d. 


NT i good the fainting soul to cheer, 
To see the famish’d stranger fed ; 
To milk for him the mother-deer, 
* To smooth for him the furry bed. 
The Powers above our Lapland bless 
With good no other people know ; 
\T enlarge the joys thal we possess 
By feeling those that we bestow !" 


‘Thus in extremes of cold and heat, 
Whiere wandering man may trace his kind ; 
Wherever grief and want retreat, 


In Woman they compassion find ; 
She makes the female breast her seat, 
And dictates mercy to the mind. 


Man may the sterner virtues know, 

Determined justice, truth severe : 
But female hearts with pity glow, 

And Woman holds affection dear; 
For guilciess woes her sorrow flow, 

And suffering vice compels her tear ; 
°T is hers to soothe the ills below, 

And bid life’s fairer views appear: 
To Woman's gentle kind we owe 

What comforts and delights us here: 
They its gay hopes on youth bestow, 

And care they soothe and age they cheer. 


The Borough. 





Paulo majora canamut.—VIRGIL, 





TO HIS 


GRACE 


THE DUKE OF RUTLAND, MARQUIS OF GRANBY; 


RECORDER OF CAMBRIDGE AND SCARBOROUGH ; LORD-LIEUTENANT AND CUSTOS- 


ROTOLORUM OF THE COUNTY OF LEICESTER; K. G. AND LL.D. 
—~—_. 


- My Lorn, 

Tue poem, tor which I have ventured to solicit 
your Grace’s attention, was composed in a situation 
so near to Belvoir Castle, that the author had all 
the advantage to be derived from prospects exten- 
sive and beautiful, and from works of grandeur and 
sublimity: and though nothing of the influence 
arising trom such situation should be discernible 
in these verses, either from want of adequate powers 

* in the writer, or because his subjects do not assi- 
milate with such. views, yet would it be natural for 
him to indulge a wish, that he might inscribe his 
labours to the lord of a scene which perpetually ex- 
cited his admiration, and he would plead the pro- 
priety of placing the titles of the House of Rutland 
at the entrance of a volume written in the Vale of 
Belvoir. 

But, my Lord, a motive much more powerful 
than a sense of propriety, a grateful remembrance 
of benefits conferred by the noble family in which 
you preside, has been the great inducement for me 
to wish that I might be permitted to inscribe this 
work to your grace : the honours of that time were 
to me unexpected, they were unmerited, and they 
were transitory: but since I am thus allowed to 
make public my gratitude, I am in some degree 
restored to the honour of that period: I have acain 





ertions stimulated, by the condescension of the 
Duke of Rutland. 

It was my fortune, in a poem which yet circu- 
lates, to write of the virtues, talents, and heroic 
death of Lord Robert Manners, and to bear witness 
to the affection of a brother whose grief was 
poignant, and to be soothed only by remembrance 
of his worth whom he 80 deeply deplored. In 
patron thus favourably predisposed, my. Lord, 
might look for much lenity, and could not fear the 
severity of critical examination: from your Grace, 
who, happily, have no such impediment to justice, 
I must not look for the same kind of indulgence.’ 
Tam assured, by those whose situation gave them 
opportunity for knowledge, and whose abilities and. 
attention guarded them from error, that 1 must nog 
expect my failings will escape detection from want 
of discernment, neither am I to fear that any merit 
will be undistinguished through deficiency of taste. 
It is from this information, my Lord, and a con- 
sciousness of much which needs forgiveness, that 1 
entreat your Grace to read my verses, with a wish, 
[had almost added, with a purpose to be pleased, 
and to make every possible allowance for subjects 
not always pleasing, for manners sometimes gross 
and for language too frequently incorrect. 

With the faliest confidence in vour Grace's abi 
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and the lenity of your decision; with grateful re- 
membrance of benefits received, and due con: 
sciousness of the little I could merit; with prayers 
that your Grace may long enjoy the dignitics of 
the House of Rutland, and continue to dictate im- 
provement for the surrounding country ;—I termi. | 
nate an address, in which a fear of offending your | 
Grace has made me s0 cautious in my expression 
that E may justly fear to offend many of my read. 
ers, who will think that somncthing more of anima- 
tion should have been excited by the objects I view,’ 
the benevolence I honour, and the gratitude I pro-; 
fess. 
I have the honour to be, my Lord, 
Your Grace’s 
Most obliged and obedient humble servant, 
GEORGE CRABBE. 








PREFACE, 





Wueruer, if I had not been encouraged by some 
proofs of public favour, I should have written the 
Poem now before the reader, is a question which I 
cannot positively determine ; but I will venture to 
assert, that I stiould not, in that case, have com- 
titted the work to the press; I should not have 
allowed my own opinion of it to have led me into 
further disappointment, against the voice of judges 
impartial and indifferent, from whose sentence it 
had been fruitless to appeal: the success of a late 
publication, therefore, may be fairly assigned as 
the principal cause for the appearance of this. 

When the ensuing Letters were so far written, 
that I could form an opinion of them, and when I 

gan to conceive that they might not be unac- 
ceptable to the public, I felt myself prompted by 
duty, as well as interest, to put them to the press: 

. I considered myself bound by gratitude for the fa~ 
vourable treatment I had already received, to show 
; that I was not unmindful of it; and, however this 
“might be mixed with other motives, it operated 
with considerable force upon my mind, acting as a 
stimulus to exertions naturally tardy, and to ex- 
gPectations easily checked. 

It must nevertheless be acknowledged, that al- 
though such favourable opinion had been formed, 
Iwas not able, with the requisite impartiality, to 
determine the comparative value of an unpublished 

“mmanuscript, and a work sent into the world. 
Books, like. children, when established, have doubt- 
Jess our parental affection and good wishes; we 
tejoice to hear that they are doing well, and are 
received and respected in good company : but it is 
to manuscripts in the study, as to children in the 
nursery, that our care, our anxiety, and our tender- 
ness are principally directed: they are fondled as: 
our endearing companions; their faults are cor- 
rected with the lenity of partial love, and their 

- good parts are exaggerated by the strength of pa- 
rental imagination; nor is if easy even for the 
‘more cool and reasonable among parents, thus cir-! 
cumstanced, to decide upon the comparative merits! 
of their offspring, whether they be children of the! 


But, however favourable my own opinion may 


‘have been, or may still be, I ftould not venture oto 


commit so long a Poem to thé press without some” 
endeavour to obtain the more valuable opmion of 
less partial judges: at the same time, I am willi<z 
to confess that I have lost some portion of the’.1m- 
idity once so painful, and that I am encouraged to 

ke apon myself the decision of various poiyts, 
which heretofore I entreated my friends to decide. 





: Those friends were then my council, whose opinion 


I was implicitly to follow ; they are now advisers, 
whose ideas I am at liberty to reject. This will 
not, I hope, seem like arrogance : it would be more 
safe, it would be more pleasant, still to have that 
reliance on the judgment of others; but -it cannot 
always be obtained ; nor are they, however friendly 
disposed, ever ready to lend a helping hand to him 
whom they consider as one who ought by this 
time to have cast away the timidity of inexperi- 
ence, and to have acquired the courage that would 
enable him to decide for himself. 

When it is confessed that I have less assistance 
from my friends, and that the appearance of this 


jwork is, in a great measure, occasioned by the 


success of a former, some readers will, I fear, en- 
tertain the opinion that the book before them was 
written in haste, and published without due cxa- 
mination and revisal: should this opinion be 
formed, there will doubtless occur many faults 
which may appear as originating in neglect : Now, 
readers are, I believe, disposed to treat with more 
than common severity those writers who have been 
led into presumption by the approbation bestowed 
on their diffidence, and into idleness and uncon. 
cern, by the praises given to their attention, Iam 
therefore even anxious it should be generally known. 
that sufficient time and application were bestowed 
upon this work, and by this I mean that no mate- 
tial alteration would be effected by delay : it is true 
that this confession removes one plea for the errorm 
of the book, want of time; but in my opinion, there 


{is not much consolation to be drawn by reasonable 


minds from this resource: if a work fails, it ap. 
pears to be poor satisfaction when it is observed, 
that if the author had taken more care the event 
had been less disgraceful. 

When the reader enters into the Poem, he will 
find the author retired from view, and an imaginary 
personage brought forward to describe his Borongh * 
for him: to him it seemed convenient to speak in 
the first person: but the inhabitant of a village, in 
the centre of the kingdom, could not appear in the 
character of a residing burgess in a large sea-port; 
and when, with this point, was considered what 


jtelations were to be given, what manners deline- 


ated, and what situations described, no method ap- 
peared to be so convenient as that of borrowing the 
assistance of an ideal friend: by this means the 
reader is in some degree kept from view of any 
particular place, nor will he perhaps be so likely 
to determine where those persons reside, and what 
their connexions, who are so intimately known to 
this man of straw. 

From the title of this Poem, some persons will, 
I fear, expect a political satire,—an attack upon 
corrupt principles in a general view, or upon the 





bed or issue of the brain. 


customs and manners of some particular place » of, 





these they will find, 
Jated. It may be tat graver readers would have* 
preferred a more hislorieal account of so consider- | 
able a Borough—its tharter, privileges, trade, pub-! 

INgtruetures, and subjects of this kind; but 1) 
_ have an apology for the omission of these things, | 

in the difficulty of describing them, and in the 
utter repugnancy which subsists between the stu- | 
dics and objects of topography and poetry, What: 
I thought I could best describe, that I attempted : 
—the sea, and the country in the immediate vici- 
nity ; the dwellings, and the inhabitants; some 
incidents and characters, with an exhibition of 
morals and manners, offensive perhaps to those of! 
extremely delicate feelings, but sometimes, I hope, | 
neither unamiable nor unaffecting: an Election 
indced forms a part of one Letter, but the evil there 
described is not one greatly nor generally deplored, 
and there are probably many places of this kind 
where it is not felt. 

From the variety of relations, characters, and 
descriptions which ‘a Borouctt affords, several were | 
rejected which a reader might reasonably expect to 
have met with: in this case he is entreated to be- 
Tieve that these, if they occurred to the author, were 
considered by him as beyond his ability, as subjects 
which he could not treat in a manner satisfactor, 
to himself. Possibly the admission of some will 
be thought to require more apology than the re- 
jection of others: in such variety, it is to be appre- 
hended, that almost every reader will find some- 
thing not according with his ideas of propricty, or 
something repulsive to the tone of his feelings; 
nor could this be avoided but by the sacrifice of 
every event, opinion, and even expression, which 
could be thought liable to produce such effect ; and 
this casting away so largely of our cargo, through 
fears of dangor, though it might help us to clear 
it, would render our vessel of little worth when she 
“came into port. I may likewise entertain a hope, 
that this very variety, which gives scope to objec- 
tion and censure, will also afford a better chance 
for approval ahd satisfaction. 

Of these objectionable parts many must be to 
me unknown; of others some opinion may be} 
formed, and for their admission some plea may be 
stated. 

In the first Letter is nothing which particularly 
calla for remark, except possibly the last line—giv-| 
ing a promise to the reader that he should both 

smile and sigh in the perusal of the following Let-| 
ters, This may appear vain, and more than an 
author ought to promise; but let it be considered | 
that the character assumed is that of a friend, who! 
gives an account of objects, persons, and events to 
his correspondent, and who was therefore at liberty, 
without any imputation of this kind, to suppose in 
what manner he would be affected by such descrip-; 
tions. 

Nothing, I trust, in the second Letter, which 
relates to the imitation of what are called weather- 
stains on buildings, will seem to any invidious or 
offensive. I wished to make a comparison between 
those minute and curious bodies which cover the 
surface of some edifices, and those kinds of stain 
which are formed of boles and ochres, and Jaid on 
awita a brush. Now, as the work of time cannot 
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nothing satirized, nothing re-!be anticipated in such cases, it may be very judi. 


cions to have recourse to such expedients as will! 
give to a recent structure the venerable appearance 
of antiquity ; and in this case, though 1 might still 
observe the vast difference between the living va- 
ricties of nature, and the distant imitation of the 
artist, yet I would not forbear to make use of his 
dexterity, because he could not clothe my freestone 
with mucor, lichen, and byssus. 

The wants and mortifications of a poor Clergy- 


‘man are the subjects of one portion of the third 


Letter ; and he being represented as a stranger in 
the Rorough, it may be necessary to make sortie 
apology for his appearance in the Poem. Previous 
to a Jate meeting of a literary society, whose bene- 
yolent purpose is well known to the public, I waa 
induced by a friend to compose a few verses, in 
which, with the gencral commendation of the de- 
sign, should be introduced a hint that the bounty, 
might be farther extended ; these verses a gentle- 
man did me the honour to recite at the mecting, 
and they were printed as an extract from the Poem, 
to which in fact they may be called an appendage. 

1 am now arrived at that part of my work, which 
I may expect will bring upon me some animadver- 
sion. Religion is a subject deeply interesting to 
the minds of many, and when these minds are 
weak, they are often led by a warmth of feeling 
into the violence of causeless resentment: I am 
therefore anxious that my purpose should be under- 
stood; and I wish to point out what things they 
are which an author may hold up to ridicule and 
be blameless. In referring to the two principal dk 
visions of enthusiastical teachers, I have denomi- 
nated them, as I conceive they are generally called, 
Calvinistic and Arminian Methodists. The Ar- 


vminians, though divided and perhaps subdivided, 


are still, when particular accuracy is not intended, 
considered as one body, having had, for many 
years, one head, who is yet held in high respect 
by the varying members of the present day: but ' 
the Calvinistic societies are to be looked upon rather 
as separate and independent congregations; and it, 
is to one of these (unconnected, as is supposed, 
with any other) I more particularly allude. But 
while I am making use of this division, I must 
entrcat that I may not be considered as one who, 
takes upon him to censure the religious opinione | 
of any socicty or individual: the reader will find 
that the spirit of the enthusiast, and not his opi- 
nions, his manners, and not his creed, have engaged 
my attention. I have nothing to observe of the ; 
Calvinist and Arminian, considered as such; but, 
my remarks are pointed at the enthusiast and the: 
bigot, at their folly and their craft. 

To those readers who have seen the journals of 
the first Methodists, or the extracts quoted from 
them by their opposers* in the early times of this 
spiritual influenza, are sufficiently known all their 
leading notions and peculiarities; so that I have 
no need to enter into such unpleasant inquiries in 
this place: I have only to observe that their tenets 
remain the same, and have still the former effect on 
the minds of the converted: There is yet that ima- 








* Methodists and Papists compated; Treatise on Grace, by 
Bishop Warburton, etc. 
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ined contention with the powers of darkness, that 
is at once so lamentable and so ludicrous: there is 
the same offensive familiarity with the Deity, with 


“a full trust and confidence both in the immediate 


efficacy of their miserably delivered supplications, 


and in the reality of numberless smal! miracles 
* wrought at their request and for their convenience ; 


there still exists that delusion, by which some of 
the most common diseases of the body are regarded 
aw proofs of the malignity of Satan contending for 
dominion over the soul: and there still remains the 
same wretched jargon, composed of seriptural Ian 
gusge, debased by vulgar expressions, which has a 
ind of mystic influence on the minds of the ign 
rant. It will be recollected that it is the abuse of 
those scriptural terms which I conceive to be im- 
proper: they are doubtless most significant and ¢ 
vacious when used with propriety ; but it is puintul 
to the mind of a soberly devout person, when he 
hears cvery rise and fall of the aniial spirits, 
every whim and notion of enthusiastic ignorance, 
expressed in the venerable language of the Apos- 
tles and Evangelists, 


The success of these people is great, but not’ sur-! 


prising; as the powers they claim are given, and 
come not of education, many may, and therefore 
do, fancy they are endowed with them; so thot 
they who do not venture to become preachers, yet 
exert the minor gifts, and gain reputation for the 
faculty of prayer, as soon as they can address the 
Creator in daring flights of unpremeditated ab- 
surdity. The less indigent gain the praise of hos- 
pitality, and the more harmonious become distin- 
guished in their choirs: curiosity is kept alive by 
auccession of ministers, and sclflove is fluttered by 
the consideration that they are the persons ut whom 
the world wonders; add to this, that, in many of 
them, pride is gratified by their consequence as 
new members of a sect. whom their conversion 
pleases, and by the liberty, which as seceders they 


take, of speaking contemptuously of the Church - 


and. ministers whom they have relinquished. 


.. OF those denominated Calvinistic Methodists, 1} 
had principally one scet in view, or, to adopt the 


term of its founder, a church. This church con. 
sists of several congregations in town and country, 
unknown perhaps in many parts of the kingdom, 
but, where known, the cause of much curiosity and 
some amusement. To such of my readers as may 


», Jadge an enthusiastic teacher and his peculiarities 


* the boast of this man, who claims the antbority o: 
@ messenger sent from God, and declares without | 
hesitation that bis call was immediate; that he is 


to be unworthy any serions attention, I would ob. 
serve that there is something unusually daring in 


assisted by the sensible influence of the Spirit, and 
that miracles are perpetually wrought in his favour 
and for his convenience. 

As it was and continues to he my desire to give 
proof that I had advanced nothing’ respecting this 
extraordinary person, his operations or assertions, 
which might not be readily justified by quotations 
from his own writings, I had collected several of 
these and disposcd them under certain heads; but 
I found that by this means a very disproportioned 
share of attention must be given fo the subject, and 













:quish the design ; and should any have curiosity 
to search whether my representation of the temper 
and disposition, the spirit and’ manners, the know- 
ledge and capacity, of a very popular teacher be 
‘correct, he is referred to about fourscore pamph ys, 
whose titles will be found on the covers of the late 
-editions of the Bank of Faith, itself a wonderful 
| performance, which (according to the turn of mind 
in the reader) will either highly excite, or totally 
‘extinguish, curiosity. In these warka will be 
abundantly seen, abuse and contempt of the Church 
of Englatid and its ministers ; vengeance and vinu- 
vlent denunciation against all offenders; scorn for 
tmorality and heathen virtue, with that kind of 
thing which the author possesses, an“is pecu- 
iar style of composition. A few of the titles 
placed below will give some information to the 
,feader respecting the merit and design of those 
‘ pertormances.* 

; As many of' the preacher's subjects are contro- 
verted and nice questions in divinity, he has some- 
times allowed himself relaxation from the severity 
of study, and favoured Lis admirers with the effects 
3} Lambler kind of inspiration, viz. that of the 
: Muse. It must be coutessed that these flights of 
'finey are very humble, and have nothing of that 
;during and mysterious nature which the prose of 
jthe author leads us to expect. The Dimensions of 
eternal Love is a title of one of his more learned 
productions, with which might have been expected 
'(us a fit companion), The Bounds of infinite Grace ; 
‘but no such work appears, and possibly the author 
considered one attempt of this kind was sufficient 
to prove the extent and direction of his abilities, 

Of the whole of this mass of inquiry and deci- 
fsion, of denunciation and instruction (could we 
/Suppose it rezd hy intcHigent persons), different 
opinions would probably be formed; the more in. 
dignant and severe would condemn the whole as 
!the produce of craft and hypocrisy, while the more 
lenient would allow thot such things might origi- 
jnate in the wandering imagination of a dreaming 
enthusiast. Rani 

None of my readers will, I trust, do me so much 
injustice as to suppose [have here any other mo- 
tive than a vindication of what I have advanced in 
|the verses which describe this kind of character, 
tor that I had there any other purpose than to ex- 
'press (what I conceive to be) justifiable indigna-' 
ition against the assurance, the mali nity, and 
(what is of more importance) the pernicious influ 
lence of such sentiments on the minds of the simple 

nd ignorant, who, if they give credit to his rela- 
ions, must be no more than tocls and instruments 
under the control and management of one called 
to he their Apostle. 

Nothing would be more easy for me, as I have 
observed, than to bring forward quotations such as 
would justify all I have advanced; but even had I 
room, I cannot tell whether there be not something 





























* Barbar, in two parts: Bond-Child; Cry of Little Faith ; 
;Satan’s Lawsuit: Forty Stripes for Satan; Myrrh and Odour 
lof Sainta: the Nal Bow of God; Roje and Riddle: Way 





land Fore for Wuyfaring Men ; Utility of the Books and Exeel- 
lency of the Parchmeniz; Correspondence between Noctua, 
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. degrading in such kjnd of attack: the reader might! 


~smile at those miragulous accounts, but he would 
consider them and the language of the author as 
neath his further attention: 1 therefore once more 
tery him to those pamphlets, which will afford 


= matter {or pity and for contempt, by which some: 


would be amused and others astonished—not with- 
out sorrow, whicn they reflect that thousands look 
up to the writer as a man literally inspired, to 
whose wants they administer with their substance, 
and to whose guidance they prostrate their spirit 
Gnd understanding. 
Having been so long detained by this Letter, I 
{ permit my desire of elucidating what 
pscure, or of defending what is liable 
jon, any further to prevail over a 
wish for brevity, and the fear of giving an air of 
importance to subjects which have perhaps little in 
themselves, 
The circumstance recorded in the fifth Letter is 
a fact; although it may appear to many almost in- 
credible, that, in this country, and but few ycars 
since, 2 close and snecessful man should ‘be a 
stranger to the method of increasing money by the 
Joan of it, The Minister of the pluce where the 
honest Fisherman resided has related to me the 
apprehension and suspicion he witnessed: With 
trembling hand and dubious look, the careful man 
reecived and surveyed the bond given to him ; and, 
after a sigh or two of lingering mistrust, he placed 
it in the coffer whenee he had just before taken his 
cash; for which, and for whose inerease, he now 
indulged a belicf, that it was indeed both promise 
and sveurity, 





If the Letter which treats of Inns should be’ 


found to contain nothing interesting or uncommon ; 
if it describe things which we behold every day, 
and some which we do not wish to behold at eny 
time; let it be considered that this Letter is one of 
the shortest, and that from a Poem whose subject 
was a Borough, populous and wealthy, these places 
of public acconnaodation could not, without some 
impropriety, bé excluded. 

Tentertain the strongest, because the most rea- 
sonable hape, that no liberal practitioner in the Law 
will be offended by the notice taken of dishonour- 
able and crafty attorneys, ‘Phe increased difficulty 

*. of entering into the pr ion will in time render 
it much more free than it now is, from those who 
disgrace it: at present such persons remain; and 
it would not be difficult to give instances of ne- 
glect, ignorance, cruelty, oppression, and chicanery ; 
nor are they by any means confined to one part of' 
the country: quacks and impostors are indeed in 
every profession, as well with a license as without 
one. The character and actions of Swallow might 









S 





doubtless be contrasted by the delineation of an 


able and upright Solicitor ; but this Letter is of suf. 

ficient length, 
are already known to my readers. 

When I observe, under the article Physic, tha 

the young and less experionced physician will writ 

+ rather with a view of making hiniself known, than 

to investigate and publish some useful fact, I would 

not be thought to extend this remark to all the 

publications of such inen. I could point out a 








wors, containing experiments the most judicious, | 


and such persons, without question, 
| 


and conclusions the most interesting, made by @i 
gentleman, then young, which would have giveitd 
jjust celebrity to a man afler long practice. The 
observation is nevertheless generally true: many 
opinions have been adopted and many books writ- 
ten, not that the theory might be well defended, 
; but that a young physician might be better known, 

| If I have in one Letter praised the good-humour 
‘of a mun confessedly too inattentive to business, 
.and, in another, if I have written somewhat sar. 
:castically of “the brick-floored parlour which the @ 
(butcher lets ;” be credit given to me, that in the 
,one case I had no intention to apologize for idle 
ness, nor any design in the other to treat with con- 
tempt the resources of the poor. The good-humour 
:Js considered as the consolation of disappointment, 
jand the room js so mentioned because the lodge! 
is vain. Most of my readers will perceive this3.; 
{out I shall be sorry if by any I am supposed 6? 
imake pleas for the vices of men, or treat their wants - 
jand infirmities with derision or with disdain, 

It is probable, that realty polite people, with cul- 
tivated minds and harmonious tempers, may judge 
|my description of a Card-club conversation ‘to be 
ihighly exaggerated, if not totally fictitious; and ¥ 
jacknowledge that the club must admit a particular 
kind of members to afford such specimens of acri- 
mony and objurgation : yet that such language ig. 
spoken, and such munners exhibited, is most cer 
|tain, chiefly among those who, being successful in” 
life, without previous education, not very nice in‘ 
theic feclings, or very attentive to improprieties, sit® 
down to game with no other view than that of. 
jadding the gain of the evening to the profits of the 
day ; whom therefore disappointment itself makeg" 
angry, and, when caused by another, resentful and 
vindictive. 

The Letter on Itinerant Players will ‘to some 
appear too harshly written, their profligacy exag- 
gerated, and their distresses magnified ; but thoug] 
the respectability of a part of these people may 
give us a more favourable view of the whole body; 
though some actors be sober, and some managers 
|prudent; still there is vice and misery left, more 
than sufficient to justify my description, But if I 
could find only one woman who (passing forty 
| years on many stages, and sustaining many prin- 
jcipal characters) laments, in her unrespected old 
age, that there was no workhouse to which she 
jeould legally sue for admission ; if I could produce 
‘only one female, seduced upon the boards, and 
starved in her lodging, compelled by her poverty 
to sing, and by her sufferings to weep, without any 
prospect but misery, or any consolation but death} 
‘af T could exhibit only one youth who sought refuge 
from parental authority in the licentious freedota 
of a wandering company; yet, with three such 
jexamples, I shonld feel myself justified in the ac- 
count E have given :—but such characters and suf 
erings are common, and there are few of these 

societies which could not show members of this 
. description. To some, indeed, the life has its sat. 
lisfactions: they never expected to be free from Ia 
‘bour, and their present kind they think is light: 
ithey have no delicate ideas of shame, and there- 
fore duns and hisses give them no other pain than 
|what ariscs from the fear of not being trusted, 
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_ joined with the apprehension that they may have 
| nothing to subsist upon except their credit. 
For the Alms-House itself, its Governors and In- 


habitants, I have not much to offer, in favour of 


the subject or of the characters. Que of these, Sir 


Denys Brand, may be considered as too highly; 


placed for an author (who seldom ventures above 


middle-life) to delineate ; and indeed 1 had some} 


idea of reserving him for another occasion, where 
he might have appeared with those in his own rank ; 
but then it is most uncertain whether he would ever 
appear, and he has been so many ycars prepared 


for the public whenever opportunity might offer,! 


that 1 have at length given hiin place, 
with his inferiors, yet as a ruler over them. 
these, one (Benbow) may be thought too low and 
despicable to be admitted here ; but hu is a Bor- 
ough-charactcr, and, however disgusting in some 
Tespects a picture may be, it will please some, and 
be tolerated by many, if it can boast that one merit 
of being a faithful likeness. 

Blaney and Clelia,a male and female inhabitant 
of this inansion, are drawn at some length ; and I 
may be thought to have given them attention which 
they do not merit. I plead not for the originality, 
but for the truth of the character; and though it 
may not be very pleasing, it may be useful to de- 
Jineate (for certain minds) these mixtures of levity 


and though 


Of; 


To this subject follow several Letters describing 
the follies and crimes of persons in lower life, with 
‘one relation of a happier and more consolatory 
ikind. It has been a subject vf greater vexation to 
! me than such a trifle ought to be, that I could nou, 
without destroying all appearance of arrangement, 
| separate these melancholy narratives, and place the 
fallen Clerk in Office at a greater distance from the 
Clerk of the Parish, especially as they resembled 
:each other in several particulars ; both being tempt- 
;ed, seduced, and wretched. Yet are there, 1 con. 
ceive, considerable marks of distinction: the?r 
guilt is of different kind; nor would cither have 
committed the offence of the other. Theierk of 
the Parish could break the commandpMt, but he 
conld not have been induced to hgyé disowned at 
article of that erced for which é had so bravely 
contended, and .on which he fully relied ; and the 
upright mind of the Clerk in Office would have 
secured him from being guilty of wrong and rob- 
bery, though his weak and vacillating intellect 
could not preserve him from infidelity and profane- 
ness, heir melancholy is nearly alike, but not 
its consequences. Jachin retained his belief, and 
though he hated life, he could never be induced to 
quit it voluntarily ; but Abel was driven to termi- 
; nate his inisery in a way which the unfixcdness of 
this religious opinions rather accclerated than re- 












“and vice; people who are thus ineurably vain and tarded. I am therefore not without hope that the 
determinately worldly; thus devoted to enjoyment! more observant of my readers will perceive many 
and insensible of shame, and so miserably fond of; marks of discrimination in these characters. 

their pleasures, that they court even the remem-j The Life of Ellen Orford, though sufficiently 
brance with eager solicitation, by conjuring up the: burthened with error and misfortune, has in it lit- 
ghosts of departed indulgences with all the aid that/ tle besides, which resembles those of the above 


memory can afford them, These characters de- 
mand some attention, because they hold out a warn- 
ing to that numerous class of young people who 
are too lively to be discreet ; to whom the purpose 
of life is aniasement, and who ure always in dan- 
\ger of falling into vicious habits, hecause they have 
too much activity to be quict, and too little strength 
to be steady, 

The characters of the Hospital-Directors were 
written many years since, und, so fur as 1 was ca- 
pable of judging, are drawn with fidelity, Imen. 
tion this circumstance, that, if any reader should 
find a difference in the versification or expression, 
he will be thus enabled to account for it. 

The Poor are here ulmost of necessity intro- 
duced, for they must be considered, in every place, 
as a large and interesting portion of its inhabitants. 
I am aware of the great difficulty of acquiring 
just notions on the maintenance and management 
of this class of our fellow-subjects, and I forbear 
to express any opinion of the various modes which 
have been discussed or adopted: of one method 
only I venture to give my sentiments, that of col- 


unhappy men, and is still more unlike that of 
Grimes, in a subsequent Letter. There is in this 
character cheerfulness and resignation, a more uni- 
:form piety, and an immovable trust in the aid of 
jrcligion: this, with the light texture of the intro. 
ductory part, will, I hope, take off from that ide% 
|of sameness which the repetition of erimes and 
jdistresses is likely to create. ‘The character of 
: Grimes, his obduracy and apparent want of feel- 
jing, his gloomy kind of misanthropy, the progress 
of his madness, and the horrors of his imagination, 
iI must leave to the judgment and observation of 
miy readers, The mind here exhibited is one un- 
touched by pity, unstung by remorse, and uncor- 
rected by shame: yet is this hardihood of temper 
and spirit broken by want, discase, solitude, and 
disappointment; and he becomes the victim of a 
distempered and horror-stricken fancy, 11 is evi- 
dent, therefore, that no feeble vision, no half-visible 
{ ghost, not the momentary glance of an unbodied 
being, nor the half-audible voice of an invisible one, 
would be created by the continual workings of 
distress on a mind so depraved and flinty. The 








lecting the poor of @ hundred into one building—'ruffian of Mr. Scoft* has a mind of this nature: 
-This admission of avast number of persons, of all he has no shame or remorse: but the corrosion of 
ages and both sexes, of very different inclinations, hopeless want, the wastings of unabating disease, 
habits, and capacities, into a socicty, must, at a-and the gloom of unvaried solitude, will have their 
-first view, I conceive, be looked upon as a cause of; effect on every nature; and the harder that nature 
both vice and misery ; nor does any thing which I; is, and the longer time required to work upon it, 
have heard or read invalidate the opinion ; huppily,'so much the more strong and indelible is the im. 
it is not a prevailing onc, as these houses arc, 1 pression. ‘This is all the reason I am able to give, 
believe, still confined to that part of the kingdom 
where they originated. 





*Marmion. n 
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why aman of fecling so dull should yet become|ing the reward of an ardent and powerful mind t 

sinsinc, or that his insanity should be of’ so horrible | consist principally (I might have said entirely) i 
a nature. its own views, efforts, and excursions, I place i 

‘Pht a Letter on’ Prisons should follow those|upon a sure foundation, though not so elevated a 
nartutives is unfortunate, but not to be easily avoid-|the more ambitious aspire to. It is surely som 

-ed. T conics it is not pleasant to be detained so|eneouragement to a studious man to reflect, that i 
Jong by subjects xo repulsive to the feelings of |he be disappointed, he cannot be without gustifics 

jmany, as the suilurings of mankind: bet though I! tion; and that if he gets but a very humble portio 

assuredly would Have altered this arrangement, had | of what the world can give, he has a continual fru 

1 been uble to have done it by substitutmg a better, | tion of. unwearying enjoyment, of which it has ne 

Svet am L not of opinion that my verses, or indeed 























the verses of any other person, can so represent the 
evils and distresses of life as to make any material 
impresXan on the mind, and much less any of in- 
_iuious na> ! sufferings real, evident, con- 
tinnally before «© not effvets very serious or 
Tasting, even in Te tuinds of the more flecting 


sand compussionate ; i indeed docs it seem right 
that the pain caused by sympathy should serve for 
more than a stimalas to benevolcnee. If then the 
ength and solidity of truth placed before our eyes 
fect so fevble and trwisitory, I need not be 
very apprehensive Unit ray representations of Poor- 
ses and Prisons, of wants aud sufferings, ho 
ever faithfully taken, will excite any feelings which 
can be seriously kuvented. It has always. bed 
held as a salutary exercise of the mind, to contem- 
plate the evils and miseries of our nature: I am 
not therefore without hope, that even this gloomy 
subject of Linprisonment, aud more espceially the 
Dreain of the condemned Highwayman, will excite 
in some minds tiat mingled pity and abhorrence, 
which, while it is not unpleasant. to the feelings, is 
useful in its operation: it ties and binds us to all 
mankind by sensations common to us all, and in 
soine degree connects us, without degradation, even 
to the most miserable and guilty of our fellow-men. 

Our coneluding subject is Education; and some 
attempt is made to describe its various seminarie 
irom that of the Poor Widow, who pronounces th 
uphabet for infants, to seats whence the | 
learning is shed abroad on the world, If, in this 
Lotter, I describe the lives of literary men as em- 
bittered by much evil; if they be often disappoint. 
ed, and sometimes unfitted for the world they im. 
prove ; let it be considered that they are described 
as men who possess that great pleasure, the exer- 





























. cise of their own talents, and the delight which! 


flows from their own exertions: they have joy in 
their pursuits, and glory in their aequirements of 
knowledge. Their victory over difficulties affords 
the most rational cause of triumph, and the attain- 
ment of new ideas Icads to incaleulable riches, such 
as gratify the glorious ai 
prehensive minds. Here then I place the reward 
of learning —Our Universities produce men of the 
first scholastic attainments, who are heirs to lirge 
possessions, or descendants from noble families. 
Now, to those so favoured, talents and aequirements 
are, unquestionably, means of arriving at the mos 
elevated and important situations; but these must 
be the lot of a few: in general, the diligence, acute. 
ness, and perseverance of a youth at the University, 
have no other reward than some College honours 
and emoluments, which they desire to exchance. 

































rice of aspiring and eom-! 





power to deprive him. 

Long as I have detained the reader, I take leay 
to add a few words on the subject of imitation, o1 
more plainly speaking, borrowing. In the cours 
jof along Poem, and more especially of two lon; 
jones, it is very difficult to avoid a recurrence of th 
-same thoughts, and of similar expressions; an¢ 
‘however caretul I have been myself in detectin, 
jand removing these kinds of repetitions, my ren 
ers, I question not, would, if disposed to seek them 
tind many remaining, For these I can only plea 
that conimon excusc—they are the offences of | 
bad memory, and not of a voluntary inuttention 
to which I must add the difficulty (I have alread; 
mentioned) of avoiding the error: this kind of pla 
sin will therefore, 1 conccive, be treated witl 
jenity: and of the more criminal kind, borrowin 
from others, I plead, with much confidence, “no 
guilty.” But while I claim exemption from guilt 
1 do not affirm that much of sentiment and muel 
{of expression may not be detected in the vast col 
\lection of English poetry: it is sufficient for a 
lautbor that he uses not the words or ideas of an 
jother without acknowledgment, and this, and ne 
more than this, I mean, by disclaiming debts of 
ithe kind; yet resemblances are sometimes go ver 
‘striking, that it requires faith in a reader to admit 
jthey were undesigned. A line in the second Let 
ter, 

And monuments themselves memorials need, 
was written long before the author, in an accidental 
recourse to Juvenal, read— 


Quandoquidem data eunt ipsis quoque fata sepulchrie, 
Sat. x. 1. 146, 


and for this I believe the reader will readily give 
ie credit. But there is another apparent imitation 
n the life of Blaney (Letter xiv,) a simile of so par. 
| tieular a kind, that its occurrence to two writers at 
the same time must appear as an extraordinary 
event; for this reason I once determined to exclude 
jit from the relation; but, as it was truly unbor. 
;sowed, and suited the place in which it stood, this 
seemed, on after-consideration, to be an act of cow- 
lardice, and the lines are therefore printed as they 
rere written about two months before the very 
ame thought (prosaically drest) appeared in @ pe- 
jodiea! work of the last summer. It is highly pro- 
; bable, in these cases, that both may derive the ides 
ifrom # forgotten but common source; and in this 
vay T must entreat the reader to do me justice, by 
iaccounting for other such resemblances, should any 
be detected. 

I know not whether to some readers the placing 
\ two or three Latin quotations to a Vetter mav nat 
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For the necessity I have not much to advance; but! Then let thy fancy aid mc—I repair 


Pil they be allowable (and certainly the best writers! From this tall mansion of our Tast-ye 


have adopted them,) then, where two or three dif. 


ferent subjects occur, so many of these mottoes 
“geem to be required: nor will « cbarge of pedantry 


«Temain, when it is considered that th 





things are 


«, generally taken from some books familiar to the 





school-boy, and the selecting them is tacilitated by 
the use of a book of common-place : yet, with this 
help, the task of motto-lunting has heen so unplea- 
sant to me, that I have in varions instances given 
up the quotation I was in pursuit of, and. substi. 
tuted such English verse or prose as I could find 





» or invent for my purpose. 


‘ 





THE BOROUGH. 
LETTER I. 





GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 


These did the ruler of the deep ordain, 
‘To build proud navies, and to rule the main. 
POPE'S Homer's Iliad, book vi, line 45. 


Such scenes hns Deptfard, nayy-buildiog town, 
Woolwich and Wapping, amelling strong of pitch ; 
Such Lambeth, envy of each band and gown, 
And Twickenham such, which fairer scenes enrich. 
POPE'S Jmitation of Spenser. 


‘Et cum celestibus undis 
ZLquorem miscentur aqua; caret ignibus ether, 
Cocaque nox premitur tenebria hiemisque suisque ; 
Discutient tumen has, priebentque micuntia lumen 
Fulmina: fulmineis urdescunt ignibus unde, 
OVID. Metamorph. lib. xi, ver. 520. 











The Difficulty of describing Town Scenery~A 
Comparison with certiin views in the Country— 
The river and Quay—The Shipping and Busi. 
ness—Ship-Building—Sea-Boys and Port Views 
—Village and Town Scenery again compared 
Walks from Town—Cottage and adjoining 
Heath, ete.—House of Sunday Entertainment— 
The Sea: a Summer and Winter View—A Ship- 
wreck at Night, and its Effects on shore—Even- 
ing Amusements in the Borough—An Apology 
for the imperfect View which can be given of 
these Subjects. 





* Descrine the Borough”—though our idle tribe 
May love description, can we so describe, 
‘That you shall fairly streets and buildings trace, 
And all that gives distinction to a place? 
This cannot be; yet, moved by your request, 
A part I paint—let fancy form the rest. 

Cities and towns, the various haunts of men, 
Require the pencil; they defy the pen: 


-Could he, who sang so well the Grecian fleet, 


So well have sung of alley, Iane, or strect? 

Can measured lines these various buildings show, 
The Town-Hall Turning, or the Prospect Row ? 
€an I the seats of wealth and want explore, 

And lengthen out my lays from door to door? 





*s mayor, 
rill we the outskirts of the Borough reach, 

And these half-buried buildings next the beach; 

| Where hang at open doors the net and cork, 
While squalid sea-dames mend the meshy work ; 
/ Fill comes the hour, when fishing through the tide, 
The weary husband throws his freight aside ; 

A living mass, which now demands the wife, 

Th’ alternate labours of their humble life. 


Can scenes like these withdraw thee from thy’ 
wood, A 





‘Thy upland forest or thy valley's flood ? 
Seck then thy garden’s shrubby bound, ap~look, 
As it steals by, upon the bordering broX3 
‘That winding streamict, limping, b<gering, slow, 
Where the reeds whisper when tle zephyrs blow ; 
Where in the midst, upon her throne of green, 
{Sits the large lily* as the water's qneen ; 

:And makes the current, forced awhile to stay, 

j Murmur and bubble as it shoots away ; 

| Draw then the strongest contrast to that stream, 
And our broad river will before thee seem. 





With ceascless motion comes and goes the tide, 
Flowing, it fills the channel vast and wide; 
Then back to sea, with strong majestic sweep 
It rolls, in ebb yet terrible and deep; 
Ticre sampire-bankst and salt-wortt bound the flood, 
There stakes and sca-weeds withering on the mud; 
And higher up, a ridge of all things base, 
Which some strong tide has roll’d upon the place. 


Thy gentle river boasts its pi boat, 
Urged on by pains, half grounded, half afloat 
While at her stern an angler takes his stand, 
And marks the fish he purposes to land; 

From that clear space, where, in the cheerful ray 
Of the warm sun, the scaly people play. 


Far other craft our prouder river shows, . 
Hoys, pinks, and sloops; brigs, brigantines, and 
snows ; 


Nor angler we on our wide stream desery, 

| But one poor dredger where his oysters lie: 
He, cold and wet, and driving with the tide, 
Beats his weak arms against his tarry side, 
Then drains the remnant of diluted gin, 

‘To aid the warmth that languishes within; 
|Renewing oft his poor attempts to beat 

His tingling fingers into gathering heat. 

He shall again be seen when evening comes, 
And social parties crowd their favourite rooms: 
Where on the table pipes and papers lie, 

The steaming bow] or foaming tankard by; 

‘T is then, with all these comforts spread around, 
They hear the painful dredger’s welcome sound ; 
And few themselves the savoury boon deny, 
The food that feeds, the living luxury. 


Yon is our quay! those smaller hoys from town, 
Its various wares, for country-use, bring down ; 
‘Those laden wagons, in return, impart 
The country produce to the city mart; 














* The white water-lily. Nymphaea alba. 

{ The jointed glasswort. Salicornia ia here meant, not the 
true sampire, the crithmum maritimum. 

+ The salsola of botanists. aaa: 
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Wark! to the clamour in that miry road, 
Bounded and narrow'd by yon vessel’s load 5 
The Inmnbering wealth she empties round the place, 
Package, and parcel, hogshead, chest, and case: 
While the loud seaman and the angry hind, 
Mingling in business, bellow to the wind. 





Near these a crew amphibious, in the docks, 
Rear, for the sex, those castles on the stocks: 
See! the long keel, which soon the waves must 
hide; 
Sce! the strong ribs which form the roomy side; 
Rolts yielding slowly to the sturdiest stroke, 
Andplanks* whieh curve and erackle in the smoke. 
Aromm™ the whole rise cloudy wreaths, and far 
Bear thésarm pangence of o'er-boiling tar. 
Dating gr halfnaked sea-boys crowd, 
Swim round a ship, or swing upon the shroud ; 
Or in a boat purloin'd, with paddles play, 
‘And grow familiar with the watery way 
Young though they be, they feel whose sons they 
are, 
They know what British seamen do and dare ; 
Proud of that fame, they rise and they enjoy 
The rustic wonder of the village-boy. 


Before you bid these busy scenes adieu, 

Behold the wealth that lics in public view, 

Those far-extended heaps of coal and coke, 

Where fresh-fill’d lime-kilns breathe their stifling 
smoke, 

This shall pass off, and you behold, instead, 

The night-fire gleaming on its chalky bed ; 

When froin the light-house brighter beams will 
rise, 

‘To show the shipman where the shallow lics. 












Thy walks are ever pleasant; every scene 
Is rich in beauty, lively, or serene—~ 
Rich—is that varied view with woods around, 
Scon from the seat, within the shrubb’ry bound ; 
Where shines the distant lake, and where appear 
From ruins bolting, unmolested deer ; 
Lively—the, villuge-green, the inn, the place, 
Where the good widow schools her infant race. 
Shops, whence are heard the hammer and the saw, 
And village-pleasures unreproved by law 
‘Then how serene! when in your favourite room, 
Gales froin your jasmines soothe the evening gloom; 
When from your upland paddock you look down, 
And just perceive the smoke which hides the town ; 
‘When weary peasants at the close of day 
Walk to their cots, and part upon the way ; 
When cattle slowly cross the shallow brook, 
And shepherds pen their folds, and rest upon their 

crook, 





We prune our hedges, prime our slender trees, 
‘And nothing looks untutor’d and at ese; 
On the wide heath, or in the flow’ry vale, 
We scent the vapours of the sea-bora gale ; 
Proad-beaten paths lead on from stile to stile, 
And sewers from streets, the road-side banks defile ; 
Our guarded fields a sense of danger show, 
Whire garden-erops with corn and clover grow ; 





* The curvature of planks for the sides of « ship, ete. is, Lam 
informed, now generally made by the power of steam. Fire is 
pevertheless atil] uged for boats and vessels of the smaller kind. 





Fences are formi'd of wreck and placed around, 

(With tenters tipp'd) a strong repulsive bound } 

Wide and deep ditches by the gardens run, 

: And there in ambush lic the trap and gun; 

Or yon broad board, which guards each tempting 
rize, 


prize, 
“Like a tall bully, lifts its head and lies.” 





There stands a cottage with an open door, 
Its garden undefeuded blooms before : 
‘Her wheel is still, and overturn’d her stool, 
; While the lone widow sceks the neighb’ring pool: 
! This gives us hope, all views of town to shun— 
No! here are tokens of the sailor son ; 
: That old blac jacket, and that shirt of check, 
| And silken kerchief for the seaman’s neck ; 
Sea-spoils and shells from many a distant shore, 
And furry robe from frozen Labrador. 


Our busy streets and sylvan walks between, 
Fen, marshes, bog and heath all intervene ; 
‘Hore pits of crag, with spongy, plashy base, 
To some enrich th’ uncultivaicd space : 
For there are blossoms rare, and curious rush, 
The gale’s rich balm, and sun-dew’s crimson blush 
Whose velvct leaf with radiant beauty dress’d, 
Forms a gay pillow for the plover’s breast. 


Not distant far, a house commodious made, 
(Lonely yet public stands) for Sunday trade ; 
hither, for this day free, gay parties go, 

Their tea-house walk, their tippling rendezvous; 
There humble couples sit in corner-bowers, 
Or gaily ramble for th’ allotted hours! 

Sailors and lasses from the town attend, 

The servant lover, the apprentice-friend ; 
With all the idle social tribes who seek, 

And find their humble pleasures once a week. 


Turn to the watery world !—but who to thee 
(A wonder yet unview’d) shall paint—the sea! 
Various and vast, sublime in all-its forms, 

When lull’d by zephyrs, or when roused by storm 
In colours changing, when trom clouds and sun’ 
Shades aftcr shades vpon the surface run; 

: Embrown'd and horrid now, and now serene, 
iTn limpid blue, and evanescent green ; 

And oft the foggy banks on occan lie, 

Lift the fair sail, and cheat th’ experienced eye* 





Be it the summer-noon: a sandy space 
The ebbing tide has left upon its place ; 
Then just the hot and stony beach above, 
Light twinkling streams in bright confusion move; 
(For heated thus, the warmer air ascends, 
And with the cooler in its fall contends)— 
Then the broad bosom of the ocean keeps 
An equal motion ; swelling as it sleeps, 
Then slowly sinking ; curling to the strand, 
Faint, lazy waves o’ercreep the ridgy sand, 
Or tap the tarry boat with gentle blow, 
And back return in silence, smooth and slow. 
Ships in the calm scem anchor’d; for they glide 
On the still sea, urged solely by the tide ; 





* OF the effect of these mists, known by the name of fog 
banks, wonderful and indeed incredible relations are giver; but 
their property of appearing to elevate ships at sea, and to bring 
them in view, is, believe, generally acknawledged. 
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Art thou not present this calm ‘gene before, 
Where all beside is pebbly length of shore, 
And far as eye can reach, it can discern no more ! 


‘Yet sometimes comes a ruffling cloud to make 
The quict surface of the ocean shake; 
As an awaken'd giant with a frown 
Might show his wrath, and then to slecp sink down. 


View now the winter-storm! above, one eloud, 
Binck and unbroken, all the skies o’ershroud 5 
‘Th’ unwieldy porpoise through the day before 
Had roll'd in view of boding men on shore; 

And sometimes hid and sometimes show'd his form 
Dark as the cloud, and furious as the storm. 


All where the eye delights, yet dreads to Toam, 
The breaking billows cast the flying foam 
Upon the billows rising—all the deep : 
Is restless change; the waves so swell’d and steep, 
Breaking and sinking, and the sunken swells, 
Nor one, one moment, in its station dwells: 
But nearer land you may the billows trace, 
As if contending in their ‘watery chase; 
May watch the mightiest till the shoal they reach, 
Then break and hurry to their utmost stretch ; 
Curl'd as they come, they strike with furious force, 
And then re-flowing, take their rating course, 
Raking the rounded flints, which ages past 
Roll'd by their rage, and shull to ages last. 


Far off the petrel in the troubled way 
Swims with her brood, or flutters in the spray ; 
She rises often, often drops again, 

And sports at ease on the tempestuous main. 


High o'er the restless deep, above the reach 
OF gunner’s hope, vast flights of wild-ducks stretch; 
Far as the eye can glance on either side, 
In a broad space and level line they glide; 
+ Allin their wedge-like figures from the north, 
Day after day, flight after flight, go forth. 


In-shore their passage tribes of sea-gulls urge, 
And drop for prey within the sweeping surge 5 
Of in the rough opposing blast they fly 
Far back, then turn, and all their force apply, 
While to the storm they give their weak complain- 

ing ery; 
Or clap the sleek white pinion to the breast, 
And in the restless ocean dip for rest, 


Darkness begins to reign; the louder wind 
Appals the weak and awes the firmer mind; 
But frights not him, whom evening and the spray 
In part conceal—yon prowler on his way: 
Lo! he has something scen; he runs apace, 
As if he fear'd companion in the chase ; 
He sees his prize, and now he turns again, 
Slowly and sorrowing—* Was your search in vain?” 
Gruffly he anawers, “°T is a sorry sight! 
A seaman’s body: there'll be more to-night !* 


Hark! to those sounds! they ’re from distress at 
sea: 
How quick they come! What terrors may there be ! 
Yes, ’tis a driven vessel: I discern 
Lights, signs of terror, gleaming from the stern; 


Others behold them too, and from the town 

Tn various parties seamen hurry down; 

Their wives pursue, and damsels urged by dread, 

Lest men so dear be into danger led; 

Their head the gown has hooded, and their call 

Jn this sad night is piercing like the squall ; 

They feel their kinds of power, and when they 
meet, 

Chide, fondle, weep, dare, threaten, or entreat. 


See one poor girl, all terror and alarm, 
Has fondly seiaed upon her lover’s arm; 
“Thou shalt not venture ;” and he answers “ 
I will not”—still she cries, “ Thou shalt not £6. 


No need of this; not here the stoutesboat 
Can through such breakers, o'er sugrbillows float: 
Yet may they view these lights upon the beach, 
Which yield them hope, whom help can never reach, 








From parted clouds the moon her radiance throws 
On the wild waves, and all the danger shows; 
Bat shows them beaming in her shining vest, 
Terrific splendour! gloom in glory dress'd! 
This for a moment, and then clouds again 
Hide every beam, and fear and darkness reign. 


But hear we now those sounds? Do lights ap. 
pear? 
I see them not! the storm alone I hear. 
And lo! the sailors homeward take their way; 
Man must endure—let us submit and pray. 


Such are our winter-views; but night comes on— 
Now business sleeps, and daily cares are gone; 
Now parties form, and some their friends assist 
To waste the idle hours at sober whist; 

The tavern’s pleasure or the concert's charm 
Unnumber’d moments of their sting disarm ; 
Play-bills and open doors a crowd invite, 

To pass off one dread portion of the night ; 
And show and song and luxury combined, 
Lift off from man this burthen of mankind, 


Others advent'rous walk abroad and mect 
Returning parties pacing through the street; 
When various voices, in the dying day, 

Hum in our walks, and greet us in our way; 
When tavern-lights flit on from room to room, 
And guide the tippling sailor staggering home : 
There as we pass, the jingling bells betray 
How business rises with the closing day : 
Now walking silent, by the river’s side, 

‘The ear perceives the rippling of the tide; 

Or measured cadence of the lads who tow 
Some enter’d hoy, to fix her in her row; 

Or hollow sound, which from the parish-bell 
‘To some departed spirit bids farewell ! 


Thus shall you something of our Boroven know, 
Far as a verse, with F; ‘aney’s aid, can show; 
OF sea or river, of a quay or street, 
The best deseription must be incomplete ; 
But when a happier theme succeeds, and when 
Men are our subjects and the deeds of men; 
Then may we find the Muse in happier style, 





And we may sometimes sigh and sometimes smile 





THE BOROUGH. 68- 
| When the sun’s rays, enfecbled as they pass, : 
LETTER II. (And shorn of splendour) through the storied glass,4 





THE CHURCH. 


Festinat enim decurrere velox 

Floscvlus anguste misereque breviasima vite 
Portio! dum bibinus, duin serta, unguenta, pucllas 
Poseimus, obrepit nun intelecta etus. 
JUVENAL, Sai 
‘Ané when at last thy Jove shall 
Wilt thou recerve bis parting breath 4 
Wilt thou repress each struxgting 
wend cheer with sunies the bed of 








tir. ix. lin. 126. 






deuth ? 
PERCY. 


Several Meaninga of the word Church—The Build- ; 
ing so called, here intended—Its Antiquity and 
Grandeur—Columns and Aisles—The Tower: 
the Stains made by Time compared with the 

Progress of Ve- 

getation on such Buildings—Bells—Pombs : one 

in dceay—Maral Monuments, and the Nature of 
their Inscriptions—An Instance in a departed 

Burgess — Churchyard Graves — Mourners for 

the Dead—A Story of a betrothed Pair in hum- 





mock Antiquity of the Arti 


ble Life, and Effects of Grief in the Survivor. 





« Wuat is a Church ?”—Let Truth and Reason 


speak, 
They would reply, “The faithful, pure, and meek. 
Froin Christian folds, the once selected race, 
Of all professions, and in every place.” 


« Whatis a Church ?”—*A flock,” our vicar cries, 
“Whom bishops govern and whom priests advise 
Wherein are various states and duce degrees, 

"Phe bench tor honour, and the stall for case ; 
- That ease be mine, which, after all his cares, 
‘Lhe pious, peaceful prebendary shares.” 


“ What is a Church ?"—Our honest sexton tells, 
“*T is a tall building, with a tower and bells 5 
Where priest and clerk with joint exertion strive 
To keep the ardour of their fleck alive; 

That, by his periods cloquent and grave 5 
This, hy responses, and a well-set stave : 
These for the living ; but when life be fled, 
J toll myself the requiem for the dead.” 














"Tis to this Church I eal thee, and that place 
Whore slept our fathers when they'd run their race 
We too shall rest, and then our children keep 
Thoir road in lite, and then, forgotten, sleep; 
Meanwhile the building slowly falls aw 
‘And, like the builders, will in time dee 








The old foundation—but it is not clear 
When it was laid—you care not for the year 
On this, as parts decay’d by time and storms, 
‘Arose these various disproportion’d forms ; 
Yet Gothic, all the learn’d who visit us 
(And our stnali wonders) have decided thus ; 
“Yon noble gothic arch,’ “ That. gothie door ;” 
So have they said; of proof you "li need no more. 





Here large plain columns rise in solemn style, 
You'd love the gloom they make in cither aisle ; 





''Faintly display the figures on the floor, 
Which pleased distinctly in their place before. 


But ere you enter, yon bold tower survey, 
Tall and entire, and venerably grey, 
| For time bas soften’d what was harsh when new, . 


' And now the stains are all of sober hue; 

The living stains which Nature’s hand alone, 

' Profuse of life, pours forth upon the stone ; 

i For ever growing; where the common eye 

Can but the bare aud rocky bed desery ; 

There Science loves to trace her tribes minute, 
The juiceless foliage, and the tasteless fruit ; 
There she perceives them round the surface creep, 
And while they meet, their due distinction keep; - 
j Mix’d but not blended ; each its name retains, 
And these are nature’s ever-during stains. 


And wouldst thou, artist! with thy tints and. 

brush, 

Form shades like these? 
blush ? 

Ln three short hours shall thy presuming hand. 

Th’ effect of three slow centuries command ?* 

‘Thou mayst thy various greens and greys contrive, 

‘Nhey are not lichens, nor like aught alive ;— zi 

But yet proceed, and when thy tints are lost, 

Filed in the shower, or crumbled by the frost; 

When all thy work is done away as clean 3 

As if thou never spread’st thy grey and greens” , 

Then mayst thou see how Nature’s work is done, 

How slowly true she lays her colours on; 

When her least speck upon the hardest flint, 

Has mark and form and is a living tint; 

And so embodied with the rock, that few 

Can the smal] germ upon the substance view.t, 


Sceds, to our cye invisible, will find 
On the rude rock the bed that fits their kind; 
There, in the rugged soil, they safely dwell, 
Till showers and snows the subtle atoms swell, 
And spread th’ enduring foliage ;—then we tracé 
The freckled flower upon the flinty base; 
These all increase, till in unnoticed years 
The stony tower rey with age appears 5 
With coats of vegetation, thinly spread, 
Coat above coat, the fiving on the dead 5 
These then olve to dust, and make a way 
For bolder foliage, nursed by their decays 
fhe long-enduring ferns in time will all + 
Die and depose their dust upon the wall; 


4 


Pretender, where thy 


% 


a 


3 * 

















* If it should be objected, that eenturics are not slower th 
hours, because the speed of time must be uniform, T would an- 
awer,that | understand so much, and mean that they are slower 
in no other aense, than because they are nut finished so soon, 





t This kind of vegetation, as it begins upon siliceous stones, 
is very thin, and frequently not te be distinguished from the sum 
‘tee of the fiint. ‘The byasus joiithus of Linneus {lepraria jo- 
lithns of the present system), an adhesive carmine crust on rocks 
and old buildings, wae, even by scientific persons, taken for the 
substance on which it spread. A great variety of these minute 
vegetables are to be found an some parts of the const, where 
the Leach, formed of stones of varions kinds, is undisturbed, 
and exposed to every change of weather ; in this situation, the 
different epecies of Jichen, in their different atages of growth, 
have un appearance interesting and agreeable even to those 
} who are iguerant of, and indifferent to the cuuse. 























vit) CRABBE’S POE 


TICAL WORKS. 





Where the wing’d seed may rest, till many a flower 
;, Show Flora’s triumph o'er the falling tower. 


But oura yet stands, and has its bells renown'd 
- For size magnificent and solemn sound 3 
+ Each has its motto: some contrived to tell, 
In monkish rhyme, the uses of a bell ;* 
Suet: wondrous good, as few conceive could spring 
» From ten loud coppers when their clappers swing. 
Enter'd the Church; we to a tomb proceed, 
Whose names and titles few attenipt to read : 
» Old English letters, and those half pick’d out, 
* Leave us, unskilful readers, much in doubt : 
Our sons shall see its more degraded sts 
“The tomb of grandeur hastens to its fat 
That marble arch, our sexton’s favourite show, 
With all those ruff'd and painted pairs below ; 
‘The noble lady and the lord who rest 
Supine, as courtly dame and warrior dregs’d ; 
All are departed from their state sublime, 
Mangled and wounded in their war with time, 
Colleagued with mischief: here a leg is fled, 
And lo! the baron with but half a head ; 
Midway is cleft the arch; the very base 
Is batter’d round and shifted frown its place. 





Wonder not, mortal, at thy quick decay— 
See! men of marble piece-meal melt away ; 
When whose the image we no longer read, 
But monuments themselves memorials necd.t 


With few such stately proofs of grief or pride 
By wealth erected, is our Church supplied ; 
But we have mural tablets, every size, 
, That woe could wish, or vanity devise. 


Death levels man,—the wicked and the just, 
he wise, the weak, lie blended in the dust ; 
And by the honours dealt to every name, 
The king of terrors seems to level fame. 
See !--here lamented wives, and every wife 
The pride and comfort of her husband's life; 
Here, to her spouse, with every virtue graced, 
*° His mournful widow has a trophy placed ; 
f, And here ’tis doubtful if the duteous son, 
* Or the good father, be in praise outdone. 


; This may be nature 3 when our friends we lose, ! 

. Our alter’d feelings alter too our view: 
What in their tempers teased us or distress’d, 

hts, with our anger and the dead, at rest; 

8 ‘And much we grieve, no longer trial made, 

» For that impatience which we then display'd; 

. Now to their love and worth of every kind 

: A soft compunction turns th’ afflicted mind ; 

* Virtues neglected then, adored become, 

; And graces slighted, blossom on the tomb. 





; 7 'T is well; but let not love nor grief believe 
- That we assent (who neither loved nor grieve) 
{To all that praise which on the tomb is read, 
""Po all that passion dictates for the dead ; 
But more indignant, we the tomb deride, 
Whose bold inscription flattery sells to pride. 





* The several purpowes for which b 
in two Latin verses of this kind. 


t Quandoquidem data sunt ipsia quaque fata sepulebria. 


ells are used are expressed 


:His messmates smiled 


Read of this Burgess—on the stone appear 
How worthy he! how virtuous! and how dear! 
What wailing was there when his spirit fled, 


;How mourn’d his lady for het lord when dead, 


And tears abundant through the town were she: 
'Sec! he was liberal, kind, religious, wise, 

And free frora all disgrace and all disguise ; 

His sterling worth, which words cannot express, 


; Lives with his friends, their pride and their distres 


All this of Jacob Holmes? for his the name; 
‘He thus kind, liberal, just, religious ?—shame ! 
What is the truth ? Old Jacob married thriee~ 
le dealt in coals, and ay'rice was his vice ;” 


‘He ruled the Borough when his yeur came 


And some forget, and some are glad he’s gone; 
|For never yet with shilling could he part, 


But when it left his hand, it struck his heart, 


Yet, here wf love its last attentions pay, 
And place memorials on these beds of clay. 
Large level stones lic flat upon the grave, 
And half a century’s sun and tempest brave ; 
But many an honest tear and heartielt sigh 
Have follow’d those who now unnoticed lie ; 
Of these what numbers rest on every side ! 
Without one token left by grief’ or pride; 
‘Their graves soon levell’d to the earth, and then 
With other hillocks rise o'er other men; 
Daily the dead on the decay’d are thrust, 
And generations follow “dust to dust.” 


Yes! there are real mourners—I have seen 
A fair, sad girl, mild, suffering, and screne ; 
Attention (through the day) her duties claim'd, 
And to be useful as resign'd she aim’d : 
Neatly she dress’d, nor vainly scem’d t’ expect 
Pity for grief, or pardon for neglect; 
But when her wearied perents sunk to sleep, 
She sought her place to meditate and weep: 
Then to her mind was all the past display’d, 
That faithful memory brings to sorrow's aid: 
For then she thought on one regretted youth, 
Her tender trust, and his unquestion’d truth ; 
In ev'ry place she wander’d, where they'd been, 
And sadly-suered held the parting-scene ; 
Where last for sca he took his lcave—that place 
With double interest would she nightly trace ; 
For long the courtship was, and he would say, 
Each time he saii'd,—* This once, and then the 

day” 

‘Yet prudence tarried, but when last he went, 
He drew from pitying love a full consent. 





Happy he sail'd, and great the care she took, 
That he should soflly sleep, and smartly look 3 
White was his better linen, and his check 

Was made more trim than any on the deck ; 
And every comfort men at sea can know 

Was hers to buy, to make, and to bestow : 

For he to Greenland sail’d, and much she told, 
How he should guard against the climate's cold; 
Yet saw not danger ; dangers he'd withstood, 
Nor could she trace the fever in his blood : 

at flushings in his cheek, 
And he too smiled, but seldom would he speak ; 
For now he found the danger, felt the pain, 





JUVENAL, Sat. x, 1. 146. 


With grievous symptoms he could not explain ; 


THE BOROUGH. 


” 





Hope was awaken’d, as for home he sail’d, 
But quickly sank, and never more prevail'd. 


He call'd his friend, and prefaced with a sigh 


A loyer’s message—* Thomas, I must die : 


Would I could sce my Sally, and could rest 

My throbbing temples on her feithful breast, 

‘And gazing go {if not, this trifle take, 

And say, till death I wore it for her sake 5 

Yes! I mnst die—blow on, sweet breeze, blow on! 
Give me one look, before my life be gone, 

Oh! give me that, and Jet me not despair, 

ne lust fond look—and now repeat the prayer.” 


He had his wish, had more; I will not paint 
The lprers’ meeting : she beheld him faint,— 
With tender fears, she took a ncarer view, 
Her terrors doubling as her hopes withdrew 5 
He tried to smilesand, half succecding, said, 
“Yes! 1 must dic;” and hope tor ever fled. 


Still long she nursed him : tender thoughts mean- 
time 


Were interchanged, and hopes and views sublime. : 


To her he caine to die, and every day 
She took some portion of the dread away ; 
With him she pray’d, to him his Bible read, 


Soothed the faint heart, and held the aching head : ; 


She came with smiles the hour of pain to cheer ; 
Apart she sigh’d; alone, she shed the tear ; 

Then, as if breaking froin a cloud, she gave 
Fresh light, and gilt the prospect of the grave. 
One day he lighter seem’d, and they forgot 

The care, the dresd, the anguish of their lot ; 
They spoke with cheerfulness, and seem’d to think, 
Yet said not so— Porhaps he will not sink ;” 

A sudden brightness in his look appear’d, 

A sudden vigour in his voice was heard ;— 

She had been reading in the Book of Prayer, 
And led him forth, and placed him in his ehair ; 
Lively he seem'd, and spoke of all he knew, 

The friendly many, and the favourite few 5 

Nor one that day did he to mind recall 

But she has treasured, and she loves them all; 
When in her way she meets them, they appear 
Peculiar people—death has made them dear. 

He named his friend, but then his hand she press’d, 
And fondly whisper’d, “* Thou must go to rest ;”” 
«T go,” he said; but as he spoke, she found 

His hand more cold, and fluttering was the sound! 
hen gazed affrighten’d; but she canght a last, 
A dying look of love,—and all was past ! 


She placed a decent stone his grave above, 
Neatly engraved—an offering of her love; 
For that she wrought, for that forsook her bed, 
Awake alike to duty and the dead; 
She would have grieved, had friends presumed to 
spare 
The least assistance—’t was her proper care. 
Here will she come, and on the grave will sit, 
Folding her arms, in long abstracted fit; 
But if observer pass, will take her round, 
And careless seem, for she would not be found ; 
Then go again, and thus her hour employ, 
While visions please her, and while woes destroy. 


Forbear, sweet maid! nor be by fancy led, 
To hold mysterious converse with the dead ; 


i 
} 
i 
t 
i 





: When ends our ch: 


For sure at length thy thoughts, thy spirits pain, 
In this sad conflict will disturb thy brain : 

‘All have their tasks and trials; thine are hard, 
Bat short the time, and glorious the reward; 
Thy patient spirit to thy duties give, 

Regard the dead, but to the living live* 





LETTER III. 





THE VICAR—THE CURATE, ETC. 


And telling me the sov'reizn’st thing on earth 
‘Was parmacity for an inward bruise. 
SHAKSPEARE, Henry IV, Part J, Act I. 


So gentle, yet so briek, so wondrous sweet, 
‘So fit to prattle at a lady's feet. 
CHURCHILL. 


Much are the precions hour of yonth mispent 
In climbing learning’s rogged, steep ascent: 
When to the top the bold adventurer ’s gat, 
He reigna vain monarch of a batren epot j 
While in the vaie of ignorance below, 
Folly and vice to rank huxuriance grow 
Honawss and wealth pour in on every side, 
‘And proud preferment rolls her golden tide. 
CHURCHILL, 











VICAR. 


The lately departed Minister of the Borough—His. 
soothing and supplicatory Manners—His 
and timid Affections—No Praise due to such 
negative Virtue—Address to Characters of this. 
Kind—The Vicar’s Employments—His Talents® 
and moderate Ambition—His Dislike of Inno-: 
vation—His mild but ineffectual Benevolence— 
A Summary of his Character. : 


CURATE. 


Mode of paying the Borough-minister—The Curate 
has no such Resources—His Learning and Po- 
verty—Erroncous ideas of his Purcnt—His Feel. 
ings as a Husband and Father—The dutiful Re- 
gard of his numerous fumily—His Pleasures a9 
a Writer, how interrupted —No Resource in the 
Prees—Vulgar Insult—His Account ofa Literary 
Socicty, and a Fund for the Relief of Indigent 
Authors, ete, 











cet in a vaulted space, 


Sleep the departed vicers of the place ; 





| OF most, a!l mention, memory, thought are past—, 


Bat take a slight memorial of the last. 


"To what famed college we our Vicar owe, 
To what fair country, Ict historians ehow ; 

Few now remember when the mild young man, _ 
Ruddy and fair, bis Sunday-task began; 





* Tr has been ohserved tu me, that jn the first part of the story 
] have represented thia young woman as rexizned and attentive 
to her di 3 from which it shoud appear that the concluding 
advice ig unnecessary ; but if the reader will construe the ex- 
pression “to the living liv nig the senge—live entirely for 
them, attend to duties only which are real, and not these im- 
posed by the imagination, [ shall have no need to aiter the line 
which lerminates the story. 
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Few live to speak of that soft soothing look 

Hp cast around, as he prepared his book; 

it was a kind of supplicating smile, 

But nothing hopeless of applause, the while; 

And when he finish’d, his corrected pride 

Felt the desert, and yet the praise denied. 

‘Thus he his race began, and to the end 

llis constant care was, no man to offend ; 

No haughty virtues stirr’d his peaceful mind, 

Nor urged the priest to leave tle Bock behind; 

He was his Master's soldier, but not onc 

T’o lead an army of his martyrs on: 

Fear was his ruling passion ; yct was love, 

Of timid kind, once known his heart to move ; 

It led his patient spirit where it paid 

Tis languid offering to a listening maid; 

She, with her widow’d mother, heard him speak, 

And sought awhile to find what he would seek : 

Smiling he came, he smiled when he withdrew, 

And paid the same attention to the two; 

Mecting and parting without joy or pain, 

He secm’d to come that he might go again. 

The wondering girl, no prude, but something nice, 

At length was chill’d by his unmelting ice ; 

She found her tortoise held such sluggish pace, 

That she must turn and mect him in the chase : 
* This not approving, she withdrew till one 

Came who appear’d with livelier hope to run; 

Who sought a readicr way the heart to move, 

Than by faint dalliance of unfixing love. 


Accuse me not that I approving paint 
Impatient hope or love without restraint; 
Or think the passions, a tumultuous throng, 
Strong as they are, ungovernably strong : 
But is the laurel to the soldier duc, 
Who cautious comes not into danger’s view ? 
What worth has virtue by desire untried, 

"When Nature’s self enlists on duty's side? 


. , The married dame in vain assail’d the trath 
And guarded bosom of the Hebrew youth ; 
But with the daughter of the Priest of On 
‘The love was lawful, and the guard was gone; 
Bat Joseph's fame had lessen’d in our view, 
Had he, refusing, fled the maiden too. 


Yet our good priest to Joseph's praise aspired, 
At once rejecting what his heart desired ; 


“Tam escaped,” he said, when none pursued ; 
When none attack’d him, “I am unsubdued ;” 
“Oh pleasing pangs of love,” he sang again, 
Cold to the joy, and stranger to the pain, 

Ev'n in his age would he address the young, 

“T too have felt these fires, and they arc strong ;” 
But from the time he left his favourite maid, 

To ancient females his devoirs were paid ; 

And still they miss him after morning prayer ; 
Nor yet successor fills the Vicar’s chair, | 
Where kindred spirits in his praise agree, 

A happy few, as mild and cool as he; 

‘The easy followers in the female train, 

Led without love, and captives without chain. 


Ye lilies male! think (as your tea you sip, 
While the town small-talk flows from lip to lip; 
Tntrigues half-gather'd, conversation-scraps, 
Kitchen-cabals, and nursery-mishaps,) 


jIf the vast world may not some scene produce, 

Some state where your small talents might have 
ase 5 

Within scraglios you might harmless move, 

*Mid ranks of beauty, and in haunts of love; 

There from too daring man the treasures guard, 

An easy duty, and its own reward; 

Nature's soft substitutes, you there might save 

| From crime the tyrant, and from wrong the slave. 


But let applause be dealt in all we may, 

j Our priest was cheerful, and in season gay ; 

His frequent visits seldom fail'd to please; 

: Easy himself, he sought his neighbour's easv7 

To a smali garden with delight he came,. 

And gave successive flowers a summer's RTeY 

‘These he presented with a grace his own 

; Vo his fair friends, and made their beauties known, 

Not without moral compliment; how they 

“ Like flowers were sweet, and must like flowers 
decay.” 


Simple he was, and loved the simple truth, 
Yet had some useful cunning from his youth 3 
A cunning never to dishonour lent, 
| And rather for defence than conquest meant ; 
'"P was fear of power, with some desire to tise, 
| But not enough to make him enemies. 

He ever aim’d to please ; and to offend 

Was ever cautious; for he sought a friend; 
Yet for the friendship never much would pay, 
Content to bow, be silent, and obey, 

{And by a soothing suff’rance find his way. 
Fiddling and fishing were his arts: at times 
He alter’d sermons, and he aim’d at rhymes ; 
And his fair friends, not yet intent on cards, 
Ott he amused with riddics and charades. 


Mild were his doctrines, and not one discourse 
But gain’d in softness what it lost in force : 
Kind his opinions; he would not reccive 
An ill report, nor evil act believe; 
“Tf true, ’t was wrong; but blemish great or emall 
Have all mankind; yea, sinners are we all.” 


If ever fretful thought disturb’d his breast, 
If aught of gloom that cheerful mind oppress’d, 
It sprang from innovation; it was then 
He spake of mischief made by restless men; 
Not by new doctrines: never in his life 
Would he attend to controversial strife ; 

For scets he cared not: “'They are not of us, 
Nor need we, brethren, their concerns discuss 5 
But ‘tis the change, the schism at home I feel ; 
Iils few perceive, and none have skill to heal : 
Not at the altar our young brethren read 
(Facing their fock) the decalogue and creed ; 
But at their duty, in their desks they stand, 
With naked surplice, lacking hood, and band : 
Churches are now of holy song bereft, 

And half our ancient customs changed or left; 
Few sprigs of ivy are at Christmas seen, 

Nor crimson berry tips the holly's green} 
Mistaken choirs refuse the solemn strain 

Of ancient Sternhold, which from ours amain 
Comes flying forth from aisle to aisle about, 
Sweet links of harmony and long drawn out.” 


These were to him essentials; all things new 
; He deem’d superfluous, useless, or untrue; 
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To all beside indifferent, easy, cold, 
‘Here the fire kindled, and the woe was told. 


-" Habit with him was all the test of truth, 

wilt must be right: Ive done it from my youth.” 
Questfons he answer’d in as brief a way, 

“It must be wrong—it was of yesterday.” 


Though mild benevolence our priest possess’d, 

*T was but by wishes or by words express'd: 
Circles in water, as they wider flow, 

“The less conspicuous in their progress grow 
And when at last they touch upon the shore, 

* Distinction ceases, and they're view'd no more. 
His Idve, like that last circic, all embraced, 
But wippeffect that never could be traced. 


Now rests our Vicar. They who knew him best 
Proclaim his life ’thave been entirely rest ; 
Free from all evils which disturb his mind 
Whom studies vex and controversies blind. 
‘The rich approved,—of them in awe he stood; 
The poor admired,-—they all believed him good : 
The old and serious of his habits spoke; 
The frank and youthful loved his pleasant joke ; 
Mothers approved a safe contented guest, 
And daughters one who back'd each small request : 
In him his flock found nothing to condemn ; 
Him sectaries liked,—he never troubled them; 
No trifles fail’d his yielding mind to please, 
And all his passions sunk in early ease; 
Nor one so old has left this world of sin 
More like the being that he enter’d in. 


THE CURATE. 


Ask you what lands our pastor tithes 7—Alas! 
But few our acres, and but short our grass: 
In some fat pastures of the rich, indeed, 
May roll the single cow or favourite steed; 
Who, stable-fed, is here for pleasure seen, 
His sleek sides bathing in the dewy green; 
Bat these, our hilly heath and common wide 
Yield a, slight portion for the parish-guide ; 
No crop luxuriant in our borders stand, 
For here we plough the ocean, not the land ; 
Still reason wills that we our pastor pay, 
‘And custom does it on a certain day : 
"Much is the duty, small the legal due, 
‘And this with grateful minds we keep in view ; 
Each makes his off’ring, some by habit led, 
Some by the thought, that all men must be fed ; 
Daty and love, and piety and pride, 
Have each their force, and for the priest provide. 


Not thus our Curate, one whom all believe 
Pious and just, and for whose fate they grieve ; 
All see him poor, but ev'n the vulgar know 
He merits love, and their respect bestow. 

A man go learn’d you shall but seldom see, 

Nor one so honour’d, so aggrieved as he ;-— 
Not grieved by years alone ; though this appear 
Dark and more dark; severer on Fevere # 


* Not in hia need,—and yet we all must grant 


Flow vainful ’tis for fecling age to want: 





But in the wearied mind, that all in vain - 
Wars with distress, and struggles with its pain. 


His father saw his powers—*I'll give,” quoth he, 
“ My first-born learning ; ’t will a portion be :” 
Unhappy gift! a portion for a son! 
Bat all he had :—he learn’d, and was undone! 


Better, apprenticed to an humble trade, 
Had he the cassock for the priesthood made, 
Or thrown the shuttle, or the saddle shaped, 
And all these pangs of feeling souls escaped. 


He once had hope—hope, ardent, lively, light, 
His feelings pleasant, and his proapects bright: 
Eager of fame, he read, he thought, he wrote, 
Weigh'd the Greck page, and added note on note; 
At morn, at evening at his work was he, 

And dream’d what his Euripides would be. 


Then care began;—he loved, he woo'd, he wed ; 
Hope cheer’d him still, and Hymen bless’d his bed-— 
A Curate’s bed! then came the woful years ; 

The husband’s terrors, and the father's teara; 

A wife grown feeble, mourning, pining, vex’d, 
With wants and woes—by daily cares perplex'd; 
No more a help, a smiling, soothing aid, 

But boding, drooping, sickly, and afraid. 


A kind physician, and without a fee, 
Gave his opinion—* Send her to the sea.” 
“ Alas !” the good man answer’d, “ can I send 
A friendless woman? Can I find a friend? 
No; I must with her, in her need, repuir 
To that new place ; the poor lie every where ;— 
Some priest will pay me for my pions pains :” 
He said, he came, and here he yet remains. 


Behold his dwelling ; this poor hut he hires, 
‘Where he from view, though not from want, retires ;, 
Where four fair daughters, and five sorrowing song, 
Partake his sufferings, and dismiss his duns, 

All join their efforts, and in patience Jearn 
To want the comforts they aspire to earn ; 
For the sick mother something they'd obtain, 
To soothe her grief and mitigate her pain ; 
For the sad father something they’d procure, 
To ease the burden they themselves endure. 


Virtues like these at once delight and press 
On the fond father with a proud distress ; 
On all around he looks with care and love, 
Grieved to behold, but happy to approve. 


Then from his care, bis love, his grief he steals, 
And by himself an author’s pleasure feels: 
Each line detains him ; he omits not one, 
And all the sorrows of his state are gone,— 
Alas! even then, in that delicious hour, 
He feels his fortune, and laments its power. 


Some tradesman’s bill his wandering eyes engage, 
Some scrawl for payment thrust ’twixt page and. 


page; 
Some bold, loud rapping at his hamble door, 
Some surly message he has heard before, 
Awake, alarm, and tell him he is poor. 

‘An angry dealer, vulgar, rich, and proud, 
Thinks of his bill, and passing, raps aloud; 
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My mill is stopp’d ; what, Miss! I cannot grind; 
Go tell your father he must raise the wind :” 
Still trembling, troubled, the dejected maid 
Says, “Sir! my father !—” and then stops afraid: 
Ev'n his hard heart is soften’d, and he hears 
‘He voice with pity ; he respects her tears; 
. His stubborn features half admit a smile, 
And his tone softens—* Well! 1’Il wait awhile.” 


Pity ! a man so good, so mild, so meek, 
At such an age, should have his bread to seck ; 
And all those rude and fierce attacks to dread, 
That are more harrowing than the want of bread ;! 
Ah! who shall whisper to that misery peace! 
And say that want and insolence shall cease ? 


“ But why not publish ?”—those who know too: 
well, 

Dealers in Greek, are fearful ’t will not sell; 
Then he himself is timid, troubled, slow, 
Nor likes his labours nor his gricfs to show ; 
‘The hope of fame may in his heart have place, 
But he has dread and horror of disgrace; 
Nor has he that confiding, easy way, 
‘That might his learning and himself display ; 
But to his work he from the world retreuts, 
And frets and glories o’cr the favourite shects. 


But see! the man himself; and sure I trace 
Signs of new joy exulting in that face 
O'er care that sleeps—we err, or we discern 
Life in thy looks—the reason may we learn? 


“ Yes,” he replied, “I’m happy, I confess, 
To learn that some are pleased with happiness 
Which others feel—there are who now combine 
The worthiest natures in the best design, 
-To aid the letter'd poor, and soothe such ills as 

mine: 

We who more keenly feel the world's contempt, 
And from its miseries are the least exempt ; 
Now hope shall whisper to the wounded breast, 
And grief, in soothing expectation, rest. 


* Yes, Tam taught that men who think, who feel, 
Unite the pains of thoughtful men to heal; 
Not with disdainful pride, whose bounties make 
‘The needy curse the benefits they take; 
Not with the idle vanity that knows 
Only a selfish joy when it bestows; 
Not with o’erbearing wealth, that, in disdain, 
Hurls the superfluous bliss at groaning pain; 
But these are men who yield such bless’d relief, 
That with the grievance they destroy the grief; 
Their timely aid the needy sufferers find, 
‘Their generous manner soothes the suffering mind ; 
Theirs is a gracious bounty, form’d to raise 
Him whom it aids; their charity is praise ; 
A common bounty may relieve distress, 
But whom the vulgar succour, they oppress; 
This though a favour, is an honour too, 
Though mercy’s duty, yet ’tis merit’s duc; 
When our relief from such resources rise, 
All painful sense of obligation dies; 
And grateful feelings in the bosom wake, 
For ‘tis their offerings, not their alms, we take. 
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True! to the author they are now confined, 
To him who gave the treasure of his mind, 
His time, his healtlt, and thankless found mankind 
But there is hope that ftom these founts may flow 
A sideway stream, and equal good bestow ;. = 
Good that may reach us, whom the day's distress 
Keeps from the fame and perils of the press; 
Whom study beekons from the ills of life, 

And they from study ; melancholy strife! 

Who then can say, but bounty now so free, 

And so diffused, may find its way to me? 


“Yes! I may sce my decent table yet 
Cheer'd with the meal that adds not to my Aebt ; 
May talk of those to whom so much we owe, 
And guess their names whom yet wé“say not 

know; 

Biess’d we shall say are those who thus can give, 
And next who thus upon the bounty live ; 
Then shail I close with thanks my humble meal, 
And feel so well—Oh ! God! how I shall feel!" 
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SECTS AND PROFESSIONS IN RELIGION. 


‘But cast your eyes again, 

And view those errors which new eects maintain, 

‘Or which of old disturb'd the Churches’ peaceful reign: 

And we can point each period of the time 

When they began and who begat the crime; 

an calculate bow Jong th’ eclipse endured ; 

Who interposed; what digits were obscured ; 

Of all which are already pase’d away, 

We knew the rise. the progress, and decay, 
DRYDEN, Hind and Panther, Part IL. 











Oh! eaid the Hind, haw many sons have you 

Who call you mother, whom you never knew ? 

But most of them who that relation plead 

Are such ungracious youths as wish you dead; 

‘They gape at rich revenues which you-bold, 

And fain would nibble at your grandame gold. 
Hind and Panther. 


Sects and Professions in Religion are numerous 
and successive—General Effect of false Zeal— 
Deists—Fanatical Idea of Church Reformers— 
The Church of Rome—-Baptists—Swedenbor- 
gians—Universalists—Jews. 

Mcthodists of two kinds; Calvinistic and Armi- 
nian. 

The Preaching of a Calvinistic Enthusiast—His 
Contempt of Learning—Dislike to sound Mo- 
rality ; why—His Idea of Conversion—His Suc- 
cess and Pretensions to Humility. 

The Arminian Teacher of the older Flock—-Their 
Notions of the Operations and Power of Satan 
—Description of his Devices—Their Opinion of 
regular Mirfisters—Comparison of these with, 
the Preacher himself—A Rebuke to his Hear- 
ers; introduces a Description of the powerful 
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“Secrs in Religion ?”—Yes, of every race 
We nurse some portion in our favour’d place ; 
“Jfot one warm preaciter of one growing sect 
Can say our Borough-treats him with neglect: 
cquent as fashions, they with us appear, 


‘And you might ask, “ How think we for the year!” 


They come to us as riders in a trade, 
And with much art exhibit and persuade. 


Minds are for sects of various kinds decreed, 


. As diff’rent soils are form’d for diffrent sced; 


Some when converted sigh in sore amaze, 

| And some are wrapt in joy’s ecstatic blaze ; 
* Others again will change to cach extreme, 
They iknow not why—as hurried in a dream; 
Unbtabié they, like water, take all forms, 


Are quick and stagnant, have their calms and 


storms ; 
Tigh on the hills, they i in the sunbeams glow, 
"Thon muddily they move, debased and slow ; 
Or cold and frozen rest, and neither rise nor flow. 


Yet none the cool and prudent teacher prize, 
On him they dote who wakes their cestasies ; 


With passions ready pried such guide they meet, 


And warm and kindie with th’ nnparted heat ; 
°T is he who wakes the nameless strong desire, 
The melting rapture, and the glowing fire; 

*T is he who pierces deep the tortured breast, 
And stirs the terrors, never more to rest. 


Opposed to these we have a prouder kind, 
Rash withont heat, and without raptures blind ; 
‘These our Glad Tidings unconcern'd peruse, 
Search without awe, and without fear refuse ; 
The truths, the blessings found in Sacred Writ, 
Call forth their spleen, and exercise their wit 5 
Respect from these nor saints nor martyrs gain, 
The zeal they scorn, and they deride the pain ; 
And take their transient, cool, contemptuous view, ; 


Of that which must be tried, and doubtless—may | 


be true. 


Friends of our faith we have, whom doubts like 


these, 
And keen remarks, and bold objections please ; 


They grant such doubts have weaker minds op- 


prese’d, 
Till sound convietion gave the troubled rest. 


spare, 
They but confirm the glorious hopes we share 
Froin doubt, disdain, derision, scorn, and lies, 

With five-fold triumph sacred truth shall rise.” 


Yes! Tallow, so truth shall stand at last, 
And gain fresh glory by the conflict past — 


. As Solway-Moss (a barren mass and cold, 


Death to the seed, and poison to the fold,) 
‘The smiling plain and fertile vale o’erlaid, 


Choked the green sod, and kill’d the springing 


blade ; 
That, changed hy culture, may in time be seen, 
Enrich’d by golden grain, and pasture green; 


_And these fair acres rented and enjoy’d, 


May those execl by Sclway-Moss destroy’d.* 


+ “But still,” they cry, “Iet none their censures, 


Still must have mourn’d the tenant of the day, 
For hopes destroy’d and harvests swept away ; 
To him the gain of future years unknown, 

The instant grief and suffering were his own: 

| So must I grieve for many a wounded heart, 
;Chill’'d by those doubts which bolder minds im- 
part: 

; Truth in the end shall shine divinely clear, 
ut sad the darkness till those times appear ; 
‘ontests for truth, as wars for freedom, yield 
Glory and joy to those who gain the field: 
Bat still the Christian must in pity sigh 

For all who suffer, and uncertain die. 






Here are, who all the Church maintains approve, 
But yet the Church herself they will not love ; 
In angry speech, they blame the carnal tie, 
Which pure Religion lost her spirit by ; 
What time from prisons, flames, and tortures led, 
She slumber’d careless in a reyal bed; 
To make, they add, the Churches’ glory shine, 
Should Dioelctian reign, not Constantine. 


“In pomp,” they cry, “is England’s Church 
array’d, 
Her cool reformers wrought like men afraid, 
We would have pull'd her gorgeous temples down, 
And spurn’d her mitre, and defiled her gown; 
We would have trodden low both bench and stall, 
Nor left a tythe remaining, great or small." 


Let us be serious—Should such trials come, 
Are they themselves prepared for martyrdom ? 
It seems to us that our reformers knew 
Th’ important work they undertook to do; 

An equal priesthood they were loth to try, 

Lest zeal and care should with ambition die; 
|'To them it scem’d that, take the tenth away, 

,| Yet priests must eat, and you must feed or pay: 
Would they indeed, who hold such pay in scorn, 
Put on the muzzle when they tread the corn ? 
Would they all, gratis, watch and tend the fold, 
Nor take one fleece to keep them from the cold? 


Men ere not equal, and ’t is meet and right 
That robes and titles our respect excite ; 
Order requires it; ‘tis by vulgar pride 
That such regard is censured and denied ; 
Or by that false enthusiastic zeal 
That thinks the spirit will the priest reveal, 
And show to all men, by their powerful speech, 
| Who are appointed and inspired to teach; 
| Alas! could we the dangerous rule believe, 
! Whom for their teacher should the crowd receive f 
“Since all the varying kinds demand respect, 
‘ All press you on to join their chosen sect, 
j Although but in this single point agreed, 
“ Desert your churches and adopt our creed.” 





We know full well how much our forms offend 
, The burthen'd papist and the simple friend ; 
iHim, who new robes for every service takes, 
i And who in drab and beaver sighs and shakes ; 
|He on the priest, whom hood and band adorn, 
| Looks with the sleepy eye of silent scorn; 


¥ 


- Is layinan’s land, the glebe, the stream, the wood ;| 
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See next our several sects,—but first behold i 
The Church of Rome, who here is poor and old: 
Use uot triumphant rail’ry, or at least, 

Let uot thy mother be a whore and beast; 

Great was her pride indecd in ancient times, 
Yet shail we think of nothing but her crimes? 
Exalted high ubove all earthly things, 

She placed her foot upon the neck of kings; 
But sonie have decply since avenged the crown, 
And thrown her glory und her honours down; 
Nor neck nor ear can she of kings command, 
Nor place a foot upon her own fair Jand. 








Among her sons, with us a quiet few, 
Obscure themselves, her ancient stute review ; 
And toud and melancholy glances cast 
On power insulted, and on triumph pass’d : 
They look, they can but look, with many a sigh, 
On sacred ‘buildings dooi'd in dust to lie; 

“On seats," they tell, where priests 'mid tapers / 
din 

Breathed the warm prayer, or tuned the midnight 
hymn; 

Where trembling penitents their guilt confess’d, 

Where want had succour, and contrition rest 5 

There weary men trom trouble tound relief, 

There men in sorrow found repose front grief: 

To scenes like these the fainting soul retired ; 

Revenge and anger in these cells expired ; 

By pity soothed, remorse lost half her fears, 

And soften’d pride dropp’d penitential tears. 


“Then convent-walls and nunnery-spires arose, 
In pleasant spots which monk or abbot chose ; 
When counts and barons saints devoted fed, 

And, making cheap exehange, had pray’r for bread. 


“ Now all is lost-~the earth where abbeys stood 


His oxen low where monks retired to eat, 

His cows repose upon the prior’s seat ; 

And wanton doves within the cloisters bill, 
Where the chaste votary warr’d with wanton will.” 


Such is the change they mourn; but they restrain 
The rage of grief, and passively complain. 


We've Baptists old and new; forbcar to ask 
Whuat the distinction—TI decline the task ; 
This I perceive, that when a sect grows old, 
Converts are few, and the converted cold ; 
First comes the hot-bed heat, and while it glows 
The plants spring up, and each with vigour grows ; 
Then comes the cooler day, and though awhile 
The verdure prospers and the blossoms smile, 
Yet poor the fruit, and form’d by long delay, 
Nor will the profits for the culture pay ; 
The skilful gard'ner then no longer stops, 
But turns to other beds for bearing crops. 





Some Swedenborgians in our streets are found, 
Those wandering walkers on enchanted ground ; 
Who in our world can other worlds survey, 

And speak with spirits though confined in clay: 


_ Of Bible.tnysteries they the keys possess, 


Assured themsclves, where wiser men but guess: 
°T is theirs to sec around, about, above,— 
How spirits mingle thoughts, and angels move ; 
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White the dark sayings, seal’d to men like us, 
Their priests interpret, and their flocks discuss, 





But while these gifted meg, a favour’d fold, 
New powers exhibit and new worlds behold. 


jls there not danger lest their minds confound 


The pure above them with the gross around ? 
May not these Phaétons, who thus contrive 


[’Twixt heaven above and earth bencath to drive, 


When from their flaming chariots they descend, 
The worlds they visit in their fancies blend? 
Alas! too sure on both they bring disgrace, 
Their earth is crazy, and their heav’n ts base. 


iB 
We have, it seems, who treat, and doubtless well 
OF a chastising, not awarding hell; =~ 
Who are assured that an offended God 
Will cease to use the thunder and the rod; 
A soul on earth, by crime and folly stain’ 
When here corrected has improvement gain 
In other state still more improved to grow, 
And nobler powers in happier world to know; 
New strength to use in each divine employ, 
And, more enjoying, looking to more joy. 








A pleasing vision! could we thus be sure 
Polluted souls would be at length so pure ; 
The view is happy, we may think it just, 

It may be true—but who shall add it must? 

‘To the plain words and sense of sacred writ, 

With all my heart I reverently submit: 

But where it leaves me doubtful, I'm afraid 

To call conjecture to my reason’s aid; 

Thy thoughts, thy ways, great God! are not as 
mine, 

And to thy mercy I my soul resign. 


Jews are with us, but far unlike to those, 
Who, led by David, warr'd with Israel’s foes ; 
Unlike to those whom his imperial son 
Taught truths divine—the preacher Solomon: 
Nor war nor wisdom yield our Jews delight; 
‘They will not study, and they dare not fight.¥ 


These are, with us, a slavish, knavish crew, 
Shame and dishonour to the name of Jew; 
‘The poorest masters of the meanest arts, 
With cunning head, and cold and cautious hearts; 
They grope their dirty way to petty gains, 
While poorly paid for their nefarious pains. 


Amazing race! deprived of land and laws, 
A general language, and a public cause; 
With a religion none can now obey, 

With a reproach that none can take away: 
A people still, whose common ties are gone ; 
Who, mix’d with every race, are lost in none. 


What said their prophet ?—~ Shouldst thou diss * 
obey, 

The Lord shall take thee from thy land away ; 

Thou shalt a by-word and a proverb be, 

And all shall wonder at thy woes and thee ; 

Daughter and son shalt thou, while captive have, 

And see them made the bond-maid and the slave; , 





* Same may object to this assertios 





: to whom T beg Icave to 
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He, whom thou Icavest, the Lord thy God, shall 
. bring ‘ 

War to thy country on an eagle-wing : 
A people strong and dreadful to behold, 
Stern to the young, remorsciess to the old; 
Masters whose speech thou canst not understand, 
By crucl signs shall give the harsh command ; 
Doubtful of life shalt thou by night, by day, 
For grief, and dread, and trouble pine away 3 
Thy evening wish,—Would God! I saw the sun; 
‘Thy morning sigh,—Would Ged! the day were 

done. 

‘Thus shalt thou suffer, and to distant times 
Regret thy misery, and lament thy crimes.”® 


A part there are, whom doubtless man might trust, 
Worthy as wealthy, pure, religious, just ; 
They who with pitience, yet with rapture look 
On the strong promise of the sacred book : 
As unfulfill’d th’ endearing words they view, 
And blind to truth, yet own their prophets true : 
Well pleased they look for Sion's coming state, 
Nor think of Jultan’s boast and Julian’s fate.t 


. 
More might I add; I might describe the flocks 

Made by seceders from the ancient stocks ; 
‘Those who will not to any guide submit, 
Nor find one creed to their conceptions fit— 
Each sect, they judge, in something goes astray, 
And every church has lost the certain way 5 
Then for themselves they curve out creed und laws, 
And weigh their atoms, and divide their straws. 


A sect remains which, though divided long 
Jn hostile parties, both ure fierce and strong, 
And into each enlists a warn and zealous throng. 
Soon as they rose in fame, the strife arose, 
The Calvinistie thesc, th’ Arminian those ; 
With Wesley some remain'd, the remnant Whit- 
field chose. 
* Now various leaders both the partics take, 
And the divided hosts their new divisions make. 


Sce yonder preacher! to his people pass, 
Borne up and swell'd by tabernacle-gas ; 
Much he discourses, and of various points, 
All unconnected, void of limbs and joints ; 
Ie rails, persuades, explains, and moves the will, 
By fierce bold words, and strong mechanic skill, 


“That Gospel, Paul with zeal and love main- 
tain’d, 

To others lost, to ‘you is now explain’d; 
No worldly learning can these points discuss, 
Books teach them not as they are tauglit to us ; 
Hlliterate call us! let their wisest man 
Draw forth his thousands as your teacher can: 
They give their moral precepts; so, they say, 
Did Epictetus once, and Seneca ; 
One was a slave, and slaves we all must be, 
Until the Spirit comes and sets us free. 
Yet hear you nothing from such men but works; 
They make the christian service like the Turks’. 





* See the Book of Deuteronomy, chapter xxvii. and various 
other places. 


t His bonet, that he would rebuild the Temple of Jerusalem: 
his fate (whatever becomes of the miraculous part of the story,) 
that he died before the foundation waz laid. 

Te 


|“ Hark to the churchman : day by day he cries, 
‘Children of men, be virtuous and be wise ; 

Seek patience, justice, temp’rance, meekness, truth ; 
In age be courteous, be sedate in youth— 

So they advise, and when such things be read, 
How can we wonder that their flocks are dead? 


“The heathens wrote of virtue, they could dwell. 
‘On such light point: them it might be well, 
‘They might for virtue strive; but I maintain, 
Our’strite for virtue would be proud and vain. 
When Samson carried Gaza’s gates so far, 

Lack’d he a helping hand to bear the bar ? 
Thus the most virtuous must in bondage groan: 
Samson is grace, and carries all alone.® 





“ Hear you not priests their feeble spirits spend, 
In bidding sinners turn to God, and mend : 
‘Yo check their passions and to walk aright, 

To run the race, and fight the glorious fight ? 
Nay morc—to pray, to study, to improve, 
To grow in goodness, to advance in love? 


“Oh! babes and sucklings, dull of heart and slow, : 
“Can grace be gradual ?—Can conversion grow? ° 
i The work is done by instantaneous call; 
!Converts at once are made, or not at all; 

! Nothing is left to grow, reform, amend; 

j The first emotion is the movement's end: 

If once forgiven, debt can be no more; 

'If once adopted, will the heir be poor ? 

, ‘Che man who gains the twenty-thousand prize, 

| Does he by little and by little rise ? 

‘There can no fortune for the soul be made, 

By peddling cares and savings in her trade, 


“ Why are our sins forgiven ?—Priests reply, 
|— Because by faith on mercy we rely ; 
| Because, believing, we repent and pray’— 
Is this their doctrine ?—then they go astray : 
We’re pardon'd neither for belief nor deed, 
{Yor faith nor practice, principle nor creed; 
Nor for our sorrow for our former sin, 
Nor for our fears when better thoughts begin; 
Nor prayers nor penance in the eause avail, 
All strong remorse, all soft contrition fail ;— 
|It is the calZ/ till that proclaims us free, 
In darkness, doubt, and bondage we must be ; 
Till that assures us, we’ve in vain endured, 
And all is over when we ‘re once assured. 


“This is conversion :—First there comes a ¢ 
Which utters, ‘Sinner, thou 'rt condemn’d to die , 
Then the struck soul to every aid repairs, 

To church and altar, ministers and prayers ; 
In vain she strives,—involved, ingulfd in sin, 
She looks for hell, and seems already in: 
When in this travail, the new birth comes on, 
‘And in an instant every pang is gone ; 

\‘Lhe mighty work is donc without our pains — 
Claim but a part, and not a part remains. 


“ All this experience tells the soul, and yet 
These moral men their pence and farthings set 
Against the terrors of the countless debt : 





* Whoever hag aitended to the books or preachi 
enthusiastic people, must have observed much of U 
jabsurd and fool 
{them as rensoning. 


of these 
kind of 
application of scripture history: it seems to 
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But such compounders when they come to jail, 
‘Will find that virtues never serve as bail. 


“So much to duties: now to learning look, 
én sec their priesthood piling book on book 5 

wa, books of infidels, we're told, and plays, 
Pat out by heathens in the wink'd.on days; 
"Tie very letters are of crooked kind, 
And show the strange perverseness of their mind. 
Have I this learning? When the Lord wonld speak, 
"Think ye he needs the Latin or the Greek ? 
And lo! with all their learning, when they rise 
To preach, in view the ready sermon lies; 
Some low-prized stuf they purchased at the stalls, 
And more like Sencca’s than mine or Paul's: 
Children of bondage, how should they explain 
‘The spirit’s freedom, while they wear a chain? 
They stady words, for meanings grow perplex’d, 
And slowly hunt for truth from text to text, 
Through Greek and Hebrew:—we the meaning 

seek 

Of that within, who every tongue can speak : 
This all can witness; yct the more T know, 
“The more a meek and humble mind I show. 


“No; let the pope, the high and mighty priest, 
Lord to the poor, and servant to the beast; 
Lot bishops, deans, and prebendaries swell 
With pride and fatness till their hearts rebel : 
I’m meek and modest—If I could be proud, 
‘This crowded mecting, lo! th’ amazing crowd! 
Your mute attention, and your meek respect, 
My spirit’s fervour, and my words’ effect, 
Might stir th’ unguarded soul; and oft to me 
‘The tempter speaks, whom I compel to See ; 
He goes in fear, for he my force has tried,— 
Such is my power! but can you call it pride? 





“No, fellow-pilggims! of the things I've shown 
“I might be proud, were they indeed my own! 
But they are lent; and well you know the source 
Of all that’s mine, and must confide of course; 
Mine! no, I err; ‘tis but consign’d to me, 
And I am nought but steward and trustee.” 


Far other doctrines yon Arminian speaka: 

“Seek grace,” he cries, “for he shall find who 
seeks,” 

‘This is the ancient stock by Wesley led; 
"Ehey the pure body, he the reverend head: 
All innovation they with dread deeline, 
Their John the elder, was the John divine, 
Hence, still their moving prayer, the melting hymn, 
The varied accent, and the active limb; 
Henee that implicit faith in Sutan’s might, 
And their own matchless prowess in the fight. 
In every act they see that lurking foe, 
Let loose awhile about the world to go; 
‘A dragon flying round the earth, to kill 
‘The heavenly hope, and prompt the carnal will; 
Whom sainted knights attack in sinners’ cause, 
And force the wounded victim from his paws; 
Who but for them would man’s whole race subdue, 
For not a hireling will the foe pursue. 


“Show me one churchman who will rise and pray 
Through half the night, though lab’ring all the day, 
Always abounding—show me him, I say °— 


‘ 


Thus cries the preacher, and he adds, “ their sheep 
Satan devours at, leisure as they siecp. 

Not so with as; ve drive him from the fold, 

For ever barking and for ever botd: 

While they securely slumber, all his schemes * 
Take full effect.—the devil never dreams: 
Watchful and changefu! through the world he goes, 
And few can trace this deadliest of their foes; 
But I detect, and at his work surprise 

The subtle serpent under ali disguise. 


“Thus to man’s soul the foe of souls will speak, 
—A saint elect, you can have nought to seek ; 
Why all this labour in 80 plain a ease, 

Such care to run, when certain of the race 7? 

All this he urges to the carnul will, 

He knows you’re slothful, and would have you 
still : i. 

Be this your answer,— Satan, I will keep 

‘Still on the watch till you are laid asleep.’ 

‘Thus too the Christian's progress he ‘ll retard :=— 

‘The gates of mercy are tor ever barr’d ; 

And that with bolts so driven and so stout, 

Téh thousand workmen cannot wrench them out,’ 

To this deceit you have but one reply,— 

Give to the father of all lies, the lie. 


“ A sister’s weakness he'll by fits surprise, 
His her wild laughter, his her piteous cries ; 
And should a pastor at her side attend, 
He'll use her organs to abuse her friend : 
These are possessions—unhelieving wits 
Impoute them all to nature : ‘ ‘They ‘re her fits, 
‘Caused by commotions in the nerves and brains; — 
Vain talk! but they'll be fitted for their pains. 


“ These are in part the ills the foe has wrought, 

And these the churchman thinks not worth his 
thought ; 

They bid the troubled try for peace and rest, 
Compose their minds, and be no more distress’d; 
As well might they command the passive shore 
To keep secure, and be o’erflow’d no more ; 
To the wrong subject is their skill applied — 
To act.like workmen, they should stem the tide. 


“These are the church-physicians ; they are paid 
With noble fees for their advice and aid ; 

Yet know they not the inward pulse to feel, 
To ease the anguish, or the wound to heal. 
With the sick sinner, thus their work begins, 
* Do you repent you of your former sins ? 
Will you amend if you revive and live? 
And, pardon seeking, will you pardon give ? 
Have you beliefin what your Lord has done, 
And are you thankful ?—all is well, my son.’ 


“ A way far different ours—we thus surprise 
A soul with questions, and demand replies ; 


“ «How dropp’d you first,’ I ask, ‘the legal yoke? 
What the first word the living Witness spoke ? 
Perceived you thunders roar and lightnings shine, 
‘And tempests gathering ere the birth divine! 

Did fire, and storm, and earthquake all appear 
Before that still small voice, What dost thow here? 
'Hast thou by day and night, and soon and late, 
i Waited and watch'd before Admission-gate ; 
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And eo a pilgrim and a soldier pase’d 

‘To Sion’s hill through battle and through blast? 
“Then in thy way ddst thou thy foe attack, 

‘And madest thou proud Apollyon turn his back ?” 


“Heart-searching things are these, and shake 
the mind, 


Yea, like the rustling of a mighty wind. 


« Thus would I ask :—* Nay, tet me question now, 
How sink my sayings in your bosom ? how? 
Feel you a quickening? drops the subject deep? 
Stupid and stony, no? you re all asleep 5 


» Listless.and lazy, waiting for a close, 
. As if at church—Do I allow repose ? 


‘Am La legal minister? do I 

With form or rubrick, rulg or rite comply ? 

‘Then whence this quict, fell me, I beseech? 

One might believe you heard your rector preach, 
Or his assistant dreamer :—Oh ! return, 

Ye times of burning, when the heart would burn! 
Now hearts are ice, «nd you, my freezing fold, 
Have spirits sunk and sad, and bosoms stony cold." 


“Oh! now again for those prevailing powers, 
Which once began this mighty work of ours 5 
‘When the wide ficld, God’s temple, was the place, 
‘And birds flew by to catch a breath of grace 
When ’mid his timid friends and threatening foes, 
Our zealous chief like Paul at Athens rose: 

‘When with infernal spite and knotty clubs, 

The ill-one arm'd his scoundrels and his scrubs 5 
And there were flying all around the spot 

Brands at the preacher, but they touch’d him not ; 
Stakes brought to smite him, threaten’d in his cause,’ 
And tongues, attuned to curses, roar’d applause 
Louder and louder grew his awful tones, 

Sobbings and sighs were heard, and rueful groans ; 
Soft women fainted, prouder man express’ 
Wonder and wo, and butchers smote the breast ; 
Eyes wept, ears tingled; stiffening on each head, 
‘The hair drew back, and Satan how!'d and fled. 


“Tn that soft season when the gentle breeze 
Rises all round, and swells by slow degrees ; 
‘Till tempests gather, when through all the sky 
The thunders rattle, and the lightnings fly; 
‘When rain in torrents wood and vale deform, 
And all is horror, hurricane, and storm: 


“So, when the preacher in that lorious time, 

Than clouds more melting, more 
lime, 

Dropp'd the new word, there came a charm around ; 

"Tremors and terrors rose upon the sound ; 

‘The stubborn spirits by his force he broke, 

As the fork’d lightning rives the knotted oak: 

Fear, hope, dismay, all signs of shame or graces 

Chain'd every foot, or featured every face ; 

Then took his sacred trump a louder swell, 

And now they groan’d, they sicken’d and they fell; 

“Again he sounded, and we heard the cry 

Of the word-wounded, as about to die ; 

Farther and further spread the conqucring word, 

‘As loud he cried,—‘ the battle of the Lord ¥ 

Ewn those apart who were the sonnd denied, 

Fell down instinctive, and in spirit died. 

Nor staid ye yet—his eye, his frown, his speech, 

His very gesture had a power to teach ; 


an storm sub-} 





With outstretch'd arms, strong voice, and piercing 


call, 
He won the field, and made the Dagons fall ; 
‘And thus in triumph took his glorious way, 
Through scenes of horror, terror, and dismay.” 





LETTER V. 





ELECTIONS. 

Bay then which class to greater folly stoop, 

‘Phe great in promise, or the poor in hope 1 
Be brave, for your leader is brave, and vows reformation 5 there 
shall be in England seven halfyenny loaves sold for a pemny: 
‘and the three-hooped pot shail have ten hoops. } will make 
it felony to drink small beer: all shall eat and drink op my 
score, and { will apparel them all in one livery, that they may 
agree like brothera; aod they shal] all worship me ag their 


lord. 
SHAKSPEARE’S Henry VI. 


es 


The Evils of the Contest, and how in part to be 
‘avoided—The Miseries endured by a Friend of 
the Candidate—The various Liberties taken with 
him, who has no personal interest in the Success 
—The unreasonable Expectations of Voters— 
The censures of the opposing Party—The Vices 
as well as Follies shown in such Time of Con- 
test — Plans and Cunning of Electors — Evils 
which remain after the Decision, opposed in vain 
by the efforts of the Friendiy, and of the Sue- 
cessful; among whom is the Mayor—Story of 
his Advancement till he was raised to the Go- 
yernment of the Borough— These Evils not 
to be placed in Balance with the Liberty of the 
People, but are yet Subjects of just Complaint. 





Yrs, our Election's past, and we’ve been free, 
Somewhat 2s madmen without keepers be; 

‘And such desire of freedom has been shown, 
‘That both the parties wish’d her all their own: 
All our free smiths and cobblers in the town 
Were loth to lay such pleasant freedom down; . 
To put the bludgeon and cockade aside, 

And let us pass unhurt and undefied. 


True! you might then your party’s sign produce, 
And so escape with only half the abuse ; 
With half the danger as you walk’d along, 
With rage and threatening but from half'the throng: 
This you might do, and not your fortune mend, 
For where you lost a foe, you gain’d a friend: 
‘And to distress you, vex you, and expose, 
Election-friends are worse than any foes; 
The party-curse is with the canvasa past, 
But party-friendship, for your grief, will last. 


Friends of all kinds, the civil and the rude, 
Who humbly wish, or boldly dare to intrude 5 
These beg or take a liberty to come 
(Friends should be free,) and make your house 

their home; 
They know that warmly you their cause espouse, 
And come to make their boastings and their bows: 
You scorn their manners, you their words mistrust, 
But you must hear them, and they know you must 


’ 
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One plainly sees a friendship firm and true, 
Between the noble candidate and you; 
So humbly begs (and states at large the.case,) 
“You'll think of Bobby and the little place” 


Stifling his shame by drink, a wretch will come, 
And prate your wife and daughter from the room: 
In pain you hear him, and at heart despise, 
Yet with heroic mind your pangs disguise! _ 
And still in patience to the sot attend, 

To show what man can bear to serve a friend. 


One enters hungry—not to be denied, 
And takes his place und jokes—" We 're of a side.” 
Yot worse, the proser who, upon the strength 
Of his one vote, has tales of three hours’ length; 
This sorry rogue you hear, yet with surprise 
Start at his g@ths, and sicken at his lies. 


‘Then comes there one, and tells in friendly way, 
‘What the opponents in their anger say ; 
All that through life has vex’d you, all abuse, 
Will this kind friend in pure regard produce ; 
And having through your‘own offences run, 
Adds (as appendage) what your friends have done, 


Has any female cousin made a trip 
To Gretna-Green, or more vexatious slip? 
Has your wife's brother, or your uncle’s son 
Done aught amiss, or is he thought t’ have done ? 
Js there of all your kindred some who lack 
Vision direct, or have a gibbous back ? 
From your unlucky name may quips and puns 
Be made by these upbraiding Goths and Huns? 
To some great public character have you 
Assign’d the fame to worth and talents due, 
Prond of your praise 9—In this, in any case, 
Where the brute-spirit may affix disgrace, 
These friends will smiling bring it, and the while 
You silent sit, and practise for a smile. 


Vain of their power, and of their value sure, 
They nearly guess the tortures you endure ; 
Nor spare one pang—for they perceive your heart 
Goes with the cause; you'd die before you'd start; 
Do what they may, they ’re sure you'll not offend 
Men who have pledged their honours to your friend. 


Those friends indeed, who start as in a race, 
May love the sport, and laugh at this disgrace ; 
‘They have in view the glory and the prize, 
Nor-heed the dirty steps by which they rise: 

But we their poor associates lose the fame, 
Though more than partners in the toil and shame. 


Were this the whole; and did the time produce 
But shame and toil, but riot and abuse ; 
We might be then from serious gricfs exempt, 
And view the whole with pity and contempt. 
Alas! but here the vilest passions rule ; 
It is Seduction’s, is Temptation’s schoo) ; 
Where vices mingle in the oddest ways, 
The grossest slander and the dirtiest praise ¢ 
Flattery enough to make the vainest sick, 
And clumsy stratagem, and scoundrel trick ; 
Nay more, your anger and contempt to cause, 
These, while they fish for profit, claim applause ; 
Bribed, bought, and bound, they banish shame and 

) fear; 

Tell you they're staunch, and have a soul sincere; 


Then talk of honour, and if doubt’s express'd, 
Show where it lics, and smite upon the breast. 


Among these worthies, some.at first declare 
For whom they vote; he then has most to spare; 
Others hang off—when coming to the post * 

,Js spurring time, and then he'll spare the most 
While some demurring, wait, and find at last 


“Phe bidding languish, and the market pass’d3 


These will affect all bribery to condemn, 
And be it Satan laughs, he laughs at them. 


Some too are pious—One desired the Lord 
To teach him where “to drop his little word ; 
To lend his vote, where it will profit best; 
Promotion came not from the east or west ; 
But as their freedom had promoted some, 
He should be glad to know which way "t would 
come. 
It was a naughty world, and where to sell 
His precious charge, was more than he could tell.” 


“But you succeeded ?”—true, at mighty cost, 
And our good friend, I fear, will think he’s lost: 
Inns, horses, chuises, dinners, balls, and notes ; 
What fill’d their purses, and what drench’d their 

throats ; 
The private pension, and indulgent leace,— 
Have all been granted to these friends who fleece; 
Friends who will hang like burs upon his coat, 
And boundless judge the value of a vote. 


And though the terrors of the time be pass’d, : ~ 
There still remain the scatterings of the blast; 
The boughs are parted that entwined before, 

And ancient harmony exists no more ; 

The gusts of wrath our peaceful seats: deform, 
And sadly flows the sighing of the storm : 
Those who have gain'd are sorry for the gl 
But they who lost, unwilling peace should 
There open envy, here suppress'd delight, 
Yet live till time shall better thoughts excite, 
And so prepare us, by a six-years’ truce, 
Again for riot, insult, and abuse. 


loom, 
come 5 


Our worthy mayor, on the victorious part, 
Cries out for peace, and cries with all his heart ; 
He, civil creature! ever does his best, 

To banish wrath from every voter’s breast ; 

“For where,” says he, with reason strong and plain, 

“Where is the profit? what will anger gain 2” 

His short stout person he is wont to brace 

In good brown broad-cloth, edged with two-inch 
lace, 

When in his scat; and still the coat seems new, 

Preserved by common use of seaman’s blue. 


He was a fisher from his earliest day, 
And placed his nets within the Borough's bay} 
Where by his skates, his herrings, and his soles, 
He lived, nor dream’d of corporation-doles ; * 








“lam informed that some explanation ig here necessary, 
though [ am ignorant for what class of my readers it caa be ret 
quired. Some corporate bodies have actual property, as ap- 
pears by their receiving renta; and they obtain money on the 
admission of membera inlo their society: this they may law- 
fally share perhaps. There are, moreover, other doles, of still 
ereater value, of which it is not necessary for me to explain the 
nature, or to inquire into the legality. 7 
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pees 
But toiling saved, and saving, never ceased 

‘Till he had box’d up twelve score pounds at least : 
He knew not money's power, but judged it best 
Safe in his trunk to let his treasure rest ; 


_ Yetgo a friend,complain’d: “Sad charge, to keep 


So many pounds, and then I cannot stecp:” 


“Then put it out,” revlied the friend:—* What! 


* 


give 


WM, money up? why then I could not live.” 


« Nay, but for interest place it in his hunds, 
‘Who'll give you mortgage on his house or lands.” 
“Oh but,” said Daniel, “that ’s a dangerous plan; 
He may be robb'd like any other mau :” 


_ “Still he is bound, and you may be at rest, 
* More safe the money than within your chest; 


And you'll receive, from ul] deductions clear, 


” Five pounds for every hundred, every year.” 


“What good in that?” quoth Danie], * for *t is plain, 
If part I take, there can but part remain :” 

“ What! you, my friend, so skilf'd in gainful things, 
Have you to learn what interest money brings?” 
“Not 50,” said Daniel, “ perfectly 1 know, 

He’s the most interest who has most to show.” 
“True ! and he’ll show the more, the more he lends; 
Thus he his weight and consequence extends; 
For they who borrow must restore each sum, 
And pay for use—What, Danicl, art thou dumb ?” 
For much amazed was that good man—* Indeed !” 
Said he with gladd’ning eye, “ will money breed? 
How have I lived! I grieve, with all my heart, 
For my late knowledge in this precious art :— 
Five pounds for every hundred will he give? 

And then the hundred ?—I begin to live.” 

So he began, and other means he found, 

As he went on, to multiply a pound: 

Though blind so long to interest, all allow 

That no man better understands it now: 

Him in our body-corporate we chose, 

And once among us, he above us rose ; 

Stepping from post to post, he reach’d the chair, 
And there he now reposes—that’s the anayor. 


But ’t is not he, *tis not the kinder few, 
The mild, the good, who can our peace renew ; 
A peevish humour swells in every eye, 
The warm are angry, and the cool are shy 5 
"There is no mure the social board at whist, 
The good old partners are with scorn dismiss'd ; 
No more with dog and lantern comes the maid, 
To guide the mistress when the rubber’s play’d; 
Sad shifts are made lest ribands blue and green 
Should at one table, at one time be seen: f 
On care and merit none will now rely, 
'T is party sells, what party-friends must buy 
The warmest burgess wears a bodger’s coat, 
And fashion gains less int’rest than a vote ; 
Uncheck’d the vintner still his poison vepds, 
For he too votes, and can command hif friends. 


But this admitted ; be it still agreed, 
These ill effects from noble cause proceed ; 
Though like some vile excreseences they be, 


. ‘The tree they spring from is a sucred tree, 


And its true produce, strength and liberty. 


Yet if we could th’ attendant ills suppress, 
If we could make the sum of mischief less; 
° L 


If we could warm and angry men persuade 
No more man’s common comforts to invade; 
And that old ease and harmony re-seat 

In ali our meetings, so in joy to mect; 
Much would of glory to the Muse ensue, 
And our good Vicar would have less to do. 





“LETTER VI. 





PROF! |ONS—LAW. 


Quid legea sine moribus 
Vane proficiuat ? 
HORACE. 


‘Vw! misero mibi, mea nunc facinora 
Aperiuntur, clam qua eperavi fore. 
MANILIUS. 








Trades and Professions of every Kind to be found 
in the Borough—Its Seamen and Soldiers— 
Law, the Danger of the Subject—-Coddrington’s 
Offence—Attorneys increased; their splendid 
Appearance, how supported—Some worthy Ex. 
ceptions—Spirit of Litigation, how stirred up— 
A Boy articled as a Clerk ; his Ideas—How this 
Profession perverts the Judgment—Actions ap. 
pear through this Medium in a false Light— 
Success from honest Application—Archer, a 
worthy Character—Swallow, a Character of dif- 
ferent Kind—His Origin, Progress, Success, etc. 


“Traves and Professions”—these are themes 
the Muse, 
Left to her freedom, would forbear fo choose; 
But to our Borough they in truth belong, 
And we, perforce, must take them in our song. 


Be it then known that we can boast of these 
In all denominations, ranks, degrees ; . 
All whom our numerous wants through life supply, 
Who soothe us sick, attend us when we die, 
Or fer the dead their various talents try. 
Then have we those who live by secret arts, 
By hunting fortunes, and by stealing hearts ; 
Or who by nobler means themselves advance ; 
Or who subsist by charity and chance. 


Say, of our native heroes shall I boast, 
Born in our streets, to thunder on our coast, 
Our Borough-seamen? Could the timid Muse 
More patriot-ardour in their breasts infuse ; 
Or could she paint their merit or their skill, 
She wants not love, alacrity, or will; 
But needless all, that ardour is their own, 
And for their deeds, themselves have made them 

known. - 

Soldiers in arms! Defenders of our soil! 

Who from destruction save us; who from spoil 





Protect the sons of peace, who traffic, or who toil; 

‘Would I could duly praise you; that each deed 

Your foes might honour, and your friends might 
read: 

This too is needless; you’ve imprinted well 

Your powers, and told what I should feebly tell: 
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Beside, a Muse like mine, to satire prone; 

* Would fail in themes where there is praise alone. 
——Law shall I sing, or what to Law belongs? 

_ Alas! there may be danger in such songs} 
A foolish rhyme, 't is eaid, a trifling thing, ~~. 
‘The law found treason, for it touch’d the king. 
Bat kings have mercy, in these happy times, 
Or surely one had suffer’d for his rhymes ; 
Our glorious Edwards and our Henrys bold, »~ 
So touch'd, had kept the reprobate in hold ; 
But he escaped,—nor fear, thank Heav'n, have I, 
Who love my king, for such offence to die, -~ 
But I am taught the danger would be mach, 
If these poor lines should one attorney touch— 
“(One of those limbs of law who're always here > 
‘The heads come down to guide them twice a year.) 
I might not swing indeed, but he in sport ss 
‘Wouid whip a rhymer on from court to court; 
Stop him in each, and make him pay for all 
The long proceedings in that dreaded Hall :~ 
‘Then let my numbers flow discreetly on, 
Warn'd by the fate of luckless Coddringtoa,®:"* 
Lest some attorney (pardon me the name) ue 
Should wound a poor solicitor for fame 


One man of law in George the Second’s reign 

“Was all oor frugal futhers would maintain ; 

He too was kept for forms; a man of peace, 

‘To frame a contract, or to draw a leuset 

He had a clerk, with whom he used to write 
All the day long, with whom he drank at night; 

Spare was his visage, moderate his bill, re 
~And he so kind, men doubted of his skill. 


~ Who thinks of thia, with some amazement sees, 
‘For one so poor, three flourishing at ease ; 

Nay, one in splendour !—see that mansion tall, 

That lofty door, the far-resounding hall ; 

Well-furnish’d rooms, plate shining on the board, 

Gay liveried lads, and cellar proudly stored: 

Then say how comes it that such fortunes crown 

These sons of strife, these terrors of the town? 


; duo! that emall office! there th’ incautions guest 
‘Goes blindfold in, and that maintains the rest}. 
There in his web, th’ observant spider lies,~ 
And peers about for fat intruding flies; 
Doubtful at first, he hears the distant hum, 
And feels thein flut@ring aa they nearer cofé $” 
‘They buzz and blink, and doubtfully they tread, 
On the strong birdlime of the utmost thread; "- 
Bat when they ‘re once entangled by the gin,, |; 
With what an eager clasp he draws them 1 
“Nor shall they "scape, till after long delay, 
And all that sweetens life is drawn away. — 













“ Nay, this,” you ery, “is common-place, the tale 
* OF petty tradesmen o’er their evening-ale; 
‘There are who, living by the legal pen, 
Are held in honour— honourable men.”” 
Doubtless—there are who hold manorial ourts, 
sOr whom the trast of powerful friends supports; 
Or who, by labouring through a length of time, 
Have pick’d their way, unsullied by a crime. . ~~ 
These are the few—in this, in ‘every place, 
Fix the litigious rupture-stirring race ; 














* The account of Coddrington occurs in" The Mirrour Sor 


'| Whether the mother lived with us a year 


~ |The heart resigns all judgment to the head Ee 


; | These you must reverence, and the rest—you may, 





Magistrates :” be suffered in she reiga of Richard IIL. 


+, 
Who to contention ae to trade are led, 
To whom dispute and strife are bliss and bread, 


+ 

There is « doubtful pauper, and,we think 
*T is not with .us to give him meat and drin! 
There is a child, and’t is not mighty clea 








A road's indicted, and our seniors doubt 
If in our proper boundary or without: . 
But what says our attorney? He our friend 
Tells us "tis just and manly to contend, . ** 


“What! to a neighbouring parish yield yo" 
cause, e ‘ E er 
While you have money, and the nation laws ? - 
What! lose without a trial, that which tricd, 
May—nay it must—be given on our side? a 
All men of spirit would contend ; such met 
‘Than lose a pound would rather hazard tem 
What, be imposed on? No! a British gout 
Despises imposition, hates control ; 
‘The law is open ; let them, if they dare et 
Support their cause; the Borough need not spar 
All I advise is vigour and good-will : 
Is it agreed then ?—Shall I file a bill 7" * 










The trader, grozier, merchant, priest and ail, +; 
Whose sons aspiring, to professions call, 
Choose from their lads some bold and subtle boy, 
And judge him fitted for this grave employ +» © - 
Him a keen old practitioner admits, toss 
To write five years and exercise his wits :./ 
The youth has heard—it is in fact his erced= 
Mankind dispute, that lawyers may be fee’d : 7. 
Jails, bailiffs, writs, all terms and threats of law, . 
Grow now familiar as once top and taw; 
Rage, hatred, fear, the mind's severer ills, 
All bring employment, all augment his billy: 
As feels the surgeon for the mangled limb, ~- 
The mangled mind is but a job for him; ** 
Thus taught to think, these legal reasoners draw 
Morals and maxims from their views of law ; 
They cease to judge by precepts taught in schoala,- 
By man’s plain sense, or by religious rules ; 

‘of nor by law itself, in truth discern'd, 

But as its statutes may be wurp'd and turn’d 
How they should judge of man, his word and deed 
They in their books and not their bosoms read f 

Of some good act you speak with just applause," 
“Not no!” says he, “’t would be a losing cause: 
Blame you some tyrant's deed?—he answers “ Nay 
He'll get a verdict; heed you what you say.” 4 
Thas to conclusions from examples ex 
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Law, law alone for ever kept in view, . 

His measures guides, and rules his conscience too 
Of ten commandments, he confesses three * 
Are yet in force, end tells you which they be, ~~ 


’ | As law instructs him, thus: “ Your neighbour’, 


wife 
‘You must not take, his chattels, nor his life 


Break these decrees, for damage you must pay a 








Law was design’d to keep a state in peace; * 
To punish robbery, that wrong might cease ~ 
To be impregnable; a constant fort, : 

To which the weak and injured might resort** 


a”, 


, 
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Bat these perverted minds its force employ, 
* Not to protect mankind, but to annoy ; 
. And jong as ammuvition can be found, 

Its lightning flaghes,and its thunders sound. 


Gr law with lawyers is an ample still, 


The parent grow!’d, he couldn’t think that love 
Made the young cockatrice his den remove ; 
But, taught by habit, he the truth suppress'd, 
Forced a frank look, and said he * thought it best 
Not long they ’d parted ere dispute arose ; 

The game they hunted quickly made them foes = 


= . Wrought by the passions’ heat with chymic skill: Some house, the father by his art had won, 


y While the fire burns, the gains are quickly made, 
-Apd freely flow the profits of the trade; 

* “Sey, when the fierceness fails, these artists blow 
The dying fire, and make the embers giow, 


As long as they can make the smaller profits flow ; 


At length the process of itsclf will stop, 


-When'they perceive they ’ve drawn out every drop. 


Yet I repeat, there are, who nobly strive 
* To keep the sense of moral worth alive ; 
M ‘ho would starve, ere meanly deign to live 
On what deception and chican’ry give. 


And these at length succeed ; they have their strife, ; 


heir apprehensions, stops, and rubs in life; 
But honour, application, care and skill, 
Shall bend opposing fortune to their will. 


Of sech is Archer, he who keeps in awe 

Contending parties by his threats of law: 
He, roughly honest, has been long a guide 
In Borough-business, on the conquering side ; 
And scen so much of both sides, and so long, 
He thinks the bias of man's mind goes wrong : 
Thus, though he’s friendly, he is still severe, 
Surly though kind, suspiciously sincere : 
So much he’s seen of baseness in the mind, 
That, while a friend to man, he scorns mankind: 
He knows the human heart, and sces with dread, 
By slight temptation, how the strong are led; 
He knows how interest can asunder rend 
‘The bond of parent, master, guardian, friend, 
To form a new and a degrading tic 
'Twixt needy vice and tempting villany. 
Sound in himself, yet when such flaws appear, 
Ife doubts of all, and learns that self to fear: 
For where so dark the moral view is grown, 
A tintid conscience trembles for her own; 

‘ The pitchy taint of general vice is such 
As daubs the fancy, and you dread the touch. 


Far unlike him was one in former times, 
Famed for the spoil he gather'd by his crimes ; 
Who, while his brethren nibbling held their prey, 
He like an eagle seized and bore the whole away. 


Swallow, a poor uttorncy, brought his boy 
Up at his desk, and gave him his employ ; 
He would have bound him to an honest trade, 
Could preparations have been duly made. 
The clerkship ended, both the sire and son 
Together did what business could be done ; 
Sometimes they *d luck to stir up small disputes 
Among their friends, and raise them into suits: 
Though close and hard, the fatber was content 
With this resource, now old and indolent : 
But his young Swallow, gaping and alive 
To fiercer feelings, was resolved to thrive :-— 
“ Father,” he said, “but little can they win, 
Who hunt in couples where the game is ain; 
Let's part in peace. and each nnrene hie onin 


Seem'd a fit cause of contest to the son, 

Who raised a claimant, and then found a way 

By a staunch witness to secure his prey. 

the people cursed him, but in times of need 

; Trusted in one so certain to succeed ; 

i By law’s dark by-ways he had stored his mind 

'With wicked knowledge, how to cheat mankind. 

| Few are the frecholds in our ancient town; 

A copy-right from heir to heir came down, 

From whence some heat arose, when there we 
doubt, 

In point of heirship; but the fire went out, 

Till our attorney had the art to raise 

The dying spark, and blow it toa blaze: 

For this he now began his friends to treat ; 

His way to starve them was to make them eat, 

And drink oblivious draughts—to his applause 

Tt must be said, he never starved a cause ; 

He’d roast and boil’d upon his board ; the boast 

Of half his vietims was his boil’d and roast; > 

And these at every hour—he seldom took 

Aside his clicnt, till he ’d praised his cook ; 

Nor to an office led him, there in pain 

To give his story and go out again ; 

But first the brandy and the chine were seen, 

And then the business came by starts between, 


“Well, if ’t is so, the house to you belongs ; 
But have you money to redress these wrongs ? 
Nay, look not sad, my friend ; if you're correct, 
You'll find the friendship that you 'd not expect 


If right the man, the house was Swallow’s own 
If wrong, his kindness and good-will were shown 
“Rogue!” “Villain!” “Scoundrel!” cried th 
Tosers all ; 

He Ict them cry, for what would that recall ? 

At length he left us, took a village seat, 

And like a vulture look’d abroad for meat; 

The Borough-booty, give it all its praise, 

‘Had only served the appetite to raise ; 

‘But if from simple heirs he drew their land, 

He might a noble feast at will command ; 

Still he proceeded by his former rules, 

His bait, their pleasures, when he fish’d for fools j- 

{Flagons and haunches on his board were placed, 

| And subtle avarice look’d like thoughtless waste : 

Mest of his friends, though youth from him ha 
fled, 

‘Were young, were minors, of their sires in dread 

;Or those whom widow'd mothers kept in bounds, 

‘And check’d their generous rage for steeds an 
hounds ; 

Or such as travell'd "cross the land to view 

A Christian’s conflict with a boxing Jew: 

Some too had run upon Newmarket heath 

With so much speed that they were out of breath 

Others had tasted claret, till they now 


To humbler port would turn, and knew not how. 
BAD Piss: Phas ix cute, “un cattle i fia 
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He kindly took them by the hand, then bow’d 
Politely low, and thus his love avow'd— 

(For he’d a way that many judged polite, 

A cunning dog—he 'd fawn betote he ’d bite)— 


* Observe, my friends, the frailty of our race 
When age unmans us—ict me state a case: 
There’s our friend Rupert—we shall soon redress 
His present evil—drink to our suceess— 

I flatter not ; but did you ever see 

Limbs better turn’d? a prettier boy than he? 
His senses all acute, his passions such 

As nuture gave—she never docs too much ; 
His the bold wish the cup of joy to drain, 
And strength to bear it without quatm or pain, 









“ Now view his father as he dozing lies, 


*Whose senses wake not when be opes his eyes ; 


Who slips and shuffles when he means to walk, 
And lisps and gabbles if he tries to talk; 
Feeling he’s none, he could as soon destroy 


* The earth itself, as aught it holds enjoy ; 


A nurse attends him to lay straight his limbs, 
Present his grucl, and respect his whims : 

Now shall this dotard from our hero hold 

His lands and lordships? Shall he hide his gold? 
That which he cannot use, and dare not show, 


. And will not give—why longer should he owe? 


Yet, ’t would be murder should we snap the locks, 
And take the thing he worships from the box ; 

So let him dote and dream: but, till he die, 

Shall not our generous heir receive supply ? 

For ever sitting on the river’s brink, 

And ever thirsty, shall he fear to drink ? 


- The means are simple, let him only wish, 


‘Then say he’s willing, and I'll fill his dish.” 


#: They all applauded, and not least the boy, 
Who now replied, “ It fill’d his heart with joy 
To find he needed not deliv'rance crave 

Of death, or wish the justice in the grave; 
Who, while he spent, would every art retain 
Of luring home the scatter’d gold again : 
Just as a fountain gaily spirts and plays 
With what returns in still and secret ways.” 


Short was the dream of bliss; he quickly found, 
His father's acres all were Swallow's ground, 
Yet to those arts would other heroes lend 
A willing ear, and Swallow was their friend: 
Ever successful, some began to think 
‘That Satan help’d hinr to his pen and ink; 
‘And shrewd suspicions ran about the place, 


* “There was a compact”—I must leave the case. 


But of the parties, had the fiend been one, 

The business could not have been speedier done: 
Sull when a man has angled day and night, 
‘The silliest gndgcons will refuse to bite : 

So Swallow tried no more ; but if they came 

To seek his friendship, that remain’d the same: 
‘Thus he retired in peace, and some would say 
He'd balk’d his partner, and had learn'd to pray. 
To this some zealots Jent an ear, and sought 


- How Swallow félt, then said “ a change is wrought:” 
. “F was true there wanted all the signs of grace, 


© Bt there were strong professions in their place: 


Then too, the less that men from him expect, 
The more the praise to the converting sect ; 


He had not yet subscribed to all their creed, 
‘Nor own'd a call, but he confess'd the need : 
is acquiescent spcech, his gracious look, 

j That pure attention, when the brethren spoke, 

Was all contrition,—he had felt the wound, 
And with confession would again be sound. 






True, Swallow's board had still the sumptuous trea! 

But could they blame? the warmest zcalots eaty 

Ue drank—'t was needful his poor nerves to brag 

He swore—'t was habit; he was grieved—'t was 
grace. 

; What could they do a new-born zeal to nurse? 

“ His wealth ’s undoubted—lct him hold ourpurse 5 

: He'll add his bounty, and the house we'll raise: 

‘Hard by the church, and gather all her strays; 

; We'll watch her sinners as they home retire, 

! And pluck the brands from the devouring fire.” 


Alas! such speech wag but an empty boast ; 
The good men reckon'd, but without their host : 
Swallow, delighted, took the trusted store, 

And own’d the sum—they did not ask for more, 

Till more was necded ; when they call’d for aid—~ 

| And had it ?—No, their agent was afraid! 

(“Could he but know to whom he should refund, 

i He would most gladly—nay, he ’d go beyond ; 

But when such numbers claim’d, when some were 
gone, 

And others going—he must hold it on. 

The Lord would help them.’—Loud their anger 

Trew, 
And onile they threat’ning from his door withdrew, 
He bow’d politely low, and bade them all adieu. 


But lives the man by whom such deeds are done? 
Yes, many such—but Swallow’s race is run; 
His name is lost,—for though his sons have name, 
Tt is not his, they all escape the shame ; 
Nor is there vestige now of all he had, 
His means are wasted, for his heir was mad: 
Still we of Swallow as a monster speak, 
A hard bad man, who prey’d upon the weak, 
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PROFESSIONS—PHYSIC. 


| Finirent multi letho mala; credula vitam 
‘Spes alit, et melius cras fore semper ait. 
TIBULLUS, 


He fell to juggle, eant, and cheat — 

For as thoee fowls that live in water 

Are never wel, he did but smatter ; 

Whate'er he labour'd tu appear, 

His understanding stifl was clear. 

A paltry wretch he had, balf-starved, 

‘That him in piace of zany eerved. 

BUTLEU'S Hudibras. 





“The Worth and Excellence of the true Physician——- 
i Merit, not the sole Cause of Success—Modes of 
advancing Reputation—Motives of Medical Men 
for publishing their Works—The great Evil of 
Quackery—Present State of advertising Quacks 





“Theirs the deep study, the’ 
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—Their Hazard—Some fil, and why—Causes: That they have genius, and they hope mankind 


of Success—How Men of 

~ prevailed upon to have recour: 
to permit their. Names to b 
of Quackery ; to ‘nervous 
16 Infants—History of an 
ete. 








T, to a graver tribe we turn our view, 


And yield the praise to worth and science due; 


But this with scrious words and sober sty! 


For these are friends with whom we se.dom smile, 


Te, 


~Helpers of men* they ’re call'd, and we confess 


in with care and 


We own that numbers Joi 
devoted will; 


A temperate judgment, a 
Men who suppresa their 
The painfal sy 
Patient in all their trials, they sustain 
The starts of passion, 
With hearts affected, 


irs the lucky guess, 


skill, 


feelings, but who feel 
mptoms they delight to heal: 


the reproach of pain; 
but with looks serene, 


Intent they wait through all the solemn scene, 


Glad if a hope ‘should rise from nature's s 
To aid their skill and save the lingering |i 
But this must virtue’s generous effort be, 
And spring from nobler motives than a fe 
To the physicians of the soul, and these, 

Turn the distress'd for safety, hope, and e 


But as physicians of that nobler kind 
Have their warm zealots, 


trife, 
ife ; 


et 


ase. 


and their sectaries blind, Ww 


So among these for knowledge most renown’d, 


Are dreamers stra 


and stubborn bigot: 
Some, too, 


nge, 
admitted to 


's found. 


this honour’d name, 


Have, without learning, found a way to fame; 


And some by learning 
To set their ‘merit in t 
With them a treatise is a bait that draws 
Approving voices—"t is to gain applause, 
And to exalt them in the public view, 
More than a life of worthy toil could do. 
When ’t is proposed to make the man ren 
In every age, convenient doubts abound ; 
Convenient themes in every period start, 
Which he may treat with all the 
Curious conjectures he may 
And either side of dubious q 
He may a system broach, or, 
Start new opinions of an old 
Or may some s: 
And be its patron, 
As rustic damsels 
And live in splend 
It weighs not muc! 


young physician: 
he fairest light ; 


disease ; 
till it runs its race ; 


our till their race be ru 


8 write, 


d, 


own’: 


pomp of art ; 
always make, 
juestions take : 

if he please, 


imple in the woodland trace, 


from their woods are won, 


in 5 


+h on what their powers be shown, 


When all his purpose is to make them known, 


To show the world what lon: 

‘equires not courage, though it calls for 
But at life’s outset to inform mankind 
Is a bold effort of a valiant mind. 


‘The great good man, 
. What many labours tau; 
These sound in 
The othera sho’ 


for noblest cause, 


struction from experience 
w us how they mean to liv. 


g experience gains, 


pains ; 


displays 


ght, and many days; 


give, 
ey 





* Opiferque per orbem dicor. 


Understanding are) Will to its efforts be no longer blind 


s¢ to Empiries, and! : 
c advertised—Evils! There are beside, ; 
Females; to Youth; Whom fashion favours, person, patrons, chance ; 


advertising Empiric, And merit sighs 


whom powerful friends advance, 


to sce a fortune made 
; By daring rashness or by dull parade. 


But these are trifling evils; there is one 
Which walks uncheck’d, and triumphs in the sun. 
There was a time, when we beheld the quack, 
On public stage, the licensed trade attack; 
;He made his labour’d speech with poor parade, 
And then a laughing zany lent him aid: 
Smiling we pass'd him, but we felt the while 
Pity so much, that soon we ceased to smile ; 
Assured that flucnt speech and flow’ry vest 
Disguised the troubles of a man distress’d, 


Bat now our quacks are amesters, and they play 
With craft and skiléto rain and betray ; 
With monstrous promise they delude the mind, 
And thrive on all that tortures human.-kind, 





Void of all honour, 
‘The daring tribe compound their boasted trash 
Tincture or syrup, lotion, drop or pill: 

All tempt the sick to trust the lying bill; 

And twenty names of cobblers turn’d to squires, 

Aid the bold language of these blushlega liars. 

‘There are among them those who cannot read, 

And yet they ’Il bay & patent, and succeed ; 

ill dare to promise dying sufferers aid, 

For who, when dead, can threaten or upbraid ? 

With cruel avarice still they recommend 

More draughts, more syrup to the journey’s end, 

“T feel it not ;"—“ Then take it every hour :” 

“It makes me worse ;"—« Why then it shows ny 
power :”” 

“T fear to die ;"—* Let not your spirits sink, : 

You’re always safe, while you believe and drink.” 


avaricious, rash, 


How strange to add, in this nefarious trade, 
That men of parts are dupes by dunces made! 
That creatures, nature meant should clean our 

streets, 
Have purchased lands and mansions, parks and 
Seats ; 
Wretches with conscience so obtuse, 
Their untaught sons their parenta to 
And when they 're laid upon their dying-bed, 
No thought of’ murder comes into their head, 
Nor one revengeful ghost to them appears, 
To fill the soul with penitential fears. 


Yot not the whol 


they leave 
deceive ; 


c of this imposing train 

Their gardens, seats, and carriages obtain ; 

Chiefly, indeed, they to the robbers fall, 

Who are most fitted to disgrace them ail: 

But there is hazard—patents must be bought, 

Venders and puffers for the poison sought ; 

And then in many a paper through the year, 

Must cares and cases, oaths and proofs appear ; 

Men snatch’d from graves, as they were dropping in, 

‘Their lungs cough'd up, their bones pierced through 
the skin ; 

Their liver all one scirrhus, and the frame 

Poison’d with evils which they dare not name ; 
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Men who spent all upon physicians’ fecs, 
Who never slept, nor had a moment’s ease, 
Are now as roaches sound, and all as brisk as bees. 


If the sick gudgeons to the bait attend, 
And come in shoals, the angier gains his end ; 
But should the advertising cash be spent, 
Ere yet the town has due attention lent, 
Then bursts the bubble, and the hungry cheat 
Pines for the bread he it deserves to eat ; 
It is a lottery, and he shares perhaps 
The rich man’s feast, or begs the pauper’s scraps. 


From powerful causes spring th’ empiric’s gain: 
Man's love of lift, his weakness, and his pains; 
These first induce hin the vile trash to try, 

« Then lend his name, that other men may buy : 
This love of life, which in our nature rules, 

: To vile imposture makes us dupcs and tools ; 
Then pain compels th’ impatient soul to seize 
On promised hopes of instantancous case ; 

And weakness too with every wish complies, 
Worn out and won by importunities. 


Troubled with something in your bile or blood, 
You think your doctor does you little good ; 
And, grown imputient, you require in haste 
The nervous cordial, nor dislike the taste; 
It comforts, heals, and strengthens ; nay, you think 
It makes you better every time you drink : 
* @Then lend your name”—you’re loth, but yet con- 
fesa 
Its powers are great, and so you acquiesce ; 
Yet think a moment, ere your name you lend, 
With whose 't is placed, and what you recommend; 
Who tipples brandy will some comfort feel, 
But will he to the med’cine set his seal? 
Wait, and you'll find the cordial you admire 
“Has added fuel to your fever’s fire: 
Say, should a robber chance your purse to 
Would you the honour of the man declar 
Would you assist his purpose? swell his crime? 
Besides, he might not spare a second time. 


spare, 
> 





Compassion sometimes sets the fatal sign ; 
The man was poor, and humbly begp’d a line; 
Else how should noble names and titles back 
The spreading praise of some advent’rovs quack ? 
But he the moment watches, and entreats 
Your honour’s name,—your honour joins the 

cheats ; 

You judged the med’cine harmless, and you lent 
What help you could, and with the best intent; 
But can it please you, thus to league with all 
Whom he can beg or bribe to swell the scrawl? 
Would you these wrappers with your name adorn, 
Which hold the poison for the yet unborn ? 


No class escapes them—-from the poor man’s pay | 


The nostrum takes no trifling part away ; 
See! those square patent bottles from the shop, 
Now decoration to the cupboard’s top; 

And there a favourite hoard you’ll find within, 
Companions meet! the julep and the gin. 


_ Time too with cash is wasted; "tis the fate 





Suppose the case surpasses human skill, 

‘There comes a quack to flatter weakness still; ~ 
{What greater evil can a flatterer do, - 
}Than from himself to take the snfferer’s view 7 
To turn from sacred thoughts his reasoning powers, 
And rob a sinner of his dying hours ? 

Yet this they dare, and craving to the last, 

In hope’s strong bondage hold their victim fast; 
For soul or body no concern have they, 
All their inquiry, “Can the patient pay? 7 
And will he swallow draughts until his dying ehy 2” 


Le 


Observe what ills to nervous females flow, 
When the heart flutters, and the pulse is léw ; 
If once induced these cordial sips to try, 
+ All feel the ease, and few the dangers fly ; 
For while obtain’d, of drams they 've all the force, 
And when denied, then drams are the resource. 


Nor these the only evils—there are those 
Who for the troubled mind prepare repose ; 
They write: the young are tenderly addreas’d, 
Much danger hinted, much concern express'd ; 
"They dwell on freedoms lads are prone to take, 
Which makes the doctor tremble for their sake; 
j Sil if the youthful patient will but trust 
Tn one so kind, so pitiful, and just ; 
| If he will take the tonic all the time, 

And hold but moderate intercourse with crime, 
‘The sage will gravely give his honest word, 
That strength and spirits shall be both restored ; 
In plainer English—if you mean to sin, 

| Fly to the drops, and instantly begin. 





Who would not lend a sympathizing sigh, 
To hear yon infant’s pity-moving ery! 
That feeble sob, unlike the new-born note, 
Which came with vigour from the opening throat ; 
When air and light first rush’d on lungs and eyes, 
And there was life and spirit in the cries ; 
Now an abortive, faint attempt to weep, 
Is all we hear; sensation is asleep: 
The boy was healthy, and at first express'd 
His feelings loudly, when he fail’d to rest; 
When erainm’d with food, and tighten’d every limb, 
To cry aloud was what pertain'd to him ; 
"Phen the good nurse (who, had she borne a brain, 
: Had sought the cause that made her babe complain,) 
Has all her efforts, loving soul! applied, 
} To set the ery, and not the cause, aside ; 
She gave her powerful sweet without remorse, 
i The sleeping cordial—shv had tried its force, 
jRepeating of: the infant freed from pain, 
Rejected food, but took the dose again, 
Sinking to sleep; while she her joy express’d, 
‘That her dear charge could sweetly take his rest : 
Soon may she spare her cordial; not a doubt 
; Remains but quickly he will rest without. 

This moves our grief and pity, and we sigh 
To think what numbers from these causes die; 
But what contempt and anger should we show, 
Did we the lives of these impostors know ! 





| Ere for the world’s I left the cares of school, 
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“To play with skill his ignominious part; 

« When he his trifles would for sale display, 
And act the mimic for a school-boy’s pay. 

For any years he plied his humble trade, 

‘And usea his tricks and talents to persuade ; 
The fellow barely read, but chanced to look 
Among the fragments of a tatter’d book ; 
Where after many efforts made to epell 
Gix puzzling word, be found it ozymel ; 

A potent thing, ’t was said, to cure the ills 

+ Of ailing lungs—the oxymel of squills : 

* Squills he procured, but found the bitter strong, 
-And most unpleasant ; none would take it long; 
“But the pure acid and the eweet would make 
A medicine numbers would for pleasure take. 


There was a fellow near, an artful knave, 
Who knew the plan, and much assistance gave} 
He wrote the puffs, and every talent plied 
To make it sell: it sold, and then he died, 
Now all the profit fell to Ned’s control, 
And Pride and Avarice quarre!l’d for his soul; 
When mighty profits by the trash were made, 
Pride built a palace, Avarice groan'd and paid; 
Pride placed the signs of grandeur all about, 
And Avarice barr'd his friends and children out. 
Now see him doctor! yes, the idle fool, 
The butt, the robber of’ the lads at school; 
Who then knew nothing, nothing since acquired, 
Became a doctor, honour’d and admired ; 
His dress, his frown, his dignity, were such, 
Some who had known him thought his knowledge 


much ; 
Nay, men of skill, of apprehension quick, 
Spite of their knowledge, trusted him when sick : 
Though he could neither reason, write, nor spell, 
They yet had hope his trash would make them well: 
And while they scorn’d his parts, they took his 
oxymel. 
Qh! when his nerves had onee received a shock, 





Sir Isaac Newton might have gone to Rock :* 
Hence impositions of the grossest kind, 

Tfence thought is feeble, understanding blind ; 
Hence sums enormous by those cheats are made, 
And deaths unnumbered by their dreadful trade. 

Alas! in vain is my contempt express’d, 

To stronger passions are my words address'd ; 
“fo pain, to fear, to terror, their appeal : 

To those who, weakly reasoning, strongly feel. 


What then our hopes?—perhaps there may by law 
Be method found, these pests to curb and awe; 
Yet in this land of freedom, law is slack 
With any being to commence attack ; 

‘Then let us trust to science—there are those 

Who can their falsehoods and their frauds disclose, 

All their vile trash detect, and their low tricks ex. 
pose: 

Perhaps their numbers may in time confound 

Their arts—.as scorpions give themselves the wound: 

For when these curers dwell in every place, 

While of the cured we not a man ean trace, 

Strong truth may then the public mind persuade, 

And spoil the fruits of this nefarious trade. 


LETTER VIII. 





TRADES. 


Non possidentem muita vocaveris 
Becte beatum : rectius occupat 
Nomen Beati, qui Deorum 
Muneribus sapienter uti, 
Duramque catlet pauperiem pati. 
HOR. lib. iv, od. 9. 


Non uxor salvum te vult, non filias; omnes 
Vicini oderunt ; noli, pueri atque puelle. 
Miraris, cum tu argento post omnia ponas, 
Bi nemo prasstet, quem non merearis, amoi 
HOR. Sat. 








Non propter vitam faciunt patrimonia quidam, . 
Sed vitio ceci propter patrimonia vivunt. 
JUVENAL. Sat. 12 


No extensive Manufactorics in the Borough: yet, 
considerable fortunes made there—Hl Judgment 
of Parents in disposing of their Sons—The best 
educated not the most likely to succeed—In- 
stance—Want. of Success compensated by the 
lenient Power of some Avocations—The Natu- 
ralist—The Weaver an Entomologist, ete—A 
Prize-Flower—Story of Walter and William. 


Or manufactures, trade, inventions rare, 

Steam-towers and looms, you'd know our Bo- 
rough’s share— 

°T is stnall: we boast not these rich subjects here), 

Who hazard thrice ten thousand pounds a-year ; 

We've no huge buildings, where incessant noise 

Is made by springs and spindles, girls and boys; 

Where 'mid such thundering sounds, the maiden’s 
son, 

Is * Harmony in uproar’ all day long. 


Still common minds with us, in common trade, 
Have gain’d more wealth than ever student made; 
And yet a merchant, when he gives his son 
His college-learving, thinks his duty done ; 

A way to wealth he leaves his boy to find, 
Just when he’s made for the diseovery blind, 


Jones and his wife perceived their elder boy 
Took to his learning, and it gave them joy; 
This they encouraged, and were bless'd to see 
Their son a fellow with a high degree; 
A living feli, he married, and his sire 
Declared *t was alla father could require ; 
Children then biess'é them, and when letters came, 
The parents proudly told each grandchild’s name. 


Meantime the sons at home in trade were placed, 
Money their object—just the father’s taste ; 
Saving he lived and long, and when he died, 

He gave them all his fortune to divide: 


“ Martin,” said he, “ at vast expense was taught; 
He gain’d his wish, and has the ease he soucht.” 
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Thus the good priest (the Christian scholar! 
finds 
What estimate is made by vulgar minds; 
He secs his brothers, who had every gift 
Of thriving now assisted in their thrift; 
‘While he whom learning, habits, all prevent, 
Ie largely mulet for each impediment. 





Yet Jet us own that trade has much of chance, 

Not all the careful by their care advance ; 
With the same parts and prospects, onc a seat 
Builds for himself; one finds it in the Fleet. 
‘Then to the wealthy you will see denied 
Comforts and joys that with the poor abide : 
There are who labour through the year, and yet 
No more have gain’d than—not to be in debt; 

© Who still maintain the same laborious course, 


Yet pleasure hails them from some favourite 


source ; 
And bealth, amusements, chiy!ren, wife or friend, 
With life’s duil views their consolations blend. 


Nor these alone possess the lenient power 
Of soothing life in the desponding hour ; 
Some favourite studies, some delightful care, 
The mind, with trouble and distresses, share ; 
And by a coin, a flower, a verse, a boat, 
The stagnant spirits have been set afloat ; 
. They pleased at first, and then the habit grew, 
~ "Till the fond heart no higher pleasure knew ; 
Till, from all cares and other comforts freed, 
Th’ important nothing took in life the lead. 


With all his phlegm, it broke a Dutchman’s 


4 heart, 

:, Ata vast price, with one loved root to part; 

* And toys like these fil many a British mind, 

» Although their hearts are found of firmer kind. 


Oft have I smiled the happy pride to sec 
+ Of humble tradesmen, in their evening glee ; 
‘When of some pleasing, fancied good possess’d, 
. Each grew alert, was busy, and was bless’d ; 
Whether the call-bird yield the hour’s delight, 
Or, magnified in microscope, the mite ; 
Or whether tumblers, croppers, carriers seize 
The gentle mind, they rule it and they please. 


There is my friend the Weaver; strong desires 
. Reign in his breast; "tis beauty he admires: 
{,Bee! to the shady grove he wings his way, 
-“"And feels in hope the raptures of the day— 
Eager he looks ; and soon, to glad his eyes, 
F From the sweet bower, by nature form’d, arise 
* Bright troops of virgin moths and fresh-born but- 
terflies ; 
Who broke that morning from their half-year’s 
sleep, 
& To fly o’er flow’rs where they were wont to creep. 


Above the sovereign oak, a sovereign skims, 
The purple Emp’ror, strong in wing and limbs : 
There fair Camilla takes her flight serene, 

Adonis blue, and Paphia silver-queen ; 
With every filmy fly from mead or bower, 
And hungry Sphinx who threads the honey’d 


mE 





Poised on her busy plumes, with feeling nice 
She draws from every flower, nor tries a floret 
twice. - i 


He fears no bailiff’s wrath, no baron’s blame, 
His is untax’d and undisputed game ; fe 
Nor less the place of curious plant he knows ;* 
He both his Flora and his Fauna shows ; “ 
For him is blooming in its rich array 
‘The glorious flower which bore the palm awa: 
In vain a rival tried his utmost art, 

His was the prize, and joy o’erflow’d his he:rt. 
t 





“This, this! is beauty ; cast, I pray, your eyes 
On this my glory! see the grace ! the size! 
Was ever stem so tall, so stout, 60 strong, 
Exact in breadth, in just proportion long ! 
These brilliant hues are all distinct and clean, 
No kindred tint, no blending streaks between 3 
This is no shaded, run off,t pin-eyedt thing, 
A king of flowers, a flower for England’s king: 
[ own my pride, and thank the favouring star 
Which shed such beauty on my fair Bizarre.”"§ 


Thus may the poor the cheap indulgence seize, 
While the most wealthy pine and pray for ease ; 
Content not always waits upon success, 

And more may he enjoy who profits less. 


Waiter and William took (their father dead) 
Jointly the trade to which they both were bred ; 
When fix’d they married, and they quickly found 
With due success their honest labours crown’d : 
Few were their losses, but although a few, 
Walter was vex’d, and somewhat peevish grew: 








“ You put your trust in every pleading fool,” 
Said he to William, and grew strange and cool. 

“ Brother, forbear,” he answered ; “ take your due, 
Nor let my lack of caution injure you :” 

Half friends they parted,—better so to close, 
Than longer wait to part entirely focs. 


Walter had knowledge, prudence, jealous care ; 
He Ict no idle views his bosom share ; 
He never thought nor felt for other men— 
“ Tet one mind one, and all are minded then.” 
Friends he respected, and believed them just, 
But they were men, and he would no man trust; 
He tried and wateh'd his people day and night,— 
The good it harm’d not; for the bad 't was right: 
Iie could their humours bear, nay disrespect, 
But he could yield no pardon to neglect ; 





*In botanical language “‘the Aabitat,"” the favourite soil 
or situation of the more searce species. 

+ This, it must be acknowledged, is contrary to the opinior 
of Thomson, and 1 believe of some other poets, who, in de: 
seribing the varying hues of our most beautiful flowers, have 
considered them as lost and blended with each other ; wherea: 
their beauty, in the eye of a florist (and T conceive in that o! 
the uninitiated also) depends upon the distinctness of their col 
ours; the stronger the bounding line, and the leas they break 
into the neighbouring tint,so much the richer and more val 
uable ia the flower cateemed. 

+ An ouricula, or any other single flower, is 80 called whet 
the stizma (the pact which arises from the seed-vessel) is pro 
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That all about himn were of him afraid, 
*“ Was rigit,” he said—* so should we be obcy’d.” 


“These merchant-niaxims, much good-fortune too, 


And ever keeping one grand point in view, 
"Poet «amount his once small portion drew. 
William was kind and casy ; he complied 

With all requests, or grieved when he denied ; 
To please his wite he nade a costly trip, 

‘Ya please bis child he Ict a bargain slip; 
Provy to compassion, mild with the distress’d, 
He byre with all who poverty profes 





~ And suqne would he assist, nur one would he arrest. 


~-He had some loss at sca, bad debts at land, 
His clerk, absconded with some biils in hand, 
And plans s0 often fail’d that he no longer plann’d. 
To a small house (his brother’s) he withdrew, 
At easy rent—the man was not a Jew 5 
Aud there his losses and his eares he bore, 
Nor found that want of weulth could make him 
poor. 


No, he in fact was rich; ror could he move, 
But he was follow'd by the looks of love ; 
All he had suffer’d, every furmer grief, 
Made those around more studious in relief; 
He saw a cheerful smile in every face, 
And lost wll thonghts of error and disgrace, 


Pleasant it was to sce them in their walk 
Round their ssmull garden, and to hear them talk ; 
Free are their clrildren, but their Jove refrains 
From all offence—none murmurs, none complains ; 
Whether a book amused thein, specch or play, 
Their looks were lively, and their hearts were gay ; 
There no forced efforts for delight were made, 
Joy came with prudence, and without parade ; 
‘Their common comforts they had all in view, 
Light were their troubles, and their wishes few : 
"Thrift made them easy for the coming day, 
Religion took the dread of death away 5 
A cheerful spirit still insured content, 

And love smiled round them wheresoc'er they went. 


Walter, meantime, with all his wealth’s increase, 


Gain’d many points, but could not purchase peace ; 
When he withdrew from busincss for an hour, 
Some fled his presence, all confess'd bis power ; 
He sought affection, but received instead 

Fear undisguised, and love-repelling dread ; 


+ He look'd around liim—* Uarrict, dost thou love ?” 


“Ido my duty,” said the timid dove 5 


“Good Heavhi, your duty! prithee, tell me now— 
To love and honour—was not that your vow ? 
Come, my good Harriet, F would gladly seck 


Your inmost thought — Why can’t the woman 


speak ? 

Have you not all things ?”—*Sir, do J complain 
“No, that’s my purt, which I perfurm in vain; 
I want a simple answer, and direct— 

Bat you evade; yes! *tis as T suspect. 





Come then, my children! Watt! upon your knees 
, if you please.” 





Vow that you love me.”-—"¥ 
“ Again!” by Heav’n, it mad me; T require 
Love, and they "ll do whatever I desire: 
‘Thus too my people shun me; [ would spend 
A thousand pounds to get a single friend + 








Ungrateful creatures! why, you seem to dread 

| My very looks; I know you wish me dead. 
{Come hither, Nancy! you must hold me dear; 
Hither, I say ; why! what have you to fear? 
You see 1’m gentle—Come, you trifler, come 3 
My God! she trembles! Idiot, leave the room ! 
Madam! your children hate me; I suppose 

They know their cue: you make them all my foeyg 
I've not a friend in all the world—not one: 

I'd be a bankrupt sooner ; nay, ‘tis done; 

In every better hope of life I fail, 

{You're all tormentors, and my house a jail; 
‘Out of my sight! I "ll sit and make my will— 
What, glad to go? stay, devils, and be still ; 

°T is to your uncle’s cot you wish to run, 

To learn to live at ease and be undone ; 

Him yon can love, who lost his whole estate, 

And I, who gain you fortunes, have your hate ; 
Tis in my absence, you yourselves enjoy : 

‘Tom! are you glad to lose me ? tell me, boy: 
Yes! does he answer ?”—“ Yes ! upon my soul ;” 
“No awe, no fear, no duty, no control ! 

Away! away! ten thousand devils seize 

AIL T possess, and plander where they please! 
What ’s wealth to me?—yes, yes! it gives me sway, 
And you shall feel it—Go! begone, I say.” 





LETTER IX. 


—— 





AMUSEMENTS, 


Interpone tuis interdum gaudia cutis, 
Ut possis animo quemvis sufferre laborem. 
CATULL. lib. 3. 

Nostra fatiscat 

Lexaturque chelys, vires instigat alitque 

‘Tempeativa quiea, major post otia virtua. 
STATIUS SY LV. lib. iv. 

Jamque mare et tellus oullum discrimen habebant; 

Omnia pontus erant- deerant quogue littora ponte, 

OVID. Metamorph. lib. i. 


\ 








Common Amusements of a Bathing-place—Morn 
ing Rides, Walks, ete—Cormpany resorting te 
the Town— Different Choice of Lodgings — 
Cheap Indulgences—Sea-side Walks—Wealthy 
Invalid—Summer-Evening on the Sands—Ser 
Productions-~* Water parted from the Sea”— 
Winter Views serene—In what Cases to be 
avoided—Sailing upon the River—A small Isle 
of Sand off the Coast—Visited by Company— 
Covered by the Flowing of the Tide—Adventur 
in that Place. 


Or our amusements ask you ?7—We amuse 
Ourselves and friends with sea-side walks and views 
Or take a morning ride, a novel, or the news} 

Or, secking nothing, glide about the street, 

And so cngaged, with various parties meet ; 
Awhile we stop, discourse of wind and tide, 
Bathing and books, the raffle, and the ri 
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When evening comes, our invalids awake, 
Nerves cease to tremble, heads forbear to ache 5 

“Phen cheerful meals the sunken spirits raise, 

® Cards or the dance, wine, visiting, or plays. 


Soon as the scason comes, and crowds arrive, 
To their superior rooms the wealthy drive ; 

“Others look round for lodging snug and small, 
Such is their taste—they ve hatred to a hall; 

¥Hence one his fav'rite habitation gets, 

‘The brick-floor’d parlour which the butcher lets 5 
Where, through his single light, he may regard 
The various business of a cotoinon yard, 

, Bounded by backs of buildings form'd of clay, 

| By stable, sties, and coops, ct-coetera. 


The necdy-vain, themsclves awhile to shun, 
For dissipation to these dog-holes run ; 
‘Where each (assuming petty pomp) appears, 
And quite forgets the shopboard and the shears. 


For them are cheap amusements: they may slip 


Beyond the town, and take a private dip; 
When they may urge that, to be safe they mean, 


They 've heard there’s danger in a light machine; 


They too can gratis move the quays about, 
And gather kind replies to every doubt ; 

"There they a pacing, lounging tribe may view, 
The stranger's guides, who ’ve little else to do; 


The Borough's placemen, where no more they gain 


Than keeps them idle, civil, poor, and vain. 
Then may the poorest with the wealthy look 
On ocean, glorious page of Nature’s book ! 

May sec its varying views in every hour, 

All softness now, then rising with all power, 
-As sleeping to invite, or threat’ning to devour + 
T is this which gives us all our choicest views; 
Its waters heal us, and its shores amuse. 


See ! those fair nymphs upon that rising strand, 
Yon long salt lake has parted from the land ; 
‘Weil pleased to press that path, so clean, so pure, 

. To seem in danger, yet to fecl secure ; 

+ Trifling with terror, while they strive to shun 
The curling billows; laughing as they run; 
They know the neck that joins the shore and sea, 


Or, ah! how changed that fearless laugh would be. 


Observe how various partics take their way, 
By sea-side walks, or make the sand-hills gay ; 


_ There group’d are laughing maids and sighing 


he awains, 
And some apart who feel unpitied pains; 
Pains from diseases, pains which those who feel, 
* To the physician, not the fair, reveal: 
For nymphs (propitious to the lover’s sigh) 
Leave these poor patients to complain and die. 
Lo! where on that huge anchor sadly leans 
‘That sick tall figure, lost in other scenes ; 
He late from India’s clime impatient sail’d, 
There, as his fortune grew, his spirits fail'd ; 
For each delight, in scarch of wealth he went, 
» For ease alone, the wealth acquired is spent— 
And spent in vain; enrich’d, aggrieved, he sees 
"Phe envied poor possess'd of joy and ease : 
‘And now he fies from place to place, to gain 
Strength for enjoyment, and still flies in vain: 
Mark! with what sadness, of that pleasant crew, 
Boist’rous in mirth, he takes a transient view; 





1And fixing then his eye upon the sea, 

“Thinks what has been and what must shortly be: 
Js it not strange that man should health destroy, - 
‘For joys that come when he is dead to joy? 


Now is it pleasant. in the sammer-eve, 
When a broad shore retiring waters leave, 
‘Awhile to wait upon the firm fair sand, 
| When all is calm at sea, all still at land ; 
And there the ocean’s produce to explore, 
As floating by, or rolling on the shore: : 
Those living jellies * which the flesh inflame. 
Fierce as u nettle, and from that its name ; 
Some in huge masses, some that you may b.ing, 
In the sinali compass of a lady’s ring ; 
|Figured by hand divine—there ’s not a gem 
| Wrought by man’s art to be compared to them ; 
Soft, brilliant, tender, through the wave they glow, 
And make the moon-beam brighter where they flow. 
Involved in sca-wrack, here you find a race, 
| Which science doubting, knows not where to place; 
On shell or stone is dropp’d the embryo-seed, 
And quickly vegetates a vital breed.t 





While thus with pleasing wonder you inspect 
‘Treasures the vulgar in their scorn reject, 

See as they float dlong th’ entangled weeds 
Slowly approach, upborne on bluddery beads ; 
Wait till they land, and you shall then behold 
The fiery sparks those tangled frons infold, 
Myriads of living points ;t th’ unaided eye 

Can but the fire and not the form desery. 

And now your view upon the ocean turn, 

And there the splendour of the waves discern ; 
Cast but a stone, or strike them with an oar, 
And you shall flames within the deep explore ; 
Or scoop the stream phosphoric as you stand, 
And the cold flames shail flash along your hand ; 
When, lost in wonder, you shal! walk and gaze 
On weeds that sparkle, and on waves that blaze.§ 


‘The ocean too has winter-views serene, 
When all you see through densest fog is scen 5 
When you can hear the fishers near at hand 
Distinctly speak, yet sce not where they stand; 
Or sometimes them and not their boat discern, 
Or half-conceal’d some figure at the stern ; 





* Same of the emalier species of the Medusa (sea-nettle) are 
exquisitely beautiful: their form ia neurly oval, varied with pet- 
rated longitudinal lines; they are extremely tender, and by 00 
means which {am acquainted with can be preserved, for they 
soon dissolve in either spirit of wine or water, and lose every 
veslige of their shape, end indeed of their substance: the larger 
\specienare found in mis-shapen masses of many pounds weight ; 

these, when handled, have the effect of the netile,and the 

is often accompanied or succeeded by the more unplea~ 
sunt feeling, perhaps in a slight degroe resembling that caused 
by the torpedo. 





t Various tribes and apecies of marine vermes are here meant: 
that which so pearly resembles a vegetable in its form, and per- 
sume degree, manner of growth, is the coralline called 
ists Sertularia, of which there are many species, in 
almost every part of the coast, The animal protrudes ils mang 
claws (apparently in search of prey) from certain pellucid vesi- 
cles which proceed from a horny, tenacious, branchy stem. 






+ These are said to be g minute kind of animal of the same 
class; when it does not shine, it is invisible to the naked eye. 

Por the cause or causes of this phenomenon, which js some- 
times, though rarely, observed on our coasts, F most refer the 
reader to the writers on natural philozuphy and natural history. 





-* And tigir own tones, as labouring for the shore; 


ye 


* Boys who, on shore,*to sca the pebble cast, 
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, The view’s all bounded, and from side to side 
Your utmost prospect but a few elis wide ; 


Will hear it strike against the viewless mast ; 
While the stern boatinan growls his fierce disdain, 
At whom he knows not, whom he threats in vain. 


°T is pleasant then to view the nets float past, 
Net aller net till you have seen the last ; 
‘Agd as you wait till all beyond you slip, 
A bout comes gliding from an anchor’d ship, 
Breas,ing the silence with the dipping oar, 


‘Those Incasured toncs which with the scene agree, 
‘And give a sadness to serenity, 


All scenes like these the tender maid should 
shun, 

Nor to a misty beach in autumn run; 
Much should she guard against the evening cold, 
And ‘her slight shape with fleecy warmth infold ; 
This she adinits, but not with so much ease 
Gives up the night-walk when th’ attendants please : 
Her have I secn, pale, vapour’d through the day, 





With crowded partics at the midnight play ; 

Faint in the morn, no powers could she exert ; 

At night with Pam delighted and alert ; 

na small shop she’s raffled with a crowd, 

Breathed the thick uir, and cough’d and laugh’d 
aloud ; 

She who will tremble if her eye explore 

“The smallest monstrous mouse that creeps on 
floor ;” 

Whom the kind doctor charged with shaking head, 

At early hour to quit the beaux for bed 

She has, contemning fear, gone down the dance, 

Till she perceived the rosy morn advance ; 

‘Then has she wonder'd, fainting o’er her tea, 

Her drops and julep should so useless be : 

Ab! sure her joys must ravish every sense, 

Who buys a portion at such vast expense. 


Among those joys, ‘t is one at eve to sail 
On the broad river with a favourite gale ; 
When no rough waves upon the bosom ride, 
But the keel cuts, nor rises on the tide; 
Safe from the stream the nearer gunwale stands, 
Where playful children trail their idle hands : 
Or strive to catch long grassy leaves that float 
*On either side of the impeded boat; 
What time the moon arising shows the mud, 
A shining border to the silver flood : 
When, by her dubious light, the meanest views, 
Chalk, stones, and stakes, obtain the richest hues ; 
And when the cattle, as they gazing stand, 
Scem nobler objects than when view’d from land: 





Then anchor’d vessels in the way appear, 

And sea-boys greet them as they pass,—* What 
cheer 7” 

The sleeping shell-ducks at the sound arise 

And utter loud their unharmonious cries ; 

Fluttering'they move their weedy beds among, 

Or instant diving, hide their plumeless young. 


He the light speech and laugh indignant hears, 
And feels more press'd by want, more vex'd by 
- fears. 


Ah! go in peace, good fellow, to thine home, 
Nor fancy these escape the general doom ; 
Gay as they scem, be sure with them are hearts 
With sorrow tried; there’s sadness in their parts : 
Tf thou couldst see them when they think alone, 
Mirth, music, friends, and these amusements gone } 
Couldst thou discover every secret ill 
That paints their spirit, or resists their will; 
Couldst thou behold forsaken Love's distress, 
Or Envy’s pang at glory and sucess, 
Or Beauty, conscious of the spoils of Time, 
Or Guilt alarm’d when Memory shows the crime; 
All that gives sorrow, terror, grief, and gloom ; 
Content would cheer thee trudging to thine home,* 





There are, tis true, who lay their cares aside, 
And bid some hours in calm enjoyment glide; 
Perchance some fair one to the sober night 
Adds (by the very sweetness of her song) delight 3. 
And, as the music on the water floats, f 
Some bolder shore returns the soften’d notes; 
Then, youth, beware, for all around conspire 
To banish caution and to wake desire: 

The day’s amusement, feasting, beauty, wine, 

These accents sweet and this soft hour combine, ; 

When most unguarded, then to win that heart of 
thine: 

But see, they land! the fond enchantment flies, 

And in its place life's common views arise, 


Sometimes a party, row'd from town, will land 
On a small istet form’d of shelly sand, 
Left by the water when the tides are low, 
But which the floods in their return o’erflow : 
There will they anchor, pleased awhile to view 
The watery waste, a prospect wild and new; 
‘The now receding billows give them space, 
On either side the growing shores to pace ; 
And then returning, they contract the scene, 
Till small and smaller grows the walk between ; 
As sea to sea approaches, shore to shores, 
Till the next ebb the sandy isle restores. 


Then what alarm! what danger and dismay, 
If all their trust, their boat should drift away ; 
And once it happen’d—gay the friends advanced, 
They walk’d, they ran, they pley’d, they sang, they 

danced; 

The urns were boiling, and the cups went round, - 
And not a grave or thoughtful face was found. 
On the bright sand they trod with nimble feet, 
Dry shelly sand that made the summer seat; 4 
The wondering mews flew fluttering o'er the head, ‘ 
And waves ran softly up their shining bed. 


Some form’d a party from the rest to stray, 
Pleased to collect the trifles in their way. 
These to behold they call their friends around, 
No friends can hear, or hear another sound : 
Alarm'd they hasten, yet perceive not why, _ 
But catch the fear that quickens as they fly. 
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For lo! a lady sage, who paced the sand 
With her fair children one in cither hand, 
Intent on home, had turn’d, and saw the beat 
Slipp'd trom her moorings, and now far afloat; | 
She gazed, she trenibied, and though faint her call, | 
It seein’d, like Wunder, to confound them all. 
Their sailor-guides, the boatman and his mate, 
Had drunk, and slept regardless of their state. 

“ Awake !” they cried aloud: “ Alarm the shore! 
; Shout all, or never shall we reach it more! 
’ Alas! no shout the distant land can reach, 
Nor eye behold them from the foggy beach. 
© Again they join in one loud powertul ery, 
Then cease, and cager listen for reply. 
None cume—the rising wind blew sadly by: 
They shout once more, and then they turn aside, 
To see how quickly flow'd the coming tide, 
Between cach cry they find the waters steal 
{ On their strange prison, and new horrors feel; 
Foot after foot on the contracted ground 
The billows fill, and dreadful is the sound. 
Less and yet less the sinking isle became, 
"And there was wailing, weeping, wrath, and blame. | 





Had one been there, with spirit strong and high, 
, Who could observe, as he prepared to die, 
:. He might have seen of hearts the varying kind, 
, And traced the movement of cach different mind: 
; He might have seen, that not the gentle maid 
* ‘Was more than stern and haughty man afraid ; 
» Such, calmly grieving, will their fears suppress, 
v And silent prayers to Mercy’s throne address; 


LETTER X. 





CLURS AND SOCIAL MEETINGS. 


Non inter lances menaasque nitentes, 
Cum stupet insanis acies fulgaribus, et cum 
Acclinis falsis animus metiora recusat ; 
Verum hiciimpransi mecum disyuirite. 
HOR. Sut. 2 fib. 2 


O prodiga rerum 
Luxuries, nunquam parvo contenta paratu, 
Et quesitorum terra pelageque ciburul 
Ambitiosa fames et Janta gloria mens 
LUCAN., lib. 4, 


Et quenon progunt singula, juacta juvant. 


i 








Rusticus agricalam, miles fera bella gerentem, 
Rectorem dubie navita puppis amat. 
OVID. Pont. Jib. 2 
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tions—Book-Clubs—T'oo much of literary Char- 
acter expected from them—Literary Conversa. 
tion prevented : by Feasting : by Cards—Good, 
notwithstanding, results—Card-club with Fager- 
ness resorted to—Players— Umpires at the Whist 
'Table—Petulances of ‘Temper there discovered 
—Frree-and-easy Club: not perfectly easy or 
free—Frevdom, how interrupted—The superior 
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‘While fiercer minds, impatient, angry, loud, 
Force their vain grief on the reluctant crowd: 
The party’s patron, sorely sighing, cried, 

“ Why would you urge me? I at first denied.” 
Fiercely they answer'd, “ Why will you complain, 
Who saw no danger, or was warn’d in vain?” 

A few essay’d the troubled soul to calm, 

But dread prevail'd, and anguish and alarm. 





‘Now rose the water through the lessening sand, 

And they scem’d sinking while they yet could 
stand ; 

The sun went down, they look’d from side to side, 
* Nor aught except the gathering sca descried ; 
Dark and more dark, more wet, more cold it grew, 
And the most lively bade to hope adicu ; 
Children, by love then lifted from the seas, 
Felt not the waters at the parents’ knees, 
But wept aloud; the wind increased the sound, 
‘And the cold billows as they broke around. 


! 








“ Once more, yet once again, with all our strength, 
; Cry to the land—we may be heard at length.” 
Vain hope, if yet unseen! but hark! an oar, 

That sound of bliss! comes dashing to their shore ;* 
Still, still the water rises, “ Haste !” they cry, 
“Oh! hurry, seamen; in delay we die :” 
(Seamen ‘were these, who in theie ship perceived 
The drifted boat, and thus her crew relieved.) 
And now the keel just cuts the cover’d sand, 
Now to the gunwale stretches every hand: 
With trembling pleasure all confused embark, 
And kiss the tackling of their welcome ark ; 
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ing and Smoking Clubs—The Midnight Conver- 
sation of the delaying Members—Society of the 
poorer Inhabitants: its Use: gives Pride and 
Consequence to the humble Character—Pleasant 
Habitations of the frugal Poor—Suailor returning 
to his Family—Frecmasons’ Club—The Mys- 
tery~What its origin—Its professed Advanta- 
ges—Griggs and Gregorians—A Kind of Ma- 
sons—Reflections on these various Socicties. 


You say you envy in your calin retreat 

Our social meetings ;—'tis with joy we mect: 
In these our partics yon are pleased to find 
Good sense and wit, with intercourse of mind ; 
Composed of men, who read, reflect and write, 
Who, when they meet, must yield and share delight: 
To you our Book-club has peculiar charm, 

For which you sicken in your quiet farm; 
Here yon suppose us at our leisure placed, 
Enjoying freedom, and displaying taste ; 

With wisdom cheerful, temperately gay, 
Pleased to enjoy, and willing to display. 





If thus your envy gives your ease its gloom, 
Give wings to faney, and among us come. 
We're now assembled; yon may soon attend— 
1 ll introduce you—“ Gentlemen, my friend.” 


“ Now are you happy? you have pass'd a night 
In gay discourse, und rational delight” 


“ Alas! not so: for how can mortals think, 
Or thoughts exchange, if thus they eat and drink? 
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There was each dish prepared with skill t’ invite, 
And to detain the struggling appetite ; 
Onrsuch occasions miads with one consent 
Are to the comforts of the body lent ; 
There was no pausc—the wine went quickly 
round, 
Till struggling Faney was by Bacchus bound 
Wine is to wit as water thrown on fire, 
By duly sprinkling both are raised the higher ; 
Thus largely dealt, the vivid blaze they choke, 
And ail the genial flame goes off in smoke.” 
“But when no more your boards these loads! 
contain, | 
When wine no more o'erwhelms the labouring! 
brain, 
But serves, a gentle stimulus ; we know 
, How wit must sparkle, and how fancy flow.” 


3 





eo It might be so, but no such club-days come : 
“sways find these dampers in the room : 

If to donverse were ali that brought us here, 

A few odd members would in turn appear 3 

Who dwelling nigh, would saunter in and out, 

Overlook the list and toss the books about ; 

Or yawning read them, walking up and down, 

Just as the loungers in the shops in town; 

Till fancying nothing would their minds amuse, 

They ’d push them by, and go in scarch of news. 


But our attractions are a stronger sort, 
The earliest duintics und the oldest port; 
All enter then with glee in every look, 
And not a mernber thinks about a book. 


Still let me own, there are some vacant hours, 

When minds might work, and men exert their 
powers : 

Ere wine to folly spurs the giddy guest, 
But gives to wit its vigour and its zest; 
Then might we reason, might in turn display 
Our several talents, and be wisely gay ; 
We might—but who a tame discourse regards, 
When whist is named, and we behold the cards? 


We from that time are neither grave nor gay; 
Our thought, our care, our business is to play ; 
Fix’d on these spots und figures, exch attends 
Much to his partners, nothing to his friends. 





Our public eares, the long, the warm debate, 
Thut kept our patriots from their beds so late ; 
War, peace, invasion, all we hope or dread 
Vanish like dreams when men forsake their beds 
And groaning nations and contending kings 
Are ail forgotten for these painted things: 

Paper and priste, vile figures and poor spots, 

Level all minds, philosophers and sots 

And give an equal spirit, pause, and force, 

Join'd with peculiar diction, to discourse : 

“Who deals ?—you led—we’re tree by cards—: 
had you 

Honour in hand ?—* Upon my honour, two.” 

Hour after honr, men thus contending sit, 

Grave without sense, and pointed without wit, 

Thus it appears these envied elubs possess 
No certain means for social happiness 5 i 














We to our neighbours and our equals ceme, 

And rub off pride that man contracts at home; 
For there, admired master, he is prone 

‘To claim attention and to talk alone: 

But here he meets with neither son nor spouse ; 
No humble cousin to his bidding bows; 

To his raised voice his neighbours’ voices rise, 
To his high look as lofty look replies ; 

When much he speaks, he finds that ears are closed, 
And certain signs inform him when he’s prosed ; 
Here all the value of a listener know, 

And claim, in turn, the favour they bestow. 





No pleasure gives the speech, when all would 
speak 

And all in vain a civil hearer seck. 
‘To chance alone we owe the free discourse, 
In vain you purpose what you cannot force; 
*T is when the favourite themes unbidden spring 
That fancy soars with such unwearied wing ; 
Then may you call in aid the moderate glass, 
But Iet it slowly and unprompted pass; 
So shall there all things for the end unite, 
And give that hour of rational delight. 


Men to their clubs repair, themselves to pleasé, 
To care for nothing, and to take their ease; 
In fact, for play, for wine, for news they come: 
Discourse is shared with friends or found at home, 


But cards with books are incidental things; 
We've nights devoted to these queens and kings* 
Then if we choose the social game, we may; 
Now ’tis a duty, and we’re bound to play; 

Nor ever meeting of the social kind 
Was more engaging, yet had less of mind, 


Our eager parties, when the lunar light 
Throws its full radiance on the festive night, 
Of either sex, with punctual hurry come, 
And fill, with one accord, af ample room; 
Pleased, the fresh packs on cloth of green they see, 
And seizing, handle with preluding glee ; 
They draw, they sit, they shuffle, cut and deal; 
Like friends assembled, but like foes to feel : 
But yet not all—a happier few have joys 
Of mere amusement, and their cards are toys; 
No skill nor art, nor fretful hopes have they, 
But while their friends are gaming, laugh and play. - 


Others there are, the veterans of the game, 
Who owe their pleasure to their envied fame; 
‘Through many a year, with hard-contested strife, 
Have they attain’d this glory of their life : 
Such is that ancient burgess, whom in vain 
Would gout and fever on his couch detain ; 
And that large lady, who resolves to come, 
Though a first fit has warn’d her of her doom! 
These are as oracles: in every cause 
‘They settle doubts, and their decrecs are laws ; 
But all are troubled, when, with du®idus look, 
Diana questions what Apollo spoke. 


Here avarice first, the keen desire of gain, 
Rules in cach heart, and works in every brain; 
Alike the veteran-dames and virgins feel, 

Nor care what grey-beurds or what striplings deal ; 





Yet there’s a good that flows from scenes like} Sex, age, and station, vanish from their view, 


these— 
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Hence they are jealous, and as rivals, keep 
A watchful eye on the beloved heap; 
“Meantime discretion bids the tongue be still, 
And mild good-humour strives with strong ill-will ; 
Till prudence fails; when, all impatient grown, 
‘They make their grief, by their suspicions, known. 


“Sir, I protest, were Job himself at play, 


. He'd rave to see you throw your cards away ; 


But when one’s partner doesn’t know a card- 


Not that I care a button—not a pin 

For what I lose; but we had cards to win: 

A saint in heaven would grieve to see such hand 
Cut up by one who will not understand.” 


“Complain of me! and so you miyht indeed, 
If I had ventured on that. fuolish lead, 
That fatal heart~—bat F forgot your play— 
Some folk have ever thrown their hearts away.” 


“ Yes, and their diamonds; I have heard of one 


> Who made a beggar of an only son.” 


“ Better a beggar, than to see him tied 
To art and spite, to insolence and pride.” 
“Sir, were I you, I’d strive to be polite, 
Against my nature, for a single night.” 
“So did you strive, and, madam! with success ; 
I knew no being we could censure less !” 


Is this too much ? alas! my peaceful muse 
Cannot with half their virulence abuse. 
And hark! at other tables discord reigns, 
With feign’d contempt for losses and for gains ; 
Paasions awhile are bridled; then they rage, 
In waspish youth, and in resentful age ; 
With scraps of insult— Sir, when next you play, 
Reflect whose money ’t is you throw away. 


No one on earth can less such things regard, 
» 





“T scorn suspicion, ma’am, but while you stand 
Behind that lady, pray keep down your hand.” 


“ Good heav’n, revoke! remember, if the set 
Be lost, in honour you should pay the debt.” 


“There, there’s your money ; but, while I have 
life, 

L'lt never more sit down with man and wife ; 
‘They snap and snarl indeed, but in the heat 
Of all their spleen, their understandings tect ; 
They are Freemasons, and have many a sign, 
‘That we, poor devils! never can divine ; 
May it be told, do ye divide th” amount, 
Or goes it all to family account ?” 


Nesv is the club, where to their friends in town 
Our country neighbours once a month come down ; 
‘We term it Free-and-easy, and yet we 
Find it no easy matter to be free ; 

Ev'n in our small assembly, friends among, 

Are minds perverse, therc’s something will be 
wrong ; 

Men are not equal ; some will claim a right 7 

To be the kings and heroes of the night ; 


“Will their own favourite themes and notions start, 


And you must hear, offend them, or depart. 
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He brings the ruin’d brother of his wife, 

‘Whom he supports, and makes him sick of life; ° 
A ready witness whom he can produce c 
Of all his deeds—a butt for his abuse ; 
‘Soon as he enters, has the guests espied, 
Drawn to the fire, and to the glass applied— 
Well, what’s the subject ?—what are you about ? 
The news, I take it—come, Pll help you out 7” 

And then, without one answer, he bestows 

Freely upon us all he hears and knows; 

:Gives us opinions, tells us how he votes, 

'Recites the speeches, adds to them his notes, 

And gives old ill-told tales for new-born arecdotes ; 
Yet cares he nothing what we judge or think, 

Onr only duty’s to attend and drink : 

At length, admonish’d by his gout, he ends 

|The various speech, and leaves at. peace his friends ; 
But now, alas! we've lost the pleasant hour, 

And wisdom flies from wine’s superior power, ~~ 






Wine, like the rising sun, possession gains, 
And drives the mist of dullness from the brains; 
The gloomy vapour from the spirit flies, 

And views of gaiety and gladness rise: 

Still it proceeds; till from the glowing heat, 

The prudent calmly to their shades retreat ;~- 

Then is the mind o’ercast—in wordy rage 

And loud contention angry men engage ; 

Then spleen and pique, like fire-works thrown in 
spite, 

To mischief turn the pleasures of the night ; 

Anger abuses, Malice loudly rails, 

Revenge awakes, and Anarchy prevails: 

Till wine, that raised the tempest, makes it cease, 

And maudlin Love insists on instant peace ; 

He noisy mirth and roaring song commands, 

\Gives idle toasts, and joins unfriendly hands ; 

| Till faddicd Friendship vows esteem and weeps, 

And jovial Folly drinks and sings and sleeps. 








A club there is of Smokers—Dare you come 
To that close, clouded, hot, narcotic roam ? 
When, midnight past, the very candles scem 
Dying for air, and give a ghastly gleam; 

{When curling fames in lazy wreaths arise, 

And prosing topers rub their winking eyes ; 
When the long tale, renew'’d when last they met, 
Is spliced anew, and is unfinish'd yet; 

When but a few are left the house to tire, 

And they half-sleeping by the sleepy fire } 

Ev'n the poor ventilating vane, that flew 

Of late so fast, is now grown drowsy too; 

When sweet, cold, clammy punch its aid bestows, 
Then thus the midnight conversation flows :— 


“Then, as I said, and—mind me—as I say, 

At our last mecting—you remember ”—" Ay ;” 

+“ Well, very well—then freely as I drink 

I spoke my thought—you take me—what I think : 
And sir, said I, if I a freeman be, 

It is my bounden duty to be free." 





“Ay, there you posed him: I respect the chair, 
Bat man is man, although the man’s a mayor: 
Te Meseewinn te ‘eo at barns 
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“I'll speak my mind, for here are none but! 
friends 

They 're ail contending for their private ends ; 

No public spirit—once a vote would bring, 

I say a vote-—waa then a pretty thing; 

It made a man to serve his country and his king: 

But for that place, that Muggins must resign, 

You've my advice—’t is no affair of mine.” 


The poor man has his club; he comes and spends! 
His hoarded pittance with his chosen friends; 
Nor this alone-—a monthly dole he pays, 

To be assisted when his health decays; 

Some part his prudence, from the day’s supply, 
For cares and troubles in his age, lays by; 

The printed rules he guards with painted frame, 
And shows his children where to read his name: 
‘Dhase simple words his honest nature move, 
That“pond of union tied by laws of love; 

This is his pride, it gives to his employ 

New value, to his hoine another joy ; 

While a religious hope its balrn applies 

For all his fate inflicts and all his state denies. 


Much would it please you, sometimes to explore 
‘The peaceful dwellings of our borough poor; 
‘Yo view a sailor just retarn’d from sea, 
His wife beside ; a child on either knee, 
And others crowding near, that none may lose 
‘The smallest portion of the welcome news ; 
hat angers pass‘d, “when scas ran mountains 

igh, 

When tempests raved, and horrors veil’d the sky; 
When prudence fail'd, when courage grew dismay’d, 
“When the strong fainted, and the wicked pray’d,— 
Then in the yawning gulf fur down we drove, 
And gazed upon the billowy mount above; 
‘Vill up that mountain, swinging with the gale, 
We view'd the horrors of the watery vale.” 


‘The trembling children look with stedfast eyes, 
And panting, sob involuntary sighs : 
Soft slecp awhile his torpid touch delays, 
And all is joy and piety and praise. 


Masons are ours, Freemasons—but, alas ! 
To their own bards I leave the mystic class; 
In vain shall one, and not a gifted man, 
Attempt to sing of this enlighten’d clan: 

I know no word, boast no directing sign, 

And not bne token of the race is mine ; 
Whether with Hiram, that wise widow's son, 
They came from Tyre to royal Solomon, 

Two pillars raising by their skill profound, 
Boaz and Jachin through the East renown’d : 
Whether the sacred books their rise express, 
Or books profane, ’tis vain for me to guess; 
H.may be, lost in date remote and high, 

‘They know not what their own antiquity : 

It may be too, derived from cause so low, 
They have no wish their origin to show : 

If, as crusaders, they combined to wrest 

From heathen lords the land they long possess'd ; 
Or were at first some harmless club, who made 
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Is but conjecture—for the task unfit, 

Awe-struck and mute, the puzzling theme E quit: 
Yet, if such blessings from their order flow, 

We should be glad their moral code to know; 
Trowels of silver are but simple things, 

And aprons worthless as their apron-strings ; 
But if indeed you have the skill to teach 

A social spirit, now beyond our reach; 

If mun’s warm passions you can guide and bind, 
And plant the virtues in the wayward mind; 

If you can wake to christian-love the heart,— 
In mercy, something of your powers impart. 


But as it seems, we Masons must become 
To know the secret, and must then be dumb; 
And as we ventare for uncertain gains, 
Perhaps the profit is not worth the pains, 


When Bruce, that dauntless traveller, thought he 
stood 

On Nile’s first rise! the fountain of the flood, 
And drank exulting in the sacred spring, 
‘The critics told him it was no such thing; 
That springs unnumber'd round the country ran, 
But none could show him where they first began 
So might we feel, should we our time bestow, * 
To gain these secrets and these signs to know ; 
Might question still if all the truth we found, 
And firmly stood upon the certain ground ; 
We might our title to the mystery dread, 
And fear we drank not at the river-head. 





Griggs and Gregorians here their mectings hold, 
Convivial sects, and Bucks alert and bold; 
A kind of Masons, but without their sign ; 
The bonds of union—ypleasure, song, and wine : 
Man, a gregarious creature, loves to fly 
Where he the trackings of the herd can apy; 
Still to be one with many he desires, 
Although it leads himi through the thorns and 


briers. 


A few! but few there are, who in the mind 
Perpetual source of consolation find ; 
‘The weaker many to the world will come, 
For comforts seldom to be found from home. 


When the faint hands no more a brimmer hold, 
When fannel-wreaths the useless limbs infold, 
The breath impeded, and the bosom cold ; 

When half the pillow'd man the paley chains, 

And the blood falters in the bloated veins, 

Then, as our friends no further aid supply 

‘Than hope’s cold phrase and courtesy’s sof sigh, 

We should that comfort for ourselves ensure, 

Which friends could not, if we could frienda, pro- 
cure. 


Farly in life, when we can laugh aloud, 
There’s something pleasant in a social crowd, 
Who laugh with us—but will such joy remain, 
When we lie struggling on the bed of pain? 
When our physiciargtells us with a sigh, 
No more on hope and science to rely, 
Life's staff is useless then; with labouring breath, 
We pray for hope divine—the staff of death— 
This is a scene which few companions grace, 
And where the heart’s first favourites yield their 
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Here all the aid of man to man must end, 
Here mounts the soul to her eternal Friend ; 
The tenderest love must here its tie resign, 
And give th’ aspiring heart to love divine. 


Men feel their weakness, and to numbers run, 
Themselves to strengthen, or theimselves to shun ; 
And. though to this our weakness may be prone, 
Let's leara to live, for we must dic, alone. 





LETTER Xl. 





INNS. 


All the comforts of life in a tavern ure known. 

*'T ia his home who possesses not one of bis own ; 

And to him who hag eathor too much of that one, 

°T is the house of a friend where he ‘s welcoino to run: 

‘The instant you enter my door yau’re my lord, 

With whose taste and whose pieusure I'm proud to accord ; 
And the louder you call and the longer you stay, 

Tho more { am happy to #érve and obey. 


‘To tho house of a friend if you 're pleased to retire, 

You must all things admit, you must ali things admire ; 

Yon must pay with observance thd price of your treat, 

‘You must eat what is praised, an¢ must praise what you eat: 
But here you may come, and no tax we require, 

You may Jondly condersn what you greatly admire; 

You may grow! at our wishes and paine to excel, 

And may snarl at the rascala who please you so well. 


At-your wish we attend, and confesa that your speech 
On the nation's affairs might the minister teach ; 

His views you may blame, and hie measures oppose, 
‘There's no tavera-treagon-—you 're under tho Rose ; 
Should rebellions arise in your own little state, 

With mo you may aafely their consequence wait; 

To recruit your fost spirits 't is prudent ta come, 

And to fly toa friend when the devil ’s at home. 


‘That I’ve faults is confese’d: but it won't be denied, 
*'T' ia my interest the faults of my neighbours to hide ; 
If {'ve sometimes lent Scandat occasion to prate, 
T've often conceal'd what she'd love to relat 
If to Justice's bar aomo have wander'd from mine, 

°T was because the dull roguea wouldn’t stay by their wine ; 
And for brawls at my house, well the poet explains, 

‘That men drink shallow draughts, and so madden their brains. 














A difficult Subject for Poetry—Invocation of the 
Mase-—Description of the principal Inn and 
those of the first Class—The large deserted 
‘Tavern—Those of a second Order—Their Com- 
pany—~One of particular Description——A lower 
Kind of Public-Houses : yet distinguished among 
themselves—Houses’on the Quays for Sailors— 


The Green-Man: its Landlord, and the Adven- | Li 


ture of his Marriage, ete. 


Mucn- do I need, and therefore will I ask, 
A Muse to aid me in my present task ; 
For then with special cause we beg for aid, 
When of our subject we are most afraid: 
Tiins are this subject—'t is an ill-drawn lot, 
So. thou who cravely triflest. fail me not. 


| Thou mad’st a Shilling splendid ; thou hast thrown 
!On humble themes the graces all thine own; 
‘By thee the Mistress of a village-school 
Became a queen, enthroned upon her stool 5 
‘And far beyond the rest thou gavest to shine. 
Belinda’s Lock—that deathless work was thine, 


Come, lend thy cheerful light, and give to please, 
‘These scats of revelry, these scenes of ease; 
Who sings of Inns much danger hus to dread, 
And needs assistance from the fountain-head. 


High in the street, o’erlooking all the place, 
The rampant Lion shows his kingly face ; 
His ample jaws extend from side to side, 
His eyes are glaring, and his nostrils wide ; 
‘In silver shag the sovereign form is dress'd, 
A manc horrific sweeps his ample chest ; 
Elate with pride, he seems t assert his reign, 
And stands the glory of his wide domain. .—~ 


Yet nothing dreadful to his friends the eght, 
But sign and pledge of welcome and delight : 
To him the noblest guest the town detains 
Flies for repast, and in his court remains ; 

im too.the crowd with longing looks admire, 
Sigh for his joys, and modestly retire ; 

Here not a comfort shall to them be lost 

Who never ask or never feel the cost. 





The ample yards on cither side contain 
Buildings where order aud distinction reign ;— 
The splendid carriage of the wealthier guest, 
The ready chaise and driver smartly dress’d; 
Whiskeys and gigs and curricles are there, 

And high-fed prancers many a raw-boned pair. 
On all without a lordly host sustains 

The care of empire, and observant reigns ; 

The parting guest beholds him at his side, 

With pomp obsequious, bending in his pride; 
Round all the place his eyes all objects meet, 
Attentive, silent, civil, and discreet. 

O’er all within the lady-hostess rules, 

Her bar she governs, and her kitchen schools ; 

To every guest the appropriate speech is made, 
And every duty with distinction paid ; 

Respectful, easy, pleasant, or polite 

“Your honour’s servant — Mister Smith, good 

night.” 
|Next, but not near, yet honour’d through the town, 
There swing, incongruous pair! the Bear and 
Crown; 

| That Crown suspended gems and ribands deck, 

iA golden chain hangs o’er that furry neck: 
Unlike the nobler beast, the Bear is bound, 

And with the Crown so near him, scowls uncrown’d; 

ess his dominion, but alert are all 

} Without, within, and ready for the call; 

Smart lads and light run nimbly here and there, 

Nor for neglected duties mourns the Bear. 





To his retreats, on the election-day, 
‘The losing party found their silent way ; 
!'Phere they partook of each consoling good, 
i Like him uncrown’d, like him in sullen mood— 
Threatening, but bound.—Here meet a social kind, 
Our various clubs for various cause combined : 
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A thriving couple here their skill display, 
“And share the profits of no vulgar sway. 


Third in our Boroiigh’s list appears the sign 

OF a fair queen—the gracious Caroline ; 

Bufin decay—each feature in the face 

Has stain ot Time, and token of disgrace. 

The storm of winter, and the summer-sun, 
Have on that form their equal mischief done; 
The features now are all disfigured seen, 

And not one charm adorns the insulted queen: 
To this poor face was never paint applied, 

The unseemly work of cruc! time to hide; 

Here we may rightly such neglect upbraid, 
“PAL on such faces is by prudence laid. 

Large the domain, but ull within combine 

"Yo correspond with the dishonour’d sign; 

And all around dilapidates : you eall— 

But none replies—they ’re inattentive ull: 
AT‘>pgth a ruin’d stable holds your stecd, 

While you through large and dirty rooms proceed, 
Spacious and cold ; a proof’ they once had been 
In honour—now magnificently mean; 

‘Tull in some small half-furnish’d room you rest, 
Whose dying fire denotes it had a gucst. 

In those you pass'd where former splendour reign’d, 
You saw the carpets torn, the paper stain’d ; 
Squares of discordant glass in windows fix’d, 
And paper oil’d in many a space betwixt ; 

A soil'd and broken sconce, a mirror crack’d, 
With table underpropp’d, and chairs new-back’d ; 
A marble side-slab with ten thousand stains, 
And all an ancient tavern’s poor remains. 











With much entreaty, they your food prepare, 
And acid wine afford, with meagre fare; 
Heartless you sup; and when a dozen times 
You’ve read the fractured window’s senseless; 

rhymes ; 
Have been assured that Phoebe Green was fair, 
And Peter Jackson took his supper there ; 
You reach a chilling chamber, where you dread 
Damps hot or cold, from a tremendous bed ; 
Late comes your sleep, and you are waken’d soon 
By rustling tatters of the old festoon, 


O'er this large building, thus by time defaced, 
A servile couple has its owner placed, 
Who, not unmindful that its style is large, 
“To lost magnificence adapt their charge : 
Thus an old beauty, who has long declined, 
Keeps former dues and dignity in mind ; 
And wills that all attention should be paid 
For graces vanish’d and for charms decay’d. 


Few years have pass'd, since brightly ’cross the 
way, 

Lights from each window shot the lengthen’d ray, 
And busy looks in every face were scen, 
Through the warm precincts of the reigning Queen: 
‘There fires inviting blazed, and all around 
Was heard the tinkling bells’ seducing sound ; 
‘The nimble waiters to that sound from far 
Sprang to the call, then hasten’d to the bar; 
‘Where a glad priestess of the temple sway’d, 
The most obedient, and the most obey’d; 





Rosy and round, adorn’d in crimson vest, 
And flaming ribands at her ample breast : 
9 N 


She, skill’d like Circe, tried her guests to move, 
With looks of welcome and with words of love; 
And such her potent charms, that men unwise 
Were soon transform'd and fitted for the sties. 


Her port in bottles stood, a well-stain’d row, 
Drawn for the evening from the pipe below; 
‘Three powerful spirits fill'd a parted case, 
Some cordial-bottles stood in secret place ; 
Fair acid fruits in nets above were seen, 

Her plate was splendid, and her glasses clean; 
Basins and bowls were ready on the stand, 
And measures clatter'd in her powerful hand. 


Inferior houses now our notice claim, 
But who shall deal them their appropriate fame ? 
Who shall the nice yet known distinction tell, 
Between the peal complete and single bell ? 


Determine, ye, who on your shining nags 
Wear oil-skin beavers and bear seal-skin bags; 
Or ye, grave topers, who with coy delight 
Snugly enjoy the sweetness of the night; 

Ye travellers all, superior inns denied 

By moderate purse, the low by decent pride ; 
Come and determine—will ye take your place 
At the full orb, or half the lunar face ? 
With the Black Boy or Angel will you din 
Will ye approve the Fountain or the Vine: 
Horses the white or black will ye prefer ? 
‘The Silver-Swan, or swan opposed to her— 

Rare bird! whose form the raven-plumage decks, 
And graceful curve her three alluring necks ? 





All these a decent entertainment give, 
And by their comforts comfortably live. 


Shall I pass by the Bour ?—there are who ery, 
“ Beware the Boar,” and pass determined by : 
Those drendful tusks, those little peering eyes 
And churning chaps, are tokens to the wise. 
‘There dwells a kind old aunt, and there you see 
Some kind young nieces in her company ; 
Poor village nieces, whom the tender dame 
Invites to town, and gives their beauty fame ; 
The grateful sisters feel the important aid, 
And the good aunt is flatter’d and repaid. 


What though it may some cool observers strike, 
That such fair sisters should be so unlike ; 
That still another and another comes, 
And at the matron's table smiles and blooms; 
That all appear as if they meant. to stay 
Time undefined, nor name a parting day ; 
And yet, though all are valued, all are dear, 
Causeless they go, and seldom more appear ? 


Yet let Suspicion hide her odious head, 
And Scandal vengeance from a burgess dread: 
A pious friend, who with the ancient dame 
At sober cribbage takes an evening game; 
His cup beside him, through their play he quaifs, 
And oft renews, and innocently laughs; 
Or, growing serious, to the text resorts, 
And from the Sunday-sermon makes reports a 
ttend, 





While all, with grateful glee, his wish s' 
A grave protector and a powerful friend: 
But Slander says, who indistinctly sees, 


Once he was caught with Silvia on his knees ;— 
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A cautious burgess with a careful wife 
To be so caught !—Lis false, upon my life. 


Next are a lower kind, yet not so low 
But they, among them, their distinctions know ; 
And when a thriving landlord aims so high 
As to exchange the Chequer for the Pye, 
Or from Duke William to the Dog repuirs, 
He takes a finer coat and fiercer airs, 


Pleased with his power, the poor man loves to say 
What favourite inn shall'share his evening's pay, 
Where he shall sit the social hour, and lose 
His past day’s labours and his next day’s views. 
Our seamen too have choice : one takes u trip 
In the warm cabin of his favourite Ship ; 

And on the morrow in the humbler Boat 

He rows, till fancy fecls herself afloat ; 

Can he the sizn—Three Jolly Sailors pass, 

Who hears a fiddle and who sees a lass? 

‘The Anchor too affords the seaman joys, 

In small smoked room, all clamour, crowd, and 
Noise ; 

Where a curved settle half surrounds the fire, 

Where fifty voices purl and punch require : 

They come for pleasure in their leisure hour, 

And they enjoy it to their utmost power ; 

Standing they drink, they swearing smoke, while all 

Call, or make ready for a second call : 

There is no time for trifling“ Do ye see? 

We drink and drub the French extempore.” 


See! round the room, on every beam and balk, 


_ Are mingled scrolls of hieroglyphic chalk ; 


Yet nothing heeded—would one stroke suffice 
To blot out all, here honour is too nice,— 

“ Let knavish landsmen think such dirty things, 
We're British tars, and British tars ure kings.” 


But the Green-Man shail I pass by unsung, 
Which mine own James upon his sign-post hung? 
His sign, his image,—for he once was seen 
A squire's attendant, clad in keeper's green ; 

Ere yet with wages more, and honour less, 
He stood Uhind me in a graver dress. 


James in an evil hour went forth to woo 
Young Juliet Hart, and was her Romeo; 
They ’d seen the play, and thought it vastly sweet 
For two young lovers by the moon to meet ; 
The nymph was gentle, of her favours free, 
Ev'n at a word—no Rosalind was she : 
Nor, like that other Juliet, tried his truth 
With—" Be thy purpose marriage, gentle youth ?” 
But him reccived, and heard his tender tale 
When sang the lark, and when the nightingale : 
So in few months the generous lass was seen 
¥ the way that all the Capulets had been. 


Then first repentance seized the amorous man, 
And—shame on love—he reason’d and he ran; 
The thoughtful Romeo trembled for his purse, 
And the sad sounds, “ for better and for worse.” 


Yet could the lover not so far withdraw, 
But he was haunted both by love and law : 
Now law dismay’d him as he view’d its fangs, 
Now pity seized him for his Juliet’s pangs; 
Wie ae ae a st Dinka at ee 





[These drew him back, till Julict’s hut appear’d 
Where love had drawn him when be should hay 
fear'd. F 


There sat the father in his wicker throne, 
'Uttering his curses in tremendous tone ; 
} With foulest naines his daughter he reviled, 
And look’d a very Herod at the child : 
Nor was she patient, but with equal scorn, 
‘Bade him remember when his Joe was born: 
Then rose the mother, eager to begin 
‘Her plea for frailty, when the swain came in. 


| To him she turn’d and other theme began, 
Show’d him his boy, and bade him be a mau 

-* An honest man, who, when he breaks the 
| Will make a woman honest if there ’s cause.” 

[With lengthen’d speech she proved whut came. 

pass 

Was no reflection on a loving lass : A 

“Tf she your love as wife and mother claim; 
What can it matter which was first the name ? 
But ’tis most base, ’t is perjury and theft, 

{When a lost girl is like a widow left; 

:'Phe rogue who ruins"——here the father found 

| His spouse was treading on forbidden ground, 





ws 


“That’s not the point,” quoth he,—*I don 

suppose 

My good friend Fletcher to be one of those; 

What’s done amiss hell mend in proper time— 

T hate to hear of villany and crime: 

"T'was my tisfortune, in the days of youth, 

To find two lasses pleading for my truth ; 

‘The case was hard, I would with all my soul 

Have wedded both, but law is our control ; 

So one I took, and when we gain’d a home, 

Her friend agreed —what could she more? —t 
come; 

And when she found that I ’d a widow’d bed, 

Me she desired—what could I less !—to wed. 

An easier case is yours: youve not the smart 

That two fond pleaders cause in one man’s heart 

You ’ve not to wait from year to year distresy’d, 

Before your conscience can be laid at rest $ 

There smiles your bride, there sprawls your new 
born son. 

—A ring, a license, and the thing is done.” 





“ My loving James,"—the lass began her plea, 
“T'H make thy reason take a part with me: 
‘Had I been froward, skittish, or unkind, 

Or to thy person or thy passion blind ; 

Had I refused, when 't was thy part to pray, 
Or put thee off with promise and delay ; 

Thou might'st in justice and in conscience fly, 
Denyjng her who taught thee to deny : 

Bat, James, with me thou hadst an easier task, 
Bonds and conditions I forbore to ask; 

1 laid no traps for thee, no plots or plans, 

Nor marriage named by license or by banns ; 
Nor would I now the parson’s aid employ, 

But for this cause,”—and up she held her boy. 


Motives like these could heart of flesh resist ? 
James. took the infant and in triumph kiss’d; 
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Three times at church our banns shall pub- 
lish’d be, 
- Thy bealth be drunk in bumpers three times three ; 
And thou shalt grace (bedeck’d in garments gay) 
Tig christening-dinner on the wedding day.” 


James at my door then made his parting bow, 
Took the Green-Man, and is a master now. 





LETTER XII. 





PLAYERS. 


‘These are monarchs none respect, 
Heroes, yet an humbled crew, 

Nobles whom the crowd correct, 
Wealthy men, whom duns pursue: 

Beauties, shrinking trum the view 
Of the day's detecting eye; 

Lovers, who with much ado 
‘Long-forsaken damsels woo, 

And heave the ill-feign’d sigh. 


‘These are misers, craving meuns 
Of oxistence through the day, 
Famous scholars, conning scenca 
Of a dull bewildering play ; 
Raxged beaux and misses grey 
Whom the rabble praise and blame; 
Proud and mean, and sad and gay, 
‘Tuiling after ease, are they, 
Infamous,* and boasting fame. 








Players arrive in the Borough~-Welcomed by their 
former Friends—Are better fitted for Comic than 
Tragic Scenes: yet better approved in the lat. 
ter by one Part of their Audience—Their gene. 
ral Character and Pleasantry-——Particular Dis- 
tresses and Labours—Their Fortitude and Pa- 
ticnce-—A private Rehearsal—The. Vanity of the 
aged Actress—A Heroine from the Milliner’s 
Shop—A delyded’ Tradesman—Of what Persons 
the Company is composed—Character and Ad. 
ventures of Frederick ‘Thompson. 





Drawn by the annual call, we now behold 

Our troop dramatic, heroes known of old, 

And those, since last they march’d, inlisted and 
enroll’d : - 

Mounted on hacks or borne in wagons some, 

The rest on foot (the humbler brethren) come. 

"Three favour'd places, an unequal time, 

Join to support this company sublime : 

Ours for the longer period—see how light 

Yon parties move, their former friends in sight, 

Whose claims are all allow'd, and friendship glads 
the night. 

Now public rooms shall sound with words divine, 

And private lodgings hear how heroes shine ; 

No talk of pay shall yet on pleasure steal, 

But kindest welcome bless the friendly meal ; 

While o’er the social jug and decent cheer, 

Shall be described the fortunes of the year. 





‘Peruse these bills, and see what each can do,— 
|Behold! the prince, the slave, the monk, the Jew; 
Change but the garment, and they ‘Hl all engage 
To take each part, and act in every age: 

Cull’d from all houses, what a house are they ! 
Swept from all barns, our borough-critics say ; 
But with some portion of a critic’s ire, 

We all endure them; there are some admire: 
They might have praise, confined to farce alone ; 
Full well they grin, they should not try to groan; 

But then our servants’ and our seamen’s wives 
Love all that rant and rapture as their lives; 

He who 'Squire Richard’s part could well sustain, 
Finds as King Richard he must roar amain— 

“ My horse ! my horse !"—Lo ! now to their abodes, 
Come lords and lovers, empresses and gods, 

The master-mover of these scenes has made 

No trifling gain in this adventurous trade ; 

Trade we may term it, for he duly buys 

Arms out of use and undirceted eyes; 

‘These he instructs, and guides them as he can, 

And vends each night the manufactured man: 
Long as our custom lasts, they gladly stay, 

Then strike their tents, like Tartars! and away! 
The place grows bare where they too long remain, 
But grass will rise ere they return again, 


Children of Thespis, welcome! knights and 
queens! 

Counts! barons! beauties ! when before your scenes, 
And mighty monarchs thund’ring from your throne; 
‘Then step behind, and all your glory ’s gone : 
Of crown and paluce, throne and guards bereft, 
The pomp is vanish’d, and the care is left. 
Yet strong and lively is the joy they feel 
When the full house secures the plenteous meal; 
Flatt’ring and flatter’d, cach attempts to raise 
A brother’s merits for a brother’s praise: 
For never hero shows a prouder heart, 
Than he who proudly acts a hero’s part; E 
Nor without cause; the boards, we know, can yield 
Place for fierce contest, like the tented field. 








Graceful to tread the stage, to be in turn 
The prince we honour, and the knave we spurn; 
Bravely to bear the tumult of the crowd, 
‘The hiss tremendous, and the censure loud: 
These are their parts;—and he who these sustains 
Deserves some praise and profit for his pains, 
Heroes at least of gentler kind are they, . 
Ayainst whose swords no weeping widows pray, 
No blood their fury sheds, nor havec marks their 

way. 


Sad happy race! soon raised and soon depress’d, 
Your days all pass'd in jeopardy and jest; 
Poor without prudence, with afflictions vain, 
Not warn’d by misery, not enrich’d by gain; 
Whom justice pitying, chides from place to place, 
A wandering, careless, wretched, merry race, 
Who cheerful looks assume, and play the parts 
Of happy rovers with repining hearts ; 
Then cast off care, and im the mimic pain 
Of tragic wo, feel spirits light and vain, 
Distress and hope—the mind’s, the body’s wear, 
The man’s affliction and the actor’s tear: 
Alternate times of fasting and excess 
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Slaves though ye be, your wandering freedom 
seems, . 
And with your varying views and restless schemes 


Your grieis are transient, as your joys are dreams. | 


Yet keen those griefs—uh! what avail thy’ 


charms, 
Fair Julict! what that infant in thine arms; 
What those heroic lines thy patience learns, 
What ull the aid thy present Reco curns, 
Whilst thon art crowded in that lumbering wain, 
With ail thy plaintive sisters to complain ? 


Nor is there lack of labour—To rehearse, 
Day after day, poor scraps of prose und verses 
To bear cach other’s spirit, pride, and spite ; 
To hide in rant the heartache of the night; 
To dress in gandy patch-work, and to force 
» The mind to think on the appointed course ; 

2» This is laborious, and may be defined 
: The bootless labour of the thriltless mind. 








There is a veteran dame; I sce her stand 
Intent and pensive with her book in hand; 
Awhile her thoughts she forees on her part, 
Then dwells on objects nearer to the heart; 
Across the room she paces, zets ber tone, 

And fits her features for the Danish throne ; 
Tonight a queen—I mark her motion slow, 
Lheur her speech, and Hamilct’s mother know. 





* _ Methinks ’tis pitiful to sce her try 
" For strength of arms and energy of eye; 
, With vigour lost, and spirits worn away, 
Her pomp and pride she labours to display ; 
And when awhile she's tried her part to act, 
- To find ier thonghts arrested by some fact; 
: When struggles more and more severe are seen 
y In the plain actress than the Danish queen — 
At length she feels her part, she finds delight, 
And fancies all the plaudits of the night: 
Old as she is, she smiles at every speech, 
And thinks no youthiiil part beyond her reach ; 
But as the mist of vanity again 
Is blown away, by press af present pain, 
Sad and in doubt'she to her purse applies 
For cause of comfort, where no comfort lies ; 
Then to her task she sighing turns again,— 
“Oh! Hamlct, thou hast cleft iny heart in twain !” 











And who that poor, cousumptive, wither'd thing, 
Who strains her slender throat and strives to sing? 
Panting for breath, and forced her voice to drop, 
And far unlike the inmate of the shop, 

Where she, in youth und health, alert and gay, 
Laugh’d off at night the labours of the day ; 
With novels, verses, fancy’s fertile powers, 

And sister-converse pass’ the evening-hours ; 
But Cynthia’s soul was soft, her wishcs strong, 
Her judgment weak, and her conclusions wrong: 
The imorning-call and counter were her dread, 
And her contempt the needle and the thread: 
But when she read a gentle damsel’s part, 

Her wo, her wish !~she had them all by heart. 





At length the hero of the boards drew nich. 
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‘Nor ring nor license needed souls so fond, 
Alpbonso's passion was his Cynthia’s hond: + 
| And thus the simple girl, to.shame betray'd, 
Sinks to the grave forsaken and distnay’d. 





Sick without pity, sorrowing without hope,~ 
‘See her! the grief'and scandal of the troop ; 
|A wretched martyr to a childish pride, 

Her wo insulted, and her praise denied : 

'Her humble talents, though derided, used, 

| Her prospects lost, her confidence abused ; 
/All that remains—for she not long can brave 
Increase of cvils—is an carly grave. 





Ye gentle Cynthias of the shop, take heed 
What dreams ye cherish, and what books yzfead. 


cent sum had Peter Nottage made, 
ing bricks—to him a thriving trade : 
employment master and his wife, 

This humbic tradesman Ied a lordly life; 
The house of kings and herocs lack’d repairs, 
And Peter, though reluctint, served the players : 
Connceted thus, he heard in'way polite,— 
“Come, Master Nottage, sce us play to-night.” 

At first "twas folly, nonsense, idle stuff, 

Bat scen for nothing it grew well enough ; 

And better now—now best, and every night, 

In this fool's paradise he drank delight ; 

And as he felt the bliss, he wish’d to know 
Whence all this rapture and these joys could flow ; 
For if the seving could such pleasure bring, 

What must the feeling ?—feeling like a king? 





In vain his wife, his uncle, and his friend, 
Cried—* Peter! Peter! let such follies end ; 
Tis well cnough these vagabonds to sce, 
But would you partner with a showman be ?” 
“Showman!” said Peter, “ did not Quin and Clive, 
And Roscius-Garrick, by the science thrive ? 
Showman !—'tis scandil; I'in by genius led 
To join a class who've Shakspeare at their head.* 





Poor Peter thus by easy steps became 
A dreaming candidate for scenic fame, 
And, ailer years consumed, infirm and poor, 
He sits and takes the tickets at the door. 


Of various men these marching troops are made— 
Pen-spurning clerks, and lads contemning trade ; 
Waiters and servants by confinement teased, 

And youths of weaith by dissipation eased ; 

With fecling nymphs, who, such resource at hand, 
Scorn to obey the rigour of command ; 

Some, who from higher views by vice are won, 
And some of either sex by love undone ; 

‘The greater part lamenting as their fall, 

What some an honour and advancement call. 


There are who names in shame or fear assume, 
‘And hence our Bevilles and our Savilles come ; 

It honours him, from tailor’s board kick’d down, 
As Mister Dormer to amuse the town; 

Falling, he rises: but a kind there are 

Who dwell on former prospects, and despair 5 
Justly but vainly they their fate deplore, 
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+ He was'so lively, that his mother knew 
Tf he-were taught, that honour must ensue; 
The fiuther’s views were in a different line, 
* But if at college he were sure to shine, 
Then should he go—to prosper who could doubt ? 
When school-boy stigmas would be all wash'd out: 
For there were marks upon his youthful face, 
"Y wixt vice and error—a neglected ease— 
These would submit to skill; a little time, 
And none could trace the error or the erie ; 
shen let hin go, and once at college, he 
Might choose his station—what would Frederick be? 
Twas soon determincd—He.could not descend 
To pedant-laws and lectures “Without end ; 
Yea then the chapel—night and morn to pray, 
Or mulet and threaten’d i he kept away ; 
No! not to he a bishop—so he swore, 
And ut his college he was scen no more. 





~His debts all paid, the father with a sigh, 

Placed him in office—* Do, my Frederick, try 5 
Confine thyselfa few short months, and then 
He tried a fortnight, and threw down the pen. 


» 





Again demands were Push’d: “ My son, you 're 

fre 

But you 're unsettled; take your chance at sea:” 
So in few days the midshipinan equipp’d, 

Received the mother’s blessiug and was shipp'd. 





Yard was her fortune! soon compell'd to meet 
The wretched stripling staggering through the 
street 5 
For, rash, impetuous, insolent and vain, 
"Fhe captain sent him to his friends again : 
About the borough roved th’ unhappy boy, 
And ate the bread of every chance-employ 5 
Of friends he borrow'd, and the parents yet 
In secret fonduess authorised the debt; 
‘The younger sister, still a child, was taught 
To give with feign’d affright the pittance sought ; 
For now the futher cried—* Lt is too late 
For trial more—I leave him to his fate,"— 
Yet left him not; and with a kind of joy 
The mother heard of her desponding boy : 
At length he sicken’d, and he found, when sick, 
All aid was ready, all attendance quick ; 
A fever scized him, and at once was lost 
The thought of trespass, error, crime and cost ; 

_ Th’ indulgent parents knelt beside the youth, 
‘They heard his promise and belicved his truth ; 
And when the-danger lessen’d on their view, 
They cast off doubt, and hope assurance grew ;— 
Nursed by his sisters, cherish’d by his sire, 
Bege’d to be glad, encouraged to aspire, 

Hlis life, they said, would now all care repay, 
And he might date his prospects from that day ; 
A son, a brother to his home received, 

They hoped for all things, and in all believed. 


And now will pardon, comfort, kindness, draw 
‘The youth from vice? will honour, duty, law ? 
Alas! not all: the more the trials lent, 

"Phe less he sceim’d to ponder and repent; 

Headstrong, determined in his own career, 

He thought reproof unjust and trath severe 5 

The soul's disea: 
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| And when he chose a vagabond to be, 
| He made his shame his glory—* 17] be free.” 


Friends, parents, relatives, hope, reason, love, 
With anxious ardour for that empire strove ; 

| In vain their strifv, in vain the means applied, 
| They had no comfort, but that all were tried ; 
One strong vain trial made, the mind to move, 
| Was the last effort of parental love. 





Ev'n then he watch’d his father from his hom 
And to his mother would for pity come, 

‘ Where, as he made her tender terrors rise, 

| He talk’d of death, and threaten'd for supplies, 

| Against a youth so vicious and undéne 

| All hearts were closed, and every door but one : 

{The players reecived him, they with open heart 

iGave hiin his portion and assign'd his part ; 

| And cre three days were added to his life, 

| He found a home, a duty, and a wife. 





! His present friends, though they were nothix 
nice, 

Nor ask'd how vicious he, or what his vice, 

‘Still they expected he should now attend 

‘To the joint duty as an useful friend; 

‘The leader too declared, with frown severe, 

‘That none should pawn a robe that kings mig 
wear; 

And much it moved him, when he Hamlet play’ 

To sce his Father’s Ghost so drunken made : 

"Then too the te# per, the unbending pride 

_Of this ally would no reproof abide :— 

'So leaving these, he march’d away and join’d 

Another troop, and other goods purloin'd ; 

And other characters, both gay and sage, 

Sober and sad, made stagger on the stage ; 

‘Then to rebuke, with arrogant disdain, 

He gave abuse, and sought a home again. 





Thus changing scenes, but with unchanging vie 
Engaged by many, but with no one twice : 
Of this, a last and poor resource, bereft, 
He to himself, unhappy guide! was left— 
And who shall say where guided? to what seats 
Of starving villany ? of thieves and cheats? 


|__ In that sad time of many a dismal scene 

i Had he a witness (not inactive) been; 

{Elad leagued with petty pilferers, and had erept 
Where of each sex degraded numbers slept ; 
With such associates he was long allied, 
Where his capacity for ill was tried, 

And that once fost, the wretch was cast asides: 
| For now, though willing with the worst to act, 
He wanted power for an important fact; 

And while he felt as lawless spirits feel, 

His hand was palsied, and he couldn’t steal. 


By these rejected, is there lot so strange, 
So low ! that he could suffer by the change? 
Yes! the new station as a fall we judge,— 
He now became the harlots’ humbie drudge, 
‘Their drudge in common: they combined to sat 
Awhile trom starving their submissive shave 5 
For now his spirit leit him, and his pride, 
Lis scorn, his rancour, and resentment died ; 
Few were his feelings—but the keenest these, 
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He who abused indulgence, now became 

By want subservient and by misery tame; _ 

A slave, he begg’d forbearance ; bent with pain, 
He shunn’d the blow,—* Ah! strike me not again.” 


‘Thus was he found: the master of a hoy 
Saw the sad wretch, whom he had known a boy} 
At. first in doubt, but Frederick laid aside 
‘All shame, and humbly for his nid applied : 
He, tamed and smitten with the storms gone by, 
Look’d for compassion through one living eye, 
And stretch'd th’ unpalsied hand: the seaman felt 
Iiis honest heart with gentle pity melt, 
And his small boon with cheertul frankness dealt ; 
Then made inquirics of th’ unhappy youth, 
Who told, nor shame forbade him, ail the truth. 


“ Young Frederick Thompson toa chandler’s shop 
By harlots order’d and afraid to stop !— 
What! our good merchant’s favourite to be seen 
In state so loathsome and in dress so mean 1°— 


So thought the seaman as he bade adieu, 
And, when in port, related all he knew. 


But time was lost, inquiry came too late, 
Those whom he served knew nothing of his fate ; 
No! they had seized on what the sailor gave, 
Nor bore resistance from their abject slave ; 
The spoil obtain'd, they cast him from the door, 
Robb’d, beaten, hungry, pain’d, diseased, and poor. 


Then nature (pointing to the only spot 
Which still had comfort for so dire a lot,) 
Although so feeble, led him on the way, 
And hope look’d forward to a happier day: 
He thought, poor prodigal ! a father yet 
His woes would pity and his crimes forget; 
Nor had he brother who with speech scvere 
Would check the pity or refrain the tear: 

A lighter spirit in his bosom rose, 
_ As near the road he souglit an hour's repose. 


And there he found it: he had left the town, 
But buildings yet were scatter’d up and down; 
To one of these, half-ruin’d and half-built, 

‘Was traced this child of wretchedness and guilt; 
‘There on the remnant of a beggar’s vest, 

Thrown by in scorn! the sufferer sought for rest; 
There was this scene of vice and wo to close, 
And there the wretched body found repose, 


LETTER XIII, 





THE ALMS-HOUBE AND TRUSTEES. 


Do good by elealth, and blush to find it fame. 


‘There are a sort of men whose visages 
Do cream and mantle like a standing pool, 
And do a wilful stillness entertain, 
‘With purpose to be drose'd in an opinion; 
As who wouldsay, “1am Sir Oracle, 
And when I ope my lips let no dog bark.” 
é Merchant of Venice. 


Sum felix; quis enim neget? felixque manebe ; 
, Hoc quoque quis dubitet ? Tutum me copia fecit. 


The frugal Merchant—Rivalship in Modes of. 
Frugahty—Private Exceptions to the general 
Manners—Alms-House built—~Its Description 
Founder dies—Six Trustees—Sir Denys Brand, 
a Principal—His Eulogium in the Chronicles of 
the Day—Truth reckoned invidious on these 
Occasions~—An Explanation of the Magnanimity 
and Wisdom of Sir Denys—His Kinds of Mod- 
eration and Humility—Laughton, his Successor; 
-a planning, ambitious, wealthy Man—Advancey, 
ment in Lile his perpetual Object, and all ‘Things, 
made the Mcans of it—His Idea of Falsehood 
—His Resentment dangerous: how removed— 
Success produces Love of Flattery: his daily 
Gratification—His Merits and Acts of. Kindnse” 
—His proper Choice of Alms-Men—lIn “this 
Respect meritorioue—His Predecessor not so 
cautious. 


Leave now our streets, and in yon plain behold 
Those pleasant seats for the reduced and old; 

A merchant's giit, whose wife and children died, 
When he to saving all his powers applied ; 

He wore his coat till bare was every thread, 
And with the meanest fare his body fed. 

He had a female cousin, who with care 

Walk’d in his steps, and learn'd of him to spare ; 
With emulation and success they strove, 
Improving still, still seeking to improve, 

As if that useful knowledge they would gain— 
How little food would human life sustain: 

No pauper came their table's crums to crave; 
Scraping they lived, but not a scrap they gave: 
When beggars saw the frugal merchant pass, 

It moved their pity, and they said, * Alas! 

Hard is thy fate, my brother,” and they felt 

A beggar’s pride as they that pity dealt : 

The dogs, who learn of man to scorn the poor, 
Bark’d him away from ev'ry decent door ; 2 
While they who saw him bare, but thought him rich, 
To show respect or scorn, they knew not which. 


But while our merchant seem'd so base and mean, 
He hud his wanderings, sometimes ‘* not unseen ;? 
To give in secret was a favourite act, 

Yet more than once they took him in the fact : 
To scenes of various wo he nightly went, 

And serious sums in healing misery spent 5 

Oft has he chcer'd the wretched, at a rate 

For which he daily might have dined on plate ; 
He has been seen—his hair all silver-white, 
Shaking and shining—as he stole by night, 

To feed unenvied on his still delight. 

A two-fold taste he had; to give and spare, 
Both were his duties, and had equal care ; 

It was his joy, to sit alone and fast, 

Then send a widow and her boys repast: 

Tears in his eyes would, spite of him, appear, 
But he from other cyes has kept the tear: 

All ina wint’ry night from far he came, 

To soothe the sorrows of a suff’ring dame 3 
‘Whose husband robb’d him, and to whom he meant 
A ling’ring, but reforming punishment : : 
Home then he walk'd, and found his anger rise, 
When fire and rush-light met his troubled eyes; 
But these extinguish’d, and his prayer addresa’d 
To Heaven in hope, he calmly sank to rest 
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~~ His seventieth year was pass’d, and then was seen 
+A building rising on the northern green ; 
There was no blinding all his neighbours’ eyes, 
Or surely no one would have scen it rise : 
Twelve rooms contiguous stood, and six were near, 
'Tiicre men were placed, and sober matrons here ; 
There were behind sinall useful gardens made, 
Benches before, and trees to give them shade ; 
In the first room were scen, above, below, 
“Some inarks of taste, a few attempts at show ; 
he founder's picture and his arms were there, 
(Not till he left us,) and an elbow'd chair ; 
‘There, *mid these signs of his superior place, 
Sat the mild ruler of this humble race. 











Within the row are men who strove in vain, 
Through yeurs of trouble, wealth and ease to gain ; 
Tess must they have than an appointed sum, 

And frecinen becn, or hither must not come ; 

“Phey should be decent and command respect 

(hough needing fortune,) whom these doors pro- 
teet, 

And should for thirty distnal years have tried 

For peuce unfelt and competence denied. 


Strange! that o'er men thus train’d in sorrow’s 
school, 
Power must be held, and they must live by rule; 
Infirm, corrected by misfortunes, old, 
Their habits settled and their passions cold ; 
Of health, wealth, power, and worldly cares, bereft, 
Still must they not at liberty be left; 
There must be one to rule them, to restrain 
And guide the movements of his crring train. 


If then control imperious, check scvere, 
Be needed where such reverend men appear; 
‘To what would youth, without such checks, aspire, 





ec the wild wish, uncurb’d the strong desire ? 
And where (in college or in camp) they found 
‘The heart ungovern’d and the hand unbound ? 


His house endow’d, the gencrous man resign’d 
All power to rule, nay power of choice declined ; 
He and the female saint survived to view 
Yheir work complete, and bade the world adieu! 


Six are the guardians of this happy seat, 
And one presides when they on business meet ; 
As each expires, the five a brother choose ; 

Nor would Sir Denys Brand the charge refuse ; 
* True, 'twas bencath him, “ but to do men good 
Was motive never by his heart withstood :” 
He too is gone, and they again must strive 

To find a man in whom his gifts survive. 





Now, in the various records of the dead, 
Thy worth, Sir Denys, shall be weigh’d and read 
‘There we the glory of thy house shall trace, 
With cach alliance of thy noble race. 


“Yes! here we have him!—“Came in Wil- 
tiaum’s reign, 

‘The Norman brand; the blood without a stain ; 

From the fierce Dane and rader Saxon clear, 

Pict, Irish, Scot, or Cambrian mountaincer; 

Bat the pure Norman was the sacred spring, 

And he, Sir Denys, was in heart a king = 

Erect in person and so firm in soul, 

Fortune he seem'd to govern and control; 


Generous as he who gives his all away, 
Prudent as one who toils for weekly pay; 
In him all merits were decreed to meet, 
Sincere, though cautious, frank, and yet discreet, 
Just ali his dealings, faithful every word, 
{is passions’ master, and his temper’s lord.” 
Yet more, kind dealers in decaying fame? 
His magnanimity you next proclaim ; 
You give him learning, join’d with sound goo 
! sense, 
And match his wealth with his benevolence ; 
What hides the multitude of sins, you add, 
Yet scem to doubt if sins he ever had. 


Poor honest truth! thou writest of living men, 
And art a railer and detracter then; 
They die, aguin to be described, and now 
A foe to merit and mankind art thou! 


Why banish truth? it injures not the dead, 
It aids not them with flattery to be fed ; 
And when mankind such perfect pictures view, 
They copy less the more they think them true. 
Let us a mortal as he was behold, 
And see the dross adhering to the gold; 
When we the errors of the virtuous state, 
Then erring men their worth may emulate. 


View then this picture of a noble mind, 
Let him be wise, magnanimous, and kind ; 
What was the wisdom? Was it not the frown 
That keeps all question, all inquiry down? 
His words were powerful and decisive all, 
But his slow reasons came for no man’s call. 
“°T is thus,” he cried, no doubt with kind inten 
To give results and sparc all argument :— 


“ Let it be spared—all men at least agree 
Sir Denys Brand had magnanimity : 
His were no vulgar charities ; none saw 
Him like the merchant to the hut withdraw; 
He left to meaner minds the simple deed, 
By which the houscless rest, the hungry feed ; 
His was a public bounty vast and grand, 
“T was not in him to work with viewless hand; _ 
He raised the room that towers above the street, 
A public room where grateful partica meet; 
He first the life-boat plann’d: to him the place 
Is deep in debt—’t was he revived the race ; 
To every public act this hearty friend 
Would give with freedom or with frankness lend 
His money built the jail, nor prisoner yet 
Sits at his ease, but he must feel the debt ; 
To these let candour add his vast display, 
Around his mansion all ig grand and gay, 
And this is bounty with the name of pay.” 


I grant the whole, nor from one deed retract, 
But wish recorded too the private act ; 
All these were great, but still our hearts approve 
i Those simpler tokens of the christian love ; 
°T would give me joy some gracious deed to meet, 
That has not call’d for glory through the street : 
Who felt for many, could not always shun, 
In some soft moment, to be kind to one; 
And yct they tell us, when Sir Denys died, 
‘That not a widow in the Borough sigh’d ; 
Great were his gifts, his mighty heart I own, 
; But why describe what all the world has known? 
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The rest is petty pride, the useless art 

Of a vain mind to hide a swelling heart. 

Small was his private room; men found him there 
By a plain table, on a paltry chair; 

A wretched floor-cloth, and some prints around, 
The easy purchase of a single pound : 

These humble tritles and that stady simall 

Make a strong contrast with the servants’ hall; 
"There barely comfort, here a prond ¢ 
The pompou: of pamper'd idleness, 

Where the slevk regacs with one consent declare, 
“They would not live upon his honour’s fare ; 

“He daily took but one half-hour to dine, 

¥On one poor dish and some three sips of wine ; 
‘Phen he'd abuse them for their sumptuous feasts, 
And say, “ My fricnds! you auake yourselves like 
i beasts ; 

One dish suffices any man to dine, 

But you are greedy as a herd of swine; 

"Learn to be tempcrate."—Had they dared ? obey, 
‘He would have praised and turn'd them all away. 





Friends met Sir Denys riding in his ground, 
And there the meckness of his spirit found : 
For that grey coat, not new for many a year, 
‘Hides all that would like decent dress appear + 
An old brown pony ’t was his will to ride, 
Who shafited onward, and from side to side ; 
A five-pound purchase, but so fat and sleek, 
“His very plenty made the creature weak. 





“Sir Denys Brand! and on so poor a steed !" 
“Poor! it may be—such things I never heed :” 
And who that youth behind, of pleasant mien, 
.Equipp'd as one who wishes to be seen, 

Upon a horse, twice victor for a plate, 

“A noble hunter, bought at dearest rate ?— 

Him the lad fearing, yet resolved to guide, 

‘He curbs his spirit, while he strokes his pride, 


“A handsome youth, Sir Denys; and a horse 

“OF finer figure never trod the course,— 
1" Yours, without question ?”"—* Yes! I think a groom 
+ Bought me the beast; I cannot say the sum: 
gbride him not, it is a foulish pride 
{Men have in cattle—but my people ride ; 
"Phe boy is—hark ye, sirrah! what’s your name? 
. Ay, Jacob, yes! I recollect—the same ; 

As I bethink me now, a tenant’s son— 
tl think a tenant—is your father one ?” 


There was an idle boy who ran about, 
And found his master’s humble spirit out; 
¢He would at awful distance snatch a look, 

* Then run away and hide him in some nook ; 
“For oh!” quoth he, “I dare not fix my sight 
‘On him, his grandeur puts me in a fright; 
Oh! Mister Jacob, when you wait on him, 
Do you not quake and tremble every limb?” 


‘The steward soon had orders—* Summers, ge 
Thut Sam be clothed, and let him wait on me.” 


Sir Denys died, bequeathing all affairs 
‘In trust to Laughton’s long experienced cares ; 
Before a guardian, and Sir Denys dead, 
All rule and power devolved upon his head: 


Laughton, too wise to be a dupe to fame, 
Cared not a whit of what descent he came, 
“Till he was rich; he then conceived the thought 
| To fish for pedigree, but never caught: 
All his desire, when he was young and poor, 
Was to advance; he never cared for more: 
|* Let me buy, sell, bo factor, take a wife, 
Take any road to get along in lite.” 


1 Was hea miser then? a robber ? foe 

''To those whe trusted? a deceiver ?—No! 

Ife was ambitious; all his powers of mind 

Were to one end controll'd, improved, combined ; 
| Wit, learning, jndgaient, were, by his account, 
Steps for the lidder he design'd to mount : 

Such step was money: weulth was but his skivc, 
For power he gain’d it, and for power he gave; - 
Fall well the Borough knows that he'd the art 
Of bringing money to the surest mart; 

Friends too were aids, they led to certain ends, 
iIncrease of power and claim on other friends, 
A favourite step was marriage: then he gain'd 
| Seat in our hall, und o’cr his party reign'd; 
Honses and lands he bought, and long'd to buy, 
But never drew the springs of purchase dry, 
And thus at last they answer'd every eall, 

The failing found bim ready for their fall: 

Ue walks along the strect, the mart, the quay, 
And looks and matters, “ This belongs to me.” 
Tis passions all partook the general bent ; 

j Interest inform'd him when he should resent, 
How long resist, and on what terms relent 

In points where he determined to suecced, 

In vain might reason or compassion plead ; 
But gain’d his point, he was the best of men, 
’T was loss of time to be vexatious then : 
Hence he was mild to all men whom he led, 
Of all who dared resist the scourge and dread. 














Falsehood in him was not the uscless lie 
Of boasting pride or laughing vanity ; 
It was the gainful, the persuading art, 
That made its way and won the doubting heart, 
Which argued, soften’d, humbled, and prevail’d ; 
Nor was it tried till ev'ry truth had fuil’d; 
No sage on carth could more than he despise 
| Degrading, poor, unprofitable lies 


Though fond of gain, and grieved by wanton 
waste, 

|'To social partics he had no distaste ; 

| With one presiding purpose in his view, 

He sometimes could descend to trifle too! 

Yet, in these moments, he had still the art 

To ope the looks and close the guarded heart 3 

;And, like the public host, has sometimes made 

;A grand repast, for which the guests have paid. 


At length, with power enducd and wealthy 
grown, 

Frailties and passions, long suppress’d, were shown; 

Then to provoke him'was @ dangerous thing, 

His pride would punish, and bis temper sting ; 

Bis powerful hatred sought th’ avenging hour, 

And his proud vengeance strack with all his pawes, 

Save when th' offender took a prudent way 

Tlic rising: storin of fary-to allay’ 
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“OF; better yet (its swelling force t? assuage,) 
Ry pouring oil of flattery on its rage. 

And now, of all thé heart approved, possess’d, 
Fear’d, favour'd, follow'd, dreuded, and caress'd, 
Hesgently yiclds to one meiliflnens joy, 

‘The only swect that is not found to cloy, 
Bland adulation! other pleasures pall 
. On the sick taste, and transient are they all; 
But this one sweet has such enchanting power, 
more we take, the faster we devour} 
‘Nauscous to those who must the dose apply, 
~ And most disgusting to the standers-by ; 
Yet in all companies will Laughton feed, 
“sig care how grossly men perform the deed. 

As gapes the nursling, or, what comes more near, 
Some Fricndly.island chief, for hourly cheer; 
When wives and slaves, attending round his seat, 
Prepare by turns the masticated meat: 

S6 for this master, husband, parent, friend, 
His ready slaves their various efforts blend, 
And, to théir lord still cagerly inclined, 

Pour the crude trash of a dependent mind, 


But let the muse assign the man his due: 
Worth he possess’d, nor were his virtues few ic 
He sometimes help’d the injured in their eause ; 
His power and purse have back‘d the failing laws 
He for religion has a due respect, 

And all his serious notions are correct ; 

Although he pray’d and languish’d for a son, 

He grew resign’d when Heaven denied him one; 

He never to this quiet mansion sends 

Subject unfit, in compliment to friends : 

Not so Sir Denys, wha would yet protest 

He always chose the worthiest and the best : 

Not men in trade by various loss brought down, 

Bat those whose glory once amazed the town, 

Who their last guinea in their pleasures spent, 

‘Yet never fell so low as to repent ; 

To these bis pity he could largely deal, 

Weulth they had known, and therefore want could 
fecl. 

Thrce seats were vacant while Sir Denys reign'd, 
And thrce such favourites their admission gain’d; 
‘These let us view, still more to understand 

— The inoral feelings of Sir Denys Brand. 
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LETTER XIV. 
INHABITANTS OF THE ALMS-HOUSE.—BLANEY. 


Sed onia eve 








a inest viltis ator, amne futuram: 
lent brevem prnsentia fructum, 
Et ruitin veti‘mm damui secura tibida, 
CLAUDIAN. im Eutrop. 
Nunquam parvo contenta peracta 
Et amesitorum terra pelugoque eiborum 
Ambitiosa flames et laut gloria mensw. 









Ft Luxus, populator Opum, tibia 
Anfelix humili gressu comitatue F. 
CLAU 

Behold what blessing wealth to life can tend ? 
POPE. 





per adhgreng, 





Ss. 
DIAN, in Rufinum, 





Blancy, a wealthy Weir, dissipated, and reduced to 
Poverty — His Fortune restored by Marriage : 
a) 


again consumed—His Manner of living in the. 
West Indies—Reealled to a larger Inheritance 
—His more refined and expensive Luxuries— 
Tlis Method of quicting Conscience—Death of 
his Wife. in become poor—His Method of 
supporting Existence—His Ideas of Religion 
His Habits and Connexions when old—Adniitted, 
into the Alms-House. 





Osserve that tall pale veteran! what a look 

Of shame and guilt! who cannot read that book ? 
Misery and mirth are blended in his face, 

Much innate vileness and some outward grace ; 
There wishes strong and stronger grief are seen, 
Looks cver changed, and never one serene : 

Show not that manner, and these features all, 

‘The scrpent’s cunning and the sinner’s fall? 


Hark to that laughter !—"t is the way he takes 
To force applause for each vile jest he makes. 
Such is yon man, by partial favour sent 
To these calm seats to ponder and repent, 


Blaney, a wealthy heir at twenty-one, 
At twenty-five was ruin’d and undone: 
{These yeurs with grievous crimes we nced not load,’ 
| He found his rain in the common road.— : 
Gamed without skill, without inquiry pouee 
Lent without love, and borrow’d without ought. 
Bat, gay and handsome, he had soon the dower 
Of a kind wealthy widow in his power. 


Then he aspired to loftier flights of vice, : 
‘To singing harlots of enormous price: a 
He took a jockey in his gig to buy 

A horse, so valued, that a duke was shy. 

‘To gain the plaudits of the knowing few, N 


Gamblers and grooms, what would not Blaney do? 
His dearest friend, at that improving age, : 
Was Hounslow Dick, who drove the western stage 


Cruel he was not—iIf he left his wife, 
He left her to her own pursuits in life ; 
Deaf to reports, to all expenses blind, 
"Profuse, not just, and carcless, but not kind. 


Yet thus assisted, ten long winters pass'd 
wasting guineas ere he saw his last ; 

!'Then he began to reason, and to feel 

| He could not dig, nor had he Icarn’d to steal, 
And should he beg as long as he might live, 

He justly fear'd that nobody would give: 

But he could charge a pistol, and at will, 

! All that was mortal, by a bullet kill. 

j And he was taught, by those whom he would call 
Man’s surest guides—that he was mortal all. 


While thus he thought, still waiting for the day, 
When he should dare to blow his brains away, 
A place for him a kind relation found, 
Where England’s monarch ruled, but far from 
English ground. 
| He gave employ that might for bread suffice, 
Corvect his habits and restrain his vice. 








Tiere Blaney tried (what such man’s miseries 
teach) 

To find what pleasures were within his reach. 

‘These be enjoy'd, thongh not in jnst the style 

i He onee possess’d them in his native isle, 
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Congenial souls he found in every place, 

Vice in all soils, and charms in every race: 

His lady took the same amusing way, 

And laugh'd ‘at Tine till he had turn’d them grey. 
At length for England once again they steer’d, 
By ancient views and new designs endear'd ; 

His kindred dicd, and Blaney now became 

An heir to one who never heard his name. 


What could he now 7—The man had tried before 


" The joys of youth, and they were joys ao more. 


To vicious picasure he was still inclined, 

But vice must now be season’d and refined ; 
Then as a swinc he would on pleasure seize, 
Now common pleasures had no power to pleage. 
Beauty alone has for the vulgar charms, 

He wanted beauty trembling with alarms. 

His was no more a youthful dream of joy, 

‘The wretch desired to ruin and destroy. 

He bought indulgence with a boundless price, 
Most plcased when decency bow’d down to vice, 
When a fair dame her husband’s honour sold, 
And a frail countess play’d for Blaney’s gold. 


“ But did not conscience in her anger rise 2” 
‘Yes! and he learn’d her terrors to despise : 
When stung by thought, to soothing books he fled, 
And grew composed and harden'd as he read. 
Tales of Voltaire, and essays gay and slight, 
Pleased him and shone with their phosphoric light: 
Which, though it rose from objects vile and base, 
Where’er it came threw splendour on the place, 
And was that light which the deluded youth, 
And this grey sinner, deem’d the light of truth. 


He different works for different cause admired, 
Some fix’d his judgment, some his passions fired. 
To cheer the mind and raise a dormant flame, 
He had the books, decreed to lasting shame, 
Which those who read are careful not to name. 
These won to vicious act the yielding heart, 

And then the cooler reasoners soothed the smart. 


He heard of Blount, and Mandeville, and Chubb, 
How they the doctors of their day would drub; 
How Hume had dwelt on miracles so well, 

‘That none would now believe a miracle. 
And though he cared not works so grave to read, 


He caught their faith and sign’d the sinner’s creed. 


Thus was he pleased to join the laughing side, 
Nor ceased the !aughter when his lady died ; 
‘Yet was he kind and careful of her fame, 
And on her tomb inscribed a virtuous name 3 
“ A tender wife, respected, and so forth,” 
The marble still bears witness to the worth. © 
He has some children, but he knows not where; 
Something they cost, but neither love nor care: 
A father’s feelings he has never known, 
His joys, his sorrows, have been all his own. 


He now would build—and lofty seat he built, 
And sought, in various ways, rclicf from guilt. 
Restless, for ever anxious to obtain 
Ease for the heart by ramblings of the brain, 

He would have pictures, and of course a taste; 
And found a thousand means his wealth to waste. 
Newmarket steeds he bought at mighty cost; 


. They sometimes won, but Blaney always lost. 


Quick came his ruin, came when he had still” 
For life a relish, and in pleasure skill. 
By his own idle reckoning he supposed 
His wealth would last bim till his life was close 
But no! he found his final hoard was spent, 
While he had years to suffer andrepent,  ~ 
Yet at the last, his noble niind to show, 
And in his misery how he bore the blow, 
He view’d his only guinea, then suppress’d, 
For a short time, the tumults in his breast, ‘ 
And, moved by pride, by habit and despair, 
|Gave it an opera-bird to hum an air. 


Come ye! who live for pleasure, come, behold 
A man of pleasure when he's poor and old; =~ 
When he looks back through life, and cannot fina 
A single action to relieve his mind ; 

When he looks forward, striving still to keep 
A steady prospect of eternal sleep ; 
When not one friend is left, of all the train, 
Whom ’twas his pride and boast to entertain,—— 
Friends now employ’d from house to house to run 
And say, “ Alas! poor Blaney is undone !”—~ 
Those whom he shook with ardour by the hand, 
By whom he stood as long as he could stand, 
Who scem’d to him from all deception clear, 
And who, more strange! might think themselves 
sincere. 


Lo! now the hero shuffling through the town. 
To hunt a dinner and to beg a crown. ‘ 
To tell an idle tale, that boys may smile; 

To bear a strumpet’s billet-doux a mile; 

To cull a wanton for a youth of wealth 

(With reverend view to both his taste and health); 
To be a useful, needy thing between 

Fear and desire—the pander and the screen ; 

To flatter picturcs, houses, horses, dress, 

The wildest fashion or the worst excess; 

To be the grey seducer, and entice 

Unbcarded folly into acts of vice: : 

And then, to level every fente which law 

And virtue fix to keep the mind in awe, 

He first inveigles youth to walk astray, 

Next prompts and soothes them in their fatal way, 
‘Then vindicates the deed, and makes the mind his 


Prey. 


Unhappy man! what pains he takes to state— 
(Proof of his fear !) that all below is fate; 
‘That all proceed in one appointed track, 
Where none can stop, or take their journey back. 
Then what is vice or virtue ?—Yct hel! rail 
At priests till memory and quotation fail; 
He reads, to learn the various ills they ve done, 
And calls them vipers, every mother’s son. 


He is the harlot’s aid, who wheedling tries 
To move her friend for vanity’s supplies. 
To weak indulgence he allures the mind, 
Loth to be duped, but willing to be kind. 
And if successful—what the labour pays? 
He gets the friend's contempt and Chice’s praise, 
Who, in her triumph, eondescends to say, 
“ What a good creature Blaney was to-day !” 


Hear the poor demon when the young attend, * 
And willing ear to vile experience lend; 
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When he relates (with laughing, leering eye) 
*The tale licentious, mix'd with blasphemy. 

+ No genuine gladness his narrations cause, 
The frailest heart denies sincere applause : 
Aud many a youth has tarn'’d him half aside, 
And laugh’d aloud, the sign of shame to hide. 


Blaney, no aid in his vile cause to lose, 

Buys pictures, prints, and a licentious muse} 
* He borrows every help from every art, 
Mo stir the passions and mislead the heart. 

But from the subject let us soon escape, 

Nor give this feature all its ugly shape : 

Some to their crimes escape trom satire owe, 
‘Poo shall describe what Blaney dares to show? 


- While thus the man, to vice and passion slave, 
Was, with his follies, moving to the grave, 
The ancient ruler of this mansion died, 

And Blaney boldly for the seat applied. 

Sir Denys Brand, then guardian, join’d his suit; 
“'T is true,” said he, “ the fellow's quite a brute— 
“A very beast; but yet, with all his sin, 

“ He has a manner—let the devil in.” 


Classes of Society—Her Kind of Character— 
‘The favoured Lover—Her Management of him: 
his of her—Aftcr one Period, Clelia with an At- 
torney: her Manner and Situation there—An- 
other such Period, when her Fortune still de- 
clines—Mistress of an Inn—A Widow—Another 
such Interval: she becomes poor and infirm, but 
still vain and frivoloas—The fallen Vanity— 
Admitted into the House: meets Blaney. 


We had a sprightly nymph—in every town 

Are some such sprites, who wander up and down; 
She had her useful arts, and could contrive, 

In time's despite, to stay at twenty-five ;— 

“ Here will I rest; move on, thou lying year, 
This is mine age, and I will rest me here.” 


Arch wes her look, and she had pleasant ways 
Your good opinion of her heart to raise; 
Her speech was lively, and with ease express’d, 
And well she judged the tempers she addres: 
If some soft stripling had her keenness felt, 





They half complied, they gave the wish’d retreat, She knew the way to make his anger melt; 


But raised a worthier to the vacant seat. 


Thus forced on ways unlike each former way, 
Thus led to prayer without a heart to pray, 
He quits the gay and rich, the young and free, 
Among the badge-men with a badge to be: 
He sees an humble tradesman raised to rule 
‘The grey-beard pupils of this moral school ; 
Where he himself, an old licontious boy, 
Will nothing learn, and nothing can enjoy ; 
In temp'rate measures he must cat and drink, 
:And, pain of pains! must live alone and think. 


Wit was allow’d her, though but few could bring 
Direct example of a witty thing; 

*T was that gay, pleasant, smart, engaging specch 
Her beaux admired, and just within their reach 
Not indiscreet perhaps, but yet more free 

Than prudish nymphs allow their wit to be. 


Novels and plays, with poems, old and new, 
Were all the books our nymph attended to; 
Yet from the press no treatise issucd forth, 
But she would speak precisely of its worth. 


She with the London stage familiar grew, 


In vain, by fortune’s siniles, thrice affluent made, } And every actor's name and merit knew ; 


Still has he debts of ancient date unpaid; 
‘Thrice into penury by error thrown, 

Not one right maxim has he made his own; 
The old men shun him,—some his vices hate, 
And all abhor his principles and prate; 

Nor love nor ciire for him will mortal show, 
Savea frail sister in the female row. 





LETTER XV. 





She told how this or that their part mistook, 
And of the rival Romeos gave the look; 

Of either house ’t was hers the strength to see, 
‘Then judge with candour—“ Drury-Lane for me.” 


What made this knowledge, what this skill com- 
plete ? 
A fortnight’s visit in Whitechapel-street. 


Her place in life was rich and poor between, * 
With those a favourite, and with these a queen ; 
She could her parts assume, and condescend 
To friends more humble while an humble friend ; 
And thus a welcome, lively guest could pass, 


INHABITANTS OF THE ALMS-HOUSE—CLELIA.| Threading her pleasant way from class to class. 


She early found herself mistress of herself., All she did was 
right: alt she said was admired. Early, very early, 
dismisa blushes from her cheek : 


“ Her reputation ?”—That was like hor wit, 


did she | And seem’d her manner and her state to fit; 
she cvuld not blush, because! Something there was, what, none presumed to say, 


the could not doubt; and silence, whatever waa the aubject, |Clouds lightly passing on a smiling day— 


‘waa as much A stranger to her as diffidence. 
RICHARDSON. 


Quo fugit Venus? het! Quove color? decens 
Quo motus? Quid habeas illiue, illius, 
Que epi it amores, 
Quw me aurpuerat mihi? 
HORAT. lib. iv, od. 13. 











Her lively and pleasant Manners-—Her Reading 
and Decision—Her intercourse with different 


‘Whispers and hints which went from car to ear, 
And mix’d reports no judge on earth could clear. 


But of each sex a friendly number press'd 
To joyous banquets this alluring guest: 
‘There, :f indulging mirth, and freed from awe, 
If pleasing all, and pleased with all she saw, 
Her speech were free, and such as freely dwelt 
On the same feelings ull around her felt; 

Or if some fond presuming favourite tried 
‘To come so near as once to be denied; 
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‘Yet not with brow so stern or speech so nice, 
But that he ventured on denial twice:— 

If these have been, and so has scandal taught, 
Yet malice never found the proof she sought. 


But then came one, the Lovelace of his day, 
Riess, prond, and erafty, handsome, brave, and gay ; 
Yet loved he not those libour’d plans and arts, 
But left the business to the ladies’ hearts, 

‘And when he found then in a proper train, 

He thought all else superfluous and vain: 

But in that training he was deeply taught, 

‘And rarely fuil'd of gaining ull he sought; 

He knew low far directly on to go, 

How to recede and dally to and fro; 

How to tmuke all the passions his allies, 

And, when he saw thei in contention rise, 

To watch the wrought-up heart, and conquer by 
surprise. 


Oar heroine fear’d hin not; it was her part, 
To make sure conquest of such gentle heart— 
Of one so mild and humble ; for she saw 
In Henry’s eye a love chastised by awe. 

Her thonghts of virtue were not all sublime, 

Nor virtuous all her thoughts ; ’t was now her time 
To buit cach hook, in every way to please, 

And the rich prize with dext'rous hand to seize, 
She had no virgin-terrors ; she could stray 

In all love's maze, nor fear to lose her ‘way 5 

Nay, could go near the precipice, nor dread 

A failing caution or a giddy head ; 

She'd fix her eyes upon the roaring flood, 

And dance upon the brink where danger stood. 


”T was nature all, she judged, in one so young, 
To drop the cye and falter in the tongue ; 
'To be about to take, and then command 
His daring wish, and only view the hand : 
Yes! all was nature; it became a maid 
Of gentle soul t? encourage love afraid ;— 
He, so unlike the confident and bold, 
Would fly in mute despair to find her cold: 
‘The young and tender germ requires the sun 
To make it spread: it must be smiled upon, 
Thus the kind virgin gentle means devised, 
‘Yo gain a heart so fond, a hand so prized; 
More gentle still she grew, to change her way, 
Would cause confusion, danger, and delay; 
Thus (an increase of gentleness her mode,) 
She took a plain, unvaried, certain road, 
Aad every hour belicved success was near, 
‘Till there was nothing left to hope or fear. 


It must be own'd that in this strife of hearts, 
Man hes advantage—has euperior arts: 
‘The lover's aim is to the nymph unknown, 
Nor is she always certain of her own; 

Or has her fears, nor these can so disguise, 
But he who searches, reads them in her eyes, 
In the avenging frown, in the regretting sighs: 
These are his signals, and he learns to steer 
The straighter course whenever they appear. 


“Pass we ten years, and what was Clelia’s fate ?” 
At an attorney’s board alert she sate, 
Not legal mistress : he with other men 


And when he knew he might the bliss commezd, 
He other blessing sought, without the hand; 
For still he felt alive the lambent flame, bt 
And offer’d her a home,—and home she came. 


There, though her higher friendships lived no 
more, 

She loved to speak of what she shared before-— 
“Of the dear Lucy, heiress of the hall,— 
Of good Sir Peter,—of their annual ball, 
And the fair countess !—Oh ! she loved them abY! 
The humbler clients of her friend would stare, 
The knowing smile,—but neither caused her care ; 
She brought her spirits to her humble state, 
And soothed with idle dreams her frowning {p< 


“Ten summers pass’d, and how was Clelia then?” 
Alas! she suffer'd in this trying ten; 
The pair had parted; who to him attend, 2 
Must judge the nymph unfaithful to her friend ; 
But who on her would equal faith bestow, 
Would think him rash,—and surely she mast know. 


Then as a matron Clelia taught a school, 
But nature gave no talents fit tor rule: 
Yet now, though marks of wasting years were seen, 
Some touch of sorrow, some uttuck of spleen; 
Still there was life, a spirit quick and gay, 
And lively speech and elegant array. 


‘The Griffin's landlord these allared so far, ~ 
He made her mistress of his heart and bar; * 
He had no idle retrospective whim, 

Till she was his, her deeds concern’d not him. 
So far was well,—but Clelia thought not fit 

(In all the Griffin needed) to submit: 

Gaily to dress and in the bar preside, 

Soothed the poor spirit of degraded pride; 

But cooking, waiting, welcoming a crew 

Of noisy guests, were arts she never knew: 
Hence daily wars, with temporary truce, \ 

His vulgar insult and her keen abuse 5 

And as their spirits wasted in the strife, 

Both took the Griffin's ready aid of life; 

But she with greater prudence—Harry tried 
More powerful aid, and in the triul died ; 

Yet drew down vengeance: in no distant time, 
Th’ insolvent Griffin struck his wings sublime ;— 
Forth froin her palace walk'd th’ ejected queen, 
And show’d to frowning fate a look serene ; 

Gay spite of time, thongh poor, yet well attired, 
Kind without love, and vain if not admired. 


Another term is past; ten other years 
Tn various trials, troubles, views, and fears: 
Of these some pass’d in small attempts at trade; 
Houses she kept for widowers lately made ; 
For now she said, “They'll miss th’ endearing 

friend, 

And I'll be there the soften’d heart to bend :” 
And true a part was done as Clelia plann’d—_ 
The heart was soften’d but she miss’d the hand. 
She wrote a novel, and Sir Denys said, 
The dedication was the best he read ; 
But Edgeworths, Smiths, and Radcliffes so engross’d 


Once sought her hand, but other viewa were then ;| The public ear, that all her paina were lost. 
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Tovkeep a toy-shop was attempt the last, 
There too she fail’d, and schemes and hopes were 
* past. . 


Now friendlesa, sick and old, and wanting bread, 
‘THE first-born tears of fallen pride were shed— ~ 
True, bitter tears ; and yet that wounded pride, 
Among the poor, for poor distinctions sigh’d. 
Though now her tales were to her audience fit; . 

“Though loud her tones and valgar grown her wit; 

FRough now her dress—(but let me not explain 

. The pitcous patch-work of the needy-vain, 

The flirtish form to coarse materials lent, 

. And one poor robe through fifty fashions sent ;) 
Tiough all within was sad, without was mean,— ° 
Still "t was her wish, her comfort to be seen: 
She would to plays on lowest terms resort, 
Where once her box was to the beaux a court; 
And, strange delight! to that same house where she 
Join’d in the dance, all gaiety and glee, 
Now with the menials crowding to the wall, 
She'd see, not share, the pleasures of the ball, 
‘And with degraded vanity unfold, 
How she too triumph’d in the years of old. 
To her poor friends ’t is now her pride to tell 
On what a height she stood before she fell ; 
At church she points to one tall seat, and “ There 
We sat,” she cries, “when my papa was mayor.” 
Not quite correct in what she now relates, 
She alters persons, and she forges dates ; 
And finding memory’s weaker help decay’d, 

* he boldly calls invention to her aid. 


Touch’d by the pity he had felt before, 
For her Sir Denys oped the alms-house door: 
“ With all her faults,” he said, “the woman knew 
How to distinguish—had a manner too: 
And, as they say, she is allied to some 
In decent station—let the creature come.” 


Here she and Blaney meet, and take their view 
Of all the pleasures they would still pursue : 
Boor after hour they sit, and nothing hide 
Of vices past; their follies are their pride ; 
‘What to the sober and the cool are crimes, 
They boast—exulting in those happy times; 
. The darkest deeds no indignation raise, 
The purest virtue never wins their praise; 
But still they on their ancient joys dilate, 
Still with regret departed glories state, 
“And mourn their grievous fall, and curse their rigo- 
Tous fate. 





LETTER XVI. 





INHABITANTS OF THE ALMS-HOUSE—BENBOW. 


Thou art the Knight of the Burning Lamp—if thou wast any 
way given to virtue, | would awear by thy face ; my oath should 
be by this fire. Oh! thou‘rt a perpetual triumph, thou hast 
saved me 4 thousand marka in links and torches, walking in a 
ight betwixt tavern and tavern. SHAKSPEARE. 





Ebrietas tibi fida comes, tibi Luxus, et atris, 
Cirva te semper volitans Infamia pennis. 

. SILIUS ITALICUS.. 
10° 





Benbow, an improper Companion for the Badgemen 
of the Alms-house—He resembles Bardolph— 
Left in Trade by bis Father—Contracts useless 
Friendships—His Friends drink with him, and 
employ others—Called worthy and honest! Why 
—Effect of Wine on the Mind of Man—Ben- 
bow’s common Subject—the Praise of departed 
Friends and Patrons— Squire Asgill, at_ the 
Grange: his Manners, Servants, Friends—True 
to his Church: ought therefore to he spared— 
His Son’s different Conduct—Vexation of the 
Father's Spirit if admitled to see the Alteration— 
Captain Dowling, a boon Companion, ready to 
drink at all times, and with any Company: fa- 
mous in his Club-room—His easy Departure— 
Dolley Murrey, a maiden advanced in Years: 
abides by Ratafia and Cards—Her free Manners 
Her Skill in the Game—Her Preparation and 
Death—Benbow, how interrupted: his Submis- 
sion, 





Sze! yonder badgeman, with that glowing face, 
A meteor shining in this sober place ; 

Vast sums were paid, and many years were past, 
Ere gems so rich around their radiance cast! 
Such was the ficry front that Bardolph wore, 
Guiding his master to the tavern-door ; 

There first that meteor rose, and there alone, 

In its due place, the rich effulgence shone : 

But this strange fire the seat of peace invades, 
And shines portentous in these solemn shades. 


Benbow, a boon companion, long approved. 

jovial sets, and (as he thought) beloved, 
Was judged as one to joy and friendship prone, 
And deem’d injurious to himself alone. 
Gen’rous and free, he paid but small regard. 
To trade, and fail’d; and some declared “t was 

hard 2 

‘These were his friends—his foes conceived the case 
Of common kind; he sought and found disgrace : 
The reasoning few, who neither scorn’d nor loved, 
His feelings pitied and his faults reproved. 


Benbow, the father, left possessions fair, 
A worthy name and business to his heir ; 
Benbow, the son, those fair possessions sold, 
And lost his credit, while he spent the gold, 
He was a jovial trader: men enjoy’d 
The night with him; his day was unemploy'd; 
So when his credit and his cash were spent, 
Here, by mistaken pity, he was sent; 
OF late he came, with passions unsubdued, 
And shared and cursed the hated solitude, 
Where gloomy thoughts arise, where grievous cares 

intrude. 


Known but in drink—he found an easy friend, 
Well pleased his worth and honour to commend ; 
And thus inform’d, the guardian of the trust 
Heard the applause and said the claim was just ; 
A worthy soul! unfitted for the strife, ~ 
Care and contention of a busy life ;— a 
Worthy, and why ?—that o’er the midnight bowl 
He made his friend the partner of his soul, . 
And any man his friend :—then thus in glee, 


“ T speak my mind, I love the truth,” quoth he; 
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Till "t was his fate that useful truth to find, 
‘T is sometimes prudent not to speak the.mind, 


With wine inflated, man is all upblown, 
And feels a power which he believes his own; 
With fancy soaring to the skies, he thinks =~ 
His all the virtues all the while he drinks ; 
. But when the gas from the balloon is gone, 
When sober thoughts and serious cares come on, 


. Where then the worth that in himself he found 7— 


Vanish’d—and he sank grov'ling on the ground. 


Still some conceit will Benbow’s mind inflate, 
Poor as he is,—'t is pleasant to relate 
-The joys he once possess’d—it soothes his present 
state. 


Seated with some grey beadsman, he regrets 
His former feasting, though it swell’d his debts ; 
‘Topers once famed, his friends in earlier days, 
Well he describes, and thinks description praise; 
Each hero's worth with much delight he paints; 
Martyrs they were, and he would make them saints.. 


- . “Alas! alas!” Old England now may say, 
“My glory withers; it has had its day: 
We're fallen on evil times; men tead and think; 
Our bold forefathers loved to fight and drink. 


“Then lived the good ’Squire Asgill — what 
change 

Has death and fashion shown us at the Grange ! 
He bravely thought it best became his rank, 
That ali bis tenants and his tradesmen drank ; 
He was delighted from his favourite room 
‘To see them ’cross the park go daily home, 
Praising aloud the liquor and the host, 
And striving who should venerate him most, 


“No pride had he, and there was difference small 
Between the master’s and the servants’ hall ; 
And here or there the guests were welcome all. 
Of Heaven's free gifts he took no special care, 
He never quarrell’d for a simple hare; 

But sought, by giving sport, a sportsman’s name, 
Himself a poacher though at other game: 
He never planted nor inclosed—his-treeg, 
Grew like himsclf, untroubled and at ease. 
Bounds of all kinds he hated, and had felt 
Choked and imprison'd in a modern belt, 
Which some rare genius now has twined about 
The good old house, to keep old neighbours out? 
Along his valleys, in the evening hours, 
The borough-damsels ‘stray’d to gather flowers, 

, Or by the brakes and brashwood of the park, 
To take their pleasant rambles in the dark. 


“Some prudes, of rigid kind, forbore to call 
On the kind fymales—favourites at the hall ; 
But better natures saw, with much delight, 
The different orders of mankind unite ; 
°T was schooling pride to ace the footman wait, 
Smile on his sister and receive her plate. 


“ His worship ever was a churchman true, 
. Ho held in scorn the methodistic crew ; 
May God defend the Church and save the King, 
He'd pray devoutly and divinely sing. : 
Admit that he the holy day would spend 
priesta approve not, still he was a friend; 


Much then I blame the preacher, as too nice,,. 

To call such triffes by the name of vice; 

Hinting, though gently and with cautious speach, 

Of good cxample—'t is their trade to preach: 

But still *t was pity, when the worthy ‘squire 

Stuck to the church, what more could they require ? 

*T was almost joining that fanatic crew, x 

To throw such morals at his honour’s pew ; 

A weaker man, had he been so reviled, 

Had left the place—he only ewore and smiled. : 

— 

« But think, ye rectors and ye curates, think, © . 

Who are your friends, and at their frailties wink; 

Conceive not—mounted on your Sunday-throne, . 

Your fire-hrands fall upon your foes alone; 

They strike your patrons—and, should all with- 

draw, . 

In whom your wisdoms may discern a flaw, 

You would the flower of all your audienee lose, + 

And spend your crackers on their empty pews. + 


“The father dead, the son has found a wife, 
And lives a formal, proud, unsocial life ;—~ 
The lands are now enclosed ; the tenants all, 
Save at a rent-day, never see the hall: 
| No lass is suffer'd o’er the walks to come, 
And if there’s love, they have it all at home. 


“Oh! could the ghost of our good ‘squire arise, 
And see such change; would it believe its eyes? 
Would it not glide about from place to place, * 
And mourn the manners of a feebler race ? 

At that long table, where the servants found 
Mirth and abundance while the year went round ; 
Where a huge pollard on the winter-fire, : 
At a huge distance mede them all retire ; 
Where not a measure in the room was kept, 
And but one rule—they tippled till they slept 
There would it see a pale old hag preside, : 
A thing made up of stinginess and pride ; 
Who carves the meat, as if the flesh could feet, 
Careless whose flesh must miss the plenteous meal : 
Here would the ghost a small coal-fire behold, ’ 
Not fit to keep one body from the cold; 

Then would it fit to higher rooms, and stay 

To view a dull, dress’d company at play ; 

All the old comfort, all the genial fare 

For ever gone! how sternly would it stare! 

And though it might not to their view appear, 
*T would cause among them Iassitude and fear: ’- 
Then wait to see—where he delight has seen— 
The dire effect of fretfulness and spleen. 


“Such were the worthies of these better days ; 
We had their blessings—they shall have our praise. 








“ Of Captain Dowling would you hear me speak 7 
I'd sit and sing his praises for a week : 
‘He was a man, and manlike all his joy,— 
Hm led to question was he ever boy? 
' Beef was his breakfast ; if from sea and salt, 
It relish’d better with his wine of malt; 
Then, till he dined, if walking in or out, 
Whether the gravel teased him or the gout, 
Though short in wind and flannel'd every limb, 
He drank with all who had concerns with him: 
Whatever trader, agent, merchant, came, 


They found hiro ready, every hour the same; 
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+ Whatever liquors might between them pass, 
He took them all, and never balk’d his glass : 
-Nay? with the seamen working in the ship, 

At their reqnest he'd share the grog and flip: 
Butin the club-room was his chief delight, 
And punch the favourite liquor of the night ; 
Man after man they from the trial shrank, 
And Dowling ever was the last who drank : 
Arrived at home, he, ere he sought his bed, 
With pipe and brandy would compose his head ; 
~hién half an hour was o'er the news beguiled, 
When he retired as harmless as a child. 
Set but aside the gravel and the gout, 
And breathing short—his sand ran fairly out. 


“ At fifty-five we lost hin—after that 
J.ife grows insipid and its pleasures flat; 
He had indulged in all that man can have, 
He did not drop a dotard to his grave ; 
Still to the last, his fect upon the chair, 
With rattling lungs now gone beyond repair ; 
When on cach feature death had fix'd his stamp, 
And not a doctor could the body vamp ; 
Still at the last, to hia beloved bowl 
He clang, and cheer'd the sadness of his soul; 
For though a man may not have much to fear, 
Yet death looks ugly, when the view is near: 
—I go,’ he said, * but still my friends shall say, 
*T was aa a man—I did not sneak away; 
An honest life with worthy souls I’ve spent,— 
Come, fill my glass ;’—he took it and he went. 


“Poor Dolly Murrey !—I might live to sce 
My hundredth year, but no such lass as she. 
Easy by nature, in her humour gay, 

She chose her comforts, ratafia and play : 

She loved the social game, the decent glass 5 
And was a jovial, friendly, laughing lass ; 

We sat not then at Whist demure and still, 
But pass’d the pleasant hours at gay quadrille : 
Lame in her side, we placed her in her seat, 
Her hands were free, she cared not for her feet; 
As the gate ended, came the glass around 

(So was the loser cheer’d, the winncr crown’d.) 
Mistress of secrets, both the young and old 

In her confided—not a tale she told ; 

Love never made impression on her mind, 

She held him weak, and all his captives blind ; 
She suffer'd no man her free soul to vex, 

Free from the weakness of her gentle sex ; 
One with whom ours unmoved conversing sate, 
In cool discussion or in free debate. 


‘Once in her chair we'd placed the good old lass, 

Where first she took her preparation-glass : 

By lucky thought she'd been that day at prayers, 
> And long before bad fix'd her small affairs ; 

So all was easy—on her cards she cast 

A smiling look ; I saw the thought that paes’d; 

‘ A king,’ she call’d—though conscious of her skill, 

*Do more,’ I answer'd— More,’ she said, ‘I will? 

And morc she did—cards answer'd to her call, 

She saw the mighty to her mightier fall : 

‘ A vole! a vole!’ phe cried, ‘'tis fairly won, 

‘My game is ended and my work is done ?—— 

‘This said, she gently, witha single sigh, 

Died as one taught and practised how to die. 





“Such were the dead-departed; I survive, 
To breathe in pain among the dead-alive.” 
The bell then call'd these ancient men to pray, 
“ Again ?” said Benbow,—“tolls it every day 7 
Where is the life I led ?”—He sigh’d, and walk’d 
his way, 





LETTER XVIL 





THE HOSPITAL AND GOVERNORS. 


Blessed be the man who provideth for the aick and needy : the 
Lord shali deliver him ia time of trouble. 


Quas dederis, solas eemper haberia ones, 
MARTIAL. 

Nil negat, et seas vel non poscentibus offert. 
CLAUDIAN, 


Decipias alioa verbis voltuque benigno ; 
Nam mihi jam notus dissimutator eria, 


MARTIAL, 





Christian Charity anxious to provide for future as 
well as present Miseries—Hence the Hospital for 
the Diseased—Description of a recovered Pa- 
tient—The Building : how erected—The Patrons 
and Governors—Eusebius—The more active Ma- 
nager of Business a moral and correct Contri- 
butor—One of different Description—Good, the 
Result, however intermixed with Imperfectian. 


An ardent spirit dwells with christian love, 
The eagle’s vigour in the pitying dove ; 
‘Tis not enough that we with sorrow sigh, 
That we the wants of pleading man supply ; 
That we in sympathy with sufferers feel, 
Nor hear a grief without a wish to heal ; 
Not these suffice—to sickness, pain, and wo, 
The christian spirit loves with aid to go; 
Will not be sought, waits not for want to plead, 
But seeks the duty—nay, prevents the need ; 
Her utinost aid to every ill applies, 

And plans relief for coming miseries, 


Hence yonder building rose: on either side 
Far stretch'd the wards, all airy, warm, and wide} 
And every ward hes beds by comfort spread, 
And smooth’d for him who suffers on the bed: 
There have all kindness, most relief—for some 
Ts cure complete,—it is the sufferer’s home: 
Fevers and chronic ills, eorroding pains, 
Each accidental mischief man sustains ; 
Fractures and wounds, and wither’d limbs and lame, 
With all that, slow or sudden, vex our frame, 
Have here attendance—here the sufferers lie 
(Where love and science every aid apply), 
And heal'd with rapture live, or soothed by com. 

fort die. 


See! one relieved from anguish, and to-day 
Allow’d to walk and look an hour away; 
Two months confined by fever, frenzy, pain, 
He comes abroad and is himeelf again : 
*T was in the spring, when carried to the place, 
The snow fell down and melted in his face. 
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°T is summer now ; all objects gay and new, 

Smiling alike the viewer and the view : 

He stops as one unwilling to advance, 

Without another and another glance. 

With what a pure and siuiple joy he sees 

Those sheep and cattle browzing at their ease ! 
Easy himself, there ’s nothing breathes or moves 
But he would cherish—all that lives he loves: 
Observing every ward as round he gocs, 

He thinks what pain, what danger they enclose ; 
‘Warm in his wish for all who suffer there, 
, At every view he meditates a prayer: 

No evil counsels in bis breast abide, 

There joy, and love, and gratitude reside. 


The wish that Roman necks in one were found, 


That he who form’d the wish might deal the wound, | 


This man had never heard; but of the kind, 
Is that desire which rises in his mind ; 

He'd have all English hands (for further he 
Cannot conceive extends our charity), 

All but his own, in one right-hand to grow, 
And then what hearty shake would he bestow ! 


“ How rose the building ?”—Picty first laid 
A strong foundation, but she wanted aid; 
To Wealth unwieldy was her prayer address’d, 
‘Who largely gave, and she the donor bless’d : 
Unwieldy Wealth then to his couch withdrew, 
And took the sweetest sleep he ever knew. 


Then busy Vanity sustain’d her part, 
* And much,” she said “ it moved her tender heart ; 
To her all kinds of man’s distress were known, 
And all her heart adopted as its own.” 


Then Science came—his talents he display’d, 
; And Charity with joy the dome survey'd ; 
Skill, Wealth, and Vanity, obtain the fame, 
- And Piety, the joy that makes no claim. 


Patrons there are, and governors, from whom 
The greater aid and guiding orders come ; 
Who voluntary cares and labours take, 
The sufferers’ servants for the service’ sake; 
Of these a part I give you—but a part,— 
Some hearts are hidden, some have not a heart. 


First let me praise—for so I best shall paint 
‘That pious moralist, that reasoning saint ! 

: Can I of worth like thine, Eusebius, speak ? 
‘The man is willing, but the muse is weak ; 
°T is thine to wait on wo! to soothe! to heal! 
With learning social, and polite with zeal : 

In thy pure breast although the passions dwell, 
They ‘re train’d by virtue and no more rebel ; 
Bat bave so long been active on her side, 

That passion now might be itself the guide. 


Law, conscience, honour, all obey’d; all give 
Th’ approving voice, and make it bliss to live ; 
While faith, when life can nothing more supply, 
Shall strengthen hope, and make it bliss to die. 


He preaches, speaks, and writes with manly; 


sense, 

. No weak neglect, no labour'd eloquence ; 
Goodness and wisdom are in all his ways, 
The rude revere him and the wicked praise. 


Upon humility his virtues grow, 
And tower so high because so fix’d below ; 








As wider spreads the oak his boughs around, 
When deeper with his roots he digs the solid 
ground. i : 

By him, from ward to ward, is every aid 
The sufferer needs, with every care convey’d: . 
Like the good tree he btings his treasure forth, — 
And, like the tree, unconscious of his worth: 
Mcek as the poorest Publican is he, 
And strict as lives the straitest Pharisee ; 
Of both, in him unite the better part, 
The blameless conduct and the humble heart, 


Yet he escapes not; he, with some, is wise 
In carnal things, and loves to moralize : 
Others can doubt, if all that christian care 
Has not its price—there 's sometliing he may share: 
But this and ill severer he sustains, : 
As gold the fire, and as unhurt remains ; 
When most reviled, although he feels the smart, 
It wakes to nobler deeds the wounded heart, 
As the rich olive, beaten for its fruit, 
Puts forth at every bruise a bearing shoot. 


A second friend we have, whose care and zeal 
But few can equal—few indeed can feel ; 
He lived a life obscure, and profits made 
In the coarse habits of a vulgar trade. 
His brother, master of a hoy, he loved 
So well, that he the calling disapproved : 
“ Alas! poor Tom !” the landman oft would sigh, 
When the gale freshen’d und the waves ran high} 
And when they parted, with a tear he'd say, ~ 
“ No more adventure !—~here in safety stay.” 
Nor did he feign; with more than half he had, 
He would have kept the seaman, and beeri glad, 


Alas! how few resist, when strongly tried— 
A rich relation’s nearer kinsman died ; 
He sicken'd, and to him the landman went, 
And all his hours with cousin Ephraim spent, 
This Thomas heard, and cared not: “ I,” quoth be, 
“ Have one in port upon the watch for me.” 
So Ephraim died, and when the will was shown, 
Isaac, the landman, had the whole his own: 
Who to his brother sent a moderate purse, 
Which he return’d, in anger, with his curse 5 
Then went to sea, and made his grog so strong, 
He died before he could forgive the wrong. 


The rich man built a house, both large and high 
He enter'd in and set him down to sigh 5 
He planted ample woods and gardens fair, 
And walk’d with anguish and compunction there 
The rich man’s pines, to every friend a treat, 
He saw with pain, and he refused to cat; 
His daintiest food, his richest wines were all 
Turn’d by remorse to vinegar and gall: 
The softest down, by living body press'd, 
The rich man bought, and tried to take his rest; 
But care had thorns upon his pillow spread, 
And scatter’d sand and nettles in his bed: 
Nervous he grew,—would often sigh and groan, 
He talk’d but little, and he walk’d alone ; 
Till by his pricst convinced, that from one deed 
OF genuine love would joy and health proceed ; 
He from that time with care and zeal began 
To seek and soothe the grievous ills of man; 
And as his hands their aid to grief apply, 
He learns to smile and he forgets to sigh. 
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Now he can drink his wine and taste his food, 
And fecl the blessings, Heav’n has dealt, are good ; 
And, since the suffering seek the rich man's door, 
He sleeps as soundly as when young and poor. 


~Here much he gives—is urgent more to gain; 

He begs—rich beggars seldom sue in vain: 

Preachers most famed he moves, the crowd to move, 

And never weuries in the work of love: 

He rules all business, settles all affairs, 

He makes collections, he directs Tepairs ; 

, And if he wrong'd one brother,—Hcav'n forgive 
The man by whom so many brethren live t 


Then, ’mid our signatures, a name appears 
OF one for wisdom tamed above his years ; 
And these were forty : he was from his youth 
A patient searcher after useful truth : 

‘To language little of his time he guve, 

To science less, nor was the muse’s slave; 
Sober and grave, his college sent him down, 
A fair example for his native town. 


Slowly he speaks, and with such solemn air, 
You'd think a Socrates or Solon there ; 
For though a Christian, he’s disposed to draw 
His rules from reason’s and from nature's law. 
“ Know,” he exclaims, “ my fellow mortals, know, 
Virtue alone is happiness below ; 
And what is virtue? prudence first to choose 
Life's roal good,—the evil to refuse ; 
Add justice then, the cager hand to hold, 
To curb the lust of power, and thirst of gold; 
Join temp'rance next, that cheerful health insures, 
And fortitude unmoved, that conquers or endures.” 


He speaks, and lo !—the very man you sec, 
Prudent and temperate, just and patient he, 
By prudence taught his worldly wealth to keep, 
No tally wastes, no.avarice swells the heap: 
He no mau’s debtor, no man’s putron lives ; 
Save sound advice, he neither asks nor gives ; 
By no vain thoughts or erring fancy sway'd, 
His words are weighty, or at least are weigh'd, 
Temp’rate in every place—abroad, at home, 
Thence will applanse, and hence will profit come ; 
And health from either he in time prepares 
For sickness, age, and their attendant cares, 
But not for funcy’s ills ;—he never grieves 
For love that wounds or friendship that deceives ; 
His patient soul efidures what Heav'’n ordains, 
But neither feels nor fears ideal pains. 


“Ts aught then wanted in a man so wise ?"— 
Alaa !—I think he wants infirmities ; 
He wants the ties that knit us to our kind— 
The cheerful, tender, sofi, complacent mind, 
That would the feelings, which he dreads, excite, 
And mike the virtues he approves delight ; 
What dying martyrs, saints, and patriots feel, 
The strength of action and the warmth of zeal. 


Again attend !—and see a man whose cares 
Are nicely placed on either world’s affairs,— 
Merchant and saint; ’tis doubtful if he knows 
To which eccount he most regard bestows : 
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Of both he keeps hig ledger :—there he reads 
Of gainfui ventures und of godly deeds ; 
There all he gets or loses find a place, 

A lucky bargain and e laek of grace. 


‘The joys above this prudent man invite 
To pay his tax—devotion !—day and night; 
The pains of hell his timid bosom awe, 
And force obedience to the church’s law : 
Hence that continual thought,—that solemn air,~ 
Those sad good worke, and that laborious prayer. 


All these (when conscience, waken’d and afraid 
To think how avarice calls and is obey’d) 
He in his journal finds, and for his grief 
Obtains the transient opium of relief, 


“Sink not, my soul!—my spirit, rise and look 
O’er the fair entries of this precious book : 
Here are the sins, our debts ;—this fairer side 
Has what to carnal wish our strength denied ; 
Has those religious duties every day 
Paid,—which so few upon the sabbath pay; 
Here too are conquests over frail desires, 
Attendance due on all the church requires; 
Then alms I give—for I believe the word 
Of holy writ, and lend unto the Lord, 
And if not all th’ importunate demand, 
The fear of want restrains my ready hand; 
—Behold! what sums I to the poor resi iy 
Sums placed in Heaven's own book, as well as mine: 
Rest then, my spirit !—fastings, prayers, and alms, 
Will soon suppress these idly-raised alarme, 
And weigh’d against our frailtics, set in view 
A noble bilance in our favour due : 
Add that I yearly here affix my name, * 
Pledge for large payment—not from love of fame, 
But to make peace within ;—that peace to make, 
What sums I lavish! and what gains forsake ! 
Cheer up, my heart !—let 's cast off every doubt, 
Pray without dread, and place our Money out.” 


Such the religion of a mind that steers 
Its way to bliss, between its hopes and fears; 
Whose passions in due bounds each other keep, 





And thus subdued, they murmur till they sleep; 
Whose virtues all their certain limits know, 

Like well-dried herbs that ncither fade nor grow; 
Who for success and safety ever tries, faye 
And with both worlds alternately complies. 


Such are the guardians of thia bless’d estate, 
Whate’er without, they ’re praised within the gate 
That they are men, and have their faults, is true, 
Bat here their worth alone appears in view : 

The Muse indeed, who reada the very breast, 

Has something of the scerets there express’d, 

But yet in charity ;—and when she sees 

Such means for joy or comfort, health or ease, 
And knows how much united minds effect, 

She almost dreads their failings to detect; x 
But truth commands :—in man’s erroncous kind, 
Virtues and frailties mingle in the mind; 

Happy !—when fears to public spirit move, 

And even vices to the work of love. 
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; . ‘At her old house, her dress, her air the same, 
R XVIII. I see mine ancient letter-loving dame: 
LETTER By “Learning, my child,” said she, “ shall fame com- 
mand 3 
Learning is better worth than house or land— 
THE POOR AND THEIR DWELLINGS. For houses perish, lands are gone and spent; 
Bone paupertas In learning then excel, for that ’s most excellent.” 
Humilitecto coatenta latot. ig “And what her learning ?”—'T is with awe to 
ib’ inu’ : look 
‘Drones cuit res sunt minu’ secund@, magi’ sunt, nescio quo In every verse throughout one sacred book ; 





LBespicios’ ; ‘ad contumeliam omaia accipiunt max 
? Propter suam impotentiain se semper credunt nezligi. 
TERENT, in Auclph. Act 4, Seene 3. 





Show not to the poor thy pride, 
Let their home a cottage Le; 
Nor the feeble body hide 
In a palace fit fur thee ; 
Let him not abuut him see 
Lofty ceilings, ample hails, 
(Or a gate his buundary be, 
Where nor friend or kinsman calls. 
Let him not one walk behold, 
That unly one which he inust tread, 
Nora chamber large and culd, 
‘Whore the aged and sick are led ; 
Better far his humbie shed, 
Bumble sheds of neighbours by, 
And the ald and tatter'd bed, 
Where he sleeps and hopes to die. 


‘To qnit of torpid eluggishness the cave, 

And from the pow’rful arms of sluth be free, 

‘Tia rising from the dead—Alas! it cannot be. 
THOMSON'S Castle of Indolence. 


*The method of treating the Borough Paupers— 
Many maintained at their own Dwellings—Some 
Characters of the Poor—The School-mistress, 
when aged—The Idiot—The poor Sailor—The 
declined Tradesinan and bis Companion—This 
contrasted with the Maintenance of the Poor in 
acommon Mansion erected by the Hundred— 
‘The Objections to this Method: not Want, nor 
Cruelty, but the necessary Evils of this Mode— 
‘What they are—Instances of the Evil—A Re- 
turn to the Borough Poor—The dwellings of 
these—The Lanes and By-ways—No Attention 
here paid to Convenience—The Pools in the 
Path-ways—Amusements of Sca-port Children 


—The Town-Flora—Herbs on Walls and vacant | 


Spaces—A Female inhabitant of an Alley—A 
large Building let to several poor Inhabitants— 
Their Manners and Habits, 


‘Yrs! we've out Borough-vices, and I know 
low far they spread, how rapidly they grow; 
Yet think not virtue quits the busy place, 
Nor charity, the virtues’ crown and grace. 


“ Our poor, how feed we !"—To the most we give 
A weekly dole, and at their homes they live ;— 
Others together dwel!,—but when they come 
To the low roof, they see a kind of home, 

A social people whom they ’ve ever known, 
With their own thoughts and manners like their 
own. 


From this her joy, her hope, her peace is sought ; 
‘This she has learn’d, and she is nobly taught. 


If aught of mine have gain’d the public ear; 
If Rutiano deigns these humble Tales to hear; 
If critics pardon, what my friends approved ; 
Can I mine ancient widow pass unmoved ? 
Shall 1 not think what pains the matron took, 
When first I trembled o’er the gilded book ? 
How she, all patient, both at eve and morn, 

Her needle pointed at the guarding horn; 

And how she soothed me, when, with study sad, 
I labour'd on to reach the final zad? 

Shall 1 not grateful stili the dame survey, 

And ask the muse the poet's debt to pay? 


Nor { alone, who hold a triffer’s pen, 
But half our bench of wealthy, weighty men, 
Who rule our Borough, who enforce our laws; 
They own the matron as the leading cause, 
And feel the pleasing debt, and pay the just ap- 
plause : 
To her own house is borne the week's supply ; 


| There she int credit lives, there hopes in peace to die. 


With her a harmless idiot we behold, 
Who hoards up silver shells for shining gold; 
| These he preserves, with unremitted care, 
To buy a seat, and reign the Borough's mayor: 
Alas !~who could the ambitious changeling tell, 
That what he sought our rulers dared to sell ? 


Near these a sailor, in that but of thatch 
(A fish-boat’s cabin is its nearest match), 
! Dwells, and the dungeon is to him a seat, 
Large as he wishes—in his view complete: 
A lockless coffer and a lidless hutch 
That hold his stores, have room for twice as much: 
His one spare shirt, long glass, and iron box, 
Lie all in view; no nced has he for locks ; 
Here he abides, and as our strangers pass, 
He shows the shipping, he presents the glass; 
He makes (unas’d) their ports and business known, 
And (kindly heard) turns quickly to his own, 
Of noble captains, heroes every one,— 
You might as soon have made the steeple run: 
And then his messmates, if you 're pleased to stay, 
He'll one by one the gallant souls display, 
And as the story verges to an end, 
He'll wind from decd to deed, from friend to friend ; 
He'll speak of those long lost, the brave of old, 
As princes generous and as heroes bold; 
Then will his feelings rise, till you may trace 
Gloom, like a cloud, frown o’er his manly face,— 
And then a tear or two, which sting his pride ; 
These he will dash indignantly aside, 
And splice his tale ;—now take him from his cot, 
And for some cleaner birth exchange his lot. 
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~ How will he all that cruel aid deplore? 
His heart will break, and he wiil fight no more. 


\_ Here is the poor old merchant: he declined, 
Yind, as they suy, is not in perfect mind; 
Th his poor house, with one poor maiden friend, 
Quict he puces to his journey’s end. 


Rich in his youth, he traded and he fail’d; 
Again he tried; again his fate prevail’d ; 
Fs spirits low and his exertions small, 

He fell perforce, he scem'd decreed to fall: 
Like the gay knight, unapt to rise was he, 
But downward sank with sad alacrity. 

A borough-place we gain’d him—in disgrace 
For gross neglect, he quickly lost the place ; 
Bit still he kept a kind of aullon pride, 
Striving his wants to binder or to hide: 

At length, compell'd by very need, in grief 
He wrote a proud petition for relief. 


“He did suppose a fall, like his, would prove 
Of force to wake their sympathy and love; 
Would make them feel the changes all may know, 
And stir them up a new regard to show.” 


His suit was granted ;—to an ancient maid, 
Relieved herself, relief for him was paid: 
Here they together (meet companions) dwell, 
And dismal tales of man's mis‘ortunes tell: 
«”T was not a world for them, God help them ! they 
Could not deceive, nor flatter, nor betray ; 
But there’s a happy change, a scene to come, 
And they, God belp them ! shall be soon at home.” 


Tf these no pleasures nor enjoyments gain, 
Still none their spirits nor their speech restrain ; 
They sigh at ease, mid comforts they complain. 
‘The poor will grieve, the poor will weep and sigh, 
Both when they know, and when they know not 
why 5 
But we oe bounty with such care bestow, 
That cause for grieving they shall seldom know. 





Your plan I love not ;—with a number you 

Have pluced your poor, your pitiable few ; 

‘There, in one house, throughout their lives to be, 

The pauper-palace which they hate to sce : 

That giant building, that high-bounding wall, 

Those bare-worn walks, that lofty thundering hall! 

‘That large loud clock, which tolls each dreaded} 
hour, 

‘Those gates and locks, and all those signs of power : 

It is a prison, with a milder name, 

Which few inhabit without dread or shame. 


Be it agreed—the poor who hither come 
Partake of plenty, seldom found at home; 
‘That airy rooms and decent beds are meant 
To give the poor by day, by night, content; 
That none are frighten’d, once admitted here, 
By the stern looks of lordly overseer : 

Grant that the guardians of the place attend, 
And ready ear to each petition lend; 
That they desire the grieving poor to show 











ie 
Alas! their sorrows in their bosom dwell ; 

They ’ve much to suffer, but have nought to tell ; 

They have no evil in the place to state, 

And dare not say, it is the house they hate ; Pi 

They own there’s granted all such place can give,* 

But live repining, for’t is there they live. 2 


Grandsires are there, who now no more must. eee,” 
No more must nurse upon the trembling knee 
‘The lost loved daughter's infant progeny : 
Like death’s dread mansion, this allows not place 
For joyful meetings of a kindred race. 


Is not the matron there, to whom the son 
Was wont at each declining day to run; 
He (when his toil was over) gave delight, 
By lifting up the latch, and one “ good night?” 
Yes, she is here; but nightly to her door 
The son, still lab’ring, can return no more. 
Widows are here, who in their huts were left, 
Of husbands, children, plenty, ease bereft ; 
Yet all that grief within the humble shed 
Was soften’d, soften’d in the humble bed: 
But here, in all its force, remains the grief, 
And not one soft’ning object for relief. 


Who can, when here, the social neighbour meat 
Who learn the story current in the street ? 
Who to the long-knawn intimate impart 
Facts they have learn’d or feelings of the heart 7~ 
They talk indeed, but who can choose a friend, 
Or seek companions at their journey’s end? 
Here are not those whom they, when infants, knew 
Who, with like fortane, up to manhood grew; 
Who, with like troubles, at old age arrived ; 
Who, like themselves, the joy of life survived ; 
Whom time and custom so familiar made, 
‘That looks the meaning in the mind convey’d : 
But here to strangers, words nor looks impart 
The various movements of the suffering heart ; 
Nor will that heart with those alliance own, 
‘To whom its views and hopes are all unknown, 


What, if no grievous fears their lives annoy, 
Is it not worse no prospects to enjoy ? 
*T is cheerless living in such bounded view, 
With nothing dreadful, but with nothing new ; 
Nothing to bring them joy, to make them weep,=— 
The day itself is, like the night, asleep : 
Or on the sameness if a break be made, 
*T is by some pauper to his grave convey'd; 


\B smuggled news from neighb’ring village told, 


lews never true, or truth a twelvemonth old; 
By some new inmate doom’d with them to dwell, 
Or justice come to see that all gocs well ; 
Or change of room, or hour of leave to crawl 
On the black footway winding with the wall, 
Till the stern bell forbids, or master’s sterner call. 


Here too the mother sees her children train’d, 
Her voice excluded and her feelings pain’d: 
Who govern here, by general rules must move, 
Where ruthless custom rends the hond of love. 
Nations we know have nature's law transgress'd, 
And snatch’d the infant from the parent's breast; 
But still for public good the boy was train’d. 
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Then too I own, it grieves me to behold 

‘Those ever virtuous, helpless now and old, 

By all for care and industry approved, 

For truth respected, and for temper loved ; 

And who, by sickness and misfortune tricd, 
Gave want its worth and poverty its pride: 

J own it grieves me to behold them sent 

From their old home; ’tis pain, ‘tis punishment, 
“To leave each scene familiar, every face, 

‘For a new people und a stranger race ; 

“For those who, sunk in sloth and dead to shame, 
«From scenes of guilt with daring spirits came ; 
Men, just and guileless, at such manners start, 
5 And bless their God that time has fenced their heart, 
; Confirm’d their virtue, and expell’d the fear 
¢ OF vice in minds so simple and sincere. 


Here the good pauper, losing all the praise 
. By worthy deeds acquired in better days, 
" Breathes a few mouths, then, to his chamber led, 
Expires, while strangers prattle round his bed. 


The grateful hunter, when his horse is old, 

Wills not the useless favourite to be sold; 
, He knows his former worth, and gives him place 

In some fair pasture, till he runs his race: 

But has the labourer, has the seaman done 

Less worthy service, though not dealt to one? 
\Shail we not then contribute to their ease, 

In their old haunts, where ancient objects please ? 
«That, till their sight shall fail them, they may trace 
| The well-known prospect and the long-loved face. 


The noble oak, in distant ages seen, 

With far-stretch'd boughs and foliage fresh and 

: green, 

‘Though now its bare and forky branches show 
‘How much it lacks the vital warmth below, 
‘The stately ruin yet our wonder gains, 

’ Nay, moves our pity, without thought of pains: 
Much more shall real wants and cares of age 
‘Our gentler passions in their cause engage ;— 
Drooping and burthen'd with a weight of years, 

, What venerable ruin man appears ! 

How worthy pity, love, respect, and gricf— 
“He claims protection—he compels relief ;— 
And shall we send him from our view, to brave 
‘The storms abroad, whom we at home might save, 
And let a stranger dig our ancient brother's grave ? 
No !—we will shield him from the storm he fears, 
And when he falls, embilm him with our tears. 


Farewell to these ; but all our poor to know, 
Let’s scek the winding lane, the narrow row, 
Suburban prospects, where the traveller stops 
To see the sloping tenement on props, 

With building yards inmix’d, and humble sheds 
and shops ; 

Where the Cross-Keys and Plumber’s-Arms invite 

Laborious men to taste their coarse delight ; 

‘Where the low porches, stretching from the door, 

Gave some distinction in the days of yore, 

‘Yet now neglected, more offend the eye, 


Here is no pavement, no inviting shop, 

To give us shelter, when compelled to stop; 

But plashy puddles stand along the way, 

Fill’d by the rain of one tempestuous day ; 

And these so closely to the buildings run, 

That you must ford them, for you cannot shun; 
lTPhough here and there convenient bricks are laid, 
And door-side heaps afford their dubious aid. 


Lo! yonder shed; observe its garden-ground, 
With the low paling, form’d of wreck, around; 7 
There dwells a fisher; if you view his bvat, 

With bed and barrel—’t is his house afloat ; 

Look at his house, where ropes, nets, blocks, abound, 

Tar, pitch, and oakum—’t is his boat aground: 

That space enclosed, but little he regards, 

Spread o'er with relics of masts, sails, and yards: 

Fish by the wall, on spit of elder, rest, 

Of all his food, the cheapest and the best, 

By his own labour caught, for his own hunger 
dress'd, 


Tere our reformers come not; none object 
To paths polluted, or upbraid neglect ; 
None care that ashy heaps at doors are cast, 
‘That coal-dust flies along the blinding blast: 
None heed the stagnant pools on either side, 
Where new-launch’d ships of infant sailors ride: 
Rodneys in rags here British valour boast, 
And lisping Nelsons fright the Gallic coust. 
They fix the rudder, set the swelling sail, 
They point the bowsprit, and they blow the gale: 
True to her port, the frigate scuds away, . 
And o’er that frowning ocean finds her bay: 
Her owner rigg’d her, and he knows her worth, 
{And sees her, fearless, gunwale-deep go forth; 
Dreadiess he views his sea, by breezes curl'd, 
When inch-high billows vex the watery world. 


There, fed by food they love, to runkest size, 
Around the dwellings docks and wormwood rise ; 
Here the strong mallow strikes her slimy root, 
Here the dull night-shade hangs her deadly fruit ; 
‘On hills of dust the henbane’s faded green, 

And pencil’d flower of sickly scent is seen ; 

At the wall’s base the fiery nettle springs, 

With fruit globose and fierce with poison’d stings ; 
Above (the growth of many a year) is spread 

The yellow level of the stone-crop’s bed ; 

{In every chink delights the fern to grow, 

{With glossy leaf and tawny bloom below :* 
These, with our sea-weeds, rolling up and down, 
Form the contracted Florat of the town. 





Say, wilt thou more of scenes so sordid know ? 
Then will I lead thee down the dusty row ; 
By the warm alley and the long close lane— 
There mark the fractured door and paper'd pane, 
Where flags the noon-tide air, and, as we pasa, 
We fear to breathe the putrefying mass: 





* This acenert 
like that hereto 


T must acknowledge, in a certain degree 
described in the Village; hut that also was 
a maritin: ntry :—if the obj--cis be similar, the pictures must 
ikeir principai features) be alike, or be bad pictures. I have 
vuried them as much as I could, consistently with my wish to 
Wits ace: 
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~ Put fearless yonder matron ; she disdains 
Yo sigh for zephyrs from ambrosial plains ; 
‘But fuends her meshes torn, and pours her lay 
-\il in the stifling fervonr of the day. 


‘Her naked children round the alley run, 

And roll'd in dust, are bronzed beneath the sun; 

Or gambol round the dame, who, loosely dress’d, 

Woos the coy breeze, to fan the open breast: 

She, once a handmaid, strove by decent art 

Tovharm her sailor's eye and touch his heart; 
«Her bosom then was veil’d in kerchief clean, 

And fancy left to form the charms unseen. 


But when a wife, she lost her former care, 
Nor thought on charms, nor time for dress could 
+ spare 3 
Careless she found her friends who dwelt beside, 
No rival beauty kept alive her pride ; 
Still in her bosom virtue keeps her place, 
But decency is gone, the virtues’ guard and grace. 


See that long boarded building !—By these stairs 
Each humble tenant to that home repairs— 
By one large window lighted—it was made 
For some bold project, some design in trade: 
‘This fail'd,—and one, a humourist in his way 
(i was the humour,) bought it in decay ; 
Nor will he sell, repair, or take it down; 
°T is his,—what cares he for the talk of town? 
“No! he will let it to the poor ;—a home 
Where he delights to see the creatures come :” 
“They ray be thieves;"— Well, so ere richer 

men ;” 

“Or idlers, cheats, or prostitutes :”—" What then 2” 
“ Outcasts pursued by justice, vile and base ;"— 
“They need the more his pity and the place :” 
Convert to system his vain mind has built, 
He gives asylum to deceit and guilt. 


In this vast room, each place by habit fix’d, 
Are sexes, families, and ages mix’d, 
To union forced by crime, by fear, by need, 
And all in morals and in modes agreed ; 

Somne ruin'd men, who from mankind remove ; 
Some ruin’d femules, who yet talk of love ; 

And some grown old in idleness—the prey 

‘To vicious spleen, still railing through the day ; 
And need and misery, vice and danger bind 

In sad ulliance cach degraded mind, 


That window view !—oil'd paper and old glass 
Stain the strong rays, which, though impeded, pass, 
And give a dusty warmth to that huge room, 

‘The conquer’d sunshine’s melancholy gloom; 
When all those western rays, without so bright, 
Within become a ghastly glimmering light, 

As pale and faint upon the floor they fall, 

Or feebly gleam on the opposing wull : 

That floor, once oak, now picced with fir unplaned, 
Or, where not pieced, in places bored and stain'd ; 
That wall once whiten’d, now an odious sight, 
Stain’d with all hucs, except its ancient white} 
The only door is fasten'd by a pin, 

Or stubborn bar, that none may hurry in: 

For this poor room, like rooms of greater pride, 
At times contains what prudent men would hide. 





Where'er the floor allows an even space, 
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These lead to present ev: 


| Boys without foresight, pleased in halters swing; 
On a fix'd hook men cast a flying ring ; 


While gin and snuff their female neighbours share, 


And the black beverage in the fractured ware. 


On swinging shelf are things incongruous 
stored,— 


‘Scraps of their food,—the cards and cribbage- 


rd,— 
With pipes and pouches; while on peg below, 
Hang a lost member's fiddle and its bow : 
‘That stilt reminds them how he'd dance and play, 
Ere sent untimely to the convicts’ Bay. 


Here by a curtain, by a blanket there, 
Are various beds conceal’d, but none with care; 
Where some by day and some by night, as best 
Suit their employments, scek uncertain rest ; 
‘The drowsy children at their pleasure ercep 


To the known crib, and there securely sleep, 


Each end contains a grate, and these beside 
Are hung utensils for their boil'd and fried— 
Alll used at any hour, by night, by day, 

As suit the purse, the person, or the prey. 


Above the fire, the mantel-shelf contains 
Of china-ware some poor unmateh'd remains ; 
There many a tea-cup’s gaudy fragment stands, 
All placed by vanity’s unwearied hands; 
For here she lives, e’en here she looks about, 
To find some small consoling objects out: 
Nor heed these Spartan dames their house, nor sit 


*Mid cares domestic,—they nor sew nor knit ; 


But of their fate discourse, 


their ways, their wars, 
With arm’d authorities, 


their "scapes and scars; 
its, and a cup, 
Tf fortune grants it, winds description up. 


High hung on cither end, and next the wall, 


Two ancient mirrors show the forms of all, 


In all their force ;—these aid them in their dress, 
But with the good, the evils too express, 
Doubling each look of care, each token of distress, 
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THE POOR OF THE BOROUGH—THE PARISH: 
CLERK. 


Nam dives qui fieti vult, 
Et cito vult fieri: sed que reverentia leenm, 
Quis metus, aut pudor est unquam proprrantia avert? 
JUVENAL, Bat. 14. 


Nocte brevem si forte indulsit cura soparem, 
Ectoto versata thor jam membra quiescant, 
Continuo templum et yiniati Numinis eras, 
Er quad precipine mentem sudoribus urget, 
‘Te vider in eomnia; tua sacra et majora imago 
Hamans turbat pavidum, cogitque fateri. 
JSUVENAL, Sat. 13, 


The ParishClerk began his Duties with the late 


Vicar, a grave and austere Man; one fully or- 
thodox ; a Detector and Opposer of the Wiles of 
Satan—His Opinion of his own Fortitude—The 
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good Advice gives further Provocation — They 
invent Stratagems to overcome his Virtue—His 
Triumph — He is yet not invulnerable: is as- 
saulted by Fear of Want, and Avarice—He gra- 
dually yields to the Seduction—He reasons with 


himself and is persuaded—He offends, but with! 


Terror; repeats his Offence; grows fumiliar 
with Crime; is detected — His Sufferings and 
Death. 


‘Wrrn our late vicar, and his age the same, 

His clerk, hight Jachin, to his office came; 

The like slow speech was his, the like tall slender 
frame: ° 

But Jachin was the gravest man on ground, 

And heard his master’s jokes with look profound ; 

For worldly wealth this man of letters sigh’d, 

And had a sprinkling of the spirit’s pride : 

But he was sober, chaste, devout, and just, 

One whom his neighbours could believe and trust : 

Of none suspected, neither man nor maid 

By him were wrong’d, or were of him afraid. 


There was indced a frown, a trick of state 
‘Jn Sachin ;—formal was his air and gait; 
But if he seem'’d more solemn and less kind 
Than some light men to light affairs confined, 
Still *t was allow’d that he should so behave 
As in high seat, and be severely grave. 


‘This book-taught man, to man’s first foe profess’d 

“Defiance stern, and hate that knew not rest; 

He held that Satan, since the world began, 

In every act, had strife with every man; 

‘That never evil deed on earth was done, 
But of the acting parties he was one; 

The flattering guide to make ill prospects clear ; 

‘To smooth rough ways the constant pioneer ; 
, "The ever-tempting, soothing, softening power, 
Ready to cheat, seduce, deceive, devour. 


“Me has the sly seducer oft withstood, 
Said pious Jachin,—* but he gets no goo 
“I paas the house where swings the tempting sign, 
And pointing, tell him, ‘Satan, that is thine ? 
I paas the damsels passing down the street, 
And look more grave and solemn when we meet; 
Nor doth it irk me to rebuke their smiles, 
. Their wanton ambling and their watchful wiles: 
t Nay, like the good John Bunyan, when I view 
.. Those forms, I'm angry at the ills they do; 
:. That I could pinch and spoil, in sin’s despite, 
Beauties! which frail and evil thoughts excite.* 

















“ At feasts and banquets seldom am I found, 
And (save at church) abhor a tuneful sound ; 
To plays and shows I run not to and fro, 

And where my master goes forbear to go.” 


No wonder Satan took the thing amiss, 
To be opposed by such a man as this— 
A man so grave, important, cautious, wise, 
Who dared not trust his feeling or his eyes; 
No wonder he should lurk and lic in wait, 
Shouid fit his hooks and ponder on his bait, 





* John Bunyan, in one of the many productions of hia zeal, 
“Wis Sot iced 366 soa bet puahtve tiiig daira nce 


Should on his movements keep a watchful eye; 
|For he pursued a fish who led the fry. 


With his own peace our clerk was not content, 
|He tried, good man! to make his friends repent. 


“ Nay, nay, my friends, from inns and taverns fly; 
j You may suppress your thirst, but not supply ; 

_A foolish proverb says, ‘the devil's at home; 

But he is there, and tempts in every room: 

Men feel, they know not why, such places please ; 
His are the spells—they ’re idleness and ease ; 
Magic of fatal kind he throws around, 

Where care is banish'd but the heart is bound, 


“Think not of beauty ; when a maid you meet, 
Turn from her view and step across the street ; 
Dread all the sex: their looks create a charm, 

A smile should fright you and a word alarm: 
Even I myself, with all my watchful care, 

Have for an instant felt th’ insidious snare, 

And caught my sinful eyes at th’ endangering stare; 
Till I was forced to smite my bounding breast 
With forceful blow, and bid the bold one rest. 


“Go not with crowds when they to pleasure run, 
But public joy in private safety shun: 
When bells, diverted from their true intent, 
Ring loud for some deluded mortal sent 
To hear or make long speech in parliament ; 
What time the many, that unruly beast, 
| Roars its rough joy and shares the final feast : 
Then heed my counsel, shut thine ears and eyes; 
A few will hear me—for the few are wise.” 





Not Satan’s friends, nor Satan’s self could bear 
The cautious man who took of souls such care 5 
An interloper,—one who, out of place, 

Had voluntecr'd upon the side of grace : 

There was his master ready once a week 

To give advice; what further need he seek ? 

“ Amen, 80 be it:”—what had he to do 

With more than this ?—’t was insolent and new; 
And some determined on a way to see 

How frail he was, that so it might not be. 





First they essay’d to tempt our saint to sin, 
By points of doctrine argued at an inn; 
Where he might warmly reason, deeply drink, 
Then lose all power to argue and to think, 


In vain they tried; he took the question up, 
Clear’d every doubt, and barely touch’d the cup: 
By many a text he proved his doctrine sound, 
And look’d in triumph on the tempters round. 


Next ’t was their care an artful lass to find, 
Who inight consult him, as perplex’d in mind: 
She they conceived might put her case with fears, 
With tender tremblings and seducing tears ; 

She might such charms of various kind display, 
That he would feel their force and melt away : 
For why of nymphs such caution and such dread, 
Uniess he felt and fear’d to be misled ? 


She came, she spake: he calmly heard her case, 
And plainly told her ’t was a want of grace; 
Bade her “such fancies and affections check, 

And wear a thicker muslin on her neck.” 
Abased. his human foes the combat fled_ 





THE BO 


ROUGH. 1 





‘hey were indeed a weak, impatient set, 
ut their shrewd prompter had his engines yet; 
| Had various means to. make a mortal trip, 
Who shunn’d a flowing bow! and rosy lip; 
\Snd knew a thousand ways his heart to move, —_| 
Who flies from banquets and who laughs at love. i 
‘Thus far the playful Musc has lent her aid, H 
But now departs, of graver theme afraid ; 
Her may we seek in more appropriate time,— 
‘There is no jesting with distress and crime. 
| 


Our worthy clerk had now arrived at fame, ! 
Such as but few in his degree might claim ; ' 
But he was poor, and wanted not the sense 
‘That lowly rates the praise without the pence : 
He saw the common herd with reverence treat 
‘The weakest burgess whom they chanced to meet ;: 
While few respected his exalted views, 

And all beheld his doublet and his shoes : 
None, when they meet, would to his parts allow 
(Save his poor boys) a hearing or a bow : 

‘To this false judgment of the vulgar mind, 

He was not fully, aa a saint, resign’d ; 

He found it much his jealous soul affect, 

‘To fear derision and to find neglect. 


The year was bad, the christening-fees were 

amall, 

‘The weddings few, the parties paupers all: 

Desire of gain with fear of want combined, 

Raised sad commotion in his wounded mind; 

Wealth was in all his thoughts, his views, his 
dreams, 

And prompted base desires and baseless schemes, 


Alas! how often erring mortals keep 
‘The strongest watch against the foes who sleep ; 
While the more wakeful, bold, and artful foe 


Is guffer’d guardless and unmark’d to go. j 


Once in a month the sacramental bread 
Mur clerk with wine upon the table spread ; 
The custom this, that, as the vicar reads, 
He for our off tings round the church proceeds : 
‘Tall spacious seats the wealthier people hid, 
And none had view of what his neighbour did; 
Laid on the box and mingled when they fell, 
Who should the worth of each oblation tell ? 
Now as poor Jachin took the usual round, 
~And saw the alms and heard the metal sound, 
He hada thought ;—at first it was no more 
‘Than— these have cash and give it to the poor :” 
A second thought from this to work began— 
“ And can they give it to a poorer man ?” 
Proceeding thus,—“ My merit could they know, 
And knew my need, how freely they ’d bestow ! | 
But though they know not, these remain the same ;! 
And are a strong, although a secret claim : | 
To me, alas! the want and worth are known, 
Why then, in fact, t is but to take my own.” 


Thought after thought pour’d in, a tempting 
train,— 
“ Suppose it done-——who is it could complain? 
How could the poor? for they such trifles share, 
As add no comfort, as suppress no care; 
But many a pittance makes a worthy heap,— 
What says the law? that silence puts to sleep :— 





: When now but once, and freely give advice. 


j Nought then forbids, the danger could we shun, 
And sure the business may be safely done. 


“ But am I earnest ?—earnest? No—I say, 
If such my mind, that I conld plan a way; 
Let me refiect ;—I 've not allow’d me time ° 
To purse the pieces, and if dropp’d they’d chime :” 
Fertile is evil in the soul of man,— : 
He paused,—said Jachin, “ They may drop on bran. 
Why then’t is safe and (all consider'd) just, 
The poor receive it,—’t is no breach of trust: 
The old and widows may their trifles miss, 
There must be evil in a good like this: 

But I'll be kind—the sick I "ll visit twice, 


Yet let me think again.”—Again he tried, 
For stronger reasons on his passion’s side, ; 
And quickly these were found, yet slowly he om, 
plied. A 
The morning came : the common service done,«<4 
Shut every door,—the solemn rite begun,— 
And, as the priest the sacred sayings read, 
The clerk went forward, trembling as he tread ; 
O’er the tall pew he held the box, and heard 
The offer’d piece, rejoicing as he fear’d: 
Just by the pillar, as he cautious tripp'd, 
And turn’d the aisle, he then u portion slipp’d 
From the full store, and to the pocket vent, 
But held a moment—and then down it went. 


The priest read on, on walk'd the man afraid, 
Till a gold offering in the plate was laid; 
Trembling he took it, for a moment stopp’d, 
Then down it fell, and sounded as it dropp’d; 
Amazed he started, for th’ affrighted man, 

Lost and bewilder’d, thought not’of the bran; 
But all were silent, all on things intent 

OF high concern, none ear to money lent; 

So on he walk’d, more cautious than before, 

And gain’d the purposed sum and one piece mort 


Practice makes perfect ;—when the month cam 
round, . 

He dropp'd the cash, nor listen’d for a sound ; 
But yet, when last of all th’ assembled flock, 
He ate and drank—it gave th’ electric shock : 
Oft was he forced his reasons to repéat, 
Ere he could kneel in quiet at his scat; 
But custom soothed him—ere a single year 
All this was done without restraint or fear: 
Cool and collected, easy and composed, 
He was correct till all the service closed ; 
‘Then to bis home, without a groan or sigh, 
Gravely he went, and laid his treasure by. 





s 


Want will complain : some widows had express’ 
A doubt if they were favour’d like the rest ; 
‘The rest described with like regret their dole, 
And thus from parts they reason’d to the whole; 
When all agreed some evil must be done, 
Or rich men’s hearts grew harder than a stone. 


Our easy vicar cut the matter short ; 
He would not listen to such vile report. 


All were not thus—there govern’d in that year 
Astern stout churl, an angry overseer ; 
A tyrant fond of power, loud, lewd, and most severe 
Him the mild vicar, him the graver clerk, 
Advised, reproved, but nothing would he mark, 
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Save the disgrace, “ and that, my friends,” said he, 


* Will [ avenge, whenever time may be.” 
And now, las! 't was time ;—from man to man 
+ Doubt and alarm and shrewd suspicions ran. 


With angry spirit and with sly intent, 
‘This parish-ruler to the altar went ; 
A privute mark he fix'd on shillings three, 
And but one mark could in the moncy see; 
Besides, in peering round, he chanced to note 
A sprinkling slight on Jachin's Sunday-coat : 


He said, and saw no more the human face ; 
To a lone lofi he went, his dying place, 
And, as the vicar of his state inquired, 
‘Turn’d to the wall and silently expired! 





LETTER XX. 





. All doubt was over :-—when the flock were bless’d, |THE POOR OF THE BOROUGH.—ELLEN ORFORD. 


In wrath he rose, and thua his mind express’d. 


* Foul deeds are here !” and saying this, he took 
_ The clerk, whose conscience, in her eold-fit, shook : 


His pocket then was emptied on the place; 
All saw his guilt; all witness'd his disgrace ; 
He fell, he fuinted, not a groan, a look, 

* Escaped the culprit; *t was a final stroke— 

A death-wound never to be heal’d—a fall 

That all had witness’d, and amazed were all. 


As he recover’d, to his mind it came, 
“ Lowe to Sutan this disgrace and shame :” 
All the seduction now appear'’d in view ; 
“ Let me withdraw,” he said, and he withdrew ; 
No one withheld him, all in union cried, 
E'en the avenger,—* We are satisfied :” 
For what has death in any form to give, 
Equal to that man’s terrors, if he live? 


He lived in freedom, but he hourly saw 
How much more fatal justice is than law ; 
He saw another in his office reign, 
And his mild master treat him with disdain ; 
He saw that all men shunn’d him, some reviled, 


The town maintain'd him, but with some reproof, 
“ And clerks and scholars proudly kept aloof.” 


In each lone place, dejected and dismay’d, 
Shrinking from view, his wasting form he laid; 
Or to the restless sea and roaring wind 
Gave the strong yearnings of a ruin'd mind: 

On the broad beach, the silent sammer-day, 
Stretch'd on some wreck, he wore bis life away ; 
Or where the river mingles with the sea, 

Or on the mud-bank by the elder-tree, 

Or by the bounding marsh-dyke, there was he: 
And when unable to forsake the town, 

In the blind courts he sate desponding down— 
Always alone ; then feebly would he craw! 

‘The church-way walk, and lean upon the wall: 
Too ill for this, he lay beside the door, 
Compell'd to hear the reasoning of the poor : 
He look’d so pale, so weak, the pitying crowd 
Their firm belief of his repentance vow'd ; 

They saw him then so ghastly and so thin, 
That they exclaim’d, “ Is this the work of sin?” 


“ Yes,” in his better moments, he replied, 
“Of sinful avarice and the spirit's pride; 
While yet untempted, I was safe and well ; 
Temptation came; I reason’d, and I fell: 
To be man's guide and giory I design’d, 

A rare example for our sinful kind ; 
But now my weakness and my guilt I see, 
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The harsh pass’d frowning, and the simple smiled ; 


Patience and sorrow slrove 
Who should express her goudliest. 
SHAKSPEARE, Lear, 

“ No charms she now can boast,””—'tis true. 
But other charmers wither too : 
fc ** Aod she is old,"’—the fact | know, 
fl And ofd will other heroines grow ; 
} But not like them has she been laid, 
In ruin'd castle, sore dismay'd ; 
Where naughty man and ghostly sprite 

Fill’d her pure mind with awe and dread, 
Stalk’d round the room, put out the light, 

And shook the curtains round her bed, 
No cruel uncle kept her land, 
No tyrant father forced her hand ; 

She hud no vixen virgia-aunt, 
Without whose aid ahe could not eat, 
And yet who poison'd ail her meat 

With gibe and anger and taunt. 
Yet of the he-oine she'd & share, 
She saved a lover from despai 
And gsunted all 






But heroine thea no more, 
She own'd the fauit, and weptand pray'd, 
And humbly took the parish 

And dwelt among the poor. 








The Widow’s Cottage—Blind Elien one—Hers no 
the Sorrows or Adventures of Heroines—Wha 
these are, first described—Deserted Wives; rast 
lovers; courageous Damsels; in desolated Man 
sions; in grievous Perplexity—-These Evils 
however severe, of short Duration—Ellen’s Story 
~-Her Employment in Childhood—First Love 
first Adventure ; its miserable Termination—Ar 
idiot Daughter—A Husband—Care in Busines 
without Success—The Man’s Despondency an 
its Effect—Their Children: how disposed of— 
One particularly unfortunate—Fate of the Daugh 
ter—Ellen keeps a School and is happy—Be 
comes blind : loses her School—Her Consolations 


Oxsenve yon tenement, apart and small, 
Where the wet pebbles shine upon the wall ; 
Where the low benches lean beside the door, 
And the red paling bounds the space before ; 
Where thrift and lavender, and lad’s-love* bloom,— 
That humble dwelling is the widow’s home. 
There live a pair, for various fortunes known, 

) But the blind Ellen will relate her own :— 
Yct ere we hear the story she can tell, 
!On prouder sorrows let us briefly dwell. 








* The Jad’s or boy'e-tovs of some counties is the plant ecut 
a a ae 


. Are but the creatures of the author's pen; 
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“4g I've often marvel'd, when by night, by day, 
ihre mark’d the manners moving in my way, 
And ‘heard the language and beheld the lives 
if lass and lover, goddesses and wives, 

‘that books, which promise much of life to give, 
Should show so little how we truly live. 


To me it seems, their females and their men 


Nay, creatures borrow’d, and again convey’d 
Fram book to book—the shadows of a shade: 
+Life, if they’d search, would show them many a: 
change ; | 
The rain sudden and the misery strange! 
With more of grievous, base, and dreadful things, 
‘Than novelist relates, or poct sings : 
But they, who ought to look the world around, 
Spy out a single spot in fairy-ground ; 
Where all, in turn, ideal forms behold, 
And plots are laid and histories are told. 


Time have I lent—I would their debt were less— 
To flow'ry pages of sublime distress ; 
And to the heroine's soul-diatracting fears 
early gave my sixpences and tears. 
Oft have I travell’d in these tender vales, 
To Darnley-Cottages and Maple-Vales, 
And watch'd the fair-one from the first-born sigh, 
When Henry pass’d and gazed in passing by ; 
Till I beheld them pacing in the park, 
Close by a coppice where "t was cold and dark. 
When such affection with such fate appear’d, 
Want and a father to be shunn'd and fear'd, 
Without employment, prospect, cot, or cash, 
That I have judged th’ heroic souls were rash. 


Now shifts the scene,—the fair in tower confined, 
In all things suffers but in change of mind ; 
Now woo'd by greatness to a bed of state, 
Now deeply threaten’d with a dungeon’s grate; 
Till suffering much and being tried enough, 
She shines, triumphant maid !—temptation-proof. 


Then was I led to vengeful monks, who mix 
With nymphs and ewains, and play unpriestly 
tricks ; 
Then view'd banditti who in forest wide, 
And cavern vast, indignant virgins hide, 
Who, hemm’d with bands of sturdiest rogues about, 
Find some strange succour, and come virgins out. 


* I’ve watch’d a wint’ry night on castle-walls, 
I've stalk’d by moonlight through deserted halls, 
And when the weary world was sunk to rest, 
I've had such sights as—may not be express'd. 


Lo! that chateau, the western tower decay’d, 
‘The peasants shun it,—they are all afraid; 
For there was done a deed !—could walls reveal, 
Or timbers tell it, how the heart would feel ! 
Most horrid was it:—for, behold, the floor 
Has stain of blood, and will be clean no more. 
Hark to the winds! whieh through the wide saloon 
And the long passage send a dismal tune— 
Music that ghosts delight in ;—and now heed 
Yon beauteous nymph, who must unmask the deed. 
See! with majestic sweep she swims alone 
Through rooms, all dreary, guided by a groan: 
Though windows rattle, and though tap’stries shake, 
And the feet falter every step they take, 
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Mid moans and gibing sprites she ailent goon, 


To find a something, which will soon expose 
The villanies and wiles of her determined foes: 
And, having thus adventured, thus endured, 


| Fame, wealth, and lover, are for life secured. 


Much have I fear’d, but am no more afraid, 
When some chaste beauty, by some wretch betray’d, 
Is drawn away with such distracted speed, 


| That she anticipates a dreadful deed ; 


Not so do I—Let solid walls impound 
The captive fair, and dig a moat around; 


| Let there be brazen locks and bars of steel, 


And keepers crucl, such as never feel; 

With not a single note the purse supply, 

And when she begs, let men and maids deny: 

Be windows those from which she dares not fall, 

And help so distant, ’tis in vain to call; 

Still means of freedom will some power devise, 

And from the baffled ruffian snatch his prize, 
To Northern Wales, in some sequester’d spot, 

I've follow’d fair Louisa to her cot : . 

Where, then a wretched and deserted bride, 

The injured fair-one wish'd from man to hide: 

Till by her fond repenting Belville found, 

By some kind chance—the straying of a hound, 

He at her feet craved mercy, nor in vain, 

For the relenting dove flew back again. 


There ’s something rapturous in distress, or, oh !° 
Could Clementina bear her lot of wo? 
Or what she underwent could maiden undergo! 
The day was fix’d; for so the lover sigh'd, 
So knelt and craved, he could n’t be denied ; 
When, tale most dreadful! every hope adieu,— 
For the fond lover is the brother too: 
All other griefs abate; this monstrous grief 
Has no remission, corafort, or relief; 
Four ample volumes, through each page disclose,— 
Good Heaven protect us! only woes on woes ; 
Till some strange means afford a sudden view 
OF some vile plot, and every woe adieu! * 


Now should we grant these beauties all endure 
Severest pangs, they ‘ve still the speediest cure ; 
Before one charm be wither’d from the face, 
Except the bloom, which shall again have place, 
In wedlock ends each wish, in triumph all disgrace 
And life to come, we fairly may suppose, 

One light, bright contrast to these wild dark woes. 


These let us leave, and at her sorrows look, 
Too often seen, but seldom in a book ; 
Let her who felt, relate them :—on her chair ‘ 
The heroine sits—in former years the fair, 





* As this incident points out the work alluded to, I wish it ta 
be remembered, that the gloomy tenour, the querulous melax- 
choly of the story, is ull Ieensure. ‘Ihe language of the writet 
ia often animated, and is, { believe, correct : the characters well 
drawn, and the mannera described from real life; but the per- 
betual occurrence of sad events, the protracted list of teasing 
and perplexing mischances, joined with much waspish inveo- 
tive, unatlayed by pleasantry or sprightliness, aod these conti 
nued through many hundred pages, render publications, 
for amusement and executed with ability, heavy and displeas- 
ing you find your favourite persons happy in the ead ; but 
they have teased you so much with their perplexities by the 
way, that you were frequently disposed to quit them in thege dip- 
tresses. ie 
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Now aged and poor; but Ellen Orford knows, 
"That we should humbly take what Heav’n bestows. 


“My father died—again my mother wed, 
And found the comforts of her life were fled ; 
Her angry husband vex’d, through half his ycars 
By loss and troubles, fill’d her soul with fears : 
"Their children many, and ’t was my poor place 
To narse and wait on all the infant-race; 
Labour and hunger were indeed my part, 
And should have strengthen’d an erroncous heart. 


“ Sore was the grief to see him angry come, 
And, teased with business, make distress at home : 
+ The father’s fury and the children’s cries 
I soon could bear, but not my mother’s sighs ; 
For she look’d back on comforts, and would say, 
*1 wrong’d thee, Ellen,’ and then turn away: 
Thus for my age’s good, my youth was tried, 
And this my fortune till my mother died. 


“So, amid sorrow much and little cheer— 
A common case, I pass’d my twentieth year; 
For these are frequent evils; thousands share 
An equal grief—the like domestic care. 


“Then in my days of bloom, of health and youth, 
One, much above me, vow'd his love and truth : 
We often met, he dreading to be seen, 

And much I question’d what such dread might 
mean ; 

Yet I believed him true; my simple heart 

And undirected reason took his part. 


“Can he who loves me, whom I Jove, deceive? 
Can I such wrong of one so kind believe, 
Who lives but in my smile, who trembles when I 
grieve? 


“He dared not marry, but we met to prove 
What sad encroachments and deceits has love ; 
Weak that I was, when he, rebuked, withdrew, 
I let him see that I was wretched too; 

When less my caution, I had still the pain 
Of his or mine own weakness to complain. 


“ Happy the lovers class’d alike in life, 
Or happier yet the rich endowing wife; 
But most aggrieved the fond believing maid, 
Of her rich lover tenderly afraid : 
You judge th’ event; for grievous was my fate, 
Painful to feel, and shameful to relate: 
Ah! sad it was my burthen to sustain, 
When the last misery was the dread of pain: 
When I have grieving told him my disgrace, 
And plainly mark’d indifference in his face. 


“Hard! with these fears and terrors to behold 
The cause of all, the faithless lover cold; 
Impatient grown at every wish denicd, 

‘And barely civil, soothed and gratified ; 
Peevish when urged to think of vows so strong, 
And angry when I spake of crime and wrong. 


“ All this I felt, and still the sorrow grew 
Because I felt that I deserved it too, 
And begg'd my infant stranger to forgive 
The mother’s shame, which in herself must live. 


There barely fed—{what could I more request ?) “ 
My infant slumberer sleeping at my breast, 

I from my window saw his blooming bride, ~ 
And my seducer smiling at her side: 

| Hope lived till then; I sank upon the floor, 

\ And grief and thought and fecling were no more : 
‘Although revived, I judged that life would close, 
And went to rest, to wonder that I rose: 

My dreams were dismal, wheresoe’er I stray’d, 

‘I seem'd ashamed, alarm’d, despised, betray’ds 
[Always in grief, in guilt, disgraced, forlorn, 
Mourning that one so weak, so vile, was born; 
‘The earth a desert, tumult in the sea, 

The birds affrighted fled from tree to treey 
Obscured the setting sun, and every thing like me 
But Heav'n had merey, and my need at length 
Urged me to labour, and renew'd my strength. 


“T strove for patience as a sinner must, 
Yet felt th’ opinion of the world unjust : 
‘There was my lover, in his joy, esteem'd, 
And I, in my distress, as guilty deem’d ; 
Yet sure, not all the guilt and shame belong 
To her who feels and suffers for the wrong: 
‘The cheat at play may use the wealth he's won, 
But is not honour’d for the mischief done ; 
The cheat in love may use each villain-art, 
And boast the deed that breaks the victim’s heart. 


“Four years were past; I might again have 
found 
Some erring wish, but for another wound : 
Lovely my daughter grew, her face was fair, 
But no expression ever brighten'd there ; 
I doubted long, and vainly strove to make 
Some certain meaning of the words she spake ; 
But meaning there was none, and I survey’d 
With dread the beauties of my idiot-maid. 


“Still I submitted ;—Oh! 'tis meet and fit 
Inall we feel to make the heart submit ; 
Gloomy and calm iny days, but I hud then, 

It scem’d, attractions for the eyes of men: 

The sober master of a decent trade 

O'erlook’d iny errors, and his offer made ; 
Reason assented :—true, my heart denied, 

* But thou,’ I said, ‘shalt be no more my guide’ 


“ When wed, our toil and trouble, pains and care, 
Of means to live procured us humble share ; é 
Five were our sons,—and we, though careful, found 
Our hopes declining as the year came round: 

For I perceived, yet would not soon perceive, 

My husband stealing from my view to grieve; 

Silent he grew, and when he spoke he sigh’d, 

‘And surly look'd, and peevishly replied : 

Pensive by nature, he had gone of late 

‘To those who preach'd of destiny and fate, 

Of things fore-doom’d, and of clection-grace, 

And how in vain we strive to run our race: 

That all by works and moral worth we gain 

Is to perceive our care and labour vain; 

That still the more we pay, our debts the more re- 
main: 
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‘is very nature changed ; he now reviled 

'y former conduct,—he reproach'd my child: 
le talk’d of bastard slips, and cursed his bed, 
‘And from our kindness to concealment fled ; 
Vor ever to some evil change inclined, 

To every gloomy thought he lent his mind, 
Nor rest would ‘give to us, nor rest himself could 

find; 
His son suspended saw him, long bereft 
Of life, nor prospect of revival left. 
. 


«_ “With him died all our prospects, and once more 
I shared th’ allotments of the parish poor ; 
They took my children too, and this I know 
Was just and lawful, but I felt the blow: 
My idiot-maid and one unhealthy boy 
Were left, a mother's misery and her joy. 


“Three sons I follow’d to the grave, and one— 
Oh! can I speak of that unhappy son ? 
Would all the memory of that time were fled, 
And all those horrors, with my child, were dead! 
Before the world seduced him, what a grace 
And smile of gladness shone upon his face! 
Then he had knowledge ; finely would he write ; 
Study to him waa pleasure and delight; 
Great was his courage, and but few could stand 
Against the sleight and vigour of his hand ; 
‘The maidens loved him ;—when he came to die, 
No, not the coldest could suppress a sigh : 
Here I must cease—how can I say, my child 
‘Was by the bad of either sex beguiled ? 
Worst of the bad—they taught him that the laws 
Made wrong and right; there was no other cause ; | 
That all religion was the tra-e of priests, 
And men, when dead, must perish like the beasts:— 
And he, so lively and so gay before—— 
Ah! spare a mother—I can tell no more. 


“Tnt'rest was made that they should not destroy 
The comely form of my déluded boy— 
But pardon came not; damp the place and deep 
Where he was kept, as they'd a tiger keep; 
For he, unhappy ! had before them all 
Vow'd he’d escape, whatever might befall. 


“He ’d means of dress, and dress’d beyond his 
means, 
And s0 to see him in such dismal scenes, 
I cannot speak it—cannot bear to tell 
“OF that sad hour—I heurd the passing-bell ! 


“Slowly they went; he amiled and look’d so 
smart, 
Yet sure he shudder’d when he saw the cart, 
And gave a look—until my dying-day, 
‘That look will never from my mind away : 
Oft as I sit, and ever in my dreams, 
I see that look, and they have heard my screams. 


“Now let me speak no more—yet all declared 
‘That one so young, in pity should be spared, 
And one so manly :—on his graceful neck, 

That chains of jewels may be proud to deck, 
To a small mole a mother’s lips have press’d,— 
And there the cord—my breath is sore oppress’d. 





“T now can speak again ;—my elder boy 
Was that year drown’d—a seaman in a hoy: 


He left a numerous race ; of these would some 
In their young troubles to my cottage come, 
And these I taught—an humble teacher J— 
Upon their heavenly Parent to rely. 


“Alas! I needed such reliance more: 
My idiot-girl, so simply gay before, 
Now wept in pain; some wretch had foand a time» 
Depraved and wicked, for that coward-crime ; 
I had indeed my doubt, but I suppress’ 
The thought that day and night disturb’a my rest 
She and that sick-pale brother—but why strive 
To keep the terrors of that time alive? 


“The hour arrived, the new, th’ undreaded pain, 
‘That catne with violence and yet came in vain, 
3 saw her die: her brother too is dead; 
Nor own’d such crime—what is it that I dread? 


“ The parish-aid withdrawn, I look’d around, 
And in my school a bless’d subsistence found— 
My winter-calm of life: to be of use 
Would pleasant thoughts and heavenly hopes pro- 

duce ; i 
I loved them all; it soothed me to presage 
‘The various trials of their riper age, 
Then dwell on mine, and bless the Power who gave 
Pains to correct us, and remorse to save. 4 
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“Yes! these were days of peace, but they aré 
ast,— : 

a trial came, I will believe, a last ; 

lost my sight, and my employment gone, 
Uscless I live, but to the day Tre on; , f 
Those eyes, which long the light of heaven enjoy’d, - 
Were not by pain, by agony destroy’d: 
My senses fail not ail; I speak, I pray; 
By night my rest, my food I take by day ; 
And as my mind looks cheerful to my end, : 
I love mankind, and call my Gop my friend.” 





LETTER XXII. 





THE POOR OF THE BOROUGH—ABEL KEENE. 
Copis metius quam desines: ultima primis 
Cedunt. Dissimiles : bic vir et ille puer. 
OVID. Deianira Herculi. 
Now the Spirit speaketh expressly, that, in the latter time: 
some shall depart from the faith, giving heed to seducing spirits 
and doctrines of devila, 7 
Episjle to Timothy. 


Abel, a poor Man, Teacher of a School of the lower 
Order : is placed in the Office of a Merchant; is 
alarmed by Discourses of the Clerks; unable to 
reply ; becomes a Convert; dresses, drinks, and 
ridicules his former Conduct—The Remon. 
strance of his Sister, a devout Maiden—lts Ef. 
fect—The Merchant dies—Abel returns to Po 
verty unpitied ; but relieved—His abject Condi- 
tion—His Melancholy—He wanders about: is 
found — His own Account of himself, and the 
Revolutions in his Mind. 
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A. quiet simple man was Abel Keene, 

He meant no harm, nor did he often mean: 

He kept a school of loud rebellious boys, 

And growing old, grew nervous with the noise ; 
When a kind merchant hired his useful pen, 
And made him happiest of accompting men; 
-With glee he rose to every easy day, 

When half the labour brought him twice the pay. 











There were young clerks, and there the mer- 
chant’s son, 
Choice spirits all, who wish'd him to be one; 
It must, no question, give them lively joy, 
Hopes long indulged, to combat and destroy ; 
At these they level’d all their skill and strength,— 
| He tell not quickly, but he fell at length: 
f They quoted books, to him both bold and new, 
‘And scorn’d as fables all he held as true ; 
“Such monkish stories and such nursery lies,” 
That he was struck with terror and surprise. 


“ What! all bis life had he the laws obey’d, 

Which they broke through, and were not once 
afraid ? 

Had he so long his evil pussions check’d, 
And yet at last had nothing to expect ? 
While they their lives in joy and pleasure led, 
And then had nothing, at the end, to dread? 
‘Was all bis priest with so much zeal convey’d, 
A part! a speech! for which the man was paid? 
“And were his pious books, his solemn prayers, 
~ Not worth one tale of the admired Voltaire's? 
‘Then was it time, while yet some years remain’d, 
To drink untroubled and to think unchain’d, 
And on all pleasures, which his purse could give, 
Freely to seize, and while he lived, to live.” 
Much time he pass’d in this important strife, 
‘The bliss or bane ef his remaining lite ; 
For converts all are made with care and grief, 
And pangs attend the birth of unbelicf; 
Nor pass they soon ;—with awe and fear he took 
‘The flow’ry way, and cast back many a look. 























The youths applauded much his wise design, 

With weighty reasoning o'er their evening wine ; 
And much in private ’t would their mirth improve, 
To hear how Abel spake of life and love ; 
To hear him own what grievous pains it cost, 

, Ere the old saint was in the sinner lost, 

" Ere his poor mind, with every deed alarm'd, 

" By wit was settled, and by vice was charm’d. 


For Abel enter’d in his bold carcer, 
Like boys on ice, with pleasure and with fear; 
Lingering, yet longing for the joy, he went, 
Repenting now, now dreading to repent : 
With awkward pace, and with himself at war, 
Far gone, yet frighten'd that he went so far; 
Oft for his efforts he'd solicit praise, 
And then proceed with blunders and delays: 
‘The young more aptly passion’s call pursue, 
But age and weakness start at scenes so new, 
And tremble when they’ve done, for all they dared 

to do. 


At length example Abel’s dread removed, 
With small concern he sought the joys he loved; 


His jest was bitter and his satire bold, 

When he his tales of formal brethren told; 
What time with pious neighbours he discuss‘d, 
Their boasted treasure and their boundless trust: 
“Such were our dreams,” the jovial elder cried ; 
“ Awake and live,” his youthful friends replied. 


Now the gay clerk a modest drab despised, 
And clad him smartly as bis friends advised; 
So fine a coat upon his back he threw, 

That not an alicy-boy old Abel knew} 

Broad polish’d buttons blazed that coat upon, 
And just beneath the watch’s trinkets shone,— 
A splendid watch, that pointed out the time, 

To fly from business and make free with crime: 
|The crimson waistcoat and the silken hose 
Rank’d the lean man among the Borough beaux} 
His raven hair he cropp’d with fierce disdain, 
And light elastic Jocks encased his brain: 

More pliant pupil who could hope to find, 

So deck’d in person and so changed in mind? 


When Abel walk’d the streets, with pleasant mien 
He met his friends, delighted to be seen ; 
And when he rode along the public way, 
No beau so gaudy, and no youth so gay. 


His pious sister, now an ancient maid, 
For Abel fearing, first in secret pray’d; 
Then thus in love and scorn her notions she con+ 
vey’d: 
“ Alas! my brother! can I see thee pace 
Hoodwink’d to hell, and not lament thy case, 
Nor aereteh my feeble hand to stop thy headlong 
race 
Lo! thou art bound; a slave in Satan’s chain, 
The rightcous Abel turn’d the wretched Cain ; 
His brother's blood against the murderer cried, 
Against thee thine, unhappy suicide ! 
Are all our pious nights and peaceful days, 
Our evening readings and our morning praise, 
Our spirits’ comfort in the trials sent, 
Our hearts’ rejoicings in the blessings lent, 
All that o’er grief a cheering influence shed, 
Are these for ever and for ever fled? 


“When in the years gone by, the trying years, 

When faith and hope had strife with wants and 
fears, 

Thy nerves have trembled till thou couldst not eat, 
|(Dress’d by this hand) thy mess of simple meat 5 
' When, gricved by fastings, gall’d by fates severe, 
[Slow pass’d the days of the successless year; 
iStill in these gloomy hours, my brother then 
Had glorious views, unseen by prosperous men? 
And when thy heart has felt its wish denicd, 
What gracious texts hast thou to grief applied ; 
Till thou hast enter’d in thine humble bed, 
By lofty hopes and heavenly musings fed; 
Then I have seen thy lively looks express 
The spirit’s comforts in the man’s distress, 


«Then didst thou ery, exulting, ‘ Yes, ’t is fit,’ 
'T is meet and right, my heart! that we submit: 
And wilt thou, Abel, thy new pleasures weigh 
Against such triumphs ?—-Oh! repent and pray. 
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— ~ 
All thy good thoughts (thou hatest them) to restrain, 
‘And give a wicked pleasure to the vain ; 

‘Phy long lean frame by fashion to attire, 

That lads may laugh and wantons may admire ; 
‘Lo raise the mirth of boys, and not to see, 
Unhappy maniac! that they laugh at thee. 


“These boyish follies, which alone the boy 
Can idly act or gracefully enjoy, 
Add new reprouches to thy fallen state, 

Ant make men scorn what they would only hate. 








“ What pains, my brother, dost thou take to prove 
A taste for follies which thou canst not love ? 
Why do thy stiffening limbs the steed bestride— 
That lads may laugh to see thou canst not ride? 
“Knhd why (I teel the erimson tinge my cheek) 
Dost thou by night in Diamond-Alley sneak ? 


“ Farewell! the parish will thy sister keep, 
‘Where she in peace shall pray and sing and slecp, 
Save when for thce she mourns, thou wicked, wan- 

dering sheep ! 
When youth is fail’n, there ’s hope the young may 
«rise, 
Bat fallen age for ever hopctess lies : 
‘Torn up by storius and placed in earth once more, 
The younger tree may sun and soil restore ; 
But when the old and sapless trunk lies low, 
No care or’soil can former life bestow ; 
Reserved for burning is the worthless tree ; 
And what, O Abel! is reserved for thee ?” 





These angry words our hero deeply felt, 
Though hard his heart, and indisposed to melt ! 
‘To gain relief he took a glass the more, 

And then went on as careless as before 5 
Thenceforth, uncheck’d, amusements he partook, 
And (save his ledger) saw no decent book ; 

Him found the merchant punctual at his task, 
And that perform'd, he ’d nothing more to ask ; 
He cared not how old Abel pluy’d the fool, 

No master he, beyond the hours of school : 
Thus they proceeding, had their wine and joke, 
‘Till merchant Dixon felt a warning stroke, 
And, after struggling half a gloomy week, 

Left his poor clerk another friend to seek. 


Alas! the son, who led the saint astray, 
Forgot the man whose follies made him gay ; 
He cured no more for Abcl in his need, 
Than Abel cared about his hackney steed ; 
He now, alas! had all his earnings spent, 
‘And thus was left to languish and repent ; 
No school nor clerkship found he in the place, 
Now lost to fortune, as before to grace. 


For town-relief the grieving man applied, 
And begg'd with tears what some with scorn denied; 
Others look’d down upon the glowing vest, 
And frowning, ask’d him at what price he dress’d? 
Happy for him his country’s laws are mild, 
They must support hin, though they still reviled ; 
Grieved, abject, scorn’d, insulted, and betray’d, 
Of God unmindful, and of man afraid— 
No more he talk’d; ’t was pain, °t was shame to 

speak, 

His heart was sinking and his frame was weak. 


7: 
' His sister died with such serene delight, 
{He once again began to think her right ; 
Poor like himself, the happy spinster lay, 
| And sweet assurance bless’d her dying-day : 
Poor like the spinster, he, when death was nigh, . - 
| Assured of nothing, felt afraid to die. 4 
i The cheerful clerks who sometimes pass'd the door,” 
Just mention’d “ Abci!” and then thought no more, 
So Abel, pondering on hig state forlorn, 

Look’d round for comfort, and was chased by scorn. . 
| And now we saw him on the bench reclined, 
| Or causcless walking in the wint’ry wind; 

And when it raised a loud and angry sea, 

He stood and gazed, in wretched reverie : 

He heeded not the frost, the rain, the snow 3 

Close by the sea he walk’d alone and slow: 
Sometimes his frame through many an hour he} 

spread 

Upon a tombstone, moveless as the dead; 

And was there found a sad and silent place, 

There would he creep with slow and measured paces 
‘Then would he wandcr by the river's side, 

And fix his eyes upon the falling tide ; 

‘The deep dry ditch, the rushes in the fen, 

And mossy crag-pits were his lodgings then : 
There, to his discontented thoughts a prey, 
The melancholy mortal pined away. 


The ncighb’ring poor at length began to speak ;’ 
Of Abel’s ramblings—he 'd been gone a week ; 
‘They knew not where, and little care they took | 
For one so friendless and so poor to look. 

At last a stranger, in a pedler’s shed, 

Beheld him hanging—he had long been dead, 
He left a paper, penn’d at sundry times, 

Intitled this—* My Groanings and my Crimes !” 





“T was a christian man, and none could lay 
Aught to my charge; I walk'd the narrow way-< 
All then was simple faith, serene and pure, 

My hope was steadfast and my prospects sure, 
Then was I tried by want and sickness sore, 

But these I clapp’d my shield of faith before, 

And cares and wants and man’s rebukes I bore. + 
Alas! new foes assail’d me; I was vain, ‘ 
They stung my pride and they confused my brain's 
Oh?! these deluders! with what glee they saw 
‘Their simple dupe transgress the righteoua law} 
"Twas joy to them to view that dreadful strife, 
When faith and frailty warr’d for more than life 
So with their pleasures they beguiled the heart, 
‘Then with their logic they allay’d the smart; 
They proved, (so thought I then,) with reasons 

strong, 

"That no man's feelings ever led him wrong : 
And thus I went, as on the varnish’d ice, 

one smooth career of unbelief and vice. 7 
Df would the youths,with sprightly speech and bok, 

Their witty tales of naughty Dries unfold; ms 

|<°T was all a craft,’ they said, ‘s cunning trade, © 
Not she the priests, but priests religion made :* 

So I believed :"—No, Abel! to thy grief, 

So thou relinquish'dst all that was belief :-— 

“T grew as very flint, and when the rest 

Laugh’d at devotion, I enjoy’d the jest ; 

But this all vanish’d like the morning dew, 

When unemploy’d, and poor again I grew; 

Yea! E was doubly poor. for I was wicked ton 
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“The mouse that trespass’d and the treasure 
stole, 
Found his lean body fitted to the hole; 
‘Till having fatted, he was forced to stay, 
-And, fasting, starve his stolen bulk away : 
Ah! worse for me—grown poor, I yet remain 
x In sinful bonds, and pray and fast in vain.” 


e 
x. “At longth I thought, although these friends 
tof sin 
) Have spread their net and caught their prey therein ; 
‘Though my hard heart could not for merey call, 
Because, though great my grief, my faith was small; 
* Yet, as the sick on skiliul men rely, 
The soul diseased may to a doctor fly. 





¥ “A famous one there was, whose skill had 

re wrought 

+, Cures past belief, and him the sinners sought; 
Numbers there were defiled by mire and filth, 
Whom he recover'd by his goodly tilth:— 

; ‘Come then,’ I said, ‘let me the man behold, 
And tell my case’—J saw him and I told. 


“With trembling voice, ‘Oh! reverend sir,’ I 

; said, 

' *T once believed, and I was then misled; 

«And now such doubts my sinful soul beset, 

.J dare not say that I'm a Christian yet, 

‘+Canst thou, good sir, by thy superior skill, 

f Inform my judgment and direct my will? 

: Ah! give thy cordial ; let my soul have rest, 

« And be the outward man alone distrese’d ; 

i: For at my state ¥ tremble.'—‘ Tremble more,’ 
Said the good man, ‘and then rejoice therefore ; 
"Tis ood to tremble ; prospects then are fair, 
When the lost soul is plunged in deep despair. 

‘Once thou wert simply honest, just and pure, 
‘Whole, as thou thought’st, and never wish’d a cure: 
Now thou hast plunged in folly, shame, disgrace ; 
Now thou ’rt an object mvet for healing grace ; 
No merit thine, no virtue, hope, belief, 

Nothing hast thou, but miscry, sin, and grief, 
: The best, the only titles to relief? * 


_ **What must I do,’ I said, ‘ my soul to free? 
:¢—Do nothing, man, it will be done for thee.” 
“+ But must I not, my reverend guide, believe ?” 

‘If thou art call’d, thou wilt the faith receive ”’. 
“But I repent not.’—Angry he replied, 

*Tf thou art call’d, thou necdest nought beside : 
Attend on us, and if ’t.is Heaven's decree, 

‘The call will come,—if not, ah! wo for thee.’ 





“There then I waited, ever on the watch, 
A spark of hope, a ray of light to catch; 
His words fell softly like the flakes of snow, 
But I could never find my heart o’erflow : 
He eried aloud, till in the flock began 
‘The sigh, the tear, as caught from man to man ; 
Thoy wept and they rejoiced, and there was I, 
Hard as-a flint, and as the desert dry. 
'To me no tokens of the call would come, 
I felt my sentence and received my doom ; 

* But I complain’d—* Let thy repining cease, 
Qh! man of sin, for they thy guilt increase ; 
It bloweth where it listeth ;—die in peace.’ 
— In peace, and perish? I replied ; ‘impart 
Some better comfort to a burthen’d heart.’— 





‘Alas! the priest return’d, ‘can I direct 

The heavenly call ?—Do I proclaim th’ elect ? 
Raise not thy voice against th’ Eternal will, - 
But take thy part with sinners, and be still 





“ Alas! for me, no more the times of peace 
Are mine on earth—in death my pains may cease. 


“ Foes to my soul! ye young seducers, know, 
What serious ills from your amusements flow ; 
Opinions, you with so much ease profess, 
O'erwhelm the simple and their minds oppress + 
Let such be happy, nor with reasons strong, 

That make them wretched, prove their notions 

wrong. 

Tet them proceed in that they deem the-way, . _. 
Fast when they will, and at their pleasure pray. 
Yes, I have pity for my brethiren’s lot, 
And so had Dives, but it help’d him nof 
And is it thus ?—I'm full of doubts : 
Perhaps his reverence is mistaken too.” 





Adieu! 








LETTER XXIlL 





THE POOR OF THE BOROUGH:—PETER GRIMES. 





Was a sordid soul, 
Such as does murder for a meed : 

Who but for fear knowa no contro}, 

Because his conscience, sear’d and foul, 
Feels not the import of the deed ; 

One whose brute feeling ne'er res 

Beyond his own more brute desi 

SCOTT. Marmion. 









* In a periodical work for the month of June last, the prece- 
ding dialogue is pronounced to be a most abominable carica- 
ture, if meant to be applied to Calvinists in general, and greally 
distorted, if designed foran individual: now the author in bis 
preface has declared, that he takes not upon him the censure of 
any sect or society for theit opinions ; and the lines themselves 
evidently point to an individual, whose sentiments they very 
fairly represent, without any distortion whatroever. Iq a 
pamphlet intitled ‘A Cordial for a Sin-despairing Soul,” ori-: 
gioally written by a teacher of religion, and lately republished 
by another teacher of greater notoriety, the reader is informed 
that after he had full assurance of vation, the Spirit en- 
tered particularly into the subject with ; and, among many 
other matiers of like nat sured him that “his sins were 
fully and freely forgiven, as if they had never been committed ; 
not fur any act done by him, whether believing in Christ, or 
repenting of sin; nor yet fur the sorrows and miseries he endu- 
red, nor for any service he should be called upon in hie militant 
state, but for his own name and for hie giory’s sake,’"™ etc. 
And the whole drift and tenour of the book is to the same pur- 
pose, viz: the uselessness of ail religious duties, such as prayer, 
contrition, fasting, and good worka: he shows the evil done by 
reading such books as the Whole Duty of Man and the Prac- 
tice of Piety: and complains heavily of his relation, an Irish 
bishop, who wanted bim to join with the household in family 
prayer: in fact, the whole work inculcates that sort of quietiem 
which this dialogue alludes to, and that without any recommen- 
dation of attendance on the teachers of the Gospel, but rather 
holding forth encouragement to the eupineness of man’s nature ; 
by the information that he in vain looke for acceptance by the 
employment of his talents, and that his hopes of glory are 
rather extinguished than raised by any applicatien to the means 
of grace. 




















* Cordial, etc. page 87. 
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Methought the souls of ull that I had 
Came to my tent, and every one did threa 
‘: SHAKSPEARE. Richard HI. 
‘The times have been, 
That when the brains were oul, the men would die, 
And there an end; but now they rise again, 
With twenty mortal murders un their crowns, 
And push us from onr stools. 
Macbeth. 








The Father of Peter a Fisherman-—Peter’s early 

+. Conduct—His Grief for the old Man—He takes 

an Apprentice—The Boy's Suffering and Fate— 

A second Boy: how he died—Peter aequitted— 

‘A third Apprentice—A Voyage by Sea: the Boy 

~. does not treturn—Evil Report on Peter: he is 

tried and threatened—Lives alone—His Melan- 

choly and incipient Madness—Is observed and 

visited—He escapes and is taken; is lodged in 

a Parish-house ; Wemen attend and watch him 

—He speaks in a Delirium; grows more col- 

lected—His Account of his Feelings and vision- 
ary Terrors previous to his Death. 





Otp Peter Grimes made fishing his employ, 
His wife he cabin’d with him and his boy, 
And scem’d that life laborious to enjoy + 

To town came quiet Peter with his fish, 
And had of all a civil word and wish. 

He left his trade upon the sabbath-day, 

And took young Peter in his hand to pray: 
But soon the stubborn boy from care broke loose, 
At first refused, then added his abuse : 

His father’s love he scorn'd, his power deficd, 
But being drunk, wept sorely when he died. 


Yes! then he wept, and to his mind there came 
Much of his conduct, and he felt the shame,— 
How he had oft the good old man reviled, 

‘And never paid the duty of a child; 

How, when the father in his Bible read, 

He in contompt and anger left the shed: 

“Jt is.the word of life,” the parent cried; 

This is the life itself,” the boy replied ; 

And while old Peter in amazement stood, 

Gave the hot spirit to his boiling blood : 

How he, with oath and furious speech, began 

To prove his freedom and assert the man; 

‘And when the parent check’d his impious rage, 

How he had cursed the tyranny of age,—— 

Nay, once had dealt the sacrilegious blow 

On his pare head, and laid his parent Jow; 

The father groan’d¢—* If thou art old,” said he, 

“ And hast a son—thou wilt remember me: 

Thy mother left me in a happy time, 

Thou kiil’dst not her—Heav'n spares the double 
crime.” 





On an inn-settle, in his maudlin grief, 
This he revolved, and drank for his relief. 


Now lived the youth in freedom, but debarr’d 
From constant pleasure, and he thought it hard; 
Hard that he could not every wish obcy, 

But must awhile relinquish ale and play; 
Hard! that he could aot to his cards attend, 





let: 


With greedy eye he look’d on all he saw, 
He know not justice, and he lavgh’d at law} 
On all he mark’d he stretch’d his ready hand; 
He fish’d by water, and he filch’d by land: 
Of in the night has Peter dropp’d his oar, 
Fled from his boat and sought for prey on shore * 
Oft up the hedge-row glided, on his back 
Bearing the orchard’s produce in a suk, 
Or farm-yard load, tugg’d fiercely from the stack * 
And as these wrongs to greater numbers rose, 
The more he look’d on ail men as his foes. 





He built a mud-wall’d hovel, where he kept 
His various wealth, and there he oft-times slept; 
But no success could please his cruel soul, 

He wish’d for one to trouble and control ; 
He wanted some obedient boy to stand 
And bear the blow of his outrageous hand ; 
And hoped to find in some propitious hour 
A feeling creature subject to his power. 


Peter had heard there were in London then— 
Still have they being !—workhouse-clearing men, 
Who, undisturb’d by feelings just or kind, 
Would parish-boys to needy tradesmen bind: 
They in their want a trifting sum would take, 
And toiling slaves of piteous orphans make. 


Such Peter sought, and when a lad was found, 
The sum was dealt him, and the slave was bound, 
Some few in town observed in Peter's trap 
A boy, with jacket blue and woollen cap; 

But none inquired how Peter used the rope, ‘ 
Or what the bruise, that made the stripling stoop; 
None could the ridges on his back behold, 

None sought him shiv’ring in the winter’s cold; ° 
None put the question —* Peter, dost thou give 
The boy his food ?—W hat, man ! the lad must lives 
Consider, Peter, let the child have bread, 

He ll serve thee better if he's stroked and fod." 
None reason’d thus—and some, on hearing cries, 
Said calmly, “ Grimes is at his exercise.” 


Pinn'd, beaten, cold, pinch’d, threaten’d, and 
abused— 

His efforts punish’d and his food refused,— 
Awake tormented,—soon aroused from sleep,— 
Struck if he wept, and yet compell’d to weep, 
The trembling boy dropp'd down and strove to pray, 
Reccived a blow, and trembling turn’d away, 
Or sobb'd and hid his piteous face ;—while he, 
The savage master, grinn’d in horrid glee: 
He 'd now the power he ever loved to show, 
A feeling being subject to his blow. 


Thus lived the lad, in hunger, peril, pain, 
His tears despised, his supplications vain : 
Compell’d by fear to lie, by need to steal, 
His bed uneasy and unbdless’d his meal, 

For three sad years the boy his tortures bore, 
And then his pains and trials were no more. 


« How died he, Peter 7” when the people said, 
He grow!’¢—*I found him lifeless in his bed ;” 
Then tried for softer tone, and sigh’d, “ Poor Sam 

is dead.” 


|Yet murmurs were there, and some questions 


ask’d,— 
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Much they suspected, but they little proved, 
: And Peter pass'd untroubled and unmoved. 


Another boy with equal ease was found, 
The money granted, and the victim bound ; 

. And what his fate ?—One night it chanced " he fell 
From the boat's mast and perish’d in her weil. 
Where fish were living kept, and where the boy 
(So reason'd men) could not himself destroy ;— 


| _* Yes! go it was,” said Peter, “in his play 
(For he was idle both by night and day), 


» He climb'd the main-must and then fell below 7"—: 


‘Then show'd his corpse and pointed to the blow: 

“ What said the jury ?”—they were long in doubt,’ 
But sturdy Peter faced the matter out: 

So they dismiss'd him, saying at the time, 


,. “Keep fast your hatchway when you've boys who, 


climb,” 
This hit the conscience, and he colour’d more 
* Than for the closest questions put before. 


, . Thus all his fears the verdict set aside, 
» And at the slave-shop Peter still applied. 


Then came a boy, of manners soft and mild,— 
Our seamen’s wives with grief beheld the child; 
2 All thought (the poor themselves) that he was one 

Of gentle blood, some noble sinner’s son, 

: Who had, belike, deceived some humble maid, 
“Whom he had first seduced and then betray’d : — 
i However this, he seem’d a gracious lad, 
(In grief submissive and with patience sad. 





Passive he labour’d, till his slender frame 
Bent with his loads, and he at length wus lame: 
‘Strange that a frame so weak could bear 80 long 
The grossest insult and the foulest wrong ! 
But there were causes—in the town they gave 
Fire, food, and comfort, to the gentle slave ; 
‘And though stern Peter, with a cruel hand, 
And knotted rope, enforced the rude command, 
‘Yet he consider'd what he'd lately felt, 
‘And his vile blows with selfish pity dealt. 


One day such draughts the cruel fisher made, 
‘He could not vend them in his borough-trade, 
“But sail’d for London-mart: the boy was ill, 
“But ever humbled to his master’s will; 

And on the river, where they sinoothly sail’d, 
He atrove with terror and awhile prevail’d; 
But new to danger on the angry sea, 

He clung affrighten’d to his master's knee : 
‘The boat grew leaky and the wind was strong, 
Rough was the passage and the time was long; 
His liquor fail’d, and Peter’s wrath arose,— 
No more is known—the rest we must suppose, 
Or learn of Peter ;—Peter says, “ he spicd 

The stripling's danger and for harbour tried ; 
Meantime the fish, and then th’ apprentice died.” 


The pitying women raised a clamour round, 
And weeping said, “‘Fhou hast thy ’prentice 
drown’d.” 


Now the stern man was summon’d to the hall, 
‘To tell his tale before the burghers ail: 
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The mayor himself with tone severe replied,- 
“ Henceforth with thee shall never boy abide ; 
Hire thee a freeman, whom thou durst not best, 


| But who, in thy despite, will sleep and eat: 
‘Free thou art now !—again shouldst thou appear 


Thou ‘It find thy sentence, like thy soul, severe.” 


Alas! for Peter, not a helping hand, 
So was he hated, could he now command; 
Alonc he row’d his boat, alone he cast 
His nets beside, or made his anchor fast; 
To hold a rope or hear a curse was none,— 
He toil’d and rail’d, he groan’d and swore alone. 


Thus by himself compell’d to live e*ch day, 
, To wait for certain hours the tide’s detay ; 
At the same times the same dull views’ to see, 
The bounding marsh-bank and the blighted tree ; 
The water only, when the tides were high, 
When low, the mud balf-cover’d and half-dry ; 
The sun-burnt tar that blisters on the planks, 
And bank-side stakes in their uneven ranks; 
Heaps of entangled weeds that slowly float, 
As the tide rolls by the impeded boat. 


When tides were neap, and, in the sultry day, 

Through the tall bounding mud-banks made their 
way, 

Which on each side rose swelling, and below 
The dark warm flood ran silently and slow ; 
There anchoring, Peter chose from man to hide, 
There hang his head, and view the lazy tide 
In its hot slimy channel slowly glide ; 
Where the small eels that left the deeper way 
For the warm shore, within the shallows play ; 
Where gaping muscles, left upon the mud, 
Slope their slow passage to the fallen flood ;— 
Here dall and hopeless he'd lie down and trace 
How sidelong crabs had scrawl'd their crooked race; 
Or sadly listen to the tuneless cry 
OF fishing gull or clanging goldén-cyc; 
What time the sea-birds to the marsh would come, 
And the loud bittern, from the bull-rush home, 
Gave from the salt-ditch side the bellowing boom: 
He nursed the feelings these dull scenes produce, 
And loved to stop beside the opening sluice; 
Where the small stream, confined in narrow bound, 
Ran with a dull, unvaried, sadd’ning sound; 
Where all, presented to the eye or ear, 
Oppress’d the soul with misery, grief, and fear. 


Besides these objects, there were places three, 
Which Peter seem’d with certain dread to see; 
When he drew near them he would turn from each, 
And loudly whistle till he pass’d the reach.* 


A change of scene to him brought no relief; 
In town, ’t was plain, men took him for a thief: 
The sailors’ wives would stop him in the street, 
And say, “ Now, Peter, thou 'st no boy to beat:” 
Infants at play, when they perceived him, ran, 
Warning each other— That's the wicked man :” 
He growl'd an oath, and in an angry tone 
Cursed the whole place, and wish’d to be alone. 





* The reaches in a river are those parts which extend from 
Point to point. Johnson has not the word precisely in this 
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Alone he was, the same dull scenes in view, 
And still more gloomy in his sight they grew: 
‘hough man he hated; yet employ’d alone 

A bootless labour, he would swear and groan, 
‘Cursing the shoals that glided by the spot, 
And gulls that caught thein when his arts could not. 


Cold nervous tremblings shook his sturdy frame, 
“And strange disease, he couldn't say the name ; 

. Wild were his dreams, and oft he rose in fright 
Waktd by his view of horrors in the night,— 
“Horrors that would the sternest minds amaze, 
Horrors that gemons might be proud to raise : 
And though Ip felt forsaken, gricved at heart, 

To think he Qved from all mankind apart; 
--Yet, if a maf approach’d, in terrors he would start. 








A winter pass’d since Peter saw the town, 
And summer-lodgers were again come down; 
These, idly curious, with their glasses spicd 
The ships in bay as anchor'd for the tide,— 
The river’s craft,—the bustle of the quay,— 
And sea-port views, which landmen love to see. 


One, up the river, had a man and boat 
Seen day by day, now anchor’d, now afloat ; 
Fisher he scem’d, yet used no net nor hook ; 
OF sea-fowl swimming by no heed he took, 
But on the gliding waves still fix’d his lazy look : 
At certain stations he would view the stream, 
As if he stood bewildcr’d in a dream, 
Or that some power had chain’d him for a time, 
To feel a curse or meditate on crime. 


This known, some curious, some in pity went, 
And others question’d~-“ Wretch, dost thou repent?” 
He heard, he trembled, and in fear resign’d 
His bout: new terror fill’d his restless mind; 
Furious he grew, and up the country ran, 

And there they seized him—a distemper'’d man :— 
Him we received, and to a parish-bed, 
Follow’d and cursed, the groaning man was led. 


Here when they saw him, whom they uscd to 
shun, 
A lost, lone man, so harass’d and undone; 
Our gentle females, ever prompt to feel, 
Percerved compassion on their anger steal ; 
His crimes they could not from their memories blot, 
_But they were grieved and trembled at his lot. 


A priest too came, to whom his words are told; 
And all the signs they shudier'd to behold. 


“Look! look!" they cried; “his limbs with 


' 


What, all agreed ?—Am I to die to-day ?— 
My Lord, in mercy, give me time to pray.” 


Then, as they watch’d him, calmer he became, 
And grew so weak he couldn’t move his frame, 
But murmuring spake,—while they could see and 

hear 
The start of terror and the groan of fear; 
Sce the large dew-beads on his forehead rise, 
“And the cold death-drop glaze his sunken eyes ; 
“Nor yet he died, but with unwonted force 
|Seem’d with some fancied being to discourse : 
He knew not us, or with aecustom'd art 
|He hid the knowledge, yet exposed his heart ; 
j°T was part confession and the rest defence, 
A madman’s tale, with gleams of waking sense. 


“Til tell you all,” he said, “ the very day 
When the old man first placed them in my way! 
My father’s spirit—he who always tried 
To give me trouble, when he lived and died— 
When he was gone, he could not be content 
To sce my days in painful labour spent, 

But would appoint his meetings, and he made 
Me watch at these, and so neglect: my trade. 


“*T was one hot noon, all silent, still, serene, 
No living being had I lately seen; 
I paddled up and down and dipp'd my net, 
But (such his pleasure) I could nothing get,—- 
A father’s pleasure, when his toil was done, 
To plague and torture thus an only son! 
And so I sat and look’d upon the stream, 
How it ran on, and felt as in a dream: 
But dream it was not; no!—I fix'd my eyes 
On the mid stream and saw the spirits rise; 
I saw my futher on the water stand, 
And hold a thin pale boy in either hand; 
And there they glided ghastly on the top 
Of the salt flood, and never touch'd a drop: 
I would have struck them, but they knew th’ in 

tent, 

And smiled upon the oar, and down they went. 


‘Now, from that day, whenever I began 
To dip my net, there stood the hard old man— 
He and thosc boys: I humbled me and pray’d 
They would be gone ;-—~they heeded not but stay’d: 
Nor could I turn, nor would the boat go by, 
But gazing on the spirits, there was I: 
They bade me leap to death, but I was loth to die: 
And every day, as sure as day arose, 
Would these three spirits meet me ere the close; 
‘Yo hear and mark them daily was my doom, 





horror shake, 

And as he grinds his tocth, what noise they make ! 
How glare his angry eyes, and yet he’s not awake : 
See! what cold drops npon his forehead stand, 
And how he clenches that broad bony hand.” 


‘The priest attending, found he spoke at times 
As one alluding to his fears and crimes: 
“It was the fall,” he mutter’d, “I can show 
The manner how—-I never sttack a blow :”— 
And then aloud—* Unhand me, free my chain; 
. On oath, he fell—it struck hii to the brain:— 
Why ask my father ?—that old man will swear 








And ‘Come,’ they said, with weak, sad voices, 
* come. 

To row away with all my strength I tried, 

But there were they, hard by me in the tide, 

The three unbodied forms—and ‘Come,’ still 
‘come,’ they cried. 


“ Fathers should pity—but this old man shook 
His hoary locks, and froze me by a look : 
Thrice, when I struck them, through the water 
came 
A hollow groan, that weaken’d all my frame : 
* Father!’ said J, ‘have mercy :*—He replied. 
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‘Didst taou not draw thy knife?” said he :—’T was} 
true, 

But I had pity and my arm withdrew : 

He cried for mercy which I kindly gave, 

But he has no compassion in his grave. 


“ There were three places, where they ever rose,— 
‘The whole long river has not such as those,— 
Places accursed, where, if a man remain, 

-He ‘ll see the things which strike him to the brain; 
And there they made me on my paddle lean, 

And look at them for hours ;—accursed scene ! 
When they would glide to that smooth eddy-space, | 
Then bid me leap and join them in the eS 
And at my groans each little villain sprite 
Enjoy'd my pains and vanish’d in delight. 
In one fierce summer-day, when my poor brain 
Was burning hot and cruel was my pain, 
Then came this father-foe, and there he stood 
With his two boys again upon the flood ; | 
There was more mischief in their eyes, more glee | 
In their pale faces when they glared at me: 

Still did they force me on the oar to rest, 

And when they saw me fainting and oppress’d, 
He, with his hand, the old man, scoop’d the flood, 
And there came flame about him mix’d with blood ; 
He bade me stoop and look upon the place, 

Then flung the hot-red liquor in my face ; 
Burning it blazed, and then I roar’d for pain, 

»I thought the demons would have turn’d my brain. 


“Still there they stood, and forced me to behold 
A pine of horrors—they can not be told— 
Where the flood open’d, there I heard the shriek 
Of tortured guilt—no earthly tongue can speak : 
“All days alike! for ever!” did they say, 

‘ And unremitted torments every day’—~ 
Yes, so they said :”—But here he ceased and gazcd 
On all around, affrighten’d and amazed ; 

- And still he tried to speak, and look’d in dread 
Of frighten’d females gathering round his bed ; 
‘Then dropp'd exhausted and appear’d at rest, 
Till the strong foe the vital powers passess’d ; 
‘Then with an inward, broken voice he cried, 

“ Again they come,” and mutter’d as he died. 
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LETTER XXIII. 





PRISONS. 


Poena autem vehemens ac multo emvior illis, 
‘Quas et Ceditiua gravis invenit aut Rhadamanthus, 
Nocte dieque suum gestare in pectore testem. 
JUVENAL. Sat. 13, ). 197. 
Think my former state a happy dream, 

From which awaked, the truth of what we are 

Shows us but this,—I am sworn brother now 

‘To grim Necessity, and he and! 

‘Will keep a league tilt death. 

Richard If, 


The Mind of Man acconimodates itself to all Situ- 


3 Prisons otherwise would be intolerable— 
zs ing okt tenn cate. oes yar bea 











Prisoner: his Account of his Feelings and his 
Situation—The Alleviations of a Prison—Pri- 
soners for Crimes—Two condemned: a vindic: 
tive Female: a Highwayman—The Interval be. 
tween Condemnation and Execution—His Feel- 
ings as the Time approaches—His Dream. 


'T ts well—that man to all the varying states 
Of good and ill his mind accommodates ; 
Fe not alone progressive gricf sustains. 

But soon submits to unexperienced pains = 


| Change after change, all climes his by dy bears ; 


Tlis mind repeated shocks of changin’ cares: 
Faith and fair virtue arm the nobler breast ; 
Tfope and mere want of feeling aid thé rest. 


Or who could bear to lose the balmy air 

Of summer's breath, from all things fresh and fair, 
With all that man admires or loves below; 

All earth and water, wood and vale bestow, 
Where rosy pleasures smile, whence real blessings 

flow; 

With sight and sound of every kind that lives, 
And crowning all with joy that freedom gives? 


Who could from these, in some unhappy day, 
Bear to be drawn by ruthless arms away, 
To the vile nuisance of a noisome room, 
Where only insolence and misery come ? 
(Save that the curious will by chance appear, 
Or some in pity drop a fruitless tear ;) 
To a damp prison, where the very sight 
Of the warm sun is favour and not right; 
Where all we hear or see the feelings shock, 
The oath and groan, the fetter and the lock ? 


Who could bear this and live ?—Oh ! many a year 
All this is borne, and miscries more severe ; 
And some there are, familiar with the scene, 
Who live in mirth, though few become serene. 


Far as I might the inward man perceive, 
There was a constant effort—not to grieve ; 
Not to despair, for better days would come, 
And the freed debtor smile again at home : 
Subdued his habits, he may peacé regain, 
And bless the woes that were not sent in vain. 
° 


Thus might we class the debtors here confined, - 
‘The more deceived, the more deceitful kind ; 
Here are the guilty race, who mean to live 
On credit, that credulity will give; 
Who purchase, conscious they can never pay ; 
Who know their fate, and traffic to betray ; 
On whom no pity, fear, remorse, prevail, 
Their aim a statute, their resource a jail 
‘These as the public spoilers we regard, 
No dun so harsh, no creditor so hard. 





A second kind are they, who truly strive 
To keep their sinking credit long alive ; 
Success, nay pradence, they may want, but yet 
They would be solvent, and deplore a debt ; 
All means they use, to all expedients run, 
And are by slow, at last undone: 
— oe er oe ey 
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There is a debtor, who his trifling alt 
Spreads in a shop; it would not fill a stall: 
Whete at one window-his temptation lays, 
‘And in new modes disposes and displays: 
Above the door you shall his name behold, 
And what he vends in ample letters told, 
‘The words repository, warehouse, all 
He uscs to enlarge concerns so small: 


* He to his goods assigns some beauty’s name, 


Thgn in her reign, and hopes they ‘Il share her| 


fal 
‘And talks & credit, commerce, traffic, trade, 
As one tant by their profit made ; 
But who paint the vacancy, the gloom, 
And spare Fivecsises of one backward room ? 
Wherein hé dines, if so 'tis fit to speak, 
Of one day’s herring and the morrow’s steak ; 
An anchorite in diet, all his care 
Is to display his stock and vend his ware. 








Long waiting hopeless, then he tries to meet 
Akinder fortune in a distant street ; 
‘There he again displays, increasing yet 
Corroding sorrow and consuming debt : 
Alas! he wants the requisites to rise— 
The true connexions, the availing ties ; 
They who proceed on certainties advance, 


‘These are not times when men prevail by chance : 


Bat still he tries, till, after years of pain, 
He finds, with anguish, he has tried in vain. 
Debtors are these on whom ’tis hard to press, 
°T is base, impolitic, and merciless. 
To these we add a miscellaneous kind, 
By pleasure, pride, and indolence confined ; 
Those whom no calls, no warnings could divert, 
‘The unexpericnced, the and inexpert ; 
The builder, idler, schemer, gamester, sot,— 
The follies different, but the same their lot; 
Victims of horses, lasses, drinking, dice, 
Of cvery passion, humour, whim, and vice. 
Sce! that sad merchant, who but yesterday 
Jiad a vast household in command and pay ; 
He now entreats permission to employ 
‘A boy he needs, and then entreats the boy. 


And there sits one, improvident but kind, 


Bound for a friend, whom honour could not bind; ‘Where ghost with ghost in sad communion dwel 


Sighing, he speaks to any who appear, 


_ “A treach'rous friend-—'t was that which sent me 


here: 
I was too kind,—I thought I could depend 


On his bare word—he was a treach’rous friend.” 


A female too !—it is to her a home, 
She came before—and she again will come: 
Her friends have pity; when their anger drops, 


Looks once familiar, manners form’d to please, 
And all illumined by a heart at ease : 

But fraud and flattery ever claim’d a part 

(Still unresisted) of that easy heart; 

But he at length beholds me—" Ab! my friend! 
And have thy pleasures this unlucky end?” 


“Too sure,” he said, and smiling as he sigh'd; 
i Twent astray, though prudence seem’d my guide; 
All she proposed I in my heart approved, : 
And she was honour’d, but my pleasure loved—~ 
Pleasure, the mistress to whose arms I fled, 

From wite-like lectures angry prudence read. 


“ Why speak the madness of a life like mine, 
The powers of beauty, novelty, and wine ? 
Why paint the wanton smile, the venal vow, 
Or friends whose worth 1 can appreciate now ? 


“Oft I perceived my fate, and then would say, 
I'll think to-morrow, 1 must live to-day ; 
So am I here—I own the Jaws are just-— 
And here, where thought is painful, think I must-¢ 
But speech is pleasant, this discourse with thee 
Brings to my mind the sweets of liberty, 
Breaks on the sameness of the place, and gives 
The doubtful heart conviction that it lives, 


“Let me describe my anguish, in the heur 
When law detain’d me and I felt ita power. 


“ When in that shipwreck, this I found my sh 





And join’d the wretched, who were wreck’d before 
When I perceived each feature in the face, 
Pinch’d through neglect or turbid by disgrace ; 


When in these wasting forms affliction stood 
In my afflicted view, it chill’d my blood,— 
And forth I rush’d, a quick retreat to make, 
‘Till a loud laugh proclaim’d the dire mistake + 
But when the groan had settled to a sigh, 
When gloom became familiar to the eye, 
When I perceive how others seem to rest, 

| With every evil rankling in my breast,— 
iLed by example, I put on the man, 

Sing off my sighs, and trifle as I can. 


Homer! nay Pope! (for never will I seek 
Applause for learning—nought have I with Greek): 
Give us the secrets of his pagan hell, 








Where shade meets shade, and round the gloomy: 
meads *e 

‘They glide and speak of old heroic deeds,— 

! What fields they conquer'd, and what foes they slew,. 

|And sent to join the melancholy crew. 


“When a new spirit in that world was found, 
A thousand shadowy forins came flitting round; 
Those who had known him, fond inquiries made,—, 


They take her home ;—she’s tried her schools and :‘ Of all we left, inform us, gentle shade, 


shops— 
Plan after plan ;—-but fortune would not mend, 
She to herself was still the treach’rous friend ; 


And wheresoe’er begen, all here was sure to end: 


And there she sits as thoughtless and as gay, 
As if she’d means, or not a debt to pay— 

Or knew to-morrow she'd be call’d away— 
Or felt a shilling and could dine to-day. 


Now as we lead thee in our realms to dwell, 
Our twilight groves, and meads of asphodel.’ 


“ What paints the poet, is our station here, 
Where we like ghosts and flitting shades appear = 
This is the hell he sings, and here me meet, 

And former deeds to new-made friends repeat : 
Heroie deeds, which here obtain us fame, 
| And are. in fact the causes why we came: 
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“ Here, when a stranger from your world we spy, I judged resentment; I mistook the air,— 


We gather round him and for nows apply; 
He liars unheeding, nor can speech endure, 
But shivering gazes on the vast obscure: 


These fainter passions live nut with despair ; 
Or but exist and die :—Hope, fear, and love,* 
Joy, doubt, and hate, may other spirits move, 


We amiling pity, and by kindness show j But touch not his, who every waking hour 
We felt his feelings and his terrors know; Has one fix’d dread, and always feels its power. 


‘Then: speak of comfort—time will give him sight, 
Where now 't is dark; where now 't is wo—delight. 


“* Have hope,’ we say, ‘ and soon the place to thee 
Shall not a prison but a castle be; 
When to the wretch whom care and guilt confound, 
ie'The world’s a prison with a wider bound ; 
Go where he may, he fecls: himself confined, 
And wears the {ctters of an abject mind.’ 


“But now adicu! those giant. keys appear, 
‘Thou art not worthy to be inmate here : 
Go to thy world, and to the young declare 
What we, our spirits and employments, are; 
‘Tell them how we the ills of life endure, 
Our empire stable, and our state sceure; 
Our dress, our diet, for their use describe, 
And bid them haste to join the gen’rous tribe : 
Go to thy world, and leave us here to dwell, 
Who to its joys and comforts bid fareweil.”* 


Farewell to these; but other scenes I view, 
And other gricfs, and guilt of deeper hue ; 
Where conscience gives to outward ills her pain, 
Gloom to the night, and pressure to the chain: 
Here separate cells awhile in misery keep 
‘Two doom’d to suffer: there they strive for sleep; 
By day indulged, in larger space they range, 

‘heir bondage certain, but their’ bounds have 

change. 


One was a female, who had grievous ill 
Wrought in revenge, and she enjoy’d it still: 
With death before her, and’ her fate in view, 
Unsated vengeance in her bosom grew: 
Sullen she was and threat’ning ; in her eye 


Bat first a being in the world must leave— 
*T was once reproach ; 't was now a short reprieve. 


: | She was a pauper bound, who early gave 
Her mind to vice, and doubly was a slave; | 
_ Upbraided, beaten, held by rough control, | 
Revenge sustain’d, inspired, and fill’d her soul : 
She fired a full-stored barn, confess'd the fact, 
And laugh’d at law and Justified the act: 

: Our gentle vicar tried his powers in vain, 
She answer'd not, or answer'd with disdain ; 
Th’ approaching fate she heard without a sigh, 
And neither cared to live nor fear'd to die. 


Not so he folt, who with her was to pay 
The forfeit, life—with dread he view'd the day, 
And that short space which yet for him remain’d, 
Till with his limbs his faculties were chain’d: 
He paced. his narrow bounds some ease to find, 
But found it not,—no comfort reach’d his mind: 
Each sense was palsied ; when he tasted food, 
He sigh’d and said, * Enough—'t is very good,” 
Since his dread sentence, nothing seem'd to be 
As once it was—he seeing could not see, 
Nor hearing, hear aright ;—when first I came 
Within his view, I fancied there was shame, 





“ But will not mercy ?”-—~No! she cannot plead 
y P 


;For such an outrage ;—"t was a cruel deed ; 

: He stopp'd a timid traveller ;—to his breast, 
‘With oaths and curses, was the danger pyoss’d :— 
No! he must suffer; pity we may fin 

j For one inan’s pangs, but must not rsb mankind. 


: Stil I behold him, every thought cnploy’d 
!On one dire view !—all others are dextroy’d ; 

| This makes his fextures ghastly, give. the tone 
Of his few words resemblance to a groan: 

He takes his tasteless food, and when 'tis done, 
Counts up his meals, now lessen'd by that one ; 
For expectation is on time intent, 

Whether he brings us joy or punishment, 


Yes! e’en in sleep the impressions all remain, 


| He hears the sentence and he feels the chain : 
| Efe sees the judge and jury, when he shakes, 

j Aud loudly cries, “ Not guilty,” and awakes: 
Then chilling tremblings o’er his bod: creep, 
‘Till worn-out nature is compell’d to ole 


4 
Now comes the dream again; it shows each scene, 


With each small circumstance that comes between— 
The call to sutfering and the very deed— 

There crowds go with him, follow, and precede ; 
Some heartless shout, some pity, 
While he in fancied envy looks 
He scems the place for that sad act to see, 

And dreams the very thirst which then will be: 
A priest attends—it seems, the one he knew 

In his best days, beneath whose care he grew. 


all condemn, 
at them ; 


At this his terrors take a sudden flight, 


He sees his native village with delight ; 
Glared the stern triumph that she dared to die: |The house, the chamber, 
His youthful person ; 
‘Then too the comforts he enjoy’d at home, 
The days of j 
‘The hours of innocence ;—the timid look 

Of his loved maid, when first her hand he took 
‘And told his hope; ber trembling joy appears, 
! Her forced reserve, and his retreating feara, 


where he once array'd 
where he kaclt and pray’d: 








3 the joys themselves are come ;— 


All now is present ;—’t is a moment’s gleam 


Of former sunshine—stay, delightful dream ! 
i Let him within his pleasant garden walk, 
-Give him her arm, of blessings let thei talk. 


Yes! all are with him now, and all the while 


| Life's carly prospects und his Fanny’s smile : 
|Then come his sister and his village-fiend, 

And he will now the sweetest moments spend 
Life has to yield ;—No! never will he find 

Again on carth such pleasure in his mind : 

He goes through shrubby walks these friends 


among, 


‘Love in their looks and honour on the tongue: 
Nay, 
‘Phe bloom is softer and more sweetly glows j-— 
|Piereed by no crime, and urged by no desire 
(For more than true and honest hearts require, 


there ‘s a charm beyond what nature shows, 


THE BOROUGH. 
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"They feel the calm delight, and thus proceed 
Through the green lane—then linger in the mead— 
Stray o'er the heath im all its purple bloom,— 

‘And pluck the blossom where the wild bees hum; 
Then through the broomy bound with ease they 

aBS, 
And Ties the sandy sheep-walk’s slender grass, 

. Where dwarfish flowers among the gorse are 

spread; 

And the lamb browses by the linnet’s bed; 

Then Ba he bounding brook they make their 


we 
Orerits Yodel bridge—and there behold the bay !— 
The ocean qriting to the fervid sun— 
‘The waves that faintly fall and slowly ran— 
‘The ships at distance and the boats at hand; 
And now they walk upon the sea-side sand, 
Counting the number and what kind they be, 
Ships softly sinking in the sleepy sea : 
Now arm in arm, now parted, they behold 
The glitt'ring waters on the shingles roll’d: 
The timid girls, half dreading their design, 
Dip the small foot in the retarded brine, 
And search for crimson weeds, which spreading 
flow, 
Or Jie like pictures on the sand below; 
With all those bright red pebbles that the sun 
‘Through the small waves so softly shines upon ; 
And those live lucid jellies which the eye 
Delights to trace as they swim glitt’ring by: 
Pearl-shells and rubied star-fish they admire, 
And will arrange above the parlour-fire,— 
Tokens of bliss !—‘Oh! horrible! a wave 
Roars as it rises—save me, Edward! save !” 
She cries :—Alas! the watchman on his way 
Calls and lets in—truth, terror, and the day ! 





LETTER XXIV. 





SCHOOLS. 


‘Tu quoqve ne metuas, quamyis schola verbere multo 

Increpet et truculenta senex geret ore magiater ; 

Degeneres animos timor arguit: at tibi consta 

Tntrepidus, nec te clamor plagwque sonantes, 

Nec matutinia agitet formido sub horis, 

Quod sceptrum vibrat ferul, quod muita supellex 

Virgea, quod molia scuticam pratexit aluta, 

Quod fervent trépido subseltia vestra tumulta, 

Pompa loci, et vani fogiatur scena timoris. 
AUSONIUS in Protreptice ad Nepotem. 


Be it a waakoess, it deserves some pri 
We love the play- 









‘The wall on which we 

‘The very name we carved subsisting ‘ 

‘The bench on which we sat while deep employ’d, 

Though mangled, hack’d, and hew'd, yet not destroy'"d. 
The little ones unbotton'd, glowing hot, 


Schools of every Kind to be found in the Borough— 
The School for Infants—The School Prepara: 
tory; the Sagacity of the Mistress in foreseeing 
Character—Day-Schools of the lower Kind—A 
Master with Talents adapted to such Pupil: ope 
of superior Qualifications — Boarding-Schools: 
that for young Ladies: one going firet to the 
Governess, one finally returning Home--Schoo. 
for Youth: Master and Teacher; varioue Dis. 
positions and Capacities—The Miser-Boy—-The 
Boy-Bully — Sons of Farmers: how amused— 
What Study will effect, examined — A 
Life: one sent from his College to a Benefics, 
one retained there in Dignity—The Advantaged 
in either Case not considerable—Where then the 

Good of a Literary Life 7—Answered—Conchw: 


sion. 


To every class we have a school asaign’d, 

Rules for all ranks and food for every mind: 
Yet one there is, that small regard to rule 

Or study pays, and still is deem'd a school; 
That, where a deaf, poor, patient widow sits, 
And awes some thirty infants as she knits; 
Infants of humble, busy wives, who pay < 
Some trifling price for freedom through the day, 
At this good matron’s hut the children meet, 
Who thus becomes the mother of the street : 
Her room is smail, they cannot widely stray— ‘ 
Her threshold high, they cannot run away? 
Though deaf, she sees the rebel-heroes shout,— 
‘Though lame, her white rod nimbly walks about ; 
With band of yarn she keeps offenders in, 

And to her gown the sturdiest rogue can pin: 
Aided by these, and spells, and tell-tale birds, 
Her power they dread and reverence her words. 








To learning’s second seats we now proceed, 
Where humming students gilded primers read; | 
Or books with letters large and pictures gay, 

To make their reading but a kind of play— 
“Reading made Easy,” so the titles tell ; 

But they who read must first begin to spell: 
‘There may be profit in these arts, but still 
Learning is labour, call it what you will; 

Upon the youthful mind a heavy load, 

Nor must we hope to find the royal road. 

Some will their easy steps to science show, 

And some to heav’n itself their by-way know;. 
Ah! trust them not,—who fame or bliss would share, 
Must learn by labour, and must live by care, ~ 


Another matron, of superior kind, 
For higher schools prepares the rising mind; 
Preparatory she her learning calls, 
The step first made to colleges and halls, 


She early sees to what the mind will grow, 
Nor abler judge of infant-powers I know ; 





Playing our games, and onthe very spot; 

As happy as we once to kneel and draw 

The chalky ring and knuckle down at taw. 

This fond attachment to the well-known place, 

‘When first we started into life's long race, 

Maintaina its hold with such unfailing eway, 

‘We foal it e’en in age and at our latest day. 
: 12 COWPER. 


sees what soon the lively will impede, 

And how the steadier will in turn succeed; 

Observes the dawn of wisdom, fancy, taste, 

And knows what parts will wear and what will 
waste > 5 

She marks the mind too lively, and at once 

Sees the gay coxcomb and the rattling dunce. 


eA 
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Long has she lived, and much she loves to trace 
Her former pupils, now a lordly race ; 
Whom when she sees rich robes and furs bedeck, 
She marks the pride which once she strove to check : 
A burgess comes, and she remembers well 
How hard her task to make his worship spell ; 
Cold, selfish, dull, inanimate, unkind, 
*T was but by anger he display'’d a mind: 
Now civil, smiling, complaisant, and gay, 
The world has worn th’ unsocial crust away ; 
That sullen spirit now a softness wears, 
. And, save by fits, e’en dullness disappears : 
* Bot still the matron can the man behold, 
Dull, selfish, hard, inanimate, and cold. 
A merchant passes,—* probity and truth, 
Prudence and patience, mark’d thee from thy 
youth.” 
Thus she observes, but oft retains her fears 
For him, who now with name unstain’d appears ; 
Nor hope relinquishes, for one who yet 
Is lost in error and involved in debt’: 
For latent evil in that heart she found, 
More open here, but here the core was sound. 


Various our day-schools: here behold we one 
Empty and still :—the morning duties done, 
Soil'd, tatter’d, worn, and thrown in various heaps, 
Appear their books, and there confusion sleeps ; 
The workmen all are from the Bubel fled, 

And fost their tools, till the return they dread: 
Meantime the master, with his wig awry, 
Prepares his books for business by-and-by : 
Now all th’ insignia of the monarch laid 
Beside him rest, and none stand by afraid; 

He, while his troop light-hearted leap and play, 
Is all intent on duties of the day ; 

No more the tyrant etern or judge severe, 

He feels the father’s and the husband’s fear. 


Ah! little think the timid trembling crowd, 
‘That one so wise, so powerful, and so proud, 
Should feel himself, and dread the humble ills 
Of rent-day charges and of coalman’s bills; 
That while they merey from their judge implore, 
He fears himself—a knocking at the door ; 

And feels the burthen as his neighbour states 
His humble portion to the parish-rates, 


‘They sit th’ allotted hours, then eager run, 
Rushing to pleasure when the duty’s done ; 
His hour of leisure is of different kind, 

Then cares domestic rush upon his mind, 
’. And half the ease and comfort he enjoys, 
Is when surrounded by slates, books, and boys. 


Poor Reuben Dixon has the noisiest school 
OF ragged lads, who ever bow’d to rule; 
Low in his price—the men who heave our coals, 
And clean our causeways, send him boys in shoals; 
‘To see poor Reuben, with his fry beside — 
Their half-check’d rudeness and his half-scorn’d 
pride, 

Their room, the sty in which th’ assembly mect, 

. In the close lane behind the Northgate-street ; 
T” observe his vain attempts to keep the peace, 
Till tolls the bell, and strife and troubles cease,— 
Calls for our praise ; his labour praise deserves, 
But not our pity ; Reuben has no nerves : 


Mid noise and dirt, and stench,and play, and prate,” 
He calmly cuts the pen or views the slate. 


But Leonard !—yes, for Leonard’s fate I griev>, 
Who loathes the station which he dares not leave: 
He cannot dig, he will not beg his bread, 

All his dependence rests upon his head; 
And deeply skill’d in sciences and arts, 
On vulgar lads he wastes superior parts, 


Alas! what grief that feeling mind eustaigs, 
[Jn guiding hands and stirring opi bras : 
|He whose proud mind from pole to pee will mové, 
: And view the wonders of the worlds’above ; 

'Who thinks and reasons strongly :—nard his fate, 
Confined for ever to the pen and slatet: 

True, he submits; and when the long dull day - 
Has slowly puss'd, in weary taske, away, 

To other worlds with cheerful view he looks, 
jAnd parts the night between repose and books, 


Amid his Iabours, he has sometimes tried 
|To turn a little from his cares aside; 

|Pope, Milton, Dryden, with delight has seized, 
| His soul engaged and of his trouble eased : 
When, with a heavy eye and ill-done sum, 

No part conceived, a stupid boy will come, 
Then Leonard first subdues the rising frown, 
| And bids the blockhead lay his blunders down; 
O'er which disgusted he will turn his eye, 

To his vad duty his sound mind apply, 

And, vex’d in spirit, throw his pleasures by. 


Turn we toschools which more than these afford— 
The sound instruction and the wholesome board ; 
And first our school for ladies :—pity calls 
For one soft sigh, when we behold these walls, 
Placed near the town, and where, from window high, 
The fair, confined, may our free crowds espy, 
With many a stranger gazing up and down, 

And all the envied tumult of the town ; 

May, in the smiling summer-eve, when they 

Are sent to slecp the pleasant hours away, 
Behold the poor (whom they conceive the bless’d) 
Employ'd for hours, and grieved they cannot reat. 


Here the fond girl, whose days are sad and few 
Since dear mamma pronounced the last adieu, 
Looks to the road, and fondly thinks she heara 
The carriage-wheels, and struggles with her tears : 
All yet is new, the misses great and small, 
Madam herself, and teachers, odious all; 

From laughter, pity, nay command, she turns, 
But melts in softness, or with anger burns; 
Nauseates her food, and wonders who can sleep 
On such mean beds, where she can only weep: 
She scorns condolence—But to all she hates 
Slowly at length her mind accommodates ; 
Then looks on bondage with the same concern 
; As others felt, and finds that she must learn 

As others learn'’d—the common lot to share, 
To search for comfort and snbmit to care. 


There are, "tis said, who on these seats attend, 
And to these ductile minds destraction vend; 
Wretches (to virtue, peace, and nature, foes) 

To these soft minds, their wicked tresh. expose ; 
Seize on the soul, ere passions take the eway, 
And lead the heart, ere yet it feels, astray : 
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Smugglers obscene !—and can there be who take 
Infernal pains, the sleeping vice to wake? 

Gan there be those, by’whom the thought defiled 
Yinters the spotless bosom of a child? 

By whom the ill is to the heart convey'd, 

Who lend the foe, not yet in arms, their aid, 
‘And sap the city-walls before the siege be laid? 


* Ob! rather skulking in the by-ways steal, 
«And the poorest traveller of his meal; 
gh the humblest trader's bolted door ; 
Bear from th widow's hut her winter-store ! 


With stolen steed, on highways take your stand, 


‘Your lips wph curses arm’d, with death your 


hand ;— 
Take all but tife—the virtuous more would say, 
‘Take life itself, dear as it is, away, 
Rather than guilty thus the guileless soul betray. 


Years pass away—let us suppose them past, 
Th’ accomplish’d nymph for freedom looks at last 
All hardships over, which a school contains, 

"The spirit’s bondage and the body’s pains; 
Where teachers make the heartless, trembling set 
Of pupils suffer for their own regret; 

Where winter's cold, attack’d by one poor fire, 
Chills the fair child, commanded to retire ; 

She felt it keenly in the morning air, 

Keenly she felt it at the evening prayer. 


More pleasant eummer ; but then walks were made, 


Not a sweet ramble, but a slow parade ; 
‘They moved by pairs beside the hawthorn-hedge, 
Only to set their feelings on an edge; 
And now at eve, when all their spirits rise, 
Are sent to rest, and all their pleasure dies ; 
‘Where yet they all the town alert can see, 
And distant plough-boys pacing o'er the lea. + 
« 


These and the tasks successive masters brought— | 
The French they conn’d, the curious works they 


wrought ; 
The hours they made their taper fingers strike, 
Note after note, all dull to them alike ; 
‘Their drawings, dancings on appointed days, 
Playing with globes, and getting parts of plays ; 


‘The tender friendships made ’twixt heart and heart, 


When the dear friends had nothing to impart :-— 


All! all! are over ;—now th’ accomplish'd mai 
Tongs for the world, of nothing there afraid: 
Dreams of delight invade her gentle breast, 

And fancied lovers rob the heart of rest ; 

At the paternal door a carriage stands, 

Love knits their hearts and Hymen joins thei 
hands. 


Ah t—world unknown! how charming is thy 


view, 
Thy pleasures many, and each pleasure new : 
Ah !—world experienced! what of thee is told? 
How few thy pleasures, and those few how cold! 


Within a silent street, and far apart 

From noise of business, from a quay or mart, 
Stands an old spacious building, and the din 

You hear without, explains the work within; 
Unlike the whispering of the nymphs, this noise 
Loudly: proclaims a “ boarding-school for boys :” 


‘The master heeds it not, for thirty years 

Have render’d all familiar to his ears ; 

He sits in comfort, ’mid the various sound 

Of mingled tones for ever flowing round ; 

Day after day he to his task attends,— 

Unvaried toil, and eare that never ends: 

Boys in their works proceed ; while his employ 

| Admits no change, or changes but the boy : 

Yct time has made it easy ;—he beside 

Has power supreme, and power is sweet to pride: 
But grant him pleasure ;—what can teachers feeb, 
Dependent helpers always at the wheel ? 

‘Their power despised, their compensation small, 
Their labour dull, their life laborious all ; 

Set after sct the lower lads to make 

Fit for the class which their superiors take ; 

The road of Icarning for a time to track 

In roughest state, and then again go back: 

‘Just the same way on other troops to wait,-~ 
Attendants fix'd at learning’s lower gate. 





*| The day-tasks now are over,—to their ground 
Rush the gay crowd with joy-compelling sound 
Glad to illude the burthens of the day, 

‘The eager parties hurry to their play : 

Then in these hours of liberty we find 

‘The native bias of the opening mind ; 

They yet possess not skill the mask to pice, 
And hide the passions glowing in the face ; 

Yet some are found—the close, the sly, the mean, 
Who know already all must not be seen. 


Lo! one who walks apart, although so young, 
He lays restraint upon his eye and tongue ; 
Nor will he into scrapes or danger get, 

And half the school are in the stripling’s debt : 
Suspicious, timid, he is much afraid 

Of trick and plot :—he dreads to be betray’d: 
He shuns all friendship, for he finds they Tend, 
When lads begin to call each other friend : 
Yet sclf with self has war; the tempting sight 
Of fruit on sale provokes his appetite ; 

See! how he walks the sweet seduction by 5 
That he is tempted, costs him first a sigh,— 
“T js dangerous to indulge, *t is grievous to deny ! 
This he will choose, and whispering asks the price, 
The purchase dreadful, but the portion nice ; 
Within the pocket he explores the pence : 
Without, temptation strikes on either sense, 

The sight, the smell ;—but then he thinks again 
Of money gone! while fruit nor taste remain. 
Meantime there comes an eager thoughtless boy, 
Who gives the price and only feels the joy 
Example dire! the youthful miser stops, 

And slowly back the treasured coinage drops : 
Heroic deed ! for should he now comply, 

Can he to-morrow’s appetite deny ? 

Beside, these spendthrifts who so friendly live, 
Cloy’d with their purchase, will a portion give :— 
Here ends debate, he buttons up his store, 

And feels the comfort that it burns no more. 


id 


ra 


Unlike to him the tyrant-boy, whose sway 
All hearts acknowledge ; him the crowds obey : 
‘At his command they break through every rule ; 
Whoever governs, he controls the school : 
°T is not the distant emperor moves their fear, 
But the proud viceroy whe is ever near. 
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Verres could do that mischief in a day, 
For which not Rome, in all its power, could pay ; 
And these boy-tyrants will their slaves distress, 
And do the wrongs no master can redress : 
The mind they load with fear: it feels disdain 
For its own baseness ; yet it tries in vain 
-To shake th’ admitted power ;—the coward comes 
again: 
°T is more than present pain these tyrants give, 
* Long as we ‘ve life some strong impressions live ; 
“And these young ruffians in the soul will sow 
Seeds of all vices that on weakness grow. 


Hark! at his word the trembling younglings flee,! 


Where he is walking none must walk but he ; 
See! from the winter-fire the weak retreat, 
¥ His the warm corner, his the favourite seat, 
«-Bave when he yields it to some slave to keep 
Awhile, then back, at his return, to creep: 
At his command his poor dependents fly, 
And humbly bribe him as a proud ally ; 
Fiatter'd by all, the notice he bestows, 
Is gross abuse, and bantering and blows ; 
Y¥ct he’s a dunce, and, spite of all his fame 
Without the desk, within he fecls his shame : 
* For there the weaker boy, who felt his scorn, 
For him corrects the blunders of the morn; 
And he is taught, unpleasant truth! to find 
The trembling body has the prouder mind. 


Hark! to that shout, that burst of empty noise, 
From a rude set of bluff, obstreperous boys ; 
They who, like colts let loose, with vigour bound, 
And thoughtless spirit, o’er the beaten ground ; 
Fearless they leap, and every youngster feels 
His Alma active in his hands and heels. 





‘These are the sons of farmers, and they come 
With partial fondness for the joys of home ; 
Their minds are coursing in thcir fathers’ fields, 
And e’en the dream a lively pleasure yields ; 
They, much enduring, sit th’ allotted hours, 

And o’er a grammar waste their sprightly powers, 
They dance ; but them can measured steps delight, 
Whom horse and hounds to daring deeds excite? 
Nor could they bear to wait from meal to meal, 
Did they not slyly to the chamber steal, 

And there the prcduce of the baskct seize, 

The mother’s gift! still studious of their ease. 
Poor Alma, thus oppress’d, forbears to rise, 

But rests or revels in the arms and thighs.* 


“ But is it sure that study will repay 
The snore attentive and forbearing 7’—Nay ! 
The farm, the ship, the bumble shop have each 
Gains which severest studies seldom reach. 


At college place a youth, who means to raise 
His state by merit and his name by praise ; 
Still much he hazards; there is serious strife 
In the contentions of a scholar’s life : 

Not all the mind’s attention, care, distress, 
Nor diligence itself, ensure success : 

_ His jeatous heart a rival’s power may dread, 
Till its strong feelings have confused his head, 





* Should any of my readers find themselves at a loa in this 





And, after days and months, nay, years of pain, 
He finds just lost the object he would gain. 


But grant him this and all such life can give, , 
For other prospects he begins to live; 
Begins to feel that man was form'd to look 
And long for other objects than a book : 
In his mind’s eye his house and glebe he sees, 
And farms and talks with farmers at his ease ; 
And time is lost, till fortune sends him forth 
To a rude world unconscious of his wort! 
There in some petty parish to rede, 
The college-boast, then turn'd the vilMige-guide ; 
And though awhile his flock and dairy please, 
He soon reverts to former joys and esse, 
Glad when a friend shall come to break his rest, 
And speak of all the pleasures they possess’d, ~ 
Of masters, fellows, tutors, all with whom 
They shared those pleasures, never more to come; 
Till both conceive the times by bliss endear’d, 
Which once so dismal and so dull appear'’d. 


But fix our scholar, and suppose him crown’d 
With all the glory gain’d on classic ground ; 
Suppose the world without a sigh resign'd, 
And to his college all his care confined ; 

Give him all honours that such states allow, 
The freshman's terror and the tradesman’s bow ; 
Let his apartments with his taste agree, 

And all his views be those he loves to see ; 

Let him each day behold the savoury treat, 
For which he pays not, but is paid to eat; 
These joys and glories soon delight no more, 
Although withheld, the mind is vex'd and gore; 
The honour too is to the place confined, 

Abroad they know not each superior mind: 
Strangers no wranglers in these figures sec, 
Nor give they worship to a high degree ; 
Unlike the prophet’s ig the scholar’s case, 

His honour all is in his dwelling-place : 

And there such honours are familiar things ; 
What is a monarch in a crowd of kings? 

Like other sovereigns he’s by forms address’d, 
By statutes govern’d and with rules oppress’d. 


When all these forms and duties die away, 
And tbe day passes like the former day, 
Then of exterior things at once bereft, 
He’s to himself and one attendant left: 
Nay, John too goes; nor aught of service more 
Remains for him; he gladly quits the door, * 
And, as he whistles to the college-gate, 
He kindly pities his poor master’s fute. 


Books cannot always please, however good, 
Minds are not ever craving for their food ; 
But sleep will soon the weary soul prepare 
For cares to-morrow that were this day’s care: 
For forms, for feasts, that sundry times have past, 
And formal feasts that will for ever last. 


“ But then from study will no comforts rise 7” 
Yes! such as studious thinds alone can prize; 
Comforts, yea !~joys ineffable they find, 

Who seek the prouder pleasures of the mind: 
The soul, collected in those happy hours, 
Then makes her efforts, then enjoys her powers ; 


place, I bog leave to refer them to a poem of Prior, celled Alma, | And in those seasons fecls herself repaid, 


or the Progress of the Mind. 


|For labours past and honours long delay’d. 


TALES. 18 
“. No! ‘tis not worldly gain, although by chance [Nor be it ever of my portraits told— 
The sons of learning may to wealth advance ; « Here the strong lines of malice we behold.”— 
Nor station high, though in some favouring hour 
‘che sons of learning may arrive at power 3 





Nor is it glory, though the public voice Tris Ict me hope, that when in public view 
Of honest praise will make the heart rejoice: bring my pictures, men may feel them true; 
But ’t is the mind’s own feelings give the joy, “ This is a likeness,” may they all declare, 
Pleasures she gathers in her own employ— “And I have seen him, but I know not where :* 
‘Pleasures that gain or praise cannot bestow, For I should mourn the mischief I had done, 
Yet gan dilate and raise them when they flow. if as the likeness all would fix on one. 





Man’s vice and crime I combat as I can, 
But to his Gop and conscience leave the man; 
T search (a Quixote !) all the land about, 

To find its giants and enchantere out, ~ 
(The giant-folly, the enchanter-vice, 

Whom doubtless I shall vanquish in a trice ;) 
But is there man whom I would injure ?—no ! 
1 am to him a fellow, not a foe,— 

A fellow-sinner, who must rather dread 

The bolt, than hurl it at another’s head, 


For this the poet looks the world around, 
Where fortn and life and reasoning man are found : 
He loves the mind, in all its modes, to trace,. 

And alf the manners of the changing race ; 

Silent he walks the road of life along, 

And views the aims of its tumultuous throng : 

He finds what shapes the Proteus-passions take, 
And what strange waste of life and joy they make, 
And loves to show them in their varied ways, 
With honest blame or with unflattering praise : 


"Tis good to know, ’t is pleasant to impart, No! let the guiltless, if there such be found, 
These turns and movements of the human heart; |Launch forth the spear, and deal the deadly wound; 
The stronger features of the soul to paint, How can I so the cause of virtue aid, 

And make distinct the latent and the faint; Who am myself attainted and afraid ? 

Man as he is, to place in all me's view, Yet as I can, I point the powers of rhyme, 





Yet none with rancour, none with scorn pursue: | And, sparing criminals, attack the crime. 





Tales. * 





TO HER GRACE 


ISABELLA DUCHESS DOWAGER OF RUTLAND. 





Mapas, weight and consideration in the choice he makes: 

Tux dedication of works of literature to persons|he may have gratitude for benefits received; or 
of superior worth and eminence appears to have| pride, not illaudable, in aspiring to the favour of 
been 2 measure early adopted, and continued to the! those whose notice confers honour; or he may en- 
present time; so that, whatever objections have/tertain a secret but strong desire of seeing a name 
been made to the language of dedicators, such ad-| in the entrance of his work which he is accus 
dresses must be considered as perfectly consistent|tomed to utter with peculiar satisfaction, and to 
with reason and propricty: in fact, superior rank| hear mentioned with veneration and delight. 
and elevated situation in life naturally and justly} Swch, madam, are the various kinds of eminence 
claim ‘such respect; and it is the prerogative of | for which an author on these occasions would pro. 
greatness to give countenance and favour to all{bably seek, and they meet in your grace; such too 
who appear to merit and to need them: it is like-|are the feelings by which he would be actuated, 
wise the prerogative of every kind of superiority| and they centre in me: let me therefore entreat 
and celebrity, of personal merit when peculiar or| your grace to take this book into your favour and. 
extraordinary, of dignity, elegance, wealth, andj protection, and to receive it as an offering of the 
beauty ; certainly of superior intellect and intel.) utmost respect and duty, from, 
lectual acquirements: every such kind of eminence’ May it pl Your G 
has its privilege, and being itself an object of dis- By penne, Ul race 
tinguished approbation, it gains attention for whom- Your Grace’s most obedient, humble, 
soever its possessor distinguishes and approves, And devoted servant, 

‘Yet the causes and motives for an address of this Geo: Caisse 
kind rest not entirely with the merit of the patron, i ; 
the feelings of the author himself having their Muston, July 31, 1812. 
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liar objects and adventures, or pursues them in 
unison with the movements and grand purposes of 
the whole body; where there is a community of 
interests and a subordination of actors: and it was 
upon this view of the subject, and of the necessity 
the public is occasioned by a favourable reception | for such distribution‘of persons and events, that I 
of the former two, I bh te not to acknowledge ;; found myself obliged to relinquish an undertaking, 
s because, while the confession may be regarded as! for which the characters I could command, and 
some proof of gratitude, or at least of attention! the adventures I could describe, were altogether 
. from an author to his readers, it ought not to be/ unfitted. 
considered as an indication of vanity. It is un-) But if these characters which seemed ke at 
questionably very pleasant to be assured that our my disposal were not such as would ogee into 
*abours are well received ; but, nevertheless, this’ one body, nor were of a nature to be £ommanded 
“Must not be taken for a just and full criterion of, by one mind, so ueither on examination did they 
their merit: publications of great intrinsic valuc’ appear as an unconnected multitude, accidentally 
chave been met with so much coolness, that a writer, collected, to be suddenly dispersed ; but rather be- 
Swho succeeds in obtaining some degree of notice’ ings of whom might be formed groups and smaller 
should look upon himself rather as one favoured ‘socictics, the relations of whose adventures and 
, than meritorious, as gaining a prize from Fortune,! pursuits might bear that kind of similitude to an 
“and not a recompense for desert: and, on the con-! Heroic Poem, which these minor associations of 
trary, as it is well known that books of very infe-! men (as pilgrims on the way to their saint, or par- 
(rior kind have been at once pushed into the strong ties in search of amusement, travellers excited by 
current of popularity, and are there kept buoyant; curiosity, or adventurers in pursuit of gain) have 
. by the force of the stream, the writer who acquires ;in points of connexion and importance with a reg- 


PREFACE. 





Twat the appearance of the present work before! 















nat this adventitious help may be reckoned rather 
as unfortunate than undeserving ; and from these 
_ dpposite considerations it fullows, that a man may 
speak of his success without incurring justly the 
odium of conccit, and may likewise acknowledge 
; a disappointment without an adequate cause for 
humiliation or selfreproach. 
” Bat were it true that something of the compla- 
cency of self-approbation would insinuate itself’ 
* into an author’s mind with the idea of success, the 
sensation would not be that of unalloyed pleasure ; 
it would perhaps agsist him to bear, but it would 
not enable him to escape, the mortification he must 
encounter from censures, which, though he may be 
unwilling to admit, yet he finds himself unable to 
confute ; as well as from advice, which, at the same 
time that he cannot but approve, he is compelled 
to reject. 


Reproof and advice, it is probable, every author | 


will receive, if we except those who merit so much 
of the former, that the latter is contemptuously 
denied them; now of these, reproof, though it may 
cause more temporary uneasiness, will in many 
enses create less difficulty, since errors may be 
-@orrected when opportunity occurs: but advice, I 
repeat, may be of such nuture, that it will be pain- 
fal to reject, and yet impossible to follow it; and 
in this predicament I conceive myself to be placed. 
There has been recommended to me, and from 
authority which neither inclination nor prudence 
Jeads me to resist, in any new work I might un- 
dertake, an unity of subject, and that arrangement 
of my materials which connects the whole and 
gives additional interest to every part; in fact, if) 
not an Epic Poem, strictly so denominated, yct 
such composition as would possess a regular suc- 
cession of events, and a catastrophe to which every 
incident should be subservient, and which every 
-eharacter, in a greater or less degree, should con- 
spire to accomplish. 

In a Poem of this nature, the principal and in- 
ferior characters in some degree resemble a gene- 
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jular and disciplined army, 

Allowing this comparison, if is manifest that 
while much is lost for want of unity of subject and 
grandeur of design, something is gained by greater 
variety of incident and more minute display of 
character, by accuracy of description and diversity 
of scene: in these narratives we pass from gay to 
grave, from lively to severe, not only without im- 
‘propriety, but with manifest advantage. In one 
‘continued and connected Poem, the reader is, in 
‘general, highly gratified or severely disappointed ; 
by many independent narratives, he has the reno- 
vation of hope, although he has been dissatisfied, 
and a prospect of reiterated pleasure, should he find 
himself entertained. 

I mean not, however, to compare these different 
modes of writing as if I were balancing their ad- 
vantages and defects before I could give preference 
to either; with me the way I take is not a matter 
of choice, but of necessity ; I present not my Tales 
to the reader as if I had chosen the best method of 
ensuring his approbation, but as using the only 
means I possessed of engaging his attention. 

It may probably be remarked that Tales, how- 
ever di: ilar, might have been connected by some 
associating circumstance to which the whole num. 
ber might bear eqnal affinity, and that examples of 
such union are to be found in Chaucer, in Boceace, 
and other collectors and inventors of Tales, which, 
considered in themselves, are altogether indepen- 
dent; and to this idea I gave so much consideration 
as convinced me that I could not avail myself of 
the benefit of such artificial mode of affinity. To 
imitate the English poct, characters must be found 
adapted to their several relations, and this is a point 
of great difficulty and hazard: much allowance 
seems to be required even for Chaucer himself, since 
it is difficult to conceive that on any occasion the 
devout and delicate Prioress, the courtly and val- 
iant Knight, and “the poure good Man the persone 
of a Towne,” would be the voluntary companions 


of the drunken Miller, the licentious Sompnour, 
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“that colloquial and travelling intimacy which, if a| 
common pilgrimage to the shrine of St. Thomas 
may be said to excuse, I know nothing beside (and 
certainly nothing in these times) that would pro- 
duce such effect. Boccace, it is truc, avoids all 
dithculty of this kind, by not assigning to the ten 
relators of his hundred ‘ales any marked or pecu- 
liar characters; nor though there are male and fe- 

- male in company, can the sex of the narrator be 
distinguished in the narration. To have followed 
the Thethod of Chaucer might have been of usc, bat 

* could seareely be adopted, from: its difficulty; and 
to have taken that of the Italian writer would have 
been perfectly easy, but could be of no service : the 
attempt at union therefore has been relinquished, 
and thesé relations are submitted to the public, 
connected by no other circumstance than their 
being the productions of the same author, and de- 
voted to the same purpose, the entertainment of his 
readers. . 

It has been already acknowledged, that these 
compositions have no pretensione to be estimated 
with the more lofty and heroic kind of poems, but, 
I fect great reluctance in admitting that they have 





not a fair and legitimate claim to the poetic char- 
acter. In vulgar estimation, indeed, all that is not 
prose passes for poetry; but I have not ambition 
of so humble a kind as to be satisfied with a con- 
cession which requires nothing in the poet, except 
his ability for counting syllables; and I trust eome- 
thing more of the poetic character will be allowed 
to the succeeding pages than what the heroes of the 
Dunciad might share with the author: nor was I 
aware that by describing, as faithfully as I could, 
men, manners, and things, 1 was forfeiting a just 
title to a name which has been freely granted to 
many whom to cqual, and even to execl, is but very 
atinted commendation, 


Tn this case it appears that the usual comparison 
between poctry and painting entirely fails. The 
artist who takes an accurate fikeness of individuals, 
or a faithful representation of scenery, may not 
tank so high inthe public estimation as one who 
paints an historical event, or an heroic action; but 
he is nevertheless a painter, and his accuracy is so 
far from diminishing his reputation, that it pro- 
cures for him in general both fame and emolument. 
Nor is it perhaps with strict justice determined 
that the credit and reputation of those verses which 
strongly and faithfully delineate character and! 
manners, should he lessened in the opinion of the 
public by the very accuracy which gives value and 
distinction to the productions of the pencil. 


Nevertheless, it must be granted that the preten- 
sions of any composition to be regarded as poctry 
will depend upon that definition of the poctic char- 
acter which he who undertakes to determine the! 
question has considered as decisive; and it is con- 
fessed also that one of great authority may be 
adopted, by which the verses now before the reader, | 
and many others which have probably amused and; 
dclighted him, must be excluded. A definition like 
this will be found in-the words which the greatest 


‘The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven: 
And as Imagination bodies forth 

‘The forms of 2 unknown, the poet's pen 

Turns them toshapes, and givés to airy nothing 

A local habitation, and a name.* 








Hence we observe the poet is one who, in the 
excursions of his fancy between heaven and earth, 
lights upon a kind of fairy-land, in which he places! 
a creation of his own, where he embodies shapes, 
and gives action and adventure to hisideal offspring; 
taking captive the imagination of’ his readers, he’ 
elevates them above the grossness of actual beingy; 
into the soothing and pleasant atmosphere of supra. 
mundane existence : there he obtains for his vision. 
ary inhabitants the interest that engages a reader's! 
attention without ruffling his feelings, and excites 
that moderate kind of sympathy which the realiti 
of nature oftentimes fail to produce, either becaus@! 
they are so familiar and insignificant that they ex-, 
cite no determinate emotion, or are so harsh and 
powerful that the feelings excited are grating and, 
distasteful. 4 

Be it then granted that (as Duke Theseus ob’ 
serves) “such tricks have strong Imagination,” 
and that such poets “are of imagination all com- 
pact ;” let it be further conceded, that theirs 
higher and more digni: 











a. 
ignified kind of compositiorigt 
nay, the only kind that has pretensions to inspira, 
tion; still, that these poets should so entirélf” 
engross the title as to exclude those who addres. 
their productions to the plain sense and sol 
judgment of their readers, rather than to their fancy 
and imagination, f must repeat that I am unwilling 
to admit—because I conceive that, by granting" 
such right of exclusion, a vast deal of what haat 
been hitherto received as genuine poetry would no" 
longer be entitled to that appellation, : 


All that kind of satire wherein character id 
skilfully delineated must (this criterion heing.: 
allowed) no longer be esteemed as genuine poetry 3” 
and for the same reason many affecting narrative; 
which are founded on real events, and borrow no; 
aid whatever from the imagination of the writery, 
must likewise be rejected. A considcrable part of 
the poems, as they have hitherto been denominated: 
of Chaucer, are of this naked and unveiled chars, 
acter: and there are in his Tales many pages of. 
coarse, accurate, and minute, but very striking, 


jdescription. Many small poems in a subsequent 


age, of most impressive kind, arc adapted and. 
addressed to the common sense of the reader, and, 
prevail by the strong language of truth and nature i 
they amused our ancestors, and they continue to: 
engage our interest, and excite our feelings, by the: 
same powerful appeals to the heart and affections, 

In times less remote, Dryden has given us much , 
of this poetry, in which the force of expressign . 
and accuracy of description have neither needed. 
nor obtained assistance from the fancy of the, 
writer. The characters in his Absalon andj 
Achitophel are instances of this, and more espe- ¢ 
cially those of Doeg and Og in the second part; 

these, with all their grossness, and almost offensive 





of poets, not divinely inspired, has given to the most 
noble and valiant Duke of Athens— 





* Midsummer Night's Dream; act iv. scene J. 
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accuracy, are found to possess that strength and| pleasant effect upon the mind of a reader, as do- 
spirit which has preserved from utter annihilation} pending neither upon the events related (whether- 
the dead bodies of Tate, to whom they were inhu-| they be actual or imaginary,) nor upon the charac: 
manly bound, happily with a fate the reverse of| ters introduced (whether taken from life or foncy,) 
that caused by the cruclty of Mezentius ; for there| but upon the manner in which the poem itself is 
the living perished in the putrefaction of the dead, | conducted ; let that be judiciously managed, and 
and here the dead are preserved by the vitality of] the occurrences actually copied from life will have 
the living. And, to bring forward one other exam-|the same happy effect as the inventions of a cre- 
ple, it will be found that Pope himself has no small| ative fancy ;—while, on the other hand, the imagi- 
portion of this actuality of relation, this nudity of} nary persons and incidents to which the poet has: 
description, and puctry without an atmosphere ;} given “a local habitation, and a name,” wil hake: 





the lines beginning, “In the worst inn’s worst 
toom,” are an example, and many others may be 
secn in his Satires, Imitations, and above all in 
his Dunciad. The frequent absence of those 
* Sports of Fancy,” and “ Tricks of strong Imagi- 
nation,” bave been so much observed, that some 
have ventured to question whether even this writer 
were a poet; and though, as Dr. Jolinson has re- 
marked, it would be difficult to form a definition 
of one in which Pope should not be admitted, yet 
they who doubted his claim, had, it is likely, pro- 
vided for his exclusion by forming that kind of] 
character for their poet, in which this elegant ver- 
sifier, for so he must be then named, should not be 
comprehended, 

These things considcred, an author will find 
comfort in his expulsion from the rank and saciety 
of poets, by reflecting that men much his superiors 
were likewise shut out, and more especially when 
he finds also that men not much his superiors are 
entitled to admission, 

But in whatever degree ¥ may venture to differ 
from any others in my notion of the qualifications 
and character of the true poet, I most cordially as- 
sent to their opinion who assert that his principal 





exertions must be made to engage the attention of 
his readers. And further, I must allow that the 
effect of poetry should be to lift the mind from the 
painful realities of actual existence, from its every- 
day concerns, and its perpetually-oceurring vexa-| 
tions, and to give it repose by substituting objects! 
in their place which it may contemplate with some 
degree of interest and satisfaction. But what is' 
there in all this, which may not be effected by a 
fair representation of existing character? nay, by 
a faithful delineation of those painful realities, those 
every-day concerns, and those perpetually-occuring 
vexations themselves, provided they be not (which 
is hardly to be supposed) the very concerns and 
distreases of the reader? for when it is admitted 
that they have no particular relation to him, but 
are the troubles and anxieties of other men, they 
excite and interest his feelings as the imaginary 
exploits, adventures, and perils of romance ;—they 
soothe his mind, and keep his curiosity pleasantly 
awake; they appear to have enough of reality to 
engage his sympathy, bat possess not interest suf- 
ficient to create painful sensations. Fiction itself, 
we know; and every work of fancy, must for a! 
time have the effect of realities ; nay, the very en- 
chanters, spirits, and monsters of Ariosto and 
Spenser must he present in the mind of the reader 
while he is engaged by their operations, or they 


upon the concurring feelings of the reader the same 
impressions with those taken from truth and nav 
ture, because they will appear to be. derived from 
that source, and therefore of necessity will have a 
similar effect. : 

Having thus far presumed to claim for the ensu- 
ing pages the rank and title of poetry, I attempt 
no more, nor venture to class or compare them with 
any other kinds of poctical composition; their 
place will doubtless be found for them: 

A principal view and wish of the poet must be 
to engage the mind of his readers, as, failing im 
that point, he will scarcely succeed in any other ¢ 
I therefore willingly confess that much of my time 
and assiduity has been devoted to this purpose; 
but, to the ambition of pleasing, no other sacrifices, 
have, I trast, been made, than of my own labour 
and care. Nothing will be found that militates 
against the rules of propriety and good manners, 
nothing that offends against the more important, 
precepts of morality and religion; and with this: 
negative kind of merit, I commit my book to tha 
judgment and taste of the reader—not being will. 
ing to provoke his vigilance by professions of ac- 
curacy, nor to solicit his indulgence by apologies 
for mistakes. 





TALE I. 





THE DUMB ORATORS; OR, THE BENEFIT OF 
SOCIETY. 


With fair round belly with good capon lined, 
With eyes severe—— ' 
Full of wise saws and modern instances, 
As you Like it, act ii, scene 7. 
Deep shame hath atrack me dumb. 
King Jokn, act iv, scene 2 
He gives the bastinado with his tongue, 
Our ears are cudgell’d. 
King Jokn, act iv, scene 2. 
Let’s kill all the lawyers; 
Now show yourselves men: 'tis for liberty: 
‘We will not leave one lord or gentleman. 
Henry V1, part 2, act ii, ecene 7. 
And thus the whirligig of time brings in his revenges. : 
Twelfth Night, act v, scene last. 





Tuar all men would be cowards if they dare, 
Some men we know have courage to declare ; 
And this the life of many a hero shows, 


would be as the objects and incidents of a nursery! That like the tide, man’s courage ebbs and flows: 
tale to a rational understanding, altogether despised| With friends and gay companions round them, then 
and neglected. In truth, I can but consider this] Men boldly speak and have the hearts of men ; 
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Who, with opponents seated, miss the aid 

Of kind applauding looks, and grow afraid ; 
Like timid trav’liers in thé night, they fear 
Th’ assault of foes, when not a Siend is near. 


In contest mighty and of conquest proud 
Was Justice Bolt, impetuous, warm, and loud ; 
Ilis fame, his prowess, ull the country knew, 
And disputants, with one so fierce, were few : 
\He was a younger son, for law design’d, 
With"tauntless look and persevering mind ; 
‘While yet a clerk, for disputation famed, 

No efforts tired him, and no conflicts tamed. 


Scarcely he bade his master’s desk adicu, 


When both his brothers from the world withdrew. 


An‘ample fortune he from them possess’d, 

‘And was with saving care and prudence bless’d. 
Now would he go and to the country give 
Example how an English ‘squire should live 5 
Tfow bounteous, yet how frugal man may be, 
By a well-order’d hospitality 5 

Tic would the rights of all so well maintain, 
That none should idle be, and none complain. 


All this and more he purposed—and what man 
Could do, he did to realize his plan : 
But time convinced him that we cannot keep 
A breed of reasoners like a flock of sheep; 
For they, so far from following as we lead, 
Make that a cause why they will not proceed. 
Man will not follow where a rule is shown, 
But loves to take a method of his own; 
Explain the way with all your care and skill, 
Thia will he quit, if but to prove he will.— 
Yet bud our Justice honour—and the crowd, 
Awed by his presence, their respect avow'd, 


In later years he found his heart incline, 
More than in youth, to gen’rous food and wine ; 
Rut no indulgence check’d the powerful love 
He felt to teach, to argue, and reprove, 


Meetings, or public calls, he never miss’d— 
To dictate often, always to assist. 
Oft he the clergy join’d, and not a cause 
Pertain’d to them but he could quote the laws 5 
He upon tithes and residence display'd 
A fund of knowledge for the hearer's aid; 
‘And could on glebe and farming, wool and grain, 
A long discourse, without a pause, maintain, 


To his experience and his native sense 
He join'd a bold imperious eloquence ; 
The grave, stern look of men inform'd and wise, 
A full command of feature, heart, and eyes, 


‘An awe-compelling frown, and fear-inspiring size. 


When at the table, not a guest was scen 
With appetite so ling’ ring, or so keen ; 

But when the outer man no more required, 
The inner waked, and he was man inspired. 
His subjects then were those, a subject true 
Preseuts in frirest form to public view ; 


Of Church and State, of Law, with mighty strength 





Of words he spoke, in speech of mighty len 
And now, into the vale of years declined, 
He hides too little of the monarch-mind : 
He kindles anger by nntimely jokes, 

And opposition by conte:npt provokes ; 


Mirth he suppresses by his awful frown, 
‘And humble spirits, by disdain, keeps down ; 
| Blamed by the mild, approved by the severe, 
"The prudent fly him, and the valiant fear. 


For overbearing is his proud discourse, 
And overwhelming of his voice the force ; 
| And overpowering is he when he shows 
What flouts upon a mind that always overflows. 


This ready man at every meeting rose, 
Something to hint, determine, or propose ; 
And grew so fond of teaching, that he taught 
Those who instruction necded not or sought: 
Happy our hero, when he could excite 
| Some thoughtless talker to the wordy fight: 
Let him a subject at his pleasure choose, 
Physic or Law, Religion or the Muse ; 
‘On all such themes he was prepared to shine, 
Physician, poct, lawyer, and divine. 
Hemm'd in by some tough argument, berne down. 
By press of language and the awful frown, 
{n vain for mercy shall the culpett plead ; 
His crime is past and sentence must proceed : 
Ah! suffering man, have patience, bear thy woes—~ 
For Io! the clock—at ten the Justice goes. 








This powerful man, on business or to please 
A curious taste, or weary grown of ease, 
On a long journey travell’d many a mile ong 
Westward, and halted midway in our isle ; 
Content to view a city large and fair, 
Though none had notice—what a man was there! 


Silent two days, he then began to long 
Again to try a voice so loud and strong ; 
To give his favowgite topics some new grace, 
And gain some glory in such distant place ; 
To reap some present pleasure, and to sow 
Seeds of fair fame, in after-time to grow + 
Here will men say, “ We heard, at such an hour, 
The best of speakers—wonderful his power.” 


Inquiry made, he found that day would meet 
A learned club, and in the very street ; 
Knowledge to guin and give, was the design ; 
'o speak, to hearken, to debate, and dine : 
This pleased our traveller, for he felt his force 
In either way, to eat or to discourse, 


Nothing more easy than to gain access 
To men like these, with his polite address : 
So he succeeded, and first look’d around, 
To view his objects and to take his ground; 
And therefore silent chose awhile to sit, 
Then enter boldly by some lucky hit; 
Some observation keen or stroke severe, 

To cause some wonder or excite some fear. 


Now, dinner past, no longer he suppress’d 
His strong dislike to be a silent guest ; 
Subjects and words were now at his comnmand— 
When disappointment frown’d on all he plann'd : 
For, hark !—he heard amazed, on every side, 


sepals church insulted and her priests belied 5 





The laws reviled, the ruling power abused, 

The land derided, and its foes excused :— 

He heard and ponder’d.—W hat, to men so vile, 

| Should be his language? For his threat’ning style 
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They were too many :—if his specch were meek, 
They would despise such poor attempts to speak 
At other times with every word at will, 

He now sat lost, perptex’d, astonish’d, still. 





Here were Socinians, Deists, and indeed 
All who, as foes to England’s church, agreed ; 
But still with creeds unlike, and some without a 
creed : 

Here, too, fierce friends of liberty he saw, 
Who own’d no prince and who obey no law; 
There were Reformers of each different sort, 
Foes to the laws, the priesthood, and the court ; 
Some on their favourite plans alone intent, 

; Some purely angry and malevolent : 

“The rash were proud to blame their country’s laws ; 
‘The vain, to secm supporters of a cause ; 
One call’d for change that he would dread to see; 
Another sigh'd for Gallic liberty ! 
And numbers joining with the forward crew, 
For no one reason—but that numbers do. 





“ How,” said the Justice, “ can this trouble ris 
This shame and pain, from ereatures I despise ? 
And conscience answer’d—* The prevailing cause 
Is thy delight in listening to applause ; 

Here, thou art seated with a tribe, who spurn 
Thy favourite themes, and into laughter turn 
Thy fears and wishes; silent and obscure, 

. Thyself, shalt thou the long harangue endure; 

yAnd learn, by feeling, what it is to force 

Qn thy unwilling friends the long discourse : 
What though thy thoughts be just, and these, it 

seems, 

Are traitors’ projects, idiots’ empty schemes? 
Yet, minds like bodics cramm'd, reject their food, 
Nor will be forced and tortured for their good!” 


* At length, a sharp, shrewd, sallow man arose, 


And begg’d he briefly might his mind disclose ; 
“It was his duty, in these worst of times, 
+" inform the govern’d of their rulers’ crimes :” 
‘This pleasant subject to attend, they each 
Prepared to listen, and forbore to teach, 


Then voluble and fierce the wordy man 
Through a long chain of favourite horrors ran :-— 
First, of the church, from whose enslaving power 
He was deliver’d, and he bless'd the hour ; 

“ Bishops and deans, and prebendaries all,” 
* He said, “ were cattle fatt’ning in the stall; 
_Slothful and purgy, insolent and mean, 
Were every bishop, prebendary, dean, 
And wealthy rector: curates, poorly paid, 
Were only dull ;—hbe would not them upbraid.” 


From priests he turn’d to canons, creeds, and 
prayers, 
Rubrics and rules, and all our church affairs ; 
Churches themselves, desk, pulpit, altar, all 
The Justice reverenced—and pronounced their fall. 


Then from religion Hammond turn’d his view, 
- To give our rulers the correction due ; 
Not one wise action had these triflers plann’d; 
There was, it seem’d, no wisdom in the land; 
Save in this patriot tribe, who meet at times 
‘To show the statesman’s errors and his crimes. 


Now here was Justice Bolt compell'd to sit, 
To hear the deist’s scorn, the rebel’s wit; 
‘The fact mis-stated, the envenom’d lie, 
And staring, spell-bound, made not one reply. 





‘Then were our laws abused—and with the laws, 
All who prepare, defend, or judge a cause: 
it We have no lawyer whom a man can trust,” 
Proceeded Hammond—* If the laws were just ; 
Rut they are evil; *tis the savage state 
Is only good, and ours sophisticate ! 
Sec! the free creatures in their woods and plains, 
Where without laws each happy monarch reigns, 
King of himself—while we a number dread, 
By slaves commanded and by dunces led; 
Oh, Ict the name with either state agree— 
Savage our own we’ll name, and civil thcirs shall 

be.” 


The silent Justice still astonish’d sate, 
And wonder’d much whom he was gazing at; 
Twice he essay’d to speak—but in a cough 
‘The faint, indignant, dying speech went off: 
i* But who is thts?” thought he—~" a demon vile, 
| With wicked meaning and a vulgar style : 
Hammond they call him; they can give the name 
Of man to devils—-Why am I so tame? 
Why crush I not the viper ?”~~Fear replied, 
“Watch him awhile, and let his strength be tried; 
He will be foil’d, if man; but if his aid 
Be from beneath, tis well to be afraid.” 


“Wo are call’d free!” said Hammond—* dole- 
fal times 
When rulers add their insult to their crimes ; 
For should our scorn expose each powerful vice, 
It would be libel, and we pay the price.” 








Thus with licentious words the man went on, 
Proving that liberty of speech was gone ; 
‘That all were slaves—nor had we better chance 
For better times than as allies to France, 
Loud groan’d the stranger—Why, he must relate ; 
And own’d, “ In sorrow for his country's fate ;” 
“ Nay, she were safe,” the ready man replied, 
“ Might patriots rule her, and could reasoners guide; 
When ali to vote, to speak, to teach, are free, 
Whate’er their creeds or their opinions be ; 
When books of statutes are consumed in flames, 
And courts and copyholds are empty names ; 
Then will be times of joy—but ere they come, 
Havock, and war, and blood must be our doom.” 





The man here paused—then loudly for reform 
He call’d, and hail’d the prospect of the storm ; 
The wholesome blast, the fertilizing flood— 
iPeace gain’d by tumult, plenty bought with blood: 
Sharp means, he own'd ; but when the land’s disease 
Asks cure complete, no med’cines are like these, 


Our Justice now, more led by fear than rage, 
Saw it in vain with madness to engage ; 
‘With imps of darkness no man seeks to fight, 
Knaves to instruct, or set deceivers right: 
Then as the daring speech denounced these woes, 
Sick at the soul, the grieving guest arose ; 
Quick on the board his ready cash he threw, 
And from the demons to his closet flew: 





* Of ex, but borne without a form away— 
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“There when secured, he pray’d with earnest zeal, | 
“That all they wish'd these patriot-souls might feel ;_ 
“ Let them to France, their darling country, haste, | 
And all the comforts of a Frenchman taste ; 
Let them his safety, freedom, pleasure know, 
Fee] all their rulers on the land bestow ; 

And be at length dismise’d by one unerring blow ;; 
Not hack’d and hew'd by one afraid to strike, 

- But shorn by that which shears all men alike; 

Nor, as in Britain, let them curse delay 


Suspected, tried, condemn'd, and carted in a day ; 
Oh! let them taste what they so much approve, | 
‘These strong fierce freedoms of the land they love.”"* 
Home came our hero, to forget no more 1 
The fear he felt and ever must deplore: 
For though he quickly join’d his friends again, 
And could with decent force his themes maintain, 
Still it occurr’d that, in a luckless time, 
He fuil’d to fight with heresy and crime ; 
It was observed his words were not so strong, 
His tones so powerful, his harangues so long, 
As in old times—for he would often drop 
‘Tho lofty look, and of a sudden stop; 
When conscience whisper’d, that he once was still, 
And let the wicked triumph at their will; 
And therefore now, when not a foe was near, 
He had no right so valiant to appear. 
Some ycars had pass’d, and he perceived his fears 
Yield to the spirit of his earlier years—~ 
When at a meeting, with his friends beside, 
He saw an object thut awaked his pride ; 
His shame, wrath, vengeance, indignation—all 
Man’s harsher feclings did that sight recall. 


For lo! beneath him fix’d, our man of law 

‘That lawless man the foe of order saw; 

Once fear'd, now scorn’d: once dreaded, now ab- 

horr’d ; 

A wordy man, and evil every word : 

Again he gazed— It is,” said he, “the same; | 
Caught and secure: his master owes him shame :” | 
So thought our hero, who each instant found 
His courage rising, from the numbers round. 


As when a felon has escaped and fled, 
So long, that law conceives the culprit dead ; 
And back recall’d her myrmidons, intent 
On some new game, and with a stronger scent; 
Till she beholds him in a place, where none 
Could have conccived the culprit would have gone ; 
There he sits upright in his seat, secure, 
As one whose conscience is correct and pure ; 
This rouses anger for the old offence, 
And scorn for all such seeming and pretence ; 
So on this Hammond look’d our hero bold, 
Rememb’ring well that vile offence of old; 
And now he saw the rebel dared t’ intrude 
Among the pure, the loyal, and the good; 
The crime provoked his wrath, the folly stirr’d his 

blood : 


* The reader will perceive in these and the preceding verses 
allusions to the state of France, av that country was circum- 
atanced some years since, rather than as it appears to be in the 
Present date,eoveral years elapsing between the alarm of the 
Joyal magistrate on the occasion now related, and a subeequent. 
event that farther illuatrates the remark with which the narra- 
liva commences. 








{With friendly smile, to still his growing fear ; 


Nor wonder was it if so strange a sight 
Caused joy with vengeance, terror with delight; 
Terror like this a tiger might create, 


jA joy like that to see his captive state, 
_ At once to know his force and then decree his fate. 


Hammond, much praised by numerous friends, 
was come 

To read his lectures, so admired at home; 
Historic lectures, where he loved to mix 
His free plain hints on modern polities ; 
Here, he had heard, that numbers had design, 
Their business finish’d, to sit down and dine; 
This gave him pleasure, for he judged it right 
‘To show by day, that he could speak by night. 
Rash the design—for he perceived, too late, 
Not one approving friend beside hirn sate; 
The greater number, whom he traced around, 3 
Were men in black, and he conceived they frown'd. 
“Twill not speak,” he thought; “no pearls of mine 
Shall be presented to this herd of swine!” 
Not this avail’d him, when be cast his eye 
On Justice Bolt; he could not fight, nor fly : 
He saw a man to whom he gave the pain, 
Which now he felt must be return’d again ; 
His conscience told him with what keen delight 
He, at that time, enjoy’d a stranger's fright ; 
That stranger now befriended—he alone, 
For all his insult, friendless, to atone; 
Now he could feel it cruel that a heart ¢ 
Should be distress'd, and none to take its part; / 
“Though one by one,” said Pride, “1 would defy + 
Much greater men, yet meeting every eye, 
I do confess a fear—but he will pass me by.” 


Vain hope! the Justice saw the foe’s distress, 
With exultation he could not suppress ; 
He felt the fish was hook’d—and so forbore, 
In playful spite, to draw it to the shore. 
Hammond look’d round again; but none were near, 
But all above him seem’d a solemn row 
Of priests and deacons, so they seem’d below: 
He wonder’d who his right-hand man might be—~ 
Vicar of Holt cum Uppingham was he; 
And who the man of that dark frown possess’d— 
Rector of Bradley and of Barton-west ; 
“ A pluralist,” he growl’d—but check’d the word, 
That warfare might not, by his zeal, be stirr’d. 


_But now began the man above to show 
Fierce looks and threat’nings to the man below; 
Whohad some thoughts his peace by flight to seek 


| But how then lecture, if he dared not speak !— 


Now as the Justice for the war prepared, 
He seem’d just then to question if he dared: 
“He may resist, allhough his power be small, 
And growing desperate may defy us all; 
One dog attack, and he prepares for fight— 
Resist another, and he strives to bite ; 
Nor can I say, if this rebellious cur 
Will fly for safety, or will scorn to stir.” 
Alarm’d by this, he lash’d his soul to rage, 
Burn’d with strong shame and hurried to engage. 


As a male turkey straggling on the green, 
When by fierce harriers, terriers, mongrels seen, 
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He fects the insult of the noisy train, 

And skulks aside, though moved by much disdain ; 
But when that turkey, at his own barn-door, 

Sees one poor straying puppy and no more, 

(A foolish puppy who had left the pack, 
Thoughtless what foc was threal’ping at his back,) 
He moves about, as ship prepared to sail, 

He hoists his proud rotuodity of tail, 

The half-seal'd eyes and changeful neck he shows, 
Where, in its quick’ning colours, vengeance glows ; 
From red to blue the pendent wattles turn, 





Blue mix’d with red, as matches when they burn; 


‘And thos th’ intruding snarler to oppose, 
Urged by enkindling wrath, he gobbling goes. 


So look’d our hero in his wrath, his checks 
Flush’d with fresh fires and glow’d in tingling 
streaks ; 
His breath by passion’s force awhile restrain’d, 
Like a stopp'd current, greater force regain’d ; 
So spoke, so look’d he, every eye and car 
Were fix’d to view him, or were turn’d to hear. 


“My friends, you know me, you can witness all, 
How urged by passion, I restrain my gall; 
And every motive to revenge withstand— 
Save when I hear abused iny native land. 


“Ts it not known, agreed, confirm’d, confess’d, 
That of all people, we are govern’d best? 
We have the force of monarchies; are free, 
As the most proud republicans can be ; 
And have those prudent counsels thut arise 
In grave and cautious aristocracics ; 
And live there those, in such all-glorious state, 
Traitors protected in the land they hate ? 
Rebels, still warring with the laws that give 
To them subsistence ?—Yes, such wretches live. 


“ Ours is a church reform'd, and now no more 
Is aught for man to mend or to restore ; 
°T is pure in doctrines, 't is correct in ereeds, 
Has nought redundant, and it nothing needs; 
Noevil is therein—no wrinkle, spot, 
Stain, blame, or blemish :—1 affirm there ’s not. 


* All this you know—now mark what once befell, 
With grief I bore it, and with shame I tell; 
I was entrapp'd—yes, so it came to pass, 
*Mid heathen rebels, a tumultuous class ; 
Each to his country bore a hellish mind, 
Exch like his neighbour was of cursed kind; 
The land that nursed them they blasphemed ; the 

laws, 


Their sovereign’s glory, and their country’s cause ;; 
gn's glory, y 


And who their mouths, their master-fiend, and who 
Rebellion’s oracle? You, caitiff, you !” 


He spoke, and standing stretch’d his mighty arm, 
And fix'd the man of words, as by a charm. 


“ How raved that railer ! Sure some hellish power 
Restrain’d my tongue in that delirious hour, 
Or I had hurl'd the shame and vengeance due 
On him, the guide of that infuriate crew ; 
But to mine eyes such dreadful looks appear’d, 
Such mingled yell of lying words I heard, 
That I conceived around were demons all, 
And till I fled the house, I fear'd its fall. 


“Oh! could our country from our coasts expel 
:Such foes! to nourish those who wish her well: 
This her mild laws forbid, but we may still 
From us eject them by our sovereign will; 

‘This let us do."—He said, and then began 
A gentler feeling for the silent man ; 

Ev'n in our hero's mighty soul arose 

A touch of pity for experienced woes; 
‘But this was transient, and with angry eye 
‘He sternly look’d, and paused for a reply. 


‘Twas then the man of many words would 
speak— 
j But, in his trial, had them all to scek : 
!To find a friend he look’d the circle round, 
But joy or scorn in every feature found ; 
He sipp’d his wine, but in those times of dread 
; Wine only adds confusion to the head ; 
In doubt he reason’d with himself—* And how 
|Harangue at night, if I be silent now? 
| From pride and praise received, he sought to draw 
|Courage to speak, but still remain'd the awe ; 
One moment rose he with a forced disdain, 
| And then abash’d, sunk sadly down again ; 
; While in our hero's glance he seem’d to read, 
j* Slave and insurgent! what hast thou to plead 7"— 
By desperation urged, he now began: 

“T seek no favour—I—the Rights of Man! 
Claim ; and 1—nay !—but give me leave—and I 
Insist—a man—that is—and in reply, 

I speak.”———Alas ! each new attempt was vain: 
Confused he stood, he sate, he rose again ; 

At length he growl’d defiance, sought the door, 
Cursed the whole synod, and was seen no more, 


“Laud we,” said Justice Bolt, “the Powers above; 
Thus could our speech the sturdiest foe remove.” 
Exulling now he gain'd new strength of fame, 
And lost all feelings of defeat and shame. 








“He dared not strive, you witness’d—dared not 
lift 
His voice, nor drive at his accursed drift: 
So al! shall tremble, wretches who oppose 
Our church or state—thns be it to our foes.” 


He spoke, and, seated with his former air, 

}Look’d his full self, and fill’d his ample chair; 

‘Took one full bumper to each favourite cause, 

; And dwelt all night on politics and laws, 

With high applauding voice, that gain'd him high 
applause. 
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THE PARTING HOUR. 


I did not take my leave of him, but had 
Most pretty things to say: ere T could tell him 
How I would think of bim, at certain hours, 
Such thoughts and such :—or ere I contd 
Give him that parting kies, which I had set 
Betwixt two charming words—comes in my father—- 
Cymbeline, act i, acene 4. 
Grief bath changed me since you saw me last, 
Aod careful houra with Time’s deformed hand 
‘Have written strange defeatures o'er my face. 
Comedy of Errors, act v, scene 1. 
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Oh! if thon be the eame Egean, speak, 
And speak unta the aame Emilia. 
ij Comedy of Errors, act v, acene 5. 
Iran it through, ev'n from my boyish days 
To the very moment that she bade me tell it: 
Whereio I spake of most disastrous chances, 
Of moving accidents, by flag, and field ; 
OF bei taken by th’ insolent fue 
And sold tu slavery. 
Othello, act i, scene 3. 


An old man, broken with the storma of fate, 
Tk come to lay his weary bones among you; 
Give him a tittle earth fur charity. 
Henry VIII, act iv, scene 2. 


Munotety trace man’s life; year after year, 
Through all his days let all his deeds appear, 

And then, though some may in that life be strange, 
Yet there appears no vast nor sudden change: 
The Jinks that bind those various deeds are seen, 
And no mysterious void is left between. 


But let these binding links be all destroy'd, 
All that through years he suffer'd or enjoy'’d; 
Let that vast gap be made, and then behold— 
‘This was the youth, and he is thus when old; 
Then we at once the work of Time survey, 
And in an instant see a life’s decay: 

Pain mix’d with pity in our bosoms rise, 
And sorrow takes new sadness from surprise. 


Beneath yon trec, observe an ancient pair— 
A sleeping man; a woman in her chair, 
Watching his looks with kind and pensive air ; 
No wife, nor sister she, nor is the name 
Nor kindred of this friendly pair the same ; 
Yet so allied are they, that few can feel 
Her constant, warm, unwearied, anxious zeal; 
Thoir years and woes, although they long have 

loved, 
Keep their good name and conduct unreproved; 
Thus life's small comforts they together share, 
And while life lingers for the grave prepare. 


No other subjects on their spirits press, 
Nor gain such int'rest as the past distress ; 
Grievous events that from the mem’ry drive 
Life’s common cares, and those alone survive, 
Mix with cach thought, in every action share, 
Darken each dream, and blend with every prayer. 


To David Booth, his fourth and last-born boy, 
Alien his name, was more than common joy ; 
And as the child grew up, there seomn'd in him 
A more than common life in every limb ; 

A strong and handsome stripling he became, 
And the gay spirit answer'd to the frame; 

A lighter, happier lad was never seen, 

For ever easy, cheerful, or serene ; 

His early love he fix'd upon a fair 

And gentle maid—they were a handsome pair. 


They at an infant-school together play’d, 
Where the foundation of their love was laid ; 
The boyish champion would his choice attend 
In every sport, in every fray defend. 
As prospects open’d and as life advanced, 
They walk’d together, they together danced; 
On all occasions, from their early years, 
They mie their joys and sorrows, hopes and fears; 
1 T 


Each heart was anxious, till it could impart 

Its daily feelings to its kindred heart ; 

|As years increased, unnumber'd petty wars 

Broke out between them; jealousies and jars; 
‘Causeless indeed, and follow'd by a peace, 

{That gave to love—growth, vigour, and increase. 

! Whilst yet a boy, when other minds are void, 
Domestic thoughts young Allen’s hours employ’d ; 
iJudith in gaining hearts had no concern, 

jRather intent the matron’s part to learn ; 

Thus carly prudent and sedate they grew, 

{While lovers, thoughtful—and though children, 
true. 

; To either parents not a day appear’d, 

When with this love they might have interfered : 
Childish at first, they cared not to restrain ; 

! And strong at last, they saw restriction vain; 
jNor knew they when that passion to reprove— 
Now idle fondness, now resistless love. 


So while the waters rise, the children tread 
On the broad estuary’s sandy bed ; 
But soon the channel fills, from side to side 
Comes danger rolling with the deep'ning tide; 
Yet none who saw the rapid current flow 
Could the first instant of that danger know. 





‘The lovers waited till the time should come 
When they together could possess a home : 
In either house were men and maids unwed, 
Hopes to be soothed, and tempers to be led. 
Then Allen’s mother of his favourite maid 
Spoke from the feelings of a mind afraid : 

“ Dress and amusements were her sole employ,” 
She said—“ entangling her deluded boy ;” 

And yet, in truth, a mother’s jealous love 

Had much imagined and could little prove ; 
Judith had beauty—and if vain, was kind, 
Discreet, and mild, and had a serious mind. 


Dull was their prospect—when the lovers met, 
They said, we must not—dare not venture yet; 
“Oh! could I labour for thee,” Allen cricd, 
“Why should our friends be thus dissatisfied ? 

On my own arm I could depend, but they 
Still urge obedience—must I yet obey ?” 
Poor Judith felt the grief, but grieving begg’d delay. 


At length a prospect came that seem'd to smile, 
And faintly woo them, from a Western Isle ; 
A kinsman there a widow's hand had gain’d, 
“Was old, was rich, and childless yet remain’d ; 
Would some young Booth to his affairs attend, 
And wait awhile, he might expect a friend.” 
The elder brothers, who were not in love, 
Fear’d the false seas, unwilling to remove ; 
But the young Allen, an enamour’d boy, 

ger an independence to enjoy, 
Would through all perils seek it,—by the sea,— 
Through labour, danger, pain, or slavery. 
The faithful Judith his design approved, 
For both were sanguine, they were young and loved. 
The mother’s slow consent was then obtain’d; 
The time arrived, to part alone remain’d : 
All things prepared, onthe expected day 
Was seen the vessel anchor'd in the bay. 
From her would seamen in the evening come, 
| To take th’ advent’rous Allen from his home; 
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With his own friends the fina] day he pass’d, 

And every painfal hour, except the last. 

‘The grieving father urged the cheerful glass, 

To make the moments with less sorrow pass; 

Intent the mother Jook’d upon her son, 

And wish’d th’ assent withdrawn, the deed undone ; 

The younger sister, as he took his way, 

Hung on his coat, and begg’d for more delay : 

But his own Judith call’d him to the shore, 

Whom he must meet, for they might meet no 
more :— 


And there he found her—faithful, mournful, true, + 


Weeping and waiting for a last adicu ! 

The ebbing tide had left the sand, and there 
Moved with slow steps the melancholy pair: 
Sweet were the painful moments—but how swect, 
And without pain, when they again should meet! 
Now either spoke, as hope and fear impress’d 
Each their alternate triumph in the breast. 


Distance alarm’d the maid—she cried, “’T is 
far 

And danger too— it is a time of war: 
Then in those countries are discases strange, 
And women gay, and men are prone to change; 
‘What then may happen in a year, when things 
Of vast importance every moment brings! 
But hark ! an oar!” she ericd, yet none appear’d— 
’T wus love’s mistake, who fancied what it fear’d ; 
And she continued—* Do, my Allen, keep 
Thy heart from evil, let thy passions sleep ; 
Believe it good, nay glorious, to prevail, 
And ‘stand in safety where so many fail ; 
And do not, Allen, or for shamne, or pride, 
Thy faith abjuro, ot thy professions hide ; 
Can I believe hie love will lasting prove, 
Who has no rev’rence for the God I love? 
I know thee well ! how good thou art and kind ; 
But strong the passions that invade thy mind— 
Now, what to nic hath Allen to commend ?”— 
“Upon my mother,” said the youth, “ attend ; 
Forget her spleen, and in my place appear; 
Her love to me will make my Judith dear: 
Of I shall think (such comfort lovers seek), 
Who speaks of me, and fancy what they speak ; 
Then write on all occasions, always dwell 
On hope's fair prospects, and be kind und®well, 
And ever choose the fondest, tenderest style.” 
She answer’d, “ No,” but answer’d with a smile. 
“ And now, my Judith, at so sad a time, 
Forgive my fear, and call it not my crime; 
‘When with our youthfal neighbours t is thy ebance 
To meet in walks, the visit, or the dance, 
‘When every lad would on my lass attend, 
Choose not a smooth designer for a friend; 
That fawning Philip !—nay be not severe, 
A rival's hope must cause a lover's fear.” 


Displessed she felt, and might in her reply 
Have mix'd some anger, but the boat was nigh, 
Now traly heard !—it soon was full in sight ;— 
Now the sad farewell, and the long good-night ; 
For, sec !—his friends come hast'ning to the beach, 
And now the gunwale is within the reach; 

“ Adieu !—farewel] !—remember !”—and what more 
Affection taught, was utter’d from the shore! 

But Judith left them with a heavy heart, 

Took a last view, and went to weep apart! 


And now his friends went slowly from the place, 
Where she stood still the dashing oar to trace, 
Till all were silent !—far the youth she pray’d, 
And softly then return’d the weeping maid, 


‘They parted, thus by hope and fortune led, 
jAnd Judith’s hours in pensive pleasure fled; 
| But when return’d the youth !—the ysath no more 
'Return’d exulting to his native shore; 
‘But forty years were past, and then there came 
A worn-out man with wither’d limbs and lame, 
‘His mind oppress’d with woes, and bent with age 
| his frame: 
:Yes! old and grieved, and trembling with decay, 
:Was Allen landing in his native bay, 
Willing his breathless form should blend with kin- 

dred clay. 

‘In an autumnal eve he left the beach, 
iIn such an cve he chanced the port to reach : 
i He was alone; he press’d the very place 
‘Of the sad parting, of the last embrace: 
‘There stood his parents, there retired the maid, 
{So fond, so tender, and so much afraid 5 
' And on that spot, through many a year, his mind 
,Lurn’d aournful back, half sinking, half resign’d. 









No one was present; of its crew bereft, 

'A single boat was in the billows left; 

Sent from some anchor’d vessel in the bay, 

At the returning tide to sail away : 

Oter the black stern the moonlight softly play’d, 
The loosen’d foresail flapping in the shade; 

All silent else on shore; but from the town 

A drowsy peal of distant bells came down: 
From the tull houses here and there, a light 
Served some confused remembrance to excite: 
“There,” he observed, and new emotions felt, 

| Was my first home—and yonder Judith dwelt; 
Dead! dead are all! I long—I fear to know,” 
He said, and walk’d impatient, and yet slow. 


Sudden there broke upon his grief a noise 

Of merry tuinult and of vulgar joys: 

Seamen returning to their ship, were come, 

| With idle numbers straying from their home ; 

| Allen among them mix’d, and in the old 

|Strove some familiar features to behold ; 

While fancy aided memory :—" Man! what cheer?’ 

A sailor cried; “ Art thou at anchor here ?”* 

.Faintly he answer’d, and then tried to trace 

iSome youthfal, features in some aged face: 

| A swarthy matron he beheld, and thought 

She might unfold the very truths he sought: 

|Confused and trembling, he the dame address’d : 

“The Booths! yet live they?” pausing and op 
press’d; 

Then spake again :—* Is there no ancient man, 

David his name ?—assist me, if you can— 

| Flemmings there were—and Judith, doth she live ?* 

‘The woman gazed, nor could an answer give; 

Yet wond’ring stood, and all were silent by, 

Feeling a strange and solemn sympathy. 

The woman musing said—* She knew full well 

Where the old people came at last to dwell; 

‘They had a married daughter and a son, 

But they were dead, and now remain’d not one.” 











“Yes,” said an elder, who had paused intent 
On days long past, “ there was a sad event ;— 
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One of these Booths—it was my mother’s tale— 
Here left his lass, I know not where to sail: 

She saw their parting, and observed the pain; 
But never came th’ unhappy man again:” 

“The ship was captured”—Allen meekly said, 

“ And became of the forsaken maid?” 
swer'd: “ I remember now, 

She used to tell the lasses of her vow, 

And of her lover’s loss, and I have scen 

‘The gcyest hearts grow sad where she has been; 
Yet in her grief she married, and was made 
Slave to a wretch, whom meekly she obey’d 

And early buried—but I know no more. 

And hark! our friends are hast’ning to the shore.” 






Allen soon found a lodging in the town, 
And walk'd a man unnoticed up and down. 
‘This house, and this he knew, and thought a face 
He sometimes could among a number trace ; 
Of numes remember'd there remain’d a few, 


So Heaven this comfort to my sufferings give, 
it is not all distress to think and live.” 

‘Thus Allen spoke—for time had not removed 
‘The charms attach'd to one so fondly loved; - 
‘Who with more health, the mistress of their cot, 
Labours to soothe the evils of his lot, 

To her, to her alone, his various fate, 

At various times, ‘tis comfort to relate ; 

And yet his sorrow—she too loves to hear 
What wrings her bosom, and compels the tear, 


First he related how he left the shore, 
Alarm’d with fears that they should meet no more: 
Then, ere the ship had reach'd her purposed course, 
They met and yielded to the Spanish force ; 
Then cross th’ Atlantic seas they bore their prey, 
Who grieving landed from their sultry bay ; 
And marching many a burning league, he found 
Himself a slave upon a miner's ground : 
There a good priest his native language spoke, 





But of no favourites, and the rest were new : 

A merchant's wealth, when Allen went to sea, 
Was reckon’d boundless. —Could he living be ? 
Or lived his son? for one he had, the heir 

‘Io a vast business, and a fortune fair. 

No! but that heir's poor widow, from her shed, 
With crutches went to take her dole of bread : 
‘There was a friend whom he had left a boy, 
‘With hope to sail the master of a hoy ; 

Him, after many a stormy day, he found 

With his great wish, his lite’s whole purpose crown'd. 
This hoy’s proud captain look’d in Allen's face,— 
“Yours is, my friend,” said he, “a woful case; 
We cannot all succeed ; I now command 

The Betsy sloop, and am not much at land; 

But when we mect, you shall your story tell 

Of foreign parts—! bid you now farewell!” 


Allen so long had left his native shore, 
He saw but few whom he had scen before : 
‘The older people, as they met him, cast 
A pitying look, oft spcaking as they pass’d— 
“The man is Allen Booth, and it appears 
Ne dwelt among us in his early years; 
We sve the name engraved upon the stones, 
Where this poor wanderer means to lay his bones.” 
‘Thus where he lived and loved—unhappy change !— 
He seems a stranger, and finds all are strange. 


But now a widow, in a village near, 
Chanced of the melancholy man to hear ; 
Old as she was, to Judith’s bosom came 
Some strong emotions at the well-known name; 
He was her much-loved Allen, she had stay’d 
Ten tcoubled years, a sad afflicted maid ; 
Then was she wedded, of his death assured, 
And much of mis'ry in her lot endured : 
Her husband died ; her children sought their bread 
In various places, and to her were dead. 
The onee fond lovers met; not grief nor age, 
Sickness or pain, their hearts could disengage ; 
Each had immediate confidence ; 2 friend 
Both now beheld, on whom they might depend: 





And gave some ease to his tormenting yoke; 
Kindly advanced him in his master’s grace, 

And he was station’d in an easier place: 

There, hopeless ever to escape the land, 

He to a Spanish maiden gave his hand ; 

In cottage shelter’d from the blaze of day 

He saw his happy infants round him play; 
Where summer shadows, made by lofty trees, 
Waved o’er his seat, and soothed his reveries ; 
Een then he thought of England, nor could sigh, 
But his fond Isabel demanded, “ Why 7” 

Grieved by the story, she the sigh repaid, 

And wept in pity for the English meid : 

‘Thus twenty years were pass’d, and pass'd his views 
Of future bliss, for he had wealth to lose: 

His friend now dead, some foe had dared to paint 
“ His faith as tainted: he his spouse would taint; 
Make all his children infidels, and found 

An English heresy on Christian ground.” 


“Whilst I was poor,” said Allen, “none would 
care 

What my poor notions of religion were ; 
None ask’d me whom I worshipp’d, how I pray’d, , 
If due obedience to the laws were paid: 
My goog adviser taught me to be still, 
(Nor to Make converts had I power or will. 
iI preach’d no foreign doctrine to my wife, 
And never mention’d Luther in my life; 
I, all they said, say what they would, allow’d, 
And when the fathers bade me bow, I bow’d: 
Their forms I follow’d, whether well or sick, 
And was a most obedient Catholic. 
But I had money, and these pastors found 
My notions vague, heretical, unsound : 
A wicked book they seized; the very Turk 
Could not have read a more pernicious work ; 
To me pernicious, who if it were good 
Or evil question’d not, nor understood : 
Oh! had T little but the book possess’d, 
I might have read it, and enjoy’d my rest.” 


Alas! poor Allen, through his wealth was seen 
Crimes that by poverty conceal’d had been : 





“ Now is there one to whom I can express 

My nature’s weakness und my soul's distress.” 
Allen look’d up, and with impatient heart 
“Let me not lose thee—never let us part: 


Faults that in dusty pictures rest unknown 
Arc in an instant through the varnish shown. 


He told their ernel mercy ; how at last, 
Tn Christian kindness for the merits past, 
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"They spared his forfeit life, but bade him fly, 

Or for his crime and contumacy die ; 

Fly from all scenes, all objects of delight: 

His wile, his children, weeping in his sight, 

Ail urging hin to flee, he fled, and cursed his fight. 


He next reluted how he found a way, 
Guileless and grieving, to Campeachy Bay: 
There in the woods he wrought, and there, among 
Some lab'ring seamen, heard his native tongue: 
The sound, ove moment, broke upon his pain 
With joyful force ; he long’d to hear again: 
Again le heard; he seized an offer'd hand, 
“And when beheld you last our native land?” 
He cried, “ and in what county ? quickly say”"— 
The seamen answer’d—strangers all were they ; 
One only at his native port had been ; 
He, landing once, the quay and church had seen, 
For that esteem’d; but nothing more he knew. 
Still more to know, would Allen join the crew, 
Suil where they sail’d, and, many a peril past, 
They at his kinsman’s isle their anchor cast; 
But him they found not, nor could one relate 

. Aught of his will, his wish, or his estate. 
This grieved not Allen; then again he sail’d 
For England's coast, again his fate prevail’d: 
War raged, and he, an active man and strong, 
‘Was soon impress’d, and served his country long. 
By various shores he pass’d, on various seas, 

lever so happy as when void of ease.— 

And then he told how in a calm aistress’d, 
Day after day his soul was sick of rest ; 
When, aa a log upon the deep they stood, 
Then roved his spirit to the inland wood ; 
Till, while awake, he drcam'd, that on the seas 
Were his loved home, the hill, the stream, the trees : 
He gazed, he pointed to the scenes :—* There stand 
My wife, my children, 'tis my lovely land; 
See! there my dwelling—oh! delicious scene 
Of my best lite—unhand me—are ye men?” 


And thus the frenzy ruled him, till the wind 
Brush’d the fond pictures from the stagnant mind. 


He told of bloody fights, and how at length 
‘The rage of battle gave his spirits strengi: 
*T was in the Indian seas his limb he lost, 
And he was left half-dead upon the coast ; 

But living gain’d ’mid rich aspiring men, 

A fuir subsistence by his ready pen. 

“ Thus,” he continued, “ pass’d unvaried years, 
Without events producing hopes or fears.” 
Augmented pay procured him decent wealth, 
But years advancing undermined his health ; 
‘Then oft-times in delightful dream he flew 

To England's shore, and scenes his childhood knew: 
He saw his parents, saw his fav’rite maid, 

No feature wrinkled, not a charm decay’d; 
And thus excited, in his bosom rose 

A wish so strong, it baffled his repose ; 
Anxious he felt on English earth to lie ; 

To view his native soil, and there to die. 





His thoughts in past and present scenes employ’d, 
All views in future blighted and destroy'd: 

His were a medley of bewild'ring themes, 

Sad as realities, and wild as dreams. 


Here his relation closes, but his mind 
Flies back again some resting-pluce tofu; 
Thus silent, musing through the day; he sees 
His children sporting by those lofty trees, 
Their mother singing in the shady scene, 
Where the fresh springs burst o'er the lively 
green ;— 
So strong his eager fancy, he affrights 
The faithful widow by its powerful flights ; 
For what disturbs him he aloud will teil, 
And cry—"'Tis she, ny wile ! my Isabel ! 
Where are my children ?"—Judith grieves to hear 
How the soul works in sorrows so severe ; 
Assiduous all his wishes to attend, 
Deprived of much, he yet may boast a friend ; 
Watch'd by her care, in sleep, his spirit takes 
Its flight, and watchful finds her when he wakes. 


°T is now her office; her attention sce ! 
While her friend sleeps bencuth that shading tree, 
Careful she guards him from the glowing heat, 
And pensive muses at her Allen’s feet. 


And where is he? Ah! doubtless in those scenes 
Of his best days, amid the vivid greens, 
Fresh with unnumber’d rills, where ev'ry gale 
Breathes the rich fragrance of the ncighb’ring vale; 
Smiles not his wife, and listens as there comes 
‘The night-bird’s music from the thick’ning plooma? 
And as he sits with all these treasures nigh, 
Blaze not with fairy light the phosphor-fly, 
When like a sparkling gem it wheels illumined by ? 
This is the joy that now so plainly speaks 
In the warin transient flushing of his checks ; 
For he is list’ning to the fancied noise 
Of his own children, eager in their joys: 
All this he feels, a dream’s delusive bliss 
Gives the expression, and the glow like this. 
And now his Judith lays her knitting by, 
‘These strong emotions in her friend to spy; 
For she can fully of their nature decm: 
But sec! he breaks the long-protracted theme, 
And wakes and cries—* My God! ‘twas but a 

dream.” 








TALE IIl. 





THE GENTLEMAN FARMER, 


Pause then, 
And weigh thy value with an even hand = 
If thou beest rated by thy eximation, 
‘Thou dost deserve enough. 
Merchant of Venice, act ii, scene 7. 


Because { will not de them wrong to mistrust ang, T will do 


{myself the right to trust none: and the fine is (for which I may 


He then deseribed the gloom, the dread he found, !go the ner), I will lea bachelor. 


When first he landed on the chosen ground, 
Where undefined was all he hoped and fear’d, 


Much Ado about Nothing, acti, scene 3, 
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His promises are, ax he then was, mighty ; 
And his performance, as he now is, nothing. 
‘ Henry VHI, activ, scene 2 





+ Gwyn was a farmer, whom the farmers all, 
Who round, the Gentleman would call ; 
Whether in pare humility or pride, 

They only knew, and they would not decide. 


Far diff'rent he from that dull plodding tribe, 
-Whom it was his amusement to describe ; 
Creatures no more enliven’d than a clod, 

But treading still as their dull fathers trod ; 
Who lived in times when not 2 man had scen 
Corn sown by drill, or thresh'd by a machine: 
He was of those whose skill assigns the prize 
For creatures fed in pens, and stalls, and sties; 
And who, in places where improvers incet, 

To fill the lund with fatness, had a seat ; 

. Who in large mansions live like petty kings, 
And speak of farms but as amusing things ; 
Who plans encourage, and who journals keep, 
And talk with lords about a breed of sheep. 


Two are the species in this genus known ; 
One, who is rich in his profession grown, 
Who yearly finds his ample stores increase, 
Fromm fortune’s favours and a favouring lease ; 
Who rides his hunter, who his house adorns ; 
Whe drinks his wine, and his disbursements scorns ; 
Who freely lives, and loves to show he can— 
‘This is the farmer made the gentleman, 








The second species from the world is sent, 
Tired with its strifo, or with his wealth content; 
In books and men beyond the former read, 

To farming solely by a passion led, 
Or by a fashion: curious in his land ; 
Now planning much, now changing what he 
plann’d 5 
Pleased by cach trial, not by failures vex’d, 
And ever certain to succeed the next ; 
+ Quick to resolve, and easy to perstade— 
This is the gentlernan a farmer made. 


Gwyn was of these; he from the world withdrew 
Early in life, his reasons known to few ; 
Some disappointment said, some pure good sense, 
The love of land, the press of indolence ; 
His fortune known, and coming to retire, 
If not a farmer, men had call’d him "squire. 


Forty and five his years, no child or wife 
Cross‘d the still tenour of his chosen life; 
Much land he purchased, planted far around, 
And let some portions of superfluous ground 
To farmers near him, not displeased to say, 
“My tenants,” nor “our worthy landlord,” they. 


Fix'd in his farm, he soon display’d his skill 
In small-boned lambs, the horse-hoe, and the drill; 
From these he rose to themes of nobler kind, 
And show'd the riches of a fertile mind; 
To all around their visits he repaid, 
» And thus his mansion and himself display’d. 
His rooms were statcly, rather fine than neat, 
And guests politely call’d his house a seat; 
At much expense was each apartment graced, 
His bag gorgeous, but it still was taste; 


Tn fall festoons the crimson curtains fell, 
‘The sofas rose in bold elastic swell ; 
Mirrors in gilded frames display'd the tints 
Of glowing carpets and of colour'd prints ; 
The weary eye saw every object shine, 
And all was costly, fanciful, and fine. 


As with his friends he pass'd the social hours, 
His generous spirit scorn’d to hide its powers ; 
Powers unexpected, for his eye and air 
Gave no sure signs that eloquence was there ; 
‘Oft he began with sudden fire and force, 

As loth to lose occasion for discourse ; 

Some, *t is observed, who feel a wish to speak, 
Will a due place for introduction seek ; 

On to their purpose step by step they steal, 

And all their way, by certain signals, feel ; 

Others plunge in at once, and never heed. 

Whosc turn they take, whose purpose they impede ; 
Resoived to shine, they hasten to begin, 

Of ending thoughtless—and of these was Gwyn. 
And thus he spake— 


“It grieves me to the soul 
To see how man submits to man’s control ; 
How overpower’d and shackled minds are led 
In vulgar tracks, and to eubmission bred ; 
The coward never on himself relies, 
But to an equal for assistance flies ; 
Man yields to custom as he bows to fate, 
In all things ruled—mind, body, and estate ; 
In pain, in sickness, we for cure apply 
To them we know not, and we know not why ; 
But that the creature has some jargon read, 
And got some Scotchman's system in his head 3” 
Some grave impostor, who will health insure, 
Long as your patience or your wealth endure; 
But mark them well, the pale and sickly crew, 
They have not health, and can they give it you? 
‘These solemn cheats their various methods chooee i 
A system fires them, as a bard his muse : 
Hence wordy wars arise; the learn'd divide, 
And groaning patients curse each erring guide. 


“ Next, our affairs are govern'd, buy or sell, 
Upon the deed the law must fix its spell ; 
Whether, we hire or let, we must have still 
The dubious aid of an attorney’s skill; 

They take a part in every man’s affairs, 

And in all business some concern is theirs; 
Because mankind in ways prescribed are found, 
Like flocks that follow on a beaten ground, 
Each abject nature in the way proceeds, 

That now to shearing, now to slaughter leads. 


“Should you offend, though meaning no offence, 
You have no safety in your innocence ; 
The statute broken then is placed in view, 
And men must pay for crimes they never knew: 
Who would by law regain his plundcr’d store, 
Would pick up falien mere'ry from the floor; 
If he pursue it, here and there it slides; 
He would collect it, but it more divides ; 
This part and this he stops, but still in vain, 
It slips aside, and breaks in parts again ; 
Till, after time and pains, and care and cost, 
He finds his labour and his object Jost. 


“But most it grieves me (friends alone are round) 
To see a man in priestly fetters bound : 
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Guides to the soul, thesc friends of Heaven contrive, 
Long as man lives, to keep his fears alive ; 

Soon as an infant bfeathes, their rites begin; 
Who knows not sinning, must be freed from sin; 

‘Who needs no bond, must yet engage in vows; 
‘Who has no judgment, must a creed espouse: 

‘Advanced in life, our boys are bound by rules, 

‘Are catechised in churchcs, cloisters, schools, 
And train’d in thraldom to be fit for tools : 

The youth grown up, he now a partner needs, 
And lo! a priest, as soon as he succceds. 

‘What man of sense can marriage-rites approve ? 
What man of spirit can be bound to love ? 
Forced to be kind! compell’d to be sincere ! 

Do chains and fetters make companions dear? 

, Pris’ners indeed we bind; but though the bond 
May keep them safe, it does not make them fond: 
The ring, the vow, the witness, license, prayers, 
All parties known! made public all affairs ! 

Such forms men suffer, and from these they date 

* A deed of love begun with ail they hate: 

sAbsurd! that none the beaten road should shun, 

> But love to do what other dupes have done. 





“Well, now your priest has made you one of] 
twain, 
Look you for rest? Alas! you look in vain. 
, If sick, he comes; you cannot die in peace, 
Till he attends to witness your release ; 
"To vex your soul, and urge you to confess 
The sins you feel, remember, or can guess: 
* Nay, when departed, to your grave he gocs, 
: But there indeed he hurts not your repose. 


“Such are our burthens ; part we must sustain, 
But need not link new grievance to the chain: 
Yet men like idiots will their frames surround 
With these vile shackles, nor confess they ’re bound: 
-In all that most confines them they confide, 

Their slavery boast, and make their bonds their 
oo, Pride; 
' Even as the pressure galls them, they declare, 
* (Good souls !) how happy and how free they are! 
As madmen, pointing round their wretched cells, 
hry, ‘Lo! the palace where our honour dwells,’ 


“Such is our state: but I resolve to live 
By rules my reason and my feclings give ; 
No legal guards shall keep enthrall’d my mind, 
No slaves command me, and no teachers blind. 


“Tempted by sins, let me their strength defy, 
But have no second in a surplice by; 
No bottle-holder, with officious aid, 
To comfort conscience, weaken’d and afraid: 
Then if I yield, my frailty is not known; 
And, if I stand, the glory is my own. 


“When Truth and Reason are our friends, we 
__ seem 
Alive! awake !—the superstitious dream. 


“Oh! then, fair Truth, for thee alone I seek, 
Friend to the wise, supporter of the weak ; 
From thee we learn whate’er is right and just ; 
Forme to despise, professions to distrust ; 
Creeds to reject, pretensions to deride, 

And, following thee, to follow none beside.” 


Such was the speech; it struck upon the ear 
Like sudden thunder, none expect to hear. 
He saw men’s wonder with a manly pride, 
And gravely smiled at gust cleetrified : 
“A farmer this !” they said, “Oh! let him seek 
That place where he may for his country speak ; 
On some great question to harangue foptGare, 
While speakers hearing, envy nobler powers!” 


Wisdom like this, as all things rich and rare, 
Must be acquired with pains, and kept with care; 
In books he sought it, which his friends might view, 
When their kind host the guarding curtain drew. 
There were historic works for graver hours, 

And lighter verse, to spur the languid powers; 
There metaphysics, logic there had place ; 

But of devotion not a single trace— 

Save what is taught in Gibbon’s florid page, 

And other guides of this inquiring age ; 

{There Hume appear’d, and near, a splendid book 
iComposed by Gay's good Lord of Bolingbroke : 
With these were mix’d the light, the free, the vain, 
And from a corner peep'd the sage Tom Paine: 
Here four neat volumes Chesterfield were named, 
For manners much and easy morals famed 3 
With chaste Memoirs of Females, to be read 
When deeper studies had confused the head. 


Such his resources, treasures where he sought 
For daily knowledge till his mind was fraught : 
Then when his friends were present, for their use 
He would the riches he had stored produce ; 

He found his lamp burn clearcr, when cach day 
He drew for all he purposed to display : 

For these occasions, forth his knowledge sprung, 
As mustard quickens on a bed of dung ; 

All was prepared, and guests allow'd the praise, 
For what they saw he could so quickly raise, 


Such this new friend; and when the year came 
round, 

The same impressive, reasoning sage was found; 
Then, too, was seen the pleasant mansion graced 
With a fair damsel—his no vulgar taste ; 
The neat Rebecca—sly, observant, still, 
Watching his eye, and waiting on his will; 
Simple yet smart her dress, her manners meek, 
Her smiles spoke for her, she would seldom speak : 
But watch'd each look, cach meaning to detect, 
And (pleased with notice) felt for all neglect. 


With her lived Gwyn a sweet harmonious life, 

Who, forms excepted, was a charming wife: 

‘The wives indeed, su made by vulgar law, 

Affected scorn, and censured what they saw; 

And what they saw not, fancied; said ’t was sin, 

And took no notice of the wife of Gwyn: 

But he despised their rudeness, and would prove 

Theirs was compulsion and distrust, not love; 

“Fools as they were! could they conceive that 
rin; ‘ 

And parsons’ blessings were substantial things ?” 

They answer’d “Yes;” while he contemptuous 
spoke 

Of the low notions held by simple folk ; 

Yet, strange that anger in a man so wise 

Should from the notions of these fools arise ; 

Can they so vex us, whom we so despise? 
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Brave as he was, our hero felt a dread 
Lest those who saw him kind should think him led ; 
If t his bosom fear a visit paid, 
It was, leat he shonld be supposed afraid ; 
Hence sprang his orders; not that he desired 
“Preshiggs when done: obedience he required ; 
‘And thus prove his absolute command, 
_ Rated every heart, and moved each subject hand, 
Assent he ask'd for every word and whim, 
Yo prove that he alone was king of him. 


The still Rebecca, who her station knew, 

With ease resign’d the honours not her due ; 

Well pleased, she saw that men her board would 
grace, 

And wish’d not there to see a female face ; 

When by her lover she his spouse was styled, 

Polite she thought it, and demurely smiled ; 

But when he wanted wives and maidens round 

So to regard her, she grew grave, and frown'd ; 

And sometimes whisper'd— Why should you 
respect. 

These people’s notions, yet their forms reject ?” 


Gwyn, though from marriage bond and fetter 
free, 

Still felt abridgment in his liberty ; 
Something of hesitation he betray’d, 
And in her presence thought of what he said. 
Thus fair Rebecca, though she walk'd astray, 
His creed rejecting, judged it right to pray j 
To be at church, to sit with serious looks, 
To read her Bible and her Sunday-books : 
She hated all those new and daring themes, 
And cail’d his free conjectures, “ devil’s dreams ?” 
She honour’d still the priesthood in her fall, 
And claimn’d respect and reverence for them all ; 
Call'd them “ of sin’s destructive power the foes, 
And not such blockheads us he might suppose.” 
Gwyn to his friends would smile, and sometimes say, 
“Pisa kind fool, why vex her in her way ?” 
Her way she took, and still had more in view, 
For she contrived that he should take it too. 
The daring frecdom of his soul, 't was plain, 
In part was lost in a divided reign; 
A king and queen, who yet in prudence sway’d 
‘Their peaceful state, and were in turn obey’d. 


Yet such our fate, that when we plan the best, 

Something arises to disturb our rest : 

For thongh in spirits high, in body strong, 
Gwyn something felt—he knew not what—was 

wrong ; 

He wish'd to know, for he believed the thing, 
If unremoved, would other evil bring : 
“She must perceive, of late he could not eat, 
And when he walk'd, he trembled on his feet + 
He had forebodings, and he seem’d as one 
Stopp’d on the road, or threaten’d by a dun; 

Te could not live, and yet, should he apply 
To those physicians—he must sooner die.” 


The mild Rebecca heard with some disdain, 
And some distress, her friend and lord complain : 
His death she fear’d not, but had painful doubt 
What his distemper'd nerves might bring about; 
With power like hers she dreaded an ally, 

And yet there was a person in her eye ;— 


She thought, debated, fix’d—* Alas !” she said, 
“A case like yours must, be ne more delay'd: 
You hate these doctors: well! but were a friend 
And doctor one, your fears would have an ends 
My cousin Mollet—Scotland holds him now— 
Is above all men skilful, all allow ; 

Of late a doctor, and within a while 

He means to settle in this favour'd isle ; 

Should he attend you, with his skill profound, 
You must be safe, and shortly would be sound.” 


When men in health against physicians rail, 

| They should consider that their nerves may fail; 

| Who calls a lawyer roguc, may find, too late, . 

On one of these depends his whole estate : 

Nay, when the world can nothing more produce, 
‘The priest, th’ insulted priest, may have his use; . 
Ease, health, and comfort, lift a man so high, 
‘These powers arc dwarfs that he can scarcely spy 5 
Pain, sickness, languor, keep a man so low, Me 
That these neglected dwarfs to giants grow. 
Happy is he who through the medium sees : 
Of clear good sense—but Gwyn was not of theses, 


He heard and he rejoiced: “ Ah! let him come, 
And till he fixes, make my house his home.” 
Home came the doctor—he was much admired ; 
He told the patient what his case required ; 

His hours for sleep, his time to eat and drink ; 

When he should ride, read, rest, compose, or thinks: 
Thus join'd peculiar skill and art profound, 
To make the fancy-sick no more than fancy-sound' 





With such attention, who could long be ill? 
Returning health proclaim’d the doctor's skill, 
Presents and praises from a grateful heart 
Were freely offer’d on the paticnt’s part ; 

In high repute the doctor seem'd to stand, 

But still had got no footing in the land; 

And, as he saw the seat was rich and fair, 

He felt. disposed to fix his station there : 

To gain his purpose he perform’d the part = 

Of a good actor, and prepared to start; . 

Not like a traveller in a day serene, 

When the sun shone and when the roads were clean 

Not like the pilgrim, when the morning grey, 

The ruddy eve succeeding, sends his way ; 

But in a season when the sharp east wind 

Had all its influence on a nervous mind ; 

When past the parlour's front it fiercely blew, 

And Gwyn sat pitying every bird that flew, 

This strange physician said—“ Adieu! adieu! 

Farewell !—Heaven bless you !—if you should 
but no, : 

You need not fear—farewell! "tis time to go.” 


The doctor spoke ; and as the patient heard, 
His old disorders (dreadful train!) appear’d ; 
“ He felt the tingling tremor, and the stress 
Upon his nerves that he could not express; , 
Should his good friend forsake him, he perhaps 
Might meet his death, and surely a relapse.” 





So, as the doctor seem’d intent to part, 
He cried in terror—* Oh! be where thou art: 
Come, thou art young, and unengaged; oh! come 
Make me thy friend, give comfort to mine home; 
L have now symptoms that require thine aid, 
Do, doctor, stay”—th’ obliging doctor stay’d. 
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‘Thus Gwyn was happy; he had now a friend, 
And a mcck spouse on whom he could depend : 
But now possess’d of male and female guide, 
Divided power he thus must subdivide : 

In earlier days he rode, or sat at case 
Reclined, and having but himself to please ; 
Now if he would a fav'rite nag bestride 

He sought permission—# Doctor, may I ride?” 
(Rebecea’s eye her sovereign pleasure told) — 
“T think you may, but guarded from the cold, 
Ride forty minutes."—Free and happy soul! 
He scorn’ submission, and a man’s control; 
But where such friends in every care unite 
All for his good, obedicnce is delight. 





Now Gwyn a sultan bade affairs adieu, 
Led and assisted by the faithful two; 
; The favourite fair, Rebceca, near him sat, 
And whisper’d whom to love, assist, or hate ; 
"While the chief vizier eased his lord of cares, 
‘And bore himself the burden of affairs: 
“No dangers could from such allianee flow, 
But from that law, that changes all below. 


When wint'ry winds with icaves bestrew'd t 
ground, 

And men were coughing all the village round ; 
When public papers of invasion told, 

Diseases, famines, perils new and old; 

(When philosophic writers fail’d to clear 

The mind of gloom, and lighter works to cheer : 
Then came fresh terrors on our hero's mind— 
+ Fears unforeseen, and feclings undefined. 


_ “In outward ills,” he cricd, “I rest assured 
,, OF my friend’s aid; they will in time be cured: 
{But can his art subdue, resist, control 
‘ These inward grief and troubles of the soul ? 
‘Oh! my Rebecca! my disorder’d mind, 
jo help in study, none in thought can find; 
hat must I do, Rebecea ?” She proposed 
‘he parish-guide ; but whut could be disclosed 
‘o'a proud priest ?—" No! him have I defied, 
sulted, slighted—shall he be my guide? 
‘But one there is, and if report be just, 
3A wise good man, whom I may safely trust; 
Who goes from house to house, from ear to ear, 
To make his truths, his Gospel truths, appear; 
True if indeed they be, tis time that I should hea: 
Send for that man; and if report be just, 
I, like Cornelius, will the-teacher trust ; 
But if deceiver, I the vile deceit 
Shall soon discover, and discharge the cheat.” 


To Doctor Mollet was the grief confess’d, 


While Gwyn the freedom of his mind express'd 5 


Yet own’d it was to ills and errors prone, 
And he for guilt and frailty must atone. 
“ 

“Like men deceive—I would be satisfied ; 
And to my soul the pious man may bring 
Comfort and light—do let me try the thing.” 


The cousins met, what pass'd with Gwyn w 
told : 
* Alas!" the doctor said, “ how hard to hold 
These casy minds, where all impressions made 
At first sink deeply, and then quickly fade ; 


ly books, perhaps,” the wav’ring mortal cried, 





, ‘For while so strong these new-born fancies reign, 
: We must divert them, to oppose is vain : 
| You see him valiant now, he scorns to heed 
! The bigot's threat’nings or the zealot’s creed; 
Shook by a dream, he next for truth receives 
What frenzy teaches, and what fear believes¢7~ 
‘And this will place him in the power of dhe 
. Whom we must seek, because we cannot shun.” 


i 

|__ Wisp had been ostier at a busy inn, 

!Where he beheld and grew in dread of sins 

Then to a Baptists meeting found his way, 

Became a convert, and was taught to pray; 

Then preach'd; and being earnest and sincere, 

[Brought other sinners to religions fear : 

‘Together grew his intluenc id his fame, 

Till our dejected hero heard his name : 

His little failings were, a grain of pride, 

Raised by the numbers he presumed to guide: 

A love of presents, and of lofty praise 

For his meck spirit and his humble ways; 

But thongh this spirit would on flattery feed, 

No praise could blind Lim and no arts mislead :-— 

‘To him the doctor made the wishes known 

he | OF his good patron, but eonceal’d his own $ 

He of all teachers had distrust and doubt, 

And was reserved in what he came about; 

Though on a plain and simple message sent, 

He had a seeret and a bold intent: 

Their minds at first were deeply veil’d; disguise 

Form'd the slow speech, and oped the cager eyes; 

Till by degrees sufficient light was thrown 

On every view, and all the business shown, 

Wisp, or a skilful guide who led the blind, 

Had powers to rule and awe the vapourish mind ; 

But not the changeful will, the wavering fear to 

bind: 

And should his conscience give him leave to dwell 

With Gwyn, and every rival power expel 

(A dubious point), yet he, with every care, 

Might soon the lot of the rejected share ; 

And other Wisps be found like him to reign, 

And then be thrown upon the world again: 

He thought it prudent then, and felt it just, 

The present guides of his new friend to trast; 

Trne, he conceived, to touch the harder heart 

OF the cool doctor, was beyond his art ; 

But mild Rebecca he could surely sway, 

x? | While Gygyn would follow where she led the way? 
So to do good, (and why a duty shun, 

Because rewarded for the good when done ?) 

He with his friends would join in ali they plann’d, 

{Save when his faith or feclings should withstand ; 

There he must rest, sole judge of his affairs, 

{While they might rale exclusively in theirs. 
When Gwyn his message to the teacher sent, 

He fear'd his friends would show their discontent ; 

And prudent seem’d it to th’ attendant pair, 

Not all at once to show an aspect fair: 

On Wisp they seetn’d to look with jealous eye, 

And fair Rebecca was demure and shy ; 

But by degrees the teacher's worth they knew, 

as|And were so kind, they seem’d convertcd too. 
Wisp toek occasion to the nymph to say, 

“You must be married: will you name the day 7” 

| She smiled,—* Tis well ; but should he not comply, 

Is it quite safe th’ experiment to try ?-— 
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“My child,” the teacher said, “ who feels remorse, 
(And feels not he ?) must wish relief of course; 
And éan be find it, while he fears the crime ?— 
You must be marricd; will you name the time?” 


Jad was the patron as a man could be, 

Yet Timi vell’d too, to find his guides agree ; 

“ Bat what “the canse?” he cried; “tis genuine 
love for me.” 


Each found his part, and let one act describe 

= The powers and honours of th’ accordant tribe :—— 

‘A man for favour to the mansion speeds, 

And cons his threefold task as he proceeds; 

To teacher Wisp he bows with humble air, 

And begs his interest for a barn’s repair: 

Then for the doctor he inquires, who loves 

To hear applause for what his skill improves, 

And gives for praise, assent,—and to the fair 

He brings of pullets a delicious pair; 

Thus sees 4 peasunt with diseernment nice, 

And love of power, conceit, and avarice. 


Lo! now the change complete: the convert 
Gwyn 
Has sold his books, and has renounced his sin ; 
Mollet his body orders, Wisp his soul, 
And o’er his purse the lady takes control ; 
No friends beside he needs, and none attend— 
Soul, body, and estate, has each a friend; 
And fair Rebecca leads a virtuous life— 
She rules a mistress, and she reigns a wife. 





TALE IV. 





PROCRASTINATION. 


Heaven witness 
{ have been to you ever truc and humble. 
Henry V Il. activ. aceno 4. 


Gentle lady, 
When first I did impart iny love ta you, 
A freely told you all the wealth I hud. 
Merchant of Venice, act iii. ecene 2, 
‘Phe fatal time 
Cats off all ceremonies and vows of lave, 
And ample interchange of sweet discourse, 
Which wo tong sunder'd friends should dwell upon. 
Richard U7, act v. ecene 3. 
1 know thee not, old man; fall to thy prayers. 
Henry IF. Part 2, act v. scene 5. 
Fareweil, 
Thou pure impiety, thou impious purity, 
Por thee U1 lock up all the gates of love. 
Much Ado about Nuthing, act iv. acene 2. 


Lave will expire, the gay, the happy dream 
All turn to scorn, indiffrence, oF esteem : 
fome favour'd pairs, in this exchange, are bless'd, 
‘Nor sigh for raptures in a state of rest ; 
Parhers, ill-unateh’d, with minds unpair'd, repent 
At once the deed, and know no more content ; 
Froin joy to anguish they, in haste, decline, 
‘And with their fondness, their esteem resign : 
“More luckless still their fate, who are the prey 
Of long-protracted hope and dull delay ; 
U 






’Mid plans of bliss the heavy hours pass on, 
Till love is wither’d, and till joy is gone. 


This gentle flame two youthful hearts possess’d,’ = 
: The sweet disturber of unenvied rest: 
: The prudent Dinah was the maid beloved, 
'And the kind Rupert was the swairgapproved : 
‘A wealthy aunt her gentle niece sustain'd, 
'He with a father, at his desk remain’d ; 
|The youthful couple, to their vows sincere, 
''Thus loved expectant; year succeeding year, 3 
| With pleasant views and hopes, but not a prospect | 
near: 
‘Rupert some comfort in his station saw, 
But the poor virgin lived in dread and awe; 
{Upon her anxious looks the widow smiled, 
} And bade her wait, “ for she was yet a child.” 
[She for her neighbour had a due respect, 
Nor would his son encourage or reject; 
And thus the pair, with expectations vain, 
Behcld the seasons change and change again: 
Meantime the nymph her tender tales perused, 
Where cruel aunts impatient girls refused ; 
While hers, though teasing, boasted to be kind, 
And she, resenting, to be all resign’d. 


The dame was sick, and when the youth applied 

For ier ‘consent, she groan’d, and cough'd, and 
cried : 

Talk’d of departing, and again her breath 
Drew hard, and cough’d, and talk’d again of death: 
“ Here you may live, my Dinah! here the boy 
And you together my estate enjoy ;” 
Thus to the lovers was her mind express’d, 
Till they forbore to urge the fond request. 





Servant, and nurse, and comforter, and friend, 
Dinah had still some duty to attend ; 
But yet their walk, when Rupert's evening call 
Obtain’d an hour, made sweet amends for all; 
So long they now each other’s thoughts had known, 
That nothing seem'd exclusively their own ; 
But with the common wish, the mutual fear, 
They now had travel¥d to their thirtieth year. 


At length a prospect open’d—but, alas! 
Long time must yet, before the union, pass; 
Rupert was call'd in other climes t’ increase 
Another's wealth, and toil for future peace; < 
Loth were the lovers, but the aunt declared 
°T was fortane’s call, and they must be prepared 5 
“ You now are young, and for this brief delay, 
And Dinah’s care, what I bequeath will pay; 
All will be yours; nay, love, suppress that sigh 5 
The kind must suffer, and the best must die :” 
Then came the cough, and strong the signs jt gave 
Of holding long contention with the grave. 


The loyers parted with a gloomy view, 
And little comfort but that both were true; 
He for uncertain duties doom’d to steer, 
| While hers remain'd too certain and severe, 

Letters arrived, and Rupert fairly told 
“ His carcs were many, and his hopes were cold, 
: The view more clouded, that was never fair, 

; And love alone preserved him from despair :” 
| In other letters brighter hopes he drew, 
|“ His friends were kind, and he believed themérue.’ 
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When the sage widow Dinah’s grief descried, 
She wonder'd much why one so happy sigh’d: 
Then bade her see how her poor aunt sustain’d 
The ills of life, nor murmur’d nor complain’d. 
To vary pleasures, frout the lady's chest 
Were drawn the pearly string and tabby vest ; 
Beads, jewels, laces, all their value shown, 
With the kind notiee—* They will be your own.” 


This hope, these comforts, cherish’d day by day, 
To Dinah's bosom made a gradual way ; 
‘Till love of treasure had as large a part, 
As love of Rupert, in the vitgin’s heart. 
‘Whether it be that tender passions fail, 
From their own nature, while the strong prevail ; 
Or whether av’rice, like the poison-tree,* 
Kills all beside it, and alone will be; 
Whatever cause prevaii'd, the pleasure grew 
In Dinah’s soul,—she loved the hoards to view; 
With lively joy those comforts she survey'd, 
«And love grew languid in the careluul maid. 


Now the grave niece partook the widow's cares, 
Look'd to the great and ruled the small affuirs 5 
Saw clean’d the plate, arranged the china show, 
And felt her passion for a shilling grow : 

:Th’ indulgent aunt inereased the muid’s delight, 
‘By placing tokens of her weulth in sight; 

She loved the value of her bonds to tell, 

And spake of stocks, and how they rose and fell. 


This passion grew, and gain’d at length such 
away, 
Yinat other passions shrank to make it way ; 
Romantic notions now the heart forsook, 
: She read but seldom, and she changed her book ; 
And for the verses she was wont to send, 
"Short was her prose, and she was Rupert's friend. 
; Seldom she wrote, and then the widow's cough, 
«And constant call, excused her breaking off; 
! Who, now oppress’d, no longer took the air, 
ut sate and dozed upon an easy chair. 
‘he cautious doctor saw the case was clear, 
ut judged it best to have companions neat ; 






Like honest men, they said their hopes were past; 
“Then came a priest—'tis comfort to reflect, 
‘When all is over, there was no neglect ; 
And all was over—by her husband’s bones, 
. The widow rests beneath the sculptured stones, 
+ ‘That yet record their fondness and their fume, 
¢ While all they left the virgin’s care became ; 
«Stock, bonds, and buildings ;—it disturb’d her rest, 
‘To think what load of troubles she possess’d ; 
Yet, if a trouble, she resolved to take 
‘Th’ important duty, for the donor’s sake; 
She too was heiress to the widow's taste, 
Her love of hoarding, and her dread of waste. 





Sometimes the past would on her mind intrude, 
And then a conflict full of care ensued ; 
The thoughts of Rupert on her mind would press, 
His worth she knew, but doubted his success ; 





* Allusion is here made, not to the well-known apecies of su~ 
‘mach, calied the paison-oak, or toricodendron, but to the upas, 
‘or poison-tree of Java: whether it be reat or imaginary, this ia 
Bo nroper place for inquiry. 


They came, they reason’d, they prescribed—at last, A 


Of old she saw him heedless; what the boy 

Forbore to save, the man would not enjoy; _ 

Oft had he lost the chance that care would seize, 

Willing to live, but more to live at ease : 

‘Yet could she not a broken vow defend, 

And Heav’n, perhaps, might yet enrich her and. 
Month after month was pass'd, and all were spent 

In quiet comfort and in rich content: 

i Miseries there were, and woes the world around, 

|But these had not her pleasant dwelling found ; 

She knew that mothers grieved, and widows wept, 

And she was sorry, said her prayers, and slept: 

Thus pass’d the seasons, and to Dinali’s board 

Gave what the seasons to the rich afford ; 

For she indulged, nor was her heart so small, 

‘That one strong passion should engross it all. 


A love of splendour now with av'rice strove, 
And oft appear'd to be the stronger love : 
A secret pleasure fill'd the widow’s breast, 
When she reflected on the hoards possess'd ; 
But livelicr joy inspired th’ ambitious maid, 
When she the purchase of those hoards display’d : 
Tn smail but splendid room she loved to see 
Phat all was placed in view and harmony ; 
j There, as with eager glance she look’d around, 
She much delight in every object found ; 
While books devout were near her—to destroy, 
Should it arise, an overflow of joy. 


Within that fair apartment, guests might see 
The comforts cull'd for wealth by vanity: 
Around the room an Indiun paper blazed, 

With lively tint and figures boldly raised ; 

Silky and soft upon the floor below, 

‘Ti’ clastic carpet rose with crimson glow; 

All things around implicd both cost and care, 

; What mct the eye was elegant or rare: 

jSome curious trifies round the room were laid, 
By hope presented to the wealthy maid: 

Within a costly case of vurnish’d wood, 

[In level rows, her polish’d volumes stood ; 
|Shown as a favour to a chosen few, 

{To prove whut beauty for a book could do; 

er urn with curious work was fraught ; 

A silver lamp from Grecian pattern wrought: 
Above her head, all gorgeous to behold, 

A time-piece stood on feet of burnish'd gold; 

A stag’s-head crest adorn'd the pictured case, 
Through the pure crystal shone th’ enamell'd face 3 
And while on brilliants moved the hands of steel, 
It click’d from pray’r to pray’r, from meal to meal. 


Here as the lady sate, a friendly pair 

Stept in t admire the view, and took their chair: 
They then related how the young and gay 
Were thoughtless wandering in the broad highway ; 
How tender damsels sail’d in tilted boats, 
And laugh'd with wicked men in scarlet coats 5 
And how we live in such degen’rate times, 
That men conceal their wants, and show their 

crimes ; 4 
While vicious deeds are screen'd by fashion’s name, ~ 
And what was once our pride is now our shame. 





Dinah was musing, as her friends discoursed, 
When these last words a sudden entrance forced - °° 
Upon her mind, and what was once her pride 
And now her shame, some painful views supplicd; 
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Thoughts of the past within her bosom press’d 
And there a change was felt, and was confess'd : 
While thus the virgin strove with secrct pain, 
Her mind was wandering o’er the troubled main ; 
Still she was silent, nothing scem’d to see, 

“Rut sate and sigh’d in pensive reverie. 


The friends prepared new subjects to begin, 
When tall Susannah, maiden starch, stalk’d in ; 

* Not in her ancicnt mode, sedate and slow, 
As when she came, the mind she knew, to know; 
Nor as, when list’ning half an hour before, 
She twice or thrice tapp’d gently at the door; 
But, all decorum cast in wrath aside, 
“J think the devil’s in the man!" she cried; 
“A huge tall sailor, with his tawny cheek, 
And pitted fac, will with my lady speak ; 
He grinn’d an ugly smile, and said he knew, 
Please you, iy lady, ’t would be joy to you; 
What must I answer ?”—Trembling and distress’d, 
Sank the pale Dinah, by her fears oppress’d 5 
When thus alarm’d, and brooking ne delay, 
Swift to her room the stranger made his way. 


“Revive, my love!” said he, “I’ve done thee 


harm, 
Give me thy pardon,” and he look’d alarm: 
Meantime the prudent Dinah had contrived 
Her soul to question, and she then revived. 


“See! my good friend,” and then she raised he 
head, 

“The bloom of life, the strength of youth is fled ; 
Living we die ; to us the world is dead ; 
We parted bless’ with health, and Tam now 
Age-struck and fecble, so T find art thon; 
Thine cye is sunken, furrow’d is thy face, 
And downward look’st thou—so we run our race; 
And happier they, whose race ts nearly run, 
Their troubles over, and their duties done.” 


“Trae, lady, true, we are not girl and boy ; 
But time has left us something to enjoy.” 


“What! thou hast learn’d my fortune ?—yes, I 


live 
To feel how poor the comforts wealth can give ; 
‘Thou too perhaps art wealthy ; but our fate 
Still mocks our wishes, wealth is come too late.” 


“To me nor late nor early; I am come 
Poor as I left thee to my native home : 
Nor yet,” said Rupert, “ will I grieve; "tis mine 
To share thy comforts, and the gtory thine ; 
For thon wilt gladly take that generous part 
That both exalts and gratifies the heart ; 


While mine rejoices."—“ Heavens!” return’d the 


maid, 
“ This talk to one so wither’. and decay’d? 
No! all my care is now to fit my mind 
For other spousal, and to die resign'd : 
(4s friend and neighbour, I shall hope to see 
* These noble views, this pious love in thee ; 
That-we together may the change await, 
Guides and spectators in each other’s fate ; 
When fellow-pilgrims, we shall daily crave 
The mutual prayer that arms us for the grave.” 


Half angry, haif in doubt, the lover gazed 
“On the meek maiden, by her speech amazed : 


4 Dinah,” said he, “dost thou respect thy vows? 

What spousal mean’st thou ?—thou art Rupert's 
spouse 

The chance is mine to take, and thine to give; 

But, trifling this, if we together live: 

Can I believe, that, after all the past, 

Our vows, our Joves, thou wilt be false at last ? 

Something thou hast—1 know not what—in view 3 

I find thee pious—let me find thee true.” 


‘© Ah! cruel this; but do, my friend, depart ; 
And to its feelings leave my wounded heart.” 


“Nay, speak at once; and, Dinah, let me know, 
Mean’st thou to take me, now I’m wreek’d, in tow? 
Be fair; nor longer keep me in the dark ; 
‘Am I forsaken for a trimmer spark ? 
Heav’n's spouse thou art not; nor ean I believe 
|'That God accepts her who will man deceive : 
‘True I am shatter’d, I have service seen, 

And service done, end have in trouble been; 

My cheek (it shames me not) has lost its red, 
And the brown buff is o'er my feutures spread ; 
!Perchance my specch is rude; for I among 

‘Th’ untamed have been, in temper and in tongue; 
Have been trepann’d, have lived in toil and care, ' 
And wrought for wealth I was not doom’d to share, 
It touch’d me decply, for I felt a pride 

In gaining riches for my destined bride : 

Speak then my fate; for these my sorrows past, 
|'Time lost, youth fled, hope wearied, and at last 
This doubt of thee—a childish thing to tell, 

| But certain trath—my very throat they swell; 
They stop the breath, and but for shame could I + 
Give way to weakness, and with passion ery ; 
‘These are unmanly struggles, but I feel 

This hour must end them, and perhaps will heal.”— 


Here Dinah sigh’d as if afraid to speak—- 
And then repeated—* They were frail and weak, 
His soul she loved, and hoped he had the grace 
To fix his thoughts upon a better place.” 


r 


She ceased ;—with steady glance, as if to see 
The very root of this hypocrisy,— 
He her small fingers moulded in his hard 
And bronzed broad hand ; then told her his regar¢ 
; His best respect were gone, but love had still 
Hold in his heart, and govern'd yet the will— 
Or he would curse her :—saying this, he threw 
The hand in scorn away, and bade adiew 
To every lingering hope, with every care in view 


Proud and indignant, suffering, sick, and poor, 
He gricved unseen ; and spoke of love no more— 
Till all he felt in indignation died, 

As hers had sunk in avarice and pride. 


In health declining, as in mind distress'd, 
To some in power his troubles he confess’d, 
And shares a parish-gift ;—at prayers he sees 
The pious Dinah dropp’d npon her knees; 
Thence as she walks the street with stately air 
As chance directs, oft meet the parted pair : 
When he, with thickset coat of badge-man’s biut 
Moves near her shaded silk of changeful hue ; 
When his thin locks of grey approach her braid, 
A costly purchase made in beauty’s aid; 
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When his frank air, and his unstudied pace, 

Are seen with her soft manner, air, and grace, 

And his plain artless look with her sharp meanin 
face; 

It might some wonder in a stranger move, 

How these together could have talk’d of love. 


Behold them now !—see there a tradesman stands, 
And humbly hearkens to some fresh commands; 
He moves to speak, she interrupts him— Stay,” 
Her air expresses—* Hark ! to what I say :” 

Ten paces off, poor Rupert on a seat 

Has taken refuge from the noonday-heat, 

His eyes on her intent, as if to ind 

What were the movements of that subtle mind : 

How still !—how earnest is he \—it appears 

His thoughts are wand’ring through his earlier 
years; 

Through years of fruitless labour, to the day 

When all his earthly prospects died away : 

* Had E,” he thinks, “ been wealthier of the two, 

Would she have found me so unkind, untrue? 

Or knows not man when poor, what man when 
Tich will do? 

Yes, yes! I feet that T had faithful proved, 

And should have soothed and raised her, bless'd 
and loved.” 


But Dinah moves—she had observed before 

The pensive Rupert at an humble door : 
Some thoughts of pity raised by his distress, 
Some feeling touch of ancient tenderness ; 
Religion, duty urged the maid to speak 

. In terms of kindness to a man so weak : 
But pride forbad, and to return would prove 
She fett the shame of his neglected Jove ; 
Nor wrapp'd in silence could she pass, afraid 
Each eye should see her, and cach heart upbraid ; 
One way remain’d—the way the Levite took, 
Who without mercy could on misery look ; 
(A way perceived by craft, approved by pride), 
She cross'd, and pass'd him on the other side. 





TALE V. 





THE PATRON. 


Tt were all one, 
That I should love a bright peculiar star, 
Aad think to wed it; he is so much above me : 
An her bright radianee and collateral heat 
Must I be comforted, not in ber sphere. 
All's Well that Ends Well, acti, scene 1. 





Poor wretches, that depend 
On greatness’ favours, dream aa I have done,—~ 
Wake and find nothing. 
Cymbeline, act v, scene 4. 
And since— 
‘Th’ affliction of my mind amends, with which 
‘T fear a modness held me. 
Tempest, actv. 


A BorouGH-sarLirr, who to law was train’d, 

A wife and sons in decent ‘state maintain’d ; 
He had his way in Jife’s rough ocean steer'd, 
And many a rock and coast of danger clear'd; 







[Tle saw where others fail’d, and care had he 
thers in him should not such fuilings see ; 

is sons in various busy states were pluced,- 

nd ail began the sweets of gain to taste, 

e John, the younger; who, of sprightly parts, 
| Felt not a love for money-making arts: 
‘In childhood feeble, he, for country air, 
Had long resided with a rustic pair; 
‘All round whose room were doleful ballads, songa,- 
, Of lovers’ sufferings and of ladies’ wrongs ; 

| OF peevish ghosts who came at dark midnight, 
For breach of promise, guilty men to fright; 

Love, marriage, murdcr, were the themes, with these, 
{All that on idie, ardent spirits scize ; 

‘Robbers at land and pirates on the main, 
:Enchanters foil'd, spells broken, giants slain; 

! Legends of Jove, with tales of halls and bowers, 
|Choice of rare songs, and garlands of choice flowers, 
| And all the hungry mind without a choice devours. 


From village-children kept apart by pride, 
With such enjoyments, and without a guide, 
‘Inspired by feelings all such works infused, 
!Jobn snateh'd a pen, and wrote as he perused : 
! With the like faney he could make his knight 
Slay half an host and put the rest to flight ; 
With the like knowledge, he could make him ride 
From isle to isle at Parthenissa’s side ; 
And with a heart yet free, no busy brain 
Form'd wilder notions of delight and pain, 
‘The raptures smiles create, the anguish of disdain, 


Such were the fruits of John’s poetic toil, 
Weeds, but still proof of vigour in the soil : 
He nothing purposed but with vast delight, 
Let Fancy loose, and wonder’d at her flight: 
His notions of poetic worth were high, 
And of his own still-hoarded poctry ;— 
These to his father’s house he bore with pride, 
A miser’s treasure, in his room to hide; 
Till spurr'd by glory, to a reading friend 
He kindly show’d the sonnets he had penn'd: 
With crring judgment, though with heart sincere, 
That friend exclaim’d, “These beauties must ap- 

ar.” 

In Magazines they claim’d their share of fame, 
Though undistinguish’d by their author’s name; 
And with delight the young enthusiast found 
The muse of Marcus with applauses crown’d. 
This heard the father, and with some alarm: 
“The boy,” said he, “ will neither trade nor farm ; 
| He for both law and physic is unfit ; 
Wit he may have, but cannot live on wit: 
Let him his talents then to learning give, 
Where verse is honour'd, and where poets live.” 





John kept his terms at college unreproved, 
!'Took his degree, and left the life he loved; 
Not yet ordain’d, his leisure he employ'd 
In the light labours he so much enjoy'd; 
His favourite notions and his daring views 
Were cherish’d still, and he adored the Muse. 


“ A little time, and he should burst to light, 
| And admiration of the world excite; 

} And every friend, now cool and apt to blame 
His fond pursuit, would wonder at his fame.” 
When led by fancy, and ftom view retired, 

| He eall’d before bim all his heart desired; 
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‘\Fime shall be mine, then wealth shall 1 possess, 

, Aad beauty next an ardent lover bless; 

For me the maid shall leave her nobler state, 
Happy to raise and share her poet’s fate.” 

© saw each day bis father’s frugal board, 
‘Wicirsiinple fare by cautious prudence stored; 
Where each indulgence was foreweigh'd with care, 
And the grand maxims were to save and spare: 
Yet in his walks, his closet, and his bed, 

* All frugal cares and prudent counsels fled; 

«And bounteous Fancy, for his glowing mind, 
Wrought various scenes, nnd all of glorious kind 
Slaves of the ring and lamp! what necd of you, 

. When Fancy’s self such magic deeds can do? 


: 


Though rapt in visions of no vulgar kind, 
To common subjects stoop'd our poct’s mind ; 
And oft, when wearied with more ardent flight, 
He felt a spur satiric song to write ; 
A rival burgess his bold muse attack'd, 
And whipp’d severely for a well-known fact; 
For while he seem’d to all demure and shy, 
Oer poet gazed at what was passing by ; 
And ev’n his father smiled when playful wit 
From his young bard, some haughty object hit. 


From ancient times the borough where they 
dwelt 

Had mighty contest at elections felt; 
Sir Godfrey Ball, ’t is true, had held in pay 
Electors many for the trying day ; 
But in such golden chains to bind them all 
Required too much for e’en Sir Godfrey Ball. 
A member died, and to supply his place, 
‘Two herocs enter’d for th’ important race; 
Sir Godfrey's friend and Earl Fitzdonnel's son, 
Lord Frederick Damer, both prepared to run; 
And partial numbers saw with vast delight 
Their good young lord oppose the proud old knight. 


Our poct's father, at a first request, 
_, Gave the young lord his vote and interest ; 
"And what he could our poet, for he stung 
The foe by verse satiric, said and sung. 
Lord Frederick heard of all this youthful zeal, 
And felt as lords upon a canvass feel ; 
He read the satire, and he saw the use 
That such cool insult, and such keen abuse, 
Might on the wavering minds of voting men pro- 
duce ; 
Then too his praises were in contrast seen, 
“A lord as noble as the knight was mean.” 


“T much rejoice,” he cried, “ such worth to find ; 
To this the world must be no longer blind : 
His glory will descend from sire to son, 
‘The Burns of English race, the happier Chatterton.” 
Our poet's mind, now hurried and elate, 
Alapm’d the anxious parent for his fate ; 
Wo saw with sorrow, should their friend succeed, 
Viat much discretion would their poet need. 


Pheir friends succeeded, and repaid the zeal 
y-<he poct felt, and made opposers feel, 
By praise (from lords how soothing and how sweet!) 
And invitation to his noble seat. 
*he father ponder'd, doubtful if the brain 
OF Dig ree boy such honour could sustain; 


Ff 


Pleased with the favours offer’d to a son, 
But seeing dangers few so ardent shun. 


Thus, when they parted, to the youthful breast 
The father’s fears were by his love impress'd : 
«There will you find, my son, the courteous ease 
That must subdue the soul it means to please ; 
‘That soft attention which ev'n beauty pays 
To wake our passions, or provoke our praise ; 
‘There all the eye beholds will give delight, 
Where every sense is flatter’d like the sight: 

' This is your peril; can you from such scene 
|OF splendour part, and feel your mind serene, 
And in the father’s humble state resume 

The frugal diet and the narrow room ?” 

To this the youth with cheerful heart replied, 
Pleased with the trial, but as yet untried ; 
And while professing’ patience, should he fail, 
He suffer’d hope oer reason to prevail. 


Impatient, by the morning mail convey’d, 
The happy guest his promised visit paid ; 
And now arriving at the hall, he tried 
For air composed, serene and satisfied ; 

As he had practised in his room alone, 

And there acquired a free and easy tone: 
There he had said, “ Whatever the degree 

A man obtains, what more than. man is he 7” 
And when arrived—* This room is but a room; 
Can aught we see the steady soul o'ercome ? 
Let me in all a manly firmness show, 

Upheld by talents, and their value know.” 


This reason urged ; but it surpass’d his skill 
To be in act as manly as in will: 
When he his lordship and the lady saw, 
Brave as he was, he felt oppress’d with awe} 
And spite of verse, that so much praise had won, 
The poet found he was the builiff’s son. 


But dinner came, and the succeeding hours 
Fix’d his weak nerves, and raised his fail ing powers; 
Praised and assured, he ventured once or twice 
On some remark, and bravely broke the ice ; 

So that at night, reflecting on his words, 
He found, in time, he might converse with lorda. 





Now was the sister of his patron seen— 
A lovely creature, with majestic mien ; 
| Who, softly smiling while she look’d so fair, 
Praised the young poet with such friendly air; 
Such winning frankness in her looks express’d, 
And such attention to her brother's guest, 
That so much beauty, join’d with speech so kind, 
Raised strong emotions in the poet’s mind ; 
Till reason fail’d his bosom to defend 
From the sweet power of this enchanting friend.— 
Rash boy! what hope thy frantic mind invades? 
What love confuses, and what pride persuades ? 
Awake to truth! shouldst thou deluded feed 
On hopes so groundless, thou art mad indeed. 


What say’st thou, wise one? “ that all powerful 
love 
Can fortune’s strong impediments remove ; 
Nor is it strange that worth should wed to worth, 
The pride of genius with the pride of birth.* 
While thou art dreaming thus, the beauty spies 
Love in thy tremor, passion in thine eyes ; 
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And with th’ amusement pleased, of conquest vain, 
She seeks her pleasure, careless of thy pain; 

She gives thee praise to humble and confound, 
Smiles to ensnare, and flatters thee to wound. 


Why has she said that in the lowest state 

The noble mind insures a noble fate? 

And why thy daring mind to glory call? 

That thou mayst dare and suffer, soar and fall. 
Beauties are tyrants, and if they can reign, 

They have no feeling for their subjects’ pain; 
Their victim's anguish gives their charins applause, 
And their chief glory is the woe they cause: 
Something of this was felt, in spite of love, 
Which hope, in spite of reason, would remove. 


Thus lived our youth, with conversation, books, 
And Lady Emma's soul-subduing looks; 
Lost in delight, astonish’d at his lot, 
All prudence banish’d, all advice forgot—~ 
Hopes, fears, and every thought, were fix’d upon 
the spot. 


"T'was autumn yet, and many a day must frown 
On Brandon-Hail, ere went my lord to town ; 
Meantime the father, who had heard his boy 
Lived in a round of luxury and joy, 

And justly thinking that the youth was one 

Who, meeting danger, was unskill’d to shun; 
Knowing his temper, virtue, spirit, zeal, 

How prone to hope and trust, believe and feel ; 
These on the parent’s soul their weight impress’d, 
And thus he wrote the counsels of his breast. 


“John, thou’rt a genius; thou hast some pre- 
tence, 
I think, to wit, but hast thou sterling sense? 
That which, like gold, may through the world go 
forth, 
And always pass for what ’t is truly worth ? 
Whereas this genius, like a bill, must take 
Only the value our opinions make. 


“Men famed for wit, of dangerous talents vain, 
Treat those of common parts with proud disdain ; 
‘The powers that wisdom would, improving, hide, 
They blaze abroad with inconsid'rate pride ; 
While yet but mere probationers for fame, 

They seize the honour they should then disclaim : 
Honour so hurried to the fight must fade, 
The lasting laurels flourish in the shade, 


“Genius is jealous; I have heard of some 
Who, if unnoticed, grew perversely dumb ; 
Nay, different talents would their envy raise ; 
Poets have sicken'd at a dancer’s praise ; 
And onc, the happiest writer of his time, 
Grew pale at hearing Reynolds was sublime ; 
That Routland’s duchess wore a heavenly smile— 
And I, said he, neglected all the while ! 


“A waspish tribe are these, on gilded wings, 
Humming their lays, and brandishing their stings ; 
And thus they move their friends and foes among, 
Prepared for soothing or satiric song. 


_If never. heeded, thy attack is vain ; 

And if they heed thee, they ‘il attack again;,* 
Then too in striking at that heedless rate, 
‘Thou in an instant mayst decide thy fate. 


“Leave admonition—let the vicar give 
Rules how the nobles of his flock should live; 
Nor take that simple fancy to thy brain, 
| That thou canst cure the wicked and the vain. - 


“Our Pope, they say, once entertain’d the whim 
Who fear’d not God should be afraid of him; 
| But gtant they fear'd him, was it further said, 
j‘Vhat he reforin'd the hearts be made afraid ? 
| Did Chartres mend? Ward, Waters, and a score 
Of flagrant felons, with his floggings sore? 
Was Cibber silenced? No; with vigour bless'd, 
And brazen front, half earnest, half in jest, 
He dared the bard to battle, and was seen 
In all his glory match’d with Pope and spleen; 
Himself he stripp’d, the harder blow to hit, 
|hen boldly mateh’d bis ribaldry with wit; 
The poet's conquest ‘Truth andfime proclaim, 
But yet the battle hurt his peace and fame. 


“ Strive not too much for favour ; secm at ease, 
And rather pleased thyself, than bent to please: 
Upon thy lord with decent care attend, 

But not too near; thou canst not be a ftiend; 
And favourite be not, "tis a dangerous post— 
Is gain’d by labour, and by fortune lost : 
Talents like thine may make a man approved, 
; But other talents trusted and beloved. 

{Took round, my son, and thou wilt early see 

, I'he kind of man thou art not form'd to be. 


“ The real favourites of the great are they 
‘Who to their views and wants attention pay, 
jAnd pay it ever; who, with all their skill, 

Dive to the heart, and learn the sceret will ; 
If that be vicious, soon can they provide 
The favourite ill, and o’er the soul preside ; 
For vice is weakness, and the artful know 
| Their power incrcases as the passions grow; 
lIf indolent the pupil, hard their task ; 
Such minds will ever for amusement ask ; 
| And great the labour! for a man to choose 
| Objects for one whom nothing can amuse ; 
|For ere those objects can the soul delight, 
i They must to joy the soul herself excite ; 
Therefore it is, this patient, watchful kind 
With gentle friction stir the drowsy mind: 
Fix'd on their end, with caution they proceed, 
And sometimes give, and sometimes take the lead 
Will now a hint convey, and then retire, 
And let the spark awake the lingering fire ; 
{Or seek new joys and livelier pleasures bring, 
To give the jaded sense a quick'ning spring. 





“'These arts, indeed, my son must not prusue; 
Nor must he quarrel with the tribe that do: 
| It is not safe another’s crimes to know, 
| Nor is it wise our propor worth to shi¥- 
i* My lord,’ you say, ‘ engaged me for that wort 
| True, and preserve it ready to come forth: 





“Hear me, my boy ; thou hasta virtuous mind—! If question’d, fairly answer—and that done, 


But be thy virtues of the sober kind; 
Be not a Quixote; ever up in arms 
To give the guilty and the great alarms : 


Shrink back, be silent, and thy father’s son; 
For they who doubt thy talents scorn thy boar“ 
| But they who grant them will dislike thee ost; 
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e the prudent; they in silence sit, 
lay no learning, and afiect no wit ; 

y hazard nothing, nothing they assume, 
But know the useful art of acting dumb. 
Yet to their eyes cach varying look appears, 
Bna every word finds entrance at their ears. 






“ Thou art religion’s advocate—take heed, 
Hurt not the cause, thy pleasure ’tis to plead; 
With wine before thec, and with wits beside, 
Do not in strongth of reas'ning powers confide ; 
What seems to thee convincing, certain, plain, 
They will deny, and dare thee to maintain ; 

+ And thus will triumph o'er the eager youth, 
While thou wilt grieve for so disgracing truth. 


“With pain I've seen,, these wrangling wits, 


among, 
Faith's weak defenders, passionate and young; 
Weak thou art not, yet not cnough on guard, 


Where wit and humour keep their watch and ward: | 


Men gay and noisy will o’erwhelm thy sense, 
Then loudly laugh at Trath’s and thy expense ; 
While the kind Jadies will do all they can 


To check their mirth, and cry,‘ The good young 


man! 


“Prudence, my boy, forbids thee to commend 
‘The cause or party of thy noble friend ; 
What are his praises worth, who must be known 
To take a patron’s maxims for his own ? 
When ladies sing, or in thy presence play, 
Do not, dear John, in rapture melt away ; 
"Tis not thy part, there will be list’ners round, 
To cry divine! and dote upon the sound; 
Remember too, that though the poor have ears, 
They take not in the music of the spheres : 
They must not feel the warble and the thrill, 
Or be dissolved in ecstasy at will; 
Beside, ‘t is freedom in a youth like thee 
To drop his awe, and deal in cestasy ! 


“Tn silent ease, at least in silence, dine, 
Nor one opinion start of food or wine: 


Thou know’st that all the science thou canst boast 


Is of thy father’s simple boil’d and roast ; 

Nor always these; he sometimes saved his cash, 
By interlinear days of frugal hash : 

Wine hadst thou seldom; wilt thou be so vain 
As to decide on claret or champagne? 

Dost thou from me derive this taste sublime, 
Who order port the dozen at a time? 

When (every glass held precious in our cycs) 
We judged the value by the bottle’s size: 

'Then never merit for thy praise assume, 

Its worth well knows each scrvant in the room. 


“lard, boy, thy task, to steer thy way among 
That servile, supple, shrewd, insidious throng ; 
Whe/fook upon thee as of doubtful race, 
An“nterloper, one who wants a place: 
dom switle these let thy free sou! contemn, 
penn thy heart’s concerns associate them. 
* Of all be cautious—but be most afraid 

)f the pale charms that grace my lady’s maid; 

‘{ those sweet dimples, of that fraudful eye, 
‘rho, frequent glance design’d for thee to spy; 





Let others frown and envy! she the while 
(Insidious syren !) will demurely smile ; 

And for her gentle purpose, every day 

Inquire thy wants, and meet thee in thy way; 
She has her blandishments, and though so weak, 
Her person pleases, and her actions speak : 

At first her folly may her aim defeat; 

But kindness shown at length will kindness meet: 
Have some offended? them will she disdain, 
And, for thy sake, contempt and pity feign ; 
“She hatcs the vulgar, she admires to look 

!On woods and groves, and dotes upon a book ; 
Let her once see thee on her features dwell, 
And hear one sigh, then liberty farewell. 


“ But, John, remember we cannot maintain 
A poor, proud girl, extravagant and vain. 


“Doubt much of friendship: shouldst thou find 
a friend 

iPleased to advise thee, anxious to commend ; 

Should he the praises he has heard report, 

And confidence (in thee confiding) court ; 

Much of neglectful patrons should he say, 

And then exclaim— How long must merit stay ? 

Then show how high thy modest hopes may stretch, 

And point to stations far beyond thy reach ; 

Let such designer, by thy conduct, see 

(Civil and cool) he makes no dupe of thee; 

And he will quit thee, as a man too wise 

For him to ruin first, and then despise. 


“Such are thy dangers i—yet, if thou canst steer 
Past all the perils, all the quicksands clear, 
‘Chen mayst thou profit; but if storms prevail, 
If foes beset thee, if thy spirits fail,— 
No more of winds or waters be the sport, 
But in thy father’s mansion find a port.” 
Our poet read.—* It is in truth,” said he, 
“Correct in part, but what is this to me? 
T love a foolish Abigail! in base 
And sordid office! fear not such disgrace : 
Am I so blind?” “Or thou wouldst surely see 
That Iady’s fall, if she should stoop to thee !” 
“The cases differ.” “True! for what surprise 
Could from thy marriage with the maid arise? 
But through the island would the shame be spread, 
Should the fair mistress deign with thee to wed.” 


John saw not this; and many a week had pass’d, 
While the vain beauty held her victim fast ; 
The noble friend still condescension show’d, 
And, as before, with praises overflow’d ; 
(But his grave lady took a silent view 
Of all that pass'd, and smiling, pitied too. 


Cold grew the foggy morn, the day was brief, 
Loose on the cherry hung the crimson leaf; 
The dew dwelt ever on the herb; the woods 
Roar’d with strong blasts, with mighty showers 
| __ the floods ; 
lan green was vanish’d, save of pine and yew, 
i That still display’d their melancholy hue, 
\Save the green holly with its berries red, 
And the green moss that.o’er the gravel spread. 


To public views my lord must soon attend 5 





The; @2 bewitching look, the fond bewailing sigh :; And soon the ladies—would they leave their friend? 
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The time was 
come 5 

The trying time that fill'd his soul with gloom: 

Thoughttul our poet in the morriing rose, 

And cried, “One hour my fortune will disclose ; 

Terrific hour! from thee have I to date 

Life's loftior views, or my degraded state; 

For now to be what I have been before 

Is so to full, that I can rise no more.” 





8 fix’d—approach’d—was near—was 


Tho morning meat was past, and all around 
The mansion rang with cach discordant sound ; 
Haste was in every foot, and every look 

The trav'llers’ joy for London-journey spoke: 
Not so our youth; whose feelings, at the noise 
OF preparation, had no touch of joys ; 

He pensive stood, and saw each carriage drawn, 
With lackeys mounted, ready on the lawn: 

The ladies came; and John in terror threw 

One painful glanee, and then his eyes withdrew ; 
Not with such speed, but he in other eyes 

With anguish read—*I pity but despise— 
Unhappy boy! presumptuous scribbler !—you 
'To dream such dreams !—be sober, and adieu!” 








Then came the noble friend—* And will my lord 
Vouchsafe no comfort? drop no soothing word ? 
Yeu, he must speak :” he speaks, “ My good young 

friend, 
You know my views; upon my care depend ; 
My hearty thanks to your good father pay, 
And be a student-—Harry, drive away.” 


Stillness reign’d all around ; of late so full 
The busy scene, deserted now and dull: 
Stern is his nature who forbears to feel 
Gloom o’er his spirits on such trials steal ; 
Most keenly felt our poet as he went 
From room to room without a fix’d intent. 
“ And here,” he thought, “ I was caress'd ; admired 
Were here my songs; she smiled, and I aspired : 
The change how grievous!" As he mused, a dame 
Busy qnd peevish to her duties came ; 
Aside the tables and the chairs she drew, 
And sang and mutter’d in the poet’s view :-— 
“'This was her fortune ; here they leave the poor ; 
Enjoy themselves, and think of us no more : 
I had a promise--” here his pride and shame 
Urged him to fly from this familiar dame ; 
He gave one farewell look, and by a coach 
Reach’d his own mansion at the night’s approach. 


His father met him with an anxious air, 

Heard his sad tale, and check’d what seem’d de- 
spair. 

Hope was in him corrected, but alive ; 
My lord would something for a friend contrive ; 
His word was pledged; our hero’s feverish mind 
Admitted this, and half his grief resign’d : 
But when three months had fled, and every day 
Drew from the sickening hopes their strength away, 
The youth became abstracted, pensive, dull ; 
He utter'd nothing, though his heart was full: 
Teased by inquiring words and anxious looks, 
And all forgetful of his muse and books ; 
Awake he mourn’d, but in his sleep perceived 
A lovely vision that his pain relieved : 
His soul, transported, huil’d the happy seat, 
‘Where once his pleasure was so pure and sweet: 
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| Where joys departed came in blissful view, 
Till reason waked, and not a joy he knew. 


Questions now vex’d his spirit, most frot. those 
Who are called friends, because they are not foes: 
“John!” they would say; he, starting, turn’s 

around ; 
“John!” there was something shocking in the 
sound ; 
Tl) brook'd he then the pert familiar phrase, 
The untaught freedom, and th’ inquiring gaze : 
Much was his temper touch'd, his spleen provoked 
When ask’d how ladies talk’d, or walk’d, or look’d 1 
“ What said my lord of polities? how spent 
He there his time? and was he glad he went 7” 


At length a letter came, both cool and brief, 
Bat still it gave the burthen’d heart relief : 
‘Though not inspired by lofty hopes, the youth 
|Placed much reliance on Lord Frederick’s truth ; 
;Summon'd to town, he thought the visit one 
Where something fair and friendly would be done 
Although he judged not, as before his fall, 

When all was love and promise at the ball. 


Arrived in town, he early sought to know 
The fate such dubious friendship would bestow. 
At a tall building trembling he appear’d, 
And his low rap was indistinetly heard ; 
A well-known servant came—* Awhile,” said he, 
“ Be pleased to wait, my Jord has company.” 


Alone our hero sate; the news in hand, 
Which though he read, he could not understand : 
Cold was the day: in days so cold as these 
There needs a fire, where minds and bodies freeze 
The vast and echoing room, the polish’d grate, 
The crimson chairs, the sideboard with its plate ; 
The splendid sofa, which, though made for rest, 
He then had thought it freedom to have press’d ; 
The shining tables curiously inlaid, 
Were ail in comfortless proud style display’d, 
And to the troubled feelings terror gave, 
That made the once-dear friend, the sick’ning slave 


“ Was he forgotten 1” ‘Thrice upon his ear 
Struck the loud clock, yet no relief was near. 
Each rattling carriage, and each thundering strok 
On the loud door, the dream of fancy broke: 

Oft as a servant chanced the way to come, 
«Brings he a message?” no! he pase’d the room 
At length °tis certain: “Sir, you will attend 

“ At twelve on Thursday !” Thus the day had enc 


Vex'd by these tedious hours of needless pain, 
John left the noble mansion with disdain : 
For there was something in that still, cold place, 
That seem’d to threaten and portend disgrace. 


Punctual again the modest rap declared 
The youth attended; then was all prepared :* 
For the same servant, by his lord’s command, 
A paper offer'd to his trembling hant'« 
“No morc !” he cried, “ disdains he to affords, 
One kind expression, one consoling word ?” 


With troubled spirit he began to read 
That “In the church my lord could not succeed j 
Who had * to peers of either kind applied, 
And was with dicnity and crace denied: 





a, 
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While his own livings were by men possess’d, 
NeNjikcly in their chancels yet to rest. 





Had done maturely, and he pledged his word,) 
-Wisdom it seem'd for Jolin to turn his view 
To busier scenes, and bid the church adieu !” 


Here grieved the youth; he felt his father’s pride 


Must with his own be shock’d and mortified : 
But when he found his future comforts placed 


-Where he, alas! conceived himself disgraced— 


In some appointment on the London quays, 
He bade farewell to honour and to ease; 
wf His spirit fell, and, from that hour assured 


How vain his dreams, he suffer'd and was cured. 


Our poet hurried on, with wish to fly 
From all mankind, to be eonceal’d, and die. 
Alas! what hopes, what high romantic views 
Did that one visit to the soul infuse, 





Which, cherish'd with such love, *t was worse than 


death to lose! 


Still he would strive, though painfal was the strife, 


To walk in this appointed road of life ; 

On these low duties dutcous he would wait, 
And paticnt bear the anguish of his fate. 
‘Thanks to the patron, but of coldest kind, 
Express’d the. sadness of the poet's mind ; 


Whose heavy hours were pass’d with busy men, 


In the dull practice of th’ official pen ; 

Who to superiors must in time impart 

(The customn this) his progress in their art: 
But so had grief on his perception wrought, 
That all unhecded were the duties taught ; 

No answers gave he when his trial came, 
Silent he stood, but suffering without shame ; 
And they observed that words severe or kind 
Made no impression on his wounded mind ; 
For ail perceived from whence the failure rose, 


Some grief whose cause he dcign’d not to disclose. 


A soul averse from scencs and works so new, 
Fear ever shrinking from the vulgar crew ; 
Distaste for euch mechanic law and tule, 
Thoughts of past honour and a patron cool; 
A grieving parent, and a feeling mind, 

Timid and ardent, tender and refined : 

These all with mighty force the youth assail’d, 
Till his soul fainted, and his reason fail’d : 
When this was known, and some debate arose 
How they who saw it should the fact disclose, 
He found their purpose, and-in terror fled 
From unseen kindness, with mistaken dread. 


Meantime the parent was distress’d to find 
His son no longer for a priest design’d ; 
But still he gain’d some comfort by the news 


Of John’s promotion, though with humbler views : 


For he conceived that in no distant time 

The Aoy would learn to scramble and to climb: 

He attle thought a son, his Lope and pride, 

His favour'd oy, was now a home denied: 

*’es L_s'4ie the parent was intent to trace 
£41C% men in office climb from place to place, 


By day, by night, o'cr moor and heath and hill, 


Roved the sad youth, with ever-changing will, 
Of every aid bereft, exposed to every ill. 
Thus as he sate, absorb’d in all the care 
Ary @1l the hope that anxious fathers share, 
“148 v 


refore, all things weigh'd (as he, my lord, 


A friend abruptly to his presence brought, 

With trembling hand the subject of his thought ; 
Whom he had found afflicted and subdued 

By hunger, sorrow, cold, and solitude. 


Silent he enter’d the forgotten room, 
As ghostly forms may be conceived to come; 
With sorrow-shrunken face and hair upright, 
He look’d dismay, neglect, despair, affright ; 
But dead to comfort, and on misery thrown, 
Ilis parent's loss he felt not, nor his own. 


The good man, struck with horror, cried aloud, 
And drew around him an astonish’d crowd; 
The sons and servants to the father ran, 
To share the feelings of the grieved old man. 


“Our brother, speak !" they all exclaim’d; “ex. 
plain 

Thy grief, thy suffering :"—but they ask’d in vain: 
The friend told all he knew ; and all was known, 
Save the sad causes whence the ills had grown: 
But, if obscure the cause, they all agreed 
; From rest and kindness must the cure proceed ; 
And he was cured; for quiet, love, and care, 
Strove with the gloom, and broke on the despair; 
Yet slow their progress, and, as vapours move 
Dense and reluctant from the wintry grove ; 
All is confusion till the morning light 
Gives the dim scene obscurely to the sight ; 
More and yet more defined the trunks appear, 
Till the wild prospect stands distinct and clear j-~ 
So the dark mind of our young poet grew 
Clear and sedate ; the dreadful mist withdrew : 
And he resembled that bleak wintry scene, 
Sad, though unclouded; dismal, though serene, 


At times he utter’d, “ What a dream was mine! 
And what a prospect! glorious and divine ! 
Oh! in that room, and on that night, to sce 
‘These looks, that sweetness beaming all on me; 
‘Thy syren-flattery—and to send me then, 
Hope-raised and soften’d, to those heartless men; 
That dark-brow’d stern director, pleased to show 
Knowledge of subjects, I disdain'd to know ; 
Cold and controlling—but ’tis gone, ’tis past 5 
Thad my trial, and have peace at last.”* 


Now grew the youth resign'd; he bade adieu 
To all that hope, to all that fancy drew ; 
His frame was langnid, and the hectic heat 
Flush’d on his pallid face, and countless beat 
The quick'ning pulse, and faint the limbs that bore 
The slender form that soon would breathe no more. 


Then hope of holy kind the soul sustain’d, 
And not a lingering thought of earth remain’d : 
Now Heaven had all, and he could smile at love, 
And the wild sallies of his youth reprove ; 

Then could he dwell upon the tempting days, 
The proud aspiring thought, the partial praise; ” 
Victorious now, his worldly views were closed, 
And on the bed of death the youth reposed. 





The father gricved—but as the poet’s heart 
‘Was ail unfitted for his earthly part ; 
As, he conceived, some other haughty fair 
‘Would, had he lived, have led him to despair + 
As, with this fear, the silent grave shut out 
All feverish hope, and all tormenting doubt; 
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‘While the strong faith the pious youth possess’d, 
His hope enlivening, gave his sorrows rest; 
Soothed by these thoughts, he felt a mournful joy 
For his aspiring and devoted boy. 


Meantime the news through various channels 

spread, 

The youth, once favour’d with such praise, was 
dead: 

“ Emma,” the lady cried, “ my words attend, 

Your syren-smiles have kill’d your humble friend ; 

The hope you raised can now delude no more, 

Nor charins, that once inspired, can now restore.” | 


Faint was the flush of anger and of shame, 
That o’er the cheek of conscious beauty came: 
“You censure not,” said she, * the sun's bright rays, 
When fools imprudent dare the dangerous gaze 5 
And should a stripling look till he were blind, 
You would not justly call the light unkind : 

But is he dead? and ain I to suppose 

The power of poison in such looks as those?” 
She spoke, and, pointing to the mirror, cast 

A pleased gay glance, and curtsicd as she pass’d. 


My lord, to whom the poct's fate was told, 
Was much affected, for a man so cold: 
“Dead !” suid his lordship, “ run distracted, mad! 
Upon my soul ['m sorry for the lad; 
And now, no doubt, th’ obliging world will say 
That my harsh usage help'd him on his way: 
What! I suppose, I should have nursed his muse, 
And with champagne have brighten’d up his views ; 
Then had he made me famed my whole life long, 
And stunn’d my ears with gratitude and song. 
Still should the father hear that I regret 
Our joint misfortune—Yes! 17ll not forget.”"— 


Thus they :-~The father to his grave convey’d | 


The son he loved, and his last dutics paid. 


“ There lies my boy,” he cried, “ of care bereft, 
And Heav’n be praised, I’ve not a genius left: 
No one among ye, sons! is doom’d to live 
On high-raised hopes of what the great may give; 
None, with exalted views and fortunes mean, 
To die in anguish, or to live in spleen : 
Your pious brother soon escaped the strife 
Of such contention, but it cost his life ; 
You then, my sons, upon yourselves depend, 
And in your own exertions find the friend.” 





TALE VI. 





‘What fire is ia my ears? Can thia be true? 
Am I contemn‘d for pride and scorm so much! é 
Much Ado about Nething, act ii, aes i 





Grave Jonas Kindred, Sybil Kindred’s sire, 


) Was six feet high, and look’d six inches higher ; 


Erect, morose, determined, solemn, slow, 

Who knew the man, could never cease to know; 
His faithful spouse, when Jonas was not by, 
Had a firm presence and a steady eye; 


iBut with her husband dropp'd her look and tone, 


‘And Jonas ruled unquestion’d and alone. 


He read, and oft would quote the sacred words, 
How pious husbands of their wives were lords; 
Sarah called Abraham lord! and who couid be, 

‘o Jonas thought, a greater man than he? 
imself he view’d with undisguised respect, 
And never pardon'd freedom or neglect, 





"They had one daughter, and this favourite child 
Had oft the father of’ his spleen beguiled ; 
Soothed by attention from her early years, 
She gain’d all wishes by her smiles or tears: 
But Sybil then was in that playful time, 
When contradiction is not held a crime; 
When parents yield their children idle praise 
For faults corrected in their after days. 


Peace in the sober house of Jonas dwelt, 
Where each his duty and his station felt: 
Yet not that peace some favour'd mortals find, 
In equa! views and harmony of mind; 
Not the soft peace that blesses those who love, 
Where all with one consent in union move; 


| But it was that which one superior will 


Commands, by making all infcriors still ; 
Who bids all murmurs, all objections cease, 
And with imperious voice announces—Peace ! 


They were, to wit, a remnant of that crew, 
Who, as their foes maintain, their sovereign slew ; 
An independent race, precise, correct, 

Who ever married in the kindred sect : 

No son or daughter of their order wed 

A friend to England’s king who lost his head ; 
Cromwell was still their saint, and when they met, 
They mourn'd that saints* were not our rulers yet. 


Fix'd were their habits: they arose betimes, 
Then pray’d their hour, and sang their party- 
rhymes : 
Their meals were plenteous, regular, and plain; 
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‘Yes, faith, it ia my cousin's duty to make a curtsy, and say, | 
Father, aa it please you? but for all that, cousin, let him be j 
a handsome fellow, or else make another curtsy, and say, “* Fa- 
ther, as it pleases me.”” 

Much Ado chout Nothing, act ii, ecene i. 


He cannot flatter, he ! 
An honest mind and plain—he muat speak truth. 
King Lear, act ii, acene 2. 


The trade of Jonas brought him constant gain: 
Vender of hops and malt, of coals and corn— 
And, like his father, he was merchant born: 
Neat was their house; each table, chair, and stool, 
Stood in its place, or moving moved by rule; 
No lively print or picture graced the room; 
7 plain brown paper lent its decent g300m 
ut here the eye, in glancing round, sx 
Asmall debées that seom'd er china made 
Such pleasing pictures seem’d this pencill’d ware, 
That few would search for nobler objects there— 








God hath given you one face, and you make yourselves an- 
other you jig, you ambie, you nick-name God's creatures, and 
make your wantonnegs your ignorance. 


Hamlet, act iii, scene i. 1 





* This appellation is here used not ironically, nor with ma: 
lignity; but itis taken merely to designate a morosely devox., 
People, with pecutiar austerity of manners, oe, 


Yet, turn’d by chosen friends, and there appear’d 

“dis stern, strong features, whom they all revered ; 
FoMhertin lofty air was scen to stand 
The bold protector of the conquer’d land ; 
Drawn in that look with which he wept and swore, 
Turn'd out the members, and made fast the door, 
Ridding the house of every knave and drone, 
Forved, though it grieved his soul, to rule alone. 

* The stern still smile each friend approving gave, 
Then turn’d the view, and all again were grave. 








There stood a clock, though small the owner's 
need, 

For habit told when all things should proceed ; 
Few their amusements, but when friends appear’ 
‘They with the world’s distress their spirits cheer'd ; 
The nation’s guilt, that would not long endure 
The reign of men so modest and so pure: 
Their town was large, and seldom pass’d a day 
But some had fail’d, and others gone astray ; 
Clerks had absconded, wives eloped, girls flown 
To Gretna-Grecn, or sons rebellious grown ; 
Quarrels and fires arose ;—~and it was plain 
The times were bad ; the saints had ceased to reign! 
A fow yet lived to languish and to mourn 
For good old manners never to return. 





Jonas had sisters, and of these was one 
Who lost a husband and an only son: 
Twelve months her sables she in sorrow wore, 
And mourn’d so long that she could mourn no more. 
Distant from Jonas, and from all her race, 
She now resided in a lively place ; 
There, by the sect unseen, at whist she play’d, 
Nor was of churchmen or their church afraid : 
If much of this the graver brother heard, 
He something censured, but he little fear’d ; 
Tie knew her rich and frugal; for the rest, 
He felt no care, or, if he felt, suppress'd : 
Nor for companion when she ask’d her niece, 
Had he suspicions that disturb’d his peace ; 
Frugal and rich, these virtues as a charm 
Preserved the thoughtful man from all alarm ; 
An infant yet, she soon would home return, 
Nor stay the manners of the world to learn ; 
Meantime his boys would all his care engross, 
And he his comforts if he felt the loss. 


The sprightly Sybil, pleased and unconfined, 
Felt the pure pleasure of the op’ning mind : 
All bere was gay and cheerful—all at home 
Unvaried quiet and unruffled gloom: 

There were no changes, and amusements few ; 

Here, all was varied, wonderful, and new; 

There were plain meals, plain dresses, and grave 
looks— 

Here, gay companions and amusing books ; 

And the young beauty soon began to taste 

"The light vocations of the scene she graced. 

‘ 


A man of business feels it as a crime 
On call Jomestic to consume his time ; 

«Yet this grave man had not so cold a heart, 
But with his daughter he was grieved to part: 
And he demanded that in every year 
The aunt and niece should at his house appear. 


“Yes! we must go, my child, and by our dress 
Y grave conformity of mind express ; 
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Must sing at meeting, and from cards refrain, 
The more t’ enjoy when we return again.” 


Thus spake the aunt, and the discerning child 
| Was pleased to learn how fathers are beguiled. 
'Her artful part the young dissembler took, 

And from the matron eaught th’ approving look : 
When thrice the friends had met, excuse was sent 
'For more delay, and Jonas was content; 

(Till a tall maiden by her sire was seen, 

jIn all the bloom and beauty of sixteen ; 

;He gazed admiring j—she, with visage prim, 
Glanced an arch look of gravity on him; 

For she was gay at heart, but wore disguise, 
‘And stood a vestal in her father's eyes: 

Pure, pensive, simple, sad; the damsel’s heart, 
When Jonas praised, reproved her for the part ; 
For Sybil, fond of pleasure, gay and Jight, 

Had still a secret bias to the right; 

Vain as she was—and flattery made her vain— 
Her simulation gave her bosom pain. 


Again return’d, the matron and the niece 
'Fonnd the late quiet gave their joy increase ; 

; The aunt infirm, no more her visits paid, 

But still with her sojourn’d the favourite maid. 
Letters were sent when franks could be procured, 
And when they could not, silence was endured ; 
All were in health, and if they older grew, 

It seem’d a fact that none among them knew; 
The aunt and nicce still led a pleasant life, 

And quiet days had Jonas and hie wife. 


Near him a widow dwelt of worthy fame, 
Like his her manners, and her creed the same; 
‘The wealth her husband left, her care retain’d 
For one tall youth, and widow she remain’d ; 
His love respectful ali her care repaid, 

Her wishes watch’d, and her commands obey'd. 


Sober he was and grave from early youth, 
Mindful of forms, but more intent on truth; 
In a light drab he uniformly dress’d, 
And look serene th’ unruffled mind express'd; 
A hat with ample verge his brows o’erspread, 
And his brown locks curl'd graceful on his head , 
Yet might observers in his speaking eye 
Some observation, some acutencss spy ; 
The friendly thought it keen, the treacherous* 
deem’d it sly ; : 
Yet not a crime could foe or friend detect, 
His actions all were, like his speech, correct ; 
And they who jested on a mind so sound, 
Upon his virtues must their laughter found ; 
Chaste, sober, solemn, and devout they named 
Him who was thus, and not of this ashamed. 





Such were the virtues Jonas found in one 
In whom he warmly wish'd to find a son: 
Three years had pass’d since he had Sybil seen; 
But she was doubtless what she once had been, 
Lovely and mild, obedient and discreet ; 
The pair must love whenever they should meet; 
Then ere the widow or her son should choose 
Some happier maid, he would explain his views. 
Now she, like him, was politic and shrewd, 
With strong desire of lawful gain embued ; 
To all he said, she bow'd with much respect, 
Pleased to comply, yet seeming to reject; 
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Cool and yet eager, each admired tho strength 
OF the opponent, and agreed at length : 

As a drawn battle shows to each a force, 
Powerful as his, he honours it of course ; 

So in these neighbours, each the power discern'd, 
And gave the praise that was to cach return’d, 
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; Jonas now ask’d his daughter--and the aunt, 

ePhongh: loth to lose ber, was obliged to grant :— 
But would not Sybil to the matron cling, 

x And fear to Icave the shelter of her wing ? 

No! in the young there lives a love of change, 
And (o the éasy they prefer the strange ! 
Then too the joys she once pursued with zeal, 
From whist and visits sprung, she ccased to feel ; 
When with the matrons Sybil first sat down, 

“To cut for partners and to stake her crown, 

: This to the youthful maid preferment scem’d, 
Who thougiit that woman she was then esteem’d ; 
* But in few years, when she perceived, indeed, 
The real woman to the girl suceced, 

"No longer tricks and honours fill’d her mind, 
But other feelings, not so well defined ; 
She then reluctant grew, and thought it hard, 

/ To sit and ponder o'er an ugly card; 

Rather the nut-tree shade the nymph preferr’d, 

Pleased with the pensive gloom and evening bird ; 

Thither, from company retired, she took 

The silent walk, or read the fav’rite book. 


The father’s letter, sudden, short, and kind, 
Awaked her wonder, and disturb’d her mind ; 
e found new dreams upon her fancy seize, 
“Wild roving thoughts and endless reveries : 
‘The parting came ;—and when the aunt perceived 
The tears of Sybil, and how much she grieved— 
To love for her that tender grief she laid, 
/That various, soft, contending passions made. 


When Sybil rested in her father’s arms, 
“His pride exulted in a daughter’s charms, 
A muid accomplish'd he was pleascd to find, 
-Nor seem’d the form more lovely than the mind: 
But when the fit of pride and fondness fled, 
He saw his judgment by his hopes misled ; 
High were the lady’s spirits, far snore free 
‘Her mode of speaking than a maid’s should be ; 
‘Too much, as Jonas thought, she sccm’d to know, 
‘And all her knowledge was disposed to show; 
“Too gay her dress, like theirs who idly dote 
On a young coxcomb, or a coxcomb’s coat; 
An foolish spirits when our friends appear, 
And vainly grave when not a man is near.” 








Thus Jonas, adding to his sorrow blame, 
And terms disdainful to his sister’s name :— 
“ The sinful wretch has by her arts defiled 
The ductile spirit of my darling child.” 


“The maid is virtuous,” said thedame—Quoth he, 
“ Let her give proof, by acting virtuously. 
Is it in gaping when the elders pray ? 
-Xn reading nonsense half a summer's day ? 
In those mock forms that she delights to trace, 
Or her loud Iaughs in Hezckiah’s face ? 
She—O Susannah !—ta the world belongs ; 
She loves the follies of its idle throngs, 
And reads soft tales of love, and sings love’s soft’. 
ning songs. 
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But, as our friend is yet delay'd in town, 

We must prepare her till the youth comes down: 

You shall advise the maiden ; I will threat ; 

Her fears and hopes may yield us comfort yet.” 
Now the grave father took the lass aside, 

Demanding sternly, * Wilt thou be a bride ?” 

She answer'd, calling up an air sedate, 

“TT have not vow'd against the holy state.” 


“No folly, Sybil,” said the parent; “ know 
What to their parents virtuous maidens owe : 
A worthy, wealthy youth, whom I approve, 
Must thou prepare fo honour and to love. 
Forinal to thee his air and dress may seem, 
But the good youth is worthy of cstecm; 
Shouldst thou with rudeness treat him ; of disdain 
jShould he with justice or of slight complain, 
Or of one taunting speech give certain proof 
Girl! I reject thee from my sober roof? 


“ My aunt,” said Sybil, “ will with pride protect 
One whom a father can for this reject ; 
Nor shall a formal, rigid, souiless boy 
My manners alter, or my views destroy !” 


Jonas then lifted up his hands on high, 

And utt’ring something 'twixt a groan and sigh, 

Left the determined maid, her doubtful mother by. 
“Hear me,” she said; “incline thy heart, my 

chiid, 

And fix thy fancy on a man so mild : 

Thy father, Sybil, never could be moved 

By one who loved him, or by one he loved. 

Union like ours is but a bargain made 

By slave and tyrant—he will be obey'd; 

Then calls the quiet, comfort—but thy youth 

Is mild by nature, and as frank as truth.” 


“ But will he love ?” said Sybil; “I am told 
That these mild creatures are by nature cold.” 


“ Alas!” the matron answer'’d, “ much I dread 
That dangerous love by which the young are led 
That love is earthy; you the creature prize, 
And trust your feelings and believe your eyes : 
Can eyes and feelings inward worth descry ? 
No! my fair daughter, on our choice rely! 

Your love, like that display’d upon the stage, 
Indalged is folly, and opposed is rage ;— 
More prudent love our sober couples show, 

All that to mortal beings, mortals owe ;— 

All flesh is grass—before you give a heart, 
Remember, Sybil, that in death you part ; 
And should your husband die before your love, 
What needless anguish must a widow prove ! 
|No! my fair child, let all such visions cease ; 

| Yield but esteem, and only try for peace.” 


“T must be loved," said Sybil; “I must see 
The man in terrors who aspires to me ; 
At my forbidding frown, his heart must ache, 
His tongue must falter, and his frame mw: shake : 
And if I grant him at my feet to kneel, ““ 
What trembling, fearful pleasure must he feel ! 
Nay, such the raptures that my smiles inspire, 
That reason’s self must for a time retire.” 


“ Alas! for good Josiah,” said the dame, 


These wicked thoughts would fill his sou with - 
shame ;” i ar 
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“We kneel and tremble at a thing of dust ! 
ale cannot, child :"—the child replied, He must.” 


‘Tehy Cased: the matron left her with a frown; 
So Jonas met her when the youth came down: 
* Behold,” suid he, “thy future spouse attends; 
Receive him, daughter, as the best of friends ; 
Observe, respect him—humble be each word 
That welcomes home thy husband and thy lord.” 





Forewarn’d, thought Sybil, with a bitter smile, 
1 shall prepare my manner and my style. 


Ere yet Josiah enter’d on his task, 
The father met hin—* Deign to wear a mask 
A few dull days, Josiah—but a few— 
It is our duty, and the sex’s due; 
I wore it once, and every grateful wife 
Repayss it with obedience through her life: 
Have no regard to Sybil's dress, have none 
To her pert language, to her flippant tone: 





Henceforward thou shalt rule unquestion’d and} 


alone ; 
And she thy pleasure in thy looks shall seek— 


How she shall dress, and whether she may speaks 


A sober smile return’d the youth, and srid, 
“Can T cause fear, who am myself afraid ?” 


Sybil, meantime, sat thoughtful in her room, 
And often wonder'd—* Will the creature come ? 
Nothing shall tempt, shall force me to bestow 
My hand upon him, yet I wish to know.” 


The door unclosed, and she beheld her sire 
Lead in the youth, then hasten to retire ; 
“Daughter, iny friend— my daughter, friend”—he 

ericd, 
And gave a meaning look, and stepp'd aside ; 
That look contain’d a mingled threat and prayer, 
“ Do take him child—offend him, if you dare.” 


The couple gazcd—were silent, and the maid 
Look'd in his face, to make the man afraid; 
The man, unmoved, upon the maiden cast 
A steady view—so salutation pass'd : 

But in this instant Sybil’s eye had seen 

The tall fair person, and the still staid mien; 

The glow that temp’rance o’er the cheek had spread, 
Where the soft down half veil’d the purest red; 
And the serene deportment that proclaim’d 

A heart unspotted, and a life unblamed : 

But then with these she saw attire too plain, 


The pale brown coat, though worn without a stain ; 


The formal air, and something of the pride 
That indictes the wealth it seems to hide : 
And looks that were not, she conceived, exempt 





From a proud pity, or a sly contempt. 
Josiah 





's eyes had their employment tno, 

and so'ten’d by so bright a view ; 

nd meaning face, an eye of fire, 

That. cheelyd the bold, and made the free retire : 
But then with these he mark'd the studied dress 
And lofty air, thet scorn or pride express ; 

With that insidious look, that seem’d to hide 

In an affected snrile the scorn and pride ; 

And if his mind the virgin's meaning caught, 
Tie saw a foe with treacherous purpose fraught— 
Captive the heart to take, and to reject it caught. 
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Silent they sate—thought Sybil, that he seeks 
Something, no doubt; I wonder if he speaks : 
Searcely she wonder’d, when these accents fell 
jSlow in her ear—* Fair maiden, art thou well 7” 
“ Art thou physician ?” she replied; “my hand, 
"My palse, at least, shall be at thy command.” 


She said—and saw, surprised, Josiah kneel, 
And gave his lips the offer'd pulse to feel ; 
The rosy colour rising in her cheek, 
jSeem'd that surprise unmix’d with wrath to speaks 
‘Then sternness she assumed, and—* Doctor, tell, 
Thy words cannot alarm me—am I well?” 
“Thou art,” said he; “and yet thy dress so light, 
I do conceive, sone danger must excite :” 
“Tn whom?” said Sybil, with a look demure: 
“In more,” said he, “ than E expect to cure. 
I, in thy light luxuriant robe, behold 
Want and excess, abounding and yet cold ; 
}Here needed, there display’d, in many a wanton 
fold: 
Both health and beauty, learned authors show, 
From a just medium in our clothing flow.” 
“Proceed, good doctor ; if so 


i 
What is thy fee? Good doctor! ss 


| “Large is my fee, fair lady, but I take 

‘None till some progress in my cure I make: 

Thou hast disease, fair maiden; thou art vain; 

Within that face sit insult and disdain ; 

Thou art enamour'd of thyself; my art 

Cnn see the naughty malice of thy heart: 

With a strong pleasure would thy bosom move, 

| Were I to own thy power, and ask thy love ; 

And such thy beauty, damsel, that I might, 

But for thy pride fecl danger in thy sight, 

And Tose my present peace in dreams of vain de- g 
light” ae 








eat my need, 
ray proceed,” 


“ And can thy patients,” said the nymph, “ endured 
Physic like this? and will it work-a cure?” 


“Such is my hope, fair damsel; thou, I find, 
Hast the true tokens of a noble mind; 
But the world wins thee, Sybil, and thy joys 
Are placed in trifles, fashions, follies, toys : 
Thou hast sought pleasure in the world around, 
That in thine own pure bosom should be found: 
Did all that world admire thee, praise and love, 
Could it the least of nature’s pains remove ? 
Could it for errors, follies, sins gtone, 
Or give thee comfort, thoughtful and alone ? 
It has, believe me, maid, no power to charm 
Thy soul from sorrow, or thy flesh from harm: 
‘Turn, then, fair creature, from a world of sin, 
And seek the jewel happiness within.” 


“Speak’st thou at meeting?” said the nymph; ’ 
“ thy speech 
Ts that of mortal very prone to teach ; 
But wouldst thou, doctor, from the patient learn 
Thine own disease ?—The eure is thy concern.” 


“Yea, with good will."—“ Then know, tis thy 
complaint, 

That, for a sinner, thou ’rt too much a saint; 

Hast too much shot of the ‘sedate and pure, 

And without cause art formal and demure + 
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This makes a man unsocial, unpolite; 

Odious when wrong, and insolent if right. 

Thou mayst be good, but why should goodness be 
Wrapt in a garb of such formality ? 

Thy person well might please a damsel’s eye, 

In decent habit with a scarlet dye ; 

But, jest apart—what virtue canst thou trace 

In that broad brim that hides thy sober face ? 
Does that long-skirted drab, that over-nice 

And formal clothing, prove a scorn of viec? 

Then fur thine accent—what in sound ean be 

So void of grace as dull monotony ! 

Love has a thousand varied notes to move 

The human heart ;—thou mayst not speak of love 
Till thou hast cast thy formal ways aside, 

And those becoming youth and nature tried : 

Not till exterior freedom, spirit, ease, 
“Prove it thy study and delight to please; 

‘Not till these follies meet thy just disdain, 

While yet thy virtues and thy worth remain.” 


“This is severe !—Oh! maiden, wilt not thou 
‘Something for habits, manners, modes, allow ?”’— 


“ Yes! but allowing much, I much require, 
In my behalf, for manners, modes, attire !”” 


“True, lovely Sybil; and, this point agreed, 
Let me to those of greater weight procecd : 
Thy father !"—* Nay,” she quickly interposed, 

al Good doctor, here our conference is closed !”” 


Then left the youth, who, lost in his retreat, 
Pase’d the good matron on her garden-seat ; 
His looke were troubled, and his air, once mild 
And calm, was hurried :—"* My audacious child!” 
Exclaim’d the dame, “I read what she has done 

In thy displeasure—Ah! the thoughtless one! 
fut yet, Josiah, to my stern good man 
Speak of the maid as mildly as you can: 
Gan you not seem to woo a little while 
{The daughter's will, the father to beguile ! 
So that his wrath in time may wear away ; 
“Wilt you preserve our peace, Josiah? say.” 


“Yes! my good neighbour,” said the gentle 
youth, 
“Rely securely on my care and truth; 
And should thy comfort with my efforts cease, 
And only then—perpetual is thy peace.” 


The dame had doubts she well his virtues knew, 
“His deeds were friendly, and his words were true ; 
“ But to address this vixen is a task 
He is ashamed to take, and I to ask.” 

Soon as the father from Josiah learn’d 

‘What. pass’d with Sybil, he the truth discern’d. 

“ He loves,” the man exclaim’d, “ he loves, "tis plain, 
The thoughtless girl, and shall he love in vain ? 
She may be stubborn, but she shall be tried, 

Born as she is of wilfulness and pride.” 


With anger fraught, but willing to persuade, 
The wrathful father met the smiling maid : 
# Sybil,” said he, “I long, and yet I dread 
To know thy conduct—hath Josiah fled? 
And, grieved and fretted by thy scornful air, 
For his lost peace, betaken him te prayer? 


Couldst thou his pure and modest mind distress, 

By vile remarks upon his speech, address, . 

Attire, and voice ?”"—* All this I must et>fegs?”— 

“Unhappy child! what labour will it cost 

To win him back ?’—* I do not think him lost.” 

“Courts he then, trifler! insult and disdain ?”— 

“No: but from these he courts me to refrain.” 

“Then hear me, Sybil—should Josiah leave 

| Thy father’s house ?”—* My father’s child would 
grieve :” 

“ That is of grace, and if he come again 

To speak of love?"—“1 might from grief re- 
frain.’— 

:“Then wilt thou, daughter, our design embrace ?”—~ 

“Can I resist it, if it be of grace ?” 

j“ Dear child! in three plain words thy mind ex. 
press— 

Wilt thou have this good youth ?”—* Dear father! 
yes.” 





TALE VII. 





THE WIDOW'S TALE. 


Ah me! for aught that I could ever read, 

Or ever hear by tate or history, 

‘The course of true love never did run smooth ; 

But either it was different in blood, 

Or else misgrafted in reapect of years, 

Or elve it stood upen the choice of friends; 

Or if there were a eympathy in choice, 

War, death, or sickness did lay siege to it. 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, acti, acene 1. 





‘Oh ! thou didst then ne'er love so heartily, 
If thou remembercst not the slightest folly 
‘That ever iove did make thee rua into. 
“As You Like It, act ii, ecene 4, 
Cry the man mercy ; love him, take hia offer. 
As You Like It, act iti, scene 5. 


j'To farmer Moss, in Langar Vale, came down 
: His only daughter, from her school in town; 
A tender, timid maid! who knew not how 
To pass a pig-sty, or to face a cow: 

Smiling she came, with petty talents graced, 
A fair complexion, and a slender waist. 





Used to spare meals, disposed in manner pure, 
‘Her father’s kitchen she could ill endure ; 

Where by the steaming beef he hungry sat, 

| And laid at once a pound upon his plate; 

Hot from the field, her eager brother seized 

An equal part, and hunger’s rage appeased ; 

|The air, surcharged with moisture, flagg'd around, 
‘And the offended damsel sigh'd and frown’d; 
The swelling fat in lumps conglomerate laid, 
And faney’s sickness scized the loathing maid; 
But when the men beside their station ttok, 
The maidens with them, and with these"the cook 
| When one huge wooden bowl before them stood, 

: Fill'd with huge balls of farinaceous food ; 

With bacon, mass saline, where never lean 
Between the brown and bristly rind was seen 
When from a single horn the party drew 

Their copious draughts of heavy ale and new; - + 
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When the coarse cloth she saw, with many a stain, 
Soi!’d by rude hinds who cut and came again— 
She coulgenot breathe, but, with a heavy sigh, 
Reiftthe fair neck, and shut th’ offended eye ; 
She minced the sanguine flesh in frustums fine, 
And wonder’d much to sec the creatures dine: 
When she resolved her father’s heart to move, 
If hearts of farmers were alive to love. 


She now entreated by herself to sit 

In the small parlour, if papa thought fit, 

And there to dine, to read, to work alone -— 

“ No!” said the farmer, in an angry tone; 

“ These are your-school-taught airs ; your mother's 
pride 

Would send you there; but I am now your guide. — 

‘rise betimes, our early meals prepare, 

And this despatch’d, let business be your care 5 

Look to the lasses, let there not be one 

Who lacks attention, till her tasks be done; 

In every household work your portion take, 

And what you make not, see that others make : 

At leisure times attend the wheel, and see 

The whitening web be sprinkled on the lea; 

When thus employ’d, should our young neighbour 
view 

A useful lass, you may have more to do.” 


Dreadful were these commands; but worse than 
these 
The parting hint—a farmer could not please : 
"l’is true she had without abhorrence seen 
Young Harry Carr, when he was smart and clean; 
But to be marricd—be a farmer's wife— 
Aslave! a drudge !—she could not, for her life. 


at swimming eyes the fretful nymph with- 
rew, 

And, deeply sighing, to her chamber flew; 

Then on her knees, to Heav’n she grieving pray’d 
For change of prospect to a tortured maid. 


Harry, & youth whose late-departed sire 
Had left him all industrious men require, 
Saw the pale beauty—and her shape and air 
Engaged him much, and yet he must forbear : 
“ For my small farm what can the damsel do 7” 
He said—-then stopp’d to take another view : 
“Pity so sweet a lasa will nothing learn 
Of household cares—for what can beauty earn 
By those small arts which they at school attain, 
That keep them useless, and yet make them vain ?” 


This luckless damsel look’d the village round, 
To find a friend, and one was quickly found ; 
A pensive widow—whose mild air and dress 
Pleased the sad nymph, who wish'd her soul’s dis- 
tress 
To one so seeming kind, confiding, to confess.— 


“What Indy that?” the anxious lass inquired, 

‘Who then beheld the one she most admired: 

“ Here,” said the brother, * are no ladies seen— 
* That is a widow dwelling on the green ; 

A duinty dame, who can but barely live 

On her poor pittance, yet contrives to give: 

She happier days has known, but seems at ease, 

And van mee Gell hae ledw if stam nina = 








Bot if you wish, good sister, to improve, 
You shail see twenty better worth your love.” 
These Nancy met; but, spite of all they taught, 


This useless widow was the one she sought: 
The father growl’d; but said he knew no harm 


.|In sach connexion that could give alarm: 


“ And if we thwart the trifler in her course, 
‘T is odds against us she will take a worse.” 


Then met the friends ; the widow heard the sigh 
That ask’d at once compassion and reply :— 
“ Would you, my child, converse with one so poor, 
Yours were the kindness—yonder is my door ; 
‘And, save the time that we in publie pray, 
From that poor cottage I but rarely stray.” 


There went the nymph, and made her strong 
complaints, : 
Painting her wo as injured feeling painta. “ 


“Oh, dearest friend ! do think how one must feel,. 
Shock’d all day long, and sicken’d every meal! 
Could you behold our kitchen (and to you 
A scene so shocking must indeed be new), 

A mind like yours, with true refinement graced 
Would let no vulgar scenes pollute your taste; 
And yet, in truth, from such a polish’d mind 
All base ideas must resistance find, 

And sordid pictures from the fanc: By 

As the breath startles from the polish’d glass. 


“Here you enjoy a swect romantic scene, 
Without so pleasant, and within so clean 5 
These twining jess’mines, what delicious gloom 
And soothing fragrance yield they to the room !. 
What lovely garden! there you oft retire, a 
And tales of wo and tenderness admire: 
In that neat case your books, in order placed, .. 
Soothe the full soul, and charm the cultured taste 
And thus, while all about you wears a charm, “ 
Tow must you scorn the farmer and the farm!". : 


‘The widow smiled, and “ Know you not,” sak 
she, 
“ How much these farmers scorn or pity me; 
Who see what you admire, and laugh at all they see 
True, their opinion alters not my fate, 
By falsely judging of an humble state : 
This garden, you with such delight behold, 
Tempts not a fecble dame who dreads the cold; : 
These plants, which please so well your liveli¢ 
sense, 

To mine but little of their sweets dispense ; 
Books soon are painful to my failing sight, 
And oftener read from duty than delight; 
{Yet let me own, that I can sometimes find 
Both joy and duty in the act combined) ; 
But view me rightly, you will see no more 
Than a poor female, willing to be poor ; 
Happy indeed, but not in books nor flowers, 
Not in fuir dreams, indulged in earlier hours, 
Of never-tasted joys ;—such visions shun, | 
My youthful friend, nor scorn the farmer’s son.” 


“Nay,” said the damsel, nothing pleased to eee 
A friend's advice could like a father’s be, 


“ Bless'd in your cottage, you must surely smile 
AE Glaneca’ sas tus: Vis cae ee aetateadd ade lite: 
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To my Lucinda’s sympathizing heart 

Could I my prospects and my griefs impart, 

She would console me; but } dare not show 

Ills that would wound her tender soul to know : 

And I confess, it shocks my pride to tell 

The secrets of the prison where I dwell; 

For that dear maiden would be shock’d to feel 

The secrets 1 should shudder to reveal ; 

Woen told her friend was by a parent ask’d, 

Fed you the swine ?—Good heav'n ! how I am 
task’d! 

What ! can you smile? Ah? 


‘That woos your pity and demands relief” 


“Trifles, my love; you take a false alarm; 
Think, I besecch you, better of the farm: 
Duties in every state demand your care, 

And light are those that will require it there ; 
Fix on the youth a favouring eye, and these, 
To him pertaining, or as his, will please,” 


“What words,” the lass replicd, “ offend my ear! 
Try you my patience ? Can you be sincere ? 
And am I told a willing hand to give 
To a rude farmer, and with rustic live ? 
Far other fute was yours :—some gentle youth 
Admired your beauty, and avow'd his truth ; 
The power of love prevail'd, and freely both 
Gave the fond heart, and pledged the binding oath; 
And then the rivals’ plot, the parent’s power, 
And jealous fears, drew on the happy hour: 
Ah! ket not memory lose the blissful view, 
But fairly show what love has done for you.” 


“Agreed, my daughter; what my heart has 
known 

OF love's strange power shall be with frankness 
shown: 

But let me warn you, that experience finds 

Few of the scenes that lively hope designs,— 


“ Mysterious all,” said Nancy ; “you, I know, 
Have suffer'd much; now deign the grief to show ;— 
Tam your friend, and so prepare my heart 
An all your sorrows to receive a part.” 


The widow answer'd: “I had once, like you, 
Such thoughts of love; no dream is more untrue : 
‘You judge it fated and decreed to dwell 
“In youthful hearts, which nothing can expel, 

A passion doom'd to reign, and irresistible, 

The struggling mind, when once subdued, in vain 
Rejects the fury or defies the Pain; 

‘The strongest reason faits the flame t’ allay, 

And resolution droops and faints away: 

Hence, when the destined lovers meet, they prove 
At once the force of this all-powerful love = 

Each from that period feels the mutnal smart, 
Nor seeks to cure it—heart is changed for heart; 
Nor is there peace till they delighted stand, 

And, at the altar—hand is join’d in hand. 


“Alas! my child, there are who, dreaming so, 
‘Waste their fresh youth, and waking feel the wo; 
There is no spirit sent the heart to move 
With such prevailing and alarming love ; 

Passion to reason will submit—or why 

Should wealthy maids the poorest swains deny ? 
Or how could classes and degrees create 

‘The slightest bar to such resistless fate? 


smile not at the grief, 


Yet high and low, you see, forbear to mix; 

No beggars’ eyes the heart of kings transfix ; 

And who but am’rous peers or nobles sigh” 
When titled beauties pass triumphant by ? 

For reason wakes, proud wishes to reprove ; 

You cannot hope, and therefore dare not love: 

All would be safe, did we at first inquire— 

* Does reason sanction what our hearts desire? 

: But quitting precept, Iet example show 

| What joys from love uncheck’d by prudence flow. 


A youth my father in his office placed, 
Of humble fortune, but with sense and taste ; 
But he was thin and pale, had downcast looks ; 
He studied much, and pored upon his books : 
‘Confused he was when secn, and, when he saw 
|Me or my sisters, would in haste withdraw ; 
j And had this youth departed with the year, 
His loss had cost us neither sigh nor tear, 


“ But with my father still the youth remain’d, 
And more reward and kinder notice gain’d: 
He often, reading, to the garden stray’d, 
Where I by books or musing was delay'd; 
This to discourse in summer evenings led, 
Of these sume evenings, or of what we read: 
On such occasions we were much alone ; 
But, save the look, the manner, and the tone, 
(These might have meaning), all that we discuss’d 
We could witn pleasure to a parent trust, 


“At length ’t was friendship —and_ my friend 
and I 
Said we were happy, and began to sigh: 
My sisters first, and then my father, found 
‘hat we were wandering o’er enchanted ground ; 
But he had troubles in his own affairs, 
And would not bear addition to his cares : 
With pity moved, yet angry, ‘Child,’ said he, 
* Will you embrace contempt and beggary ? 
Can you endure to see each other cursed 
By want, of every human wo the worst ? 
Warring for ever with distress, in dread 
Either of begging or of wanting bread ; 
While poverty, with unrelenting force, 
Will your own offspring from your love divorce; 
They, through your folly, must be doom’d to pine, 
And you deplore your passion, or resign; 
For, if it die, what good will then remain? 
And if it live, it doubles every pain.’ * 


“ But you were true,” exclaim’d the lass, “ and 

fled 

The tyrant’s power who fill'd your soul with dread?” 

“Bat,” said the smniling friend, “ he fill’d my mouth 
with bread: 

And in what other place that bread to gain 

We long consider’d, and we sought in vain: 

This was my twentieth year—at thirty-five 

Our hope was fainter, yet our love alive ; 

So many years in anxious doubt had pass’d.” 

“Then,” ‘said the damsel, “ you were bless’d at 
last 2” x 

A smile again adorn'd the widow’s face, 

But soon a starting tear usurp'd its place. 


“ Slow pass’d the heavy years, and each had more 
Pains and vexations than the years before. 
My father feild; his family was rent, 
And to new states his grieving daughters gent ; 
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Eath to more thriving kindred found a way, 
Guests without welcome—servants without pay 5 
Our pasiF hour was grievous; still I feel 

The sad, sweet converse at our final meal; 

Our father then reveal’d his former fears, 

Cause of his sternness, and then join’d our tears; 
Kindly he strove our feelings to repress, 

But died, and left us heirs to his distress, 

The rich, as humble friends, my sisters chose, 

I with a wealthy widow sought repose ; 

- Who with a chilling frown her friend received, 
Bade me rejoice, and wonder’d that I grieved: 
In vain my anxious lover tried his skill 
To rise in life, he was dependent still ; 

‘We met in grief, nor can I paint the fears 

OF these unhappy, troubled, trying years: 
Our dying hopes and stronger fears between, 
We felt no scason peaceful or serene; 

Our flecting joys, like meteors in the night, 
Sbone on our gloom with inauspicious light ; 
And then domestic sorrows, till the mind, 
Worn with distresses, to despair inclined; 

Add too the il] that from the passion flows, 
When its contemptuous frown the world bestows, 
The peevish spirit caused by long delay, 
When being gloomy we contemn the gay, 
‘When, being wretched, we incline to hate 
And censure others in a happier state ; 

Yet loving still, and still compell’d to move 

Jn the sad labyrinth of ling’ring love: 

While you, exempt from want, despair, alarm, 
May wed—oh! take the farmer and the farm.” 


4 Nay,” said the nymph, “ joy smiled on you at 
y: y' Joy x 


last 7” 
“Smiled for a moment,” she replied, “ and pass’d: 
My lover still the same dull means pursued, 
Assistant call’d, but kept in servitude ; 
His spirits wearied in the prime of life, 
By fears and wishes in eternal strife; 
At length he urged impatient-—t Now consent ; 
“With thee united, fortune may relent.’ 
I paused, consenting ; but a friend arose, 
Pleased a fair view, though distant, to disclose ; 
From the rough ocean we beheld a gicam 
Of joy, as transient as the joys we dream; 
By lying hopes deceived, my friend retired, 
And sail'd—was wounded—reach’d us—and ex- 
pired! 
You shall behold his grave, and when I die, 
There—but ‘tis fully—TI request to lic. 


“Thus,” said the lass, “to joy you bade adieu! 
But how a widow ?—that cannot be true : 
Or was it force, in some unhappy hour, 
That placed you, grieving, in a tyrant’s power? 


af Force, my young friend, when forty years are 

ded, 

Is what a woman seldom has to dread ; 

She needs no brazen locks nor guarding walls, 

And seldom comes a lover though she calls: 

Yet moved by fancy, one approved my face, 

Though time and tears had wrought it much 
disgrace. 


“The man I married was sedate and meek, 
And spoke of love as men in earnest speak : 


Poor as I was, he ceaseless sought, for years, 
A heart in sorrow and a face in tears ; 

i That heart I gave not; and ’t was long before 
1 gave attention, and then nothing more; 
But in my breast some grateful feeling rose 
For one whose love so sad a subject chose ; 
Till long delaying, fearing to repent, 

Bat grateful still, I gave a cold assent. 


“Thus we were wed; no fault had I to find, 
And he but one ; my heart could not be kind: 
Alas! of every early hope bereft, 

There was no fondness in my bosom left; 

So had I told him, but had told in vain, 

He lived but to indulge me and complain : 

lis was this cottage, he inclosed this ground, 
And planted all these blooming shrubs around 5 
He to my room these curious trifles brought, 

And with assiduous love my pleasure sought: 

He lived to please me, and I ofitimes strove 
Smiling, to thank his unrequited love : 2 
‘Teach me,’ he cried, ‘that pensive mind to ease, 
For all my pleasure is the hope to please.’ 


“Serene, though heavy, were the days we spent, 
Yet kind each word, and gen’rous each intent ; 
But his dejection lessen’d every day, 

And to a placid kindness died away : 
In tranquil ease we pass’d our latter yeara, 
By griefs untroubled, unassail’d by fears. 





“ Let not romantic views your bosom sway, 
Yield to your duties, and their call obey: 
Fly not a youth, frank, honest, and sincere; 
Observe his merits, and his passion hear! 
°T is true, no hero, but a farmer sues— 
Slow in his speech, but worthy in his views; 
With him you cannot that affliction prove 
That rends the bosom of the poor in love : 
Health, comfort, competence, and cheerful days, 
Your friends’ approval, and your father’s praise, 
Will crown the deed, and you escape their fate 
Who plan so wildly, and are wise too late.” 


ea 


‘The damsel heard ; at first th’ advice was strange, 
Yet wrought a happy, nay, a speedy change: 
“T have no care,” she said, when next they met, 
“ But one may wonder he is silent yet; 
He looks around him with his usual stare, 
And utters nothing—not that I shall care.” 


This pettish humour pleased th’ experienced 
friend— 
None need despair, whose silence can offend; 
“Should I,” resumed the thoughtful lass, “‘ consent 
To hear the man, the man may now repent: 
Think you my sighs shall call him from the plough, 
Or give one hint, that ‘You may woo me now 7?” 


“Persist, my love,” replied the friend, “ and gam 
A parent's praise, that cannot be in vain.” 


The father saw the change, but not the cause, 
And gave the alter'd maid his fond applause : 
The coarser manners she in part removed, 

In part endured, improving and improved; 
She spoke of household works, she rose betimes, 
And said neglect and indolence were crimes; 





‘The various duties of their life she weigh’d, 
And strict attention to her dairy paid: 
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The names of servants now familiar grew, 

And fair Lucinda’s from her mind withdrew : 

As prudent travellers for their ease assume 

Their modes and language to whose lands they 
come : 

So to the farmer this fair lass inclined, 

Gave to the business of the farm her mind ; 

To useful arts she turn’d her hand and eye; 

And by her manners told him—* You may try.” 


Th’ observing lover more attention paid, 
With growing pleasure, to the alter’d maids 
He fear’d to lose her, and began to see 
That a slim beauty might a helpmate be: 
"T wixt hope and fear he now the lass address'd, 
And in his Sunday robe bis love express'd 
She felt no chilling droad, no thrilling joy, 
Nor was too quickly kind, too slowly coy 3 
But still she lent an unreluctant car 
‘To all the rural business of the year; 
‘Till love's strong hopes endured no more delay, 
And Harry ask’d, and Nancy named the day. 





* “A happy change! my boy,” the father cried : 

“ How lost your sister all her school-rlay pride ?” 

‘The youth replied, * It is the widow’s decd : 

The cure is perfect, and was wrought with spced.”— 

“ And comes there, boy, this benefit of books, 

Of that smart dress, and of those dainty looks ? 

‘We must be kind—-some offerings from the farm 

‘To the white cot will speak our feelings warm ; 

Will show that people, when they know the fact, 

Where they have judged severely, can retract. 

Oft have I smiled, when I beheld her pass 

With cautious step, as if she hurt the grass ; 

Where if a snail’s retreat she chanced to storm, 

She look’d as begging pardon of the worm; 

And what, said: r still laughing at the view, 

Have these weak creatures in the world to do? 

But some are made for action, some to speak 5 

And, while sbe looks so pitiful and meek, 

Wer words arc weighty, though her nerves are 
weak,” 

Boon told the village-bells the rite was done, 
That join’d the school-bred miss and farmer's son ; 
Her former habits some slight scandal raised, 

But real worth was soon perceived and praised ; 
She, her neat taste imparted to the farm, 
And he, th’ improving skill and vigorous arm. 





TALE VIII. 





THE MOTHER. 


‘What though you have beauty, 
Must you be therefore proud and pitiless ? 

As You Like It, act iti. scene 5. 

[would not marry her, though she were endow'd with all that 
Adam bad left him before he transgress'd. 

As You Like it. 
Wilt thou love such a woman? What! to make thee an in- 
etrument, and play false straiue upon thee !——Not to he endured. 

As You Like it. 





Be thie sweet Helen's knell ; 

He lofta wife whose worda all ears took captive, 

‘Whose dear perfection, bearts thut acorn’d to serve 

Hainbly cali’d mistress. co 
All's Well that Ends Well, act v, seene 3. 


| 

!Trere was a worthy, but a simple pair, 

, Who narsed a daughter, fairest of the fair: 

Sons they had lost, and she alone remain’d, 

Heir to the kiudness they bad all obtuin’d ; 

{Heir to the fortune they design'd for all, 

«Nor had th’ allotted portion then been small ; 

| But now, by fate enrich’d with beauty rare, 

"Chey watch'd their treasure with peculiar care : 

!'Yhe fairest features they could early trace, 

+ And, blind with love, saw merit in her face— 

Saw virtue, wisdom, dignity, and grace: 

And Dorothea, from her infant years, 

Gnain’d all ict wishes from their pride or fears: 

She wrote a billet, and a novel read, 

And with her fame her vanity was fed; 

Each word, each look, each action was a cause 

For flattering wonder, and for fond applause ; 

She rode or danced, and ever glanced around, 

Socking for praisc, and smiling when she found. 

‘The yielding pair to her petitions gave 

An humble friend to be a civil slave ; 

Who for a poor support herself resign’d 

‘To the base toil of a dependent min 

By nature cold, our heiress stoop’d to art, 

‘To gain the credit of a tender heart. 

Hence at her door must suppliant paupers stand, 

'To bless the bounty of her beauteous hand : 

And now, her education ali complete, 

She talk’d of virtuous love and union sweet 

She was indeed by no soft passions moved, 

But wish'd, with al] her soul, to be beloved. 

Here on the favour’d beauty fortune smiled ; 

Her chosen husband was a man so mild, 

So humbly temper’d, so intent to please, 

Tt qnite distress’d her to remain at ease, 

Without a cause to sigh, without pretence to tense \ 

She tried his patience in a thousand modes, 

| And tired it not upon the roughest roads. 

Pleasure she sought, and, disappointed, sigh’d 

For joys, she said, “to her alone denied ;” 

And she was “ sure her parents, if alive, 

Would many comforts for their child contrive :” 

The gentle husband bade her name him one ; 

“ No—that,” she answer’d, “should for her be done ; 

How could she say what pleasures were around? 

But she was certain many might be found.”— 

“Would she some sca-port, Weymouth, Searbo- 
rough, grace 7”.— 

“He knew she hated every watering-place ;”— 

« The town ?”_“ What ! now ’t wasempty, joyless, 
dull ?* 

— ‘In winter ?7’—" No; she liked it worse when 
fall.” 

She talk’d of building—"W ould she plan a room?” 

|“ No! she could live, as he desired, in gloom :” 

j*Call then our friends and neighbours :—" He 
might call, 

And they might come and fill his ugly hall; 
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“Solid indeed! and heavy—oh ! the bliss i 
Of teaching letters to a lisping Miss !"— 

“ My ugarfmy gentle Dorothea, say, 

Can oblige you ?”—* You may go away.” 


‘Twelve Leavy years this paticnt soul sustain'd 
This wasp’s attacks, and then her praise obtain’d, { 
Graved on a marble tomb, where he at peace re- 

main’d. 





Two daughters wept their loss; the one a child 
With a plain face, strong sense, and temper mild, 
Who keenly felt the mother’s angry taunt, 

“Thou art the image of thy pious aunt :” 

Long time had Lucy wept her slighted face, 

‘And then began to smile at her disgrace, 

Eer father’s sister, who the world had seen 

Near sixty years when Lucy saw sixteen, 

Begg'd the plain girl: the gracious mother smiled, 

And freely gave her grieved but passive child ; 

And with her elder-born, the beauty bless’d, 

This parent rested, if such maids can rest : 

No miss her waxen babe could so admire, 

Nurse with such care, or with such pride attire ; 

They were companions meet, with equal mind, 

Bless’d with one Jove, and to one point inclined ; 

Beauty to keep, adorn, increase, and guard, 

Was their sole care, and had its full reward: 

In rising splendour with the one it reign’d, 

And in the other was by care sustain’d, 

The danghter’s charms increased, the parent's yet 
remain’d, 


Leave we those Indies to their daily care, 

To see how meekness and discretion fare :— 

A village-maid, unvex’d by want or love, 

Could not with more delight than Lucy move; 
The village-lark, high-mounted in the spring, 
Could not with purer joy than Lucy sing ; 

Her cares all light, her pleasures ail sincere, 
Mer duty joy, and her companion dear; 

In tender friendship and in true respect 
Lived aunt and niece, no flattery, no neglect— 
They read, walk'd, visited—together pray’d, 
‘Together slept the matron and the maid: 

There was such goodness, such pure nature seen 
Jn Lucy’s looks, a manner so screne ; 

Such harmony in motion, speech, and air, 

‘That without fairness she was more than fair: 
Had more than beauty in each speaking grace, 
‘That lent their cloudless glary to the face 3 
Where mild good sense in placid looks was shown, 
And felt in every bosom but her own. 

The one presiding feature in her mind, 

Was the pure meekness of a will resign’d; 

A tender spirit, freed from all pretence 

OF wit, and pleased in mild berievolence; + 
Bless'd in protecting fondness she reposed, 

With every wish indulged though undisclosed ; 
But love, like zephyr on the limpid lake, 

Was now the bosom of the maid to shake, 

And in that gentle mind a gentle strife to make. 


Among their chosen friends, a favaur'd few, 
The aunt and niece a youthful rector knew; 
Who, though a younger brother, might address 
A younger sister, fearless of suecess 
His friends. 3 lofty race thet n. 








But, pleased such virtues and such love to trace, 
They own’d she would adorn the loftiest race. 
The aunt a mother’s caution to supply, 

Tlad watch’d the youthful priest with jealous eye ; 
And, anxious for her charge, had view’d unseen 
‘The cautious life that keeps the conscience clean : 
In all she found hitn all she wish'd to find, 
With slight exception of @ Jofty mind; 

A certain manner that express’d desire 
To be received as brother to the "squire. 
Lucy’s meek eye had beam'd 
Lucy’s soft heart hud beat with many a fear, 
Before he told (although his looks, she thought, 
Ifad oft confess’d) that he her favour sought: 

But when he knee!’d (she wish’d him not to kneel, 
And spoke the fears and hopes that lovers feel; 
When too the prudent aunt herself confess’d, 

Her wishes on the gentle youth would rest ; 

The maiden’s eye with tender passion beam’d, 
She dwelt with fondness on the life she schemed 5 
The household cares, the soft and lasting ties 

Of love, with all his binding charities ; 

Their village taught, consoled, assisted, fed, 

‘Till the young zealot tears of pleasure shed. 


with many a tear, 


But would her mothe 
To have indulged thes 
Her mother loved, but 
Favours so freely as her gentle aunt.— 

Her gentle aunt, with smiles that angels wear, 
Dispell’d her Lucy's apprehensive tear; 

Her prudent foresight the request had made 

‘To one whom none could govern, few persuade ; 
She doubted much if one in earnest woo'd 

A girl with not a single charm endued ; 

The sister's nobler views she then declared, 

And what small sum for Lucy could be spared ; 
“If more than this the foolish priest requires, 
Tell him,” she wrote, “to check his vain desires.” 
At length, with many a cold expression mix’d, 
With many a sneer on girls so fondly fix'd, 

There came a promise—should they not repent, 
But take with grateful minds the portion meant, 
And wait the sister’s day—the mother might consent, 


And here, might pitying hope o'er truth prevail, 
Or love o’cr fortune, we would end our tale: 
For who more bless'd than youthful pair removed 
From fear of want—by mutual friends approved ; 
Short time to wait, and in that time to live 
With all the pleasures hope and fancy give ; 
Their equal passion raised on just esteem, 
When reason sanctions all that love can dream ? 


er? Ah! she fear'd it wrong 
e forward hopes so Jong ; 
was not used to grant 


Yes! reason sanctions what stern fute denies : 
The carly prospect in the glory dies, 
As the soft smiles on dying infants play 
In their mild features, and then pass away, 


The beauty died, ere she could yield her hand 
In the high marriage by the mother plann’d: 
Who grieved indeed, but found a vast relief 
In a cold heart, that ever warr'd with grief, 


Lucy was present when her sister died, 
Heiress to duty that she ill supplied ; 
ae ee a 
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When in the mirror play’d the matron’s smile, 
‘The maiden’s thoughts were trav’lling all the while ; 
And when desired to speak, she sigh’d to find 
Her pause offended ; “ Envy made her blind: 
Tasteless she was, nor had a claim in life 

Above the station of a rector’s wile ; 

Yet as an heiress, she must shun disgrace, 
Although no heiress to her mother’s face : 

It is your duty,” said th’ imperious dame, 
«(Advanced your fortune) to advance your name, 
And with superior rank, superior offers claim: 
Your sister's lover, when his sorrows die, 

May look upon you, end for favour sigh ; 

Nor can you offer a reluctant hand ; 

His birth is noble, and his seat is grand.” 


Alarm’d was Lucy, was in tears— A fool! 
‘Was she a child in love ?—a miss at school ? 
Doubts any mortal, if a change of state 
Dissolves all claims and ties of earlier date 7” 


The rector doubted, for he came to mourn 

A sister dead, and with a wife return: 

Lucy with heart unchanged received the youth, 
‘True in herself, confiding in his truth ; 

But own’d her mother’s change: the haughty dame 
Pour’d strong contempt npon the youthful flame ; 
She firmly vow'd her purpose to pursue, 

Judged her own cause, and bade the youth adieu ! 
The lover begg’d, insisted, urged his pain, 

His brother wrote to threaten and complain, 

Her sister reasoning proved the promise made, 
Lucy appealing to a parent pray’d ; 

And all opposed th’ event thatshe design’d, 

But all in vain—she never changed her mind; 
‘And coldly answer’d in her wonted way, 

That she “ would rule, and Lucy must obey.” 


With peevish fear, she saw her health decline, 
And cried, “Oh! monstrous, for a man to pine ; 
But if your foolish heart. must yield to love, 

Let him possess it whom I now approve ; 
This is my pleasure :"—~Still the rector came 
With larger offers and with bolder claim ; 
Bat the stern lady would attend no more— 
She frown'd, and rudely pointed to the door ; 
Whate'er he wrote, he saw unread return’d, 
And he, indignant, the dishonour spurn'd ; 
Nay, fix'd suspicion where be might confide, 
And sacrificed his passion to his pride. 


Lucy, meantime, though threaten'd and distress'd, 

Against her marriage made a strong protest: 
All was domestic war: the aunt rebell'd 
Against the sovereign will, and was expell’d; 
And every power was tried and every art, 
To bend to fulschood one determined heart ; 
Assail’d, in patience it received the shock, 
Soft as the wave, unshaken as the rock : 
But while th’ unconquer’d sou! endures the storm 
Of angry fate, it preys upon the form ; 
With conscious virtue she resisted still, 
And conscivus love gave vigour to her will: 
Bat Lucy’s trial was at hand; with joy 

* The mother cried—* Behold your constant boy— 
Thursday—was married :—take the paper, sweet, 

oe ae a 
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False, did I say 7—at least no whining fool; ~ 

And thus will hopeless passions ever cool : 

But shall his bride your single state reproach ? 

No! give him crowd for crowd, and coach for 
coach. 

Oh! you retire; reflect then, gentle miss, 

And gain some spirit in a cause like this.” 


Some spirit Lucy gain'd; a steady soul, 
Defying ull persuasion, ail control: 
In vain reproach, derision, threats were tried ; 
'The constant mind alt outward force defied, 
By vengeance vainly urged, in vain assail’d by 

pride : 
Fix'd in her purpose, perfect in her part, 
She felt the courage of a wounded heart; 
The world receded from her rising view, 
When Heaven approach’d as earthly things with- 
drew; 

Not strange before, for in the days of love, 
Joy, hope, and pleasure, she had thoughts above ; 
Pious when most of worldly prospects fond, 
When they best pleased her she could look beyond ; 
Had the young priest a faithful lover died, 
Something had been her bosom to divide; 
Now Heaven had all, for in her holiest views 
She saw the matron whom she fear’d to lose ; 
While from her parent, the dejected maid 
Forced the unpleasant thought, or thinking pray’d, 


Surprised, the mother saw the languid frame, 
And felt indignant, yet forbore to blame : 
Once with a frown she cried, “ And do you mean 
To die of love—the folly of fifleen 7” 
But as her anger met with no reply, 
She let the gentle girl in quict die; 
And to her sister wrote, impell’d by pain, 
“Come quickly, Martha, or you come in vain.” 
Lucy meantime profess’d with joy sincere, 
That nothing held, employ’d, engaged her here. 
“Tam an humble actor, doom’d to play ‘ 
A part obscure, and then to glide away ; 
Incurious how the great or happy shine, 
Or who have parts obscure and sad as mine; 
In its best prospect I but wish'd, for life, 
To be th’ ussiduous, gentle, useful wife ; 
‘That lost, with wearied mind, and spirit poor, 
I drop my efforts, and can act no more; 
With growing joy I feel my spirits tend 
To that last scene where all my dutics end.” 


Hope, ease, delight, the thoughts of dying gave, 
Till Lucy spoke with fondness of the grave ; 
She smiled with wasted form, but spirit firm, 
And said, “ She left but little for the worm :” 
As toll'd the bell, “* There’s onc,” she said, “hath 
press’d 
A while before me to the bed of rest ;” 
And she beside her with attention spread 
The decorations of the maiden dead. 


While quickly thus the mortal part declined, 
The happiest visions fill’d the active mind ; 
A soft, religious melancholy gain’d 
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Till in a bless'd and glorious reverie, 
She seem’d the Saviour as on earth to see, 
And, fil'd with love divine, th’ attending friend 
to*be 5 

Or she who trembling, yet confiding, stole 
Near to the garment, touch’d it, and was whole, 
When, such th’ intenseness of the working thought, 
On her it seem’d the very deed was wrought; 
She the glad patient's fear and rapture found, 

. I'he holy transport, and the healing wound ; 

~ ‘This was so fix'd, 60 grafted in the heart, 
‘That she adopted, nay became the part : 
But one chief scene was present to her sight, 
Ter Saviour resting in the tomb by night ; 
‘Her fever rose, and still her wedded mind 
\as to that scene, that hallow’d cave, confined— 
Where in the shade of death the body laid, 
There wateh’d the spirit of the wandering maid; 
Her looks were fix’d, entranced, illumed, serene, 
In the still glory of the midnight scene: 
There at her Saviour’s fect, in visions bless’d, 
'Th’ enraptured maid a sacred joy possess'’d; 
In patience waiting for the first-born ray 
Of that all-glorious and triumphant day : 
‘Yo this idea all her soul she gave, 
Ner mind reposing by the sacred grave ; 
fhen sleep would gcal the eye, the vision close, 
And steep the solemn thoughts in brief repose, 


‘Then grew the soul serene, and all its powers 
Again restored illumed the dying hours ; 
But reason dwelt where faney stray’d before, 
And the mind wander’d froin its views no more ; 
Till death approach’d, when every look express’d 
A sense of bliss, till every sense had rest. 


The mother lives, and has enough to buy 
Th’ attentive ear and the submissive eye 
Of abject natures—these are duily told, 
How triumph'd beauty in the days of old; 
How, by her window seated, crowds have cast 
Adiniring glances, wondering as they puss'd : 
“How from her carriage as she stepp’d to pray, 
Divided ranks would humbly make her way ; 
And how each voice in the astonish’d throng 
Pronounced her peerless as she moved along. 


Her picture then the greedy dame displays ; 
Touch’d by no rhame, she now demands its praise ; 
Tn her tall mirror then she shows a face, 

Stil coldly fair with unaffccting grace ; 

‘These ahe compares, ‘ It has the form,” she cries, 
“ But wants the air, the spirit, and the eyes; 

This, asa likeness, is correct and true, 

But there alone the living grace we view.” 

This said, th’ applauding voice the dame required, 
And, gazing, slowly trom the glass retired. 





TALE IX. 








ARABELLA. 
‘Thrice bleseed they that master s0 their blood— 
But earthiy happier is the rose distiil’d, 
‘Than that which, withering on the virgin thom, 
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Laometimcs do exenae the thing I hate, 
For his advantage whom I dearly love. 
Measure for Measure, act ii, scene 4 
Contempt, farewell! and maiden pride, adieu! 
Measure for Measure, act ii, scene 4. 


Or a fair town where Doctor Rack was guide, 

His only daughter was the boast and pride ; 

Wise Arabella, yet not wise alone, 

She like a bright and polish’d brilliant shone ; 

Her father own’d her for his prop and stay, 

Able to guide, yet willing to obey ; Go oadt 

Pleased with her learning while discourse could 
please, 

And with her love in languor and disease: 

To every mother were her virtues known, 

And to their daughters as a pattern shown; 

Who in her youth had all that age requires, 

And with her prndence, all that youth admires: 

‘These odious praises made the damsels try 

Not to obtain such merits, but deny ; 

For, whatsoever wise mammas might say, 

To guide a daughter, this was not the way; 

From such applause disdain and anger rise, 

And envy lives where emulation dies, 

In ull his strength, contends the noble horse, 

With one who just precedes him on the course; 

But when the rival flies too far before, 

His spirit fails, and he attempts no more. 


This reasoning maid, above her sex’s dread! 
Had dared to read, and dared to say she read; 
Not the last novel, not the new-born play ; 
Not the mere trash and scandal of the day ; 
But (though her young companions felt the shock) 
She studied Berkeley, Bacon, Hobbes, and Locke: 
Her mind within the maze of history dwelt, 

And of the moral muse the beauty felt ! 

‘The merits of the Roman page she knew, 

And could converse with More and Montagu: 
‘Thus she became the wonder of the town, 
From that she reap’d, to that she gave renown, 
And strangers coming, all were taught V admire 
The learned lady, and the lofty spire. 


Thus fame in public fix'd the maid, where all 
Might throw their darts, and see the idol fall; . 
A hundred arrows came with vengeance keen, 
From tongues envenom’d, and from arms unseen ; 
A thousand eyes were fix’d upon the place, 
That, if she fell, she might not fly disgrace : 
But malice vainly throws the poison’d dart, 
Unless our frailty shows the peccant part; 

And Arabella still preserved her name 
Untouch’d, and shone with undisputed fame; 
Her very notice some respect would cause, 
And her esteem was honour and applause. 


Men she avoided; not in childish fear, 
As if she thought some savage foe was near; 
Not as a prude, who hides that man should seek, 
Or who by silence hints that they should speak ; 


; But with discretion all the sex she view’d, 


re yet engaged, pursuing, or pursued ; 
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Thus was the picture of the man portray’d, 
By merit destined for so rare a maid ; 
At whose request she might exchange her stute, 
Or still be happy in a virgin’s fate. 

He must be one with manners like her own, 
His life unquestion'd, his opinions known ; 
His stainless virtue must all tests endure, 


. His honour spotless, and his bosom pure ; 


Bhe no allowance made for sex or times, 


" Of lax opinion—erimes were ever crimes; 


No wretch forsaken must his frailty curse, 
No spurious offspring drain his private purse = 
He at all times his passions must command, 
And yet possess—or be refused her hand. 


All this without reserve the maiden told, 
And some began to weigh the rector's gold; 
To ask what sum a prudent man might gain, 





» Who had such store of virtues to maintain? 


A Doctor Campbell, north of Tweed, came forth, 
Declared his passion, and proclaim’d his worth ; 
Not unapproved, for he had much to say 
On every cause, and in a pleasant way ; 

Not all his trust was in a pliant tongue, 

His form was good, and ruddy he, and young : 
But though the Doctor was a man of parts, 
He read not deeply male or female hearts ; 
But judged that all whom he esteem'd as wise 


_ Must think alike, though some assumed disguise ; 


That every reasoning Bramin, Christian, Jew, 
Of all religions took their liberal view ; 

And of her own, no doubt, this learned maid 
Denied the substance, and the forms obey’d; 
And thus persuaded, he his thoughts express’d 
Of her opinions, and his own profess’d : 


. “ All states demand this aid, the vulgar need 


‘Their priests and pray'rs, their sermons and their 
creed ; 

And those of stronger minds should never speak 

(In his opinion) what might hurt the weak : 

A man may smile, but still he should attend 

His hour at churel:, and be the church’s friend, 

What there he thinks conceal, and what he hears 
commend.” 

Frank was the speech, but heard with high 

disdain, 

Nor had the Doctor leave to speak again; 

A man who own’d, nay gloried in deceit, 

“He might despise her, but he should not cheat.” 


Then Vicar Holines appear'd; he heard it said 
That ancient men best pleased the prudent maid; 
And true it was her ancient friends she loved, 
Servants when old she favour’d and approved ; 
Age in her pious parents she revered, 

And neighbours were by length of days endear’d; 
But, if her husband too must ancient be, 
The good old Vicar found it was not he. 


On Captain Bligh her mind in balance hung— 
Though valiaut, modest; and reserved, though 
young: 


-Against these merits must defects be sct— 


Though poor, imprudent; and though proud, in 


Then came a youth, and all their friends as 
That Edward Huntly was the man indeed; 
Respectiul duty le had paid awhile, s 
Then ask’d her hand, and had a gracious sti 
A lover now declared, he led the fair 
To woods and fields, to visits and to pray’r; 
‘Then whisper'd softly—* Will you name the d 
She softy whisper’éd—* If you love me, stay : 
“Oh! try me not beyond my strength,” he ¢ 
“Oh! be not weak,” the prudent maid replic 
“ But by some trial your affection prove— 
Respect and not impatience argucs love: 
And Jove no more is by impatience known, 
Than Ocean's depth is by its tempests shown 
He whom a weak and fond impatience sways 
But for himself with all his fervour prays, 
And not the maid he woos, but his own will 
And will she love the being who prefers, 
With so much ardour, his desire to hers ?” 


Young Edward grieved, but Iet not grief be 
He ‘knew obedience pleased his fancy’s queen 
Awhile he waited, and then cried—* Behold ! 
‘The year advancing, be no longer cold !" 
For she had promised—* Let the flowers app 
And I will pass with thee the smiling year.” 
‘Then pressing grew the youth ; the more he pr 
The less inclined the maid to his request : 

“ Let June arrive.”— Alas! when April camc 
It brought a stranger, and the stranger sham 
Nor could the lover from his house persuade 
A stubborn lass whom he had mournful mad 
Angry and weak, by thoughtless gengeance m 
She told her story to the fair belfved ; 

In strongest words th’ unwelcom truth was sl 
To blight his prospects, careless of her own. 


Our heroine grieved, but had too firm a he: 
For him to soften, when she swore to part ; 
In vain his seeming penitence and pray'r, 
His vows, his tears; she left him in despair : 
fis mother fondly laid her grief aside, 

And to the reason of the nymph applied— 


“It well becomes thee, lady, to appear, 
But not to be, in very truth, severe ; 
Although the crime be odious in thy siglit, 
‘Phat daring sex is taught such things to slig 
His heart is thine, although it once was frail 
Think of his gricf, and let his love prevail !— 


“Plead thou no more,” the lofty lass returt 
“ Forgiving woman is deceived and spurn’d : 
Say that the crite is common—shall I take 
A common man my wedded Jord to make ? 
See! a weak woman by his arts betray’d, 
An infant born his father to upbraid ; 
Shall I forgive his vileness, take his name, 
jSanction hig error, and partake his shame ? 
No! this assent would kindred frailty prove, 
A love for him would be a vicious love : 
Can a chaste maiden sccret counsel held 
| With one whose crime by every mouth is tol 
Forbid it spirit, prudence, virtuous pride; 
He must despise me, were he not denied : 
|'The way from vice the erring mind to win 





\ "Vis right, ‘tis just to feel contempt for vice, 


*Now find those trifles all the 
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* The youth repulsed, to one more mild convey'd 
His heart, and smiled on the remorseless maid ; 
‘The-maid, remorseless in her pride, the while 
Despised the insult, and return’d the smile. 


First to admire, to praise her, and defend, 
‘Was (now in years advanced) a virgin friend: 
Much she preferr’d, she cried, a single state, 
“ 1¢ was her choice”—it surely was her fate; 
And much it pleased her in the train to view 
A maiden vot'ress, wise and lovely too. 


Time to the yielding mind his change imparts, 
He varies notions, and he alters hearts ; 


But he that shows it may be over-nice : 

There are who feel, when young, the false sublime, 

And proudly love to show disdain for crime ; 

To whom the future will new thoughts supply, 

The pride will soiten, and the scorn will die; 

Nay, where they still the vice itself condemn, 

‘They bear the vicious, and consort with them : 

Young Cuptain Grove, when one had changed his 
side, 

Despised the venal turn-coat, and deficd ; 

Old Colonel! Grove now shakes him by the hand, 

‘Though he who bribes may stil} his vote command : 

Why would not Ellen to Belinda speak, 

When she had flown to London for a week ; 

And then return’d, to every friend’s surprise, 

With twice the spirit, and with half the size ? 

She spoke not then—but after years had flown, 

A better friend had Ellen never known : 

Was it the lady her mistake had seen ? 

Or had she also such a journey been ? 

No: ‘twas tho gradual change in human hearts, 

‘That time, in commeree with the world, imparts ; 

‘That on the roughest temper throws disguise, 

And steals from virtue her asperities. 

The young and ardent, who with glowing zeal 

Folt wrath for trifles, and were proud to feel, 

mind engage, 

‘Lo soothe dull hours, and cheat the cares of age; 

As young Zelinda, in her quaker-dress, 

Disdain'd each varying fashion’s vile excess, 

And now her friends on old Zelinda gaze, 

Pleased in rich silks and orient gems to blaze: 

Changes like these ‘tis folly to condemn, 

So virtue yields not, nor is changed with them. 


Let us proceed :—Twelve brilliant years were 
past, 
¥et each with less of glory than the last; 
Whether these years to this fair virgin gave 
A softer mind—-effect they often have ; 
Whether the virgin-state was not so bless’d 
As that good maiden in her zeal profess'd ; 
Or whether lovers falling from her train, 
Gave greater price to those she could retain, 
Is all unknown ;—but Arabella now 
Was kindly listening to a merchant's vow; 
Who offer’d terms so fair, against his love 
‘To strive was folly, so she never strove.— 
Man in his earlier days we often find 
With a too easy and unguarded mind; 
But by increasing years and prudence taught, © 
Tis evince reese sak taka a exw 








Could walk as well, and lead as holy lives 
As angry prudes who scorn’d the marriage-chain, 
; Or luckless maids who sought it still in vain.” 


{ Not thus the maiden, for in blooming youth 

She hides her thought, and guards the tender truth 
This, when no longer young, no more she hides, 
But frankly in the favour’d swain confides: 

Man, stubborn man, is like the growing tree, 
‘That longer standing, still will harder be; 

And like its fruit, the virgin, first austere, 

‘Then kindly softening with the ripening year, 


Now was the lover urgent, and the kind 


And yielding lady to his suit inclined : 

“A little time, my friend, is just, is right; 
We must be decent in our neighbours’ sight.” 
; Still she allow’d him of his hopes to speak, 
And in compassion took off weck by week ; 
Till few remain’d, when, wearied with 
She kindly meant to take off day by day. 


delay, 


That female friend who gave our virgin praise 


For flying man and all his treacherous ways, 
Now heard with mingled anger, shame and fear, 
Of one accepted, and a wedding near; 

But she resolved again with friendly zeal 

‘Yo make the maid her scorn of wedlock feel; 
For she was grieved to find her work undone, 
And like a sister mourn'd the failing nun, 


Why are these gentle maidens prone to make 


Their sister-doves the tempting world forsake?" 
Why ail their triumph when a maid diedains 
The tyrant-sex, and scorns to wear its chains? 
Is it pare joy to see a eister flown 

From the false 


a pleasures they themselves have 
‘nown ? 


Or do they, as the call-birds in the cage, 

Try, in pure envy, others to engage ; 

And therefore paint their native woods and 

As scenes of dangerous joys and naughty loves? 


Strong’ was the maiden’s hope; her friend was, 
proud, ‘ 


And had her notions to the world avow'd ; 

And, could she find the Merchant weak and frail, © 
With power to prove it, then she mast prevail ; 
For she aloud would publish his disgrace, 

And save his victim from a man so base. 


When all inquiries had been duly made, 


Came the kind friend her burden to unlade— 

“ Alas! my dear! not all our care’ and art 

Can tread the maze of man’s deccitful heart : 
Look not surprise—nor let resentment swell 
Those lovely features, all will yet be well; 

And thou, from love’s and man’s deceptions free, 
Wilt dwell in virgin-state, and walk to heav’n with 


me.” 


The maiden frown’d, and then conceived “ that 
wives 


The friend was vex’d—she 
cried : 


paused, at length she 


“ Know your own danger, then your lot decide; 
; ‘That traitor Beswell, while he sceks your hand, 
Has, I affirm, 
A slave, a creature from a foreign place, 
Paks Piigtaaio in 4 


a wanton at command ; 
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Brown, ugly bastards—(Heaven the word forgive, 
And the deed punish !)—in his cottage live 

‘To town if business calls him, there he stays 

In sinful pleasures wasting countless days; 

Nor doubt the facts, for 1 can witness call 

For every crime, and prove them one and all.” 


Here ccased th’ informer; Arabella’s look 
Was like a school-hoy’s puzzled by his book 5 
Intent she cast her eyes upon the floor, 
Paused—then replied— 
¥ “T wish to know no more: 

I question not your motive, zea}, or love, 

' But must decline such dubious points to prove 

; All is not true, 1 judge, for who can guess 
"Those deeds of darkness men with care suppress ? 
He brought « slave perhaps to Engtand’s coast, 
And made her free; it is our country’s boast! 
And she perchance too grateful—good and ill 

_ Were sown at first, and grow together still ; 
The colonr'd infants on the village-green, 

> What are they more than we huve otien seen? 
Children halfelothed who round their village stray, 
In aun or rain, now starved, now beaten, they 

» Will the dark colour of their fate betray : 
Let ua in Christian love for all account, 

. And then behold to what such tales amount.” 








“ His heart is evil,” said th’ impatient friend: 

“ My duty bids me try that heart to mend,” 
Replied the virgin—* We may be too nice, 
And lose a sou! in our contempt of vice ; 

If false the charge, I then shall show regard 
For a good man, and be his just reward : 

* And what for virtue can I better do 
Than to reclaim him, if the charge be true?” 


She spoke, nor more her holy work delay 
°T was time to lend an erring mortal aid : 
. “The noblest way,” she judged, “a soul to win, 
Was with an act of kindness to begin. 


To make the sinncr sure, and then t’ attack the 
sin.” * 








TALE X. 





THE LOVER'S JOURNEY. 


‘The sun is in the heavens, and the proud day, 
Altended with the pleasures of the worl, 
Is all two wanton. 
King John, act iii, scone 3. 
‘The Junatic, the lover, and the poet, 
Are of imagination all rompact. 
Musuminer Night's Dream. 
Oh! how the spring of love resembleth 
TH’ uncertain glory of na April day, 
Which now shows all her beauty to the sun, 
‘And by and by a cloud bears all away. 

* As the author's purpoac in this Tule may be mistaken, he 
wishes to observe, that conduct like that of the lady's here de- 
seribed must be meritorious or cenaurable juat as the motives to 

» it are pue or selfish; that these motives may in a grout mea- 
‘ence: ‘has: Prisctlcd. Faca tht wiiied wil tha hennt* ead that on 
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t And happily | have apived at laet 
Unto the wished haven of my bliss. 


Taming of the Shrew, act v, scene i. 


Ir is the soul that sees; the outward eyes 
Present the object, but the mind deseries ; 

And thenee delight, disgust, or cool indiif’rence rise 
When minds are joyful, then we look around, 
And what is seen is all on fairy ground; 

Again they sicken, and on every view 

iCast their own dull and melancholy hue; 

\Or, if absorb’d by their peculiar cares, 

‘The vacant eye on viewless matter glares, 

Our feelings still upon our views attend, 

And their own natures to the objects lend ; 
Sorrow and joy are in their influence sure, 
Long as the passion reigns th’ effeeta endure 
But love in minds his various changes makes, 
And clothes each object with the chunge he takes 
His light and shade on every view he throws, 
And on each object, what he feels, bestows. 


Fair was the morning, and the month was Jun 
When rose a lover; love awakens soon; 
Brief his repose, yet much he dreamt the while 
Of that day’s meeting, and his Laura’s smile 3 
Fancy and love that name assign’d to her, 
Call’d Susan in the parish-register ; 
And he no more was John—his Laura gave 
The name Orlando to her faithful slave. 


Bright shone the glory of the rising day, 
When the fond traveller took his favourite way ; 
He mounted gaily, felt his bosom light, 

And all he saw was pleasing in his sight. 


“Ye hours of expectation, quickly fly, 
And bring on hours of blest reality ; 
When I shall Laura see, beside her stand, 
Hear her sweet voice, and press her yielded hanc 


First o’er a barren heath beside the coast 
Orlando rode, and joy began to boast. 


“This neat low gorse,” said he, “with gold 
bloom, 

Delights cach sense, is beauty, is perfume ; 
And this gay ling, with all its purple flowers, 
A man at leisure might admire for hours; 
This green-fringed cup-moss has a scarlet tip, 
That yields to nothing but my Laura’s lip; 
And then how fine this herbage! men may say 
A heath is barren; nothing is so gay: 
Barren or bare to call such charming scene 
Argues a mind possess'd by care and spleen.” 


Onward he went, and fiercer grew the heat, 
Dust rose in clouds before the horse’s fect; 
For now he pass’d through lanes of burning sa 
Rounds to thin crops or yet uncultured land ; 
| Where the dark poppy flourish'd on the drys 
And sterile soil, and mock’d the thin-set rye. 





“ How lovely this!" the rapt Orlando said; 
“With what delight is labouring man repaid! 
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Fresh herbs the fields, fair shrubs the banks adorn, |The few dull flowers that o’er the place are spread 

And snow-white bloom falls flaky from the thorn; |Partake the nature of their fenny bed; 

No fostering hand they need, no sheltering wall, | |Here on its wiry stem, in rigid bloom, 

They spring uncultured and they bloom for all.” |Grows the salt lavender that Jacks perfume ; 

, Here the dwarf sallows creep, the septfoil harsh, 
The lover rode as hasty lovers ride, And the soft slimy mallow of the marsh} 

And reach’d & common pasture wild and wides [Tow on thane the distant billows sound, 

Thal! black-legg’d sheep devour with hunger keen | And joat in stew appears their stony bound ; 

Phe meagre herbage, fleshless, lank, and lean; | NO hedge nor tree eouceals the glowing sun, 

Such o’er thy level turf, Newmarket ! stray, Birds, save a wat'ry tribe, the dtriet chan 


. And there, with other black-legs, find their prey : Nor chirp among the reeds where bitter waters run. 
He saw some scatter’d hovels ; turf was piled 


Ta square brown stacks ; a prospect bicak and wild !| “Various as beauteous, Nature, is thy face,” 

A mill, indeed, was in the centre found, Exclaimn'd Orlando: “all that grows has grace} 

With short sear herbage withering all aronnd ; All are appropriate—bog, and marsh, and fen, 

A smitir’s black shed opposed a wright’s long shop, | Are only poor to undiscerning men ; 

And join'd an inn where humble travellers stop. | Here may the nice and curious eye explore 
How Nature's hand adorns’ the rushy moor; 











“Ay, this is nature,” said the gentle squire; Here the rare moss in seerct shade is found, 
“This ease, peace, pleasure—who would not ad- Here the sweet myrtle of the shaking ground ; 
mire? Beauties are these that from the view retire, 
With what delight these sturdy children play, But well repay ti’ attention they require ; 
And joyful rustics at the close of day; For these my Laura will her home forsake, 
Sport follows labour, on this even space And all the pleasures they afford partake.” 
Will soon commence the wrestling und the race; A : 
‘Then will the village-maidens leave their home, Again the country was enclosed, a wide 
And to the dance with buoyant spirits come ; And sandy road has banks on cither side ; 
No affectation in their looks is seen, Where, lo! a hollow on the left appear’d, : 
Nor know they what disguise or flattery mean; And there a gipsy-tribe their tent had rear'd 5 
Nor aught to move an envious pang they sec, T'was open spread, to catch the morning sun, 
Fasy their service, and their love is free; And they had now their early meal begun, 
Hence carly springs that love, it long endures, When two brown boys just left their Srassy seat, 
And life's first comfort, while they live, ensures: |The early trav'ller with their pray'rs to greet: 
‘They the low roof and rustic coinforts prize, While yet Orlando held his pence in hand, 
Nor cast on prouder inansions envying eyes: He saw their sister on her duty stand; 
Sometimes the news ut yonder town they hear, Some twelve years old, demure, affected, aly, 
And learn what busier mortals fecl and fear ; Prepared the force of early powers to try ; 
Secure themselves, although by tales amazed, Sadden a look of languot he descries, 
Of towns bombarded and of cities razed ; And well-feign’d apprehension in her eyes ; 
As if they doubted, in their still retreat, Train’d but yet savage, in her speaking faco 
‘The very news that makes their quict sweet, He mark'd the features of her vagrant race ; 
Aud their days happy—happier only knowa When a light liugh and roguish leer express'd 
Ue on whom Laura her regard bestows.” The vice implanted in her youthful breast : 
= Forth from the tent her elder brother came, 
On rode Orlando, counting all the while Who scem’d offended, yet forbore to blame 
The miles he pass'd and every coming mile; The young designer, but could only trace 
Like all attracted thingy, he quicker flies, The looks of pity in the trav'ller’s face: 
The place approaching where th’ attraction lies; { Within, the fither, who from fences uigh 
When next appear'd a dam—so call the place— | Had brought the facl for the fire’s supply, 
Where lies a road confined in narrow space ; Watelr’d now the feeble blaze, and stood dejected by: 
A work of Iaboar, for on either side On ragged rug, just borrow’d froma the bed, 
Is level fen, a prossiect wild and wide, And by the hund of coarse indulgence fed, 


With dikes on either hand by ocean’s self supplied : 
Far on the right the distant sea is seen, 
And salt the springs that feed the marsh between ; 





conceal the shallowness of the stream: a fat-leaved pale-flow- 
cring seurvy-graee appears early in the yoar, and the tazor-edged 


Beneath an ancient bridge, the straiten’d flood bullrush in the summer and autume. ‘The f'n itself haa a dark 
Rolis through its sloping banks of slimy mud; {unt sane herbage; there ara rashes and arrow-head, and ina 
Near it a sunken boat resists the tide, few patches the flakes of the colton-zrasa are seen, but more 
That frets and hurries to the opposing side ; cominonly the sea-aster, the du lest of that numerous and hardy 


‘he tivsliee hat. the he konde genus: a tarift, blue in flower, but withering and remaining 
ie rushes sharp, that on the borders grow, Withered till the winter seattors it; the salteort, both simple 


Bend their brown flow’rets to the stream below, [and abrabby; a few kinds of grass changod by their sail and 
Impure in ail its course, in all its progress slow: atmosphere aad fay planta of two or three denominations un- 
Here a grave Flora* scarcely deigns to bloom, distinguished in a general view of the scenery; such ig the 


aS he nor sheds per fare. veretation of the fen when it is at a small distance from the 
Nor wears a rosy blush, nor sheds perfunne ; ‘enseueny Wid in thie eden thate rics inne, & Gkicce ee ee 
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In dirty patchwork negligently dress’d, 

Reclined the wife, an infant at her breast ; 

In her wild face some touch of grace remuain’d, 

Of vigour palsicd and of beauty stain'd ; 

Her blood-shot eyes on her unheeding mate 

Were wrathful turn’d, and seem’d her wants to 
state, 

Cursing his tardy aid—her mother there 

With gipsy-state crigross’d the only chair; 

Solemn and dull her look ; with such she stands, 

And reads the milk-maid’s fortune in her hands, 

Tracing the lines of life; assumed through years, 

Each feature now the steady fatschoud wears ; 

With hard and savage eye she views the food, 

And grudging pinches their intruding brood ; 

Last in the group, the worn-out grandsire sits, 

Neglected, lost, and living but by fits ; 

Useless, despised, his worthless labours done, 

And half protected by the vicious sou, 

Who half supports him; he with heavy glance 

Views the young ruffians who around him dance; 

And, by the sadness in his face, appears 

To trace the progress of. their future years : 

Through whatstrange course of misery, vice, deccit, 

Must wildly wander each unpractised cheat ! 

What shane and grief, what punishment and pain, 

Sport of ficrce passions, must each child sustain— 

Ere they like him approach their latter end, 

Without a hope, a comfort, or a friend! 


But this Orlando felt not; * Rogues,” said he, 
“Doubtless they are, but merry rogues they be ; 
They ‘wander round the land, and be it true, 
They break the laws—then let the laws pursue 
The wanton idlers ; for the life they live, 
Acquit I cannot, but I can forgive.” 

‘This said, a portion from his purse was thrown, 
And every heart seem'd happy like his own. 











He hurried forth, for now the town was nigh— 
“The happiest man of mortal men am 1.” 
Thou art! but change in every state is near, 
(So while the wretched hope, the blest may fear ;) 
“Say, where is Laura ?’—* ‘flat her words must 
show,” 
A lass replied; “read this, and thou shalt know !” 


“What, gonc!’—her friend insisted—forced to 
0 
“Ts wer'd, was teased, sould not refuse her [No 2” 
“But you can follow:” “ Yes:” “The miles ar 
few, 
The way is pleasant; will you come ?—Adicu! 
Thy Laura!” “No! [feel f must resign 
The pleasing hope, thou hadst been here, if mine: 
A lady was it ?—Was no brother there ? 
But why should I afflict me if there were?” 
“The way is pleasant” “ What to me the way ? 
I cannot reach her till the close of day. 
My dumb companion ! is it thus we speed ? 
Not I from grief nor thou from toil art freed ; 
Still art thou doom’d to travel and to pine, 
For my vexation—What a fate is mine! 





“Gone to a friend, she tells me; I commend 
Her purpose; means she to a female friend 2 


iShall T persist to see th’ ungrateful maid? 

| Yes, 1 will see her, slight her, and upbraid : 
What! in the very hour? she knew the time, 
|And doubtless chose it to increase her crime.” 





:_ Forth rode Orlando by a river's side, 

inland and winding, smooth, and full and wide, 

| That roll’d majestic on, in one sofi-flowing tide ; 

) The bottom gravel, flow’ry were the banks, 

| Tall willows, waving in their broken ranks ; 

The road, now near, now distant, winding led 

'By lovely meadows which the waters fed; 

He pass’d the way-side inn, the village spire, 

'Nor stopp’d to gaze, to question, or admire ; 

{On either side the rural mansions stoad, 

| With hedge-row trees, and hills high-crown’'d with 
wood, 

And many a devious stream that reach’d the nobler 
flood. 


“Thate these scenes,” Orlando angry cried, 
“And these proud farmers! yes, I hate their pride: 
See ! that sleek fellow, how he strides along, 

Strong as an ox, and ignorant as strong ; 

Can yon close crops a single eye detain 

But his who counts the protits of the.grain? 

And these vile beans with deleterious smell, 
Where is their beauty? can a mortal tell? 

These deep fat meadows I detest; it shocks 
One's feelings there to see the grazing ox ;— 

For slaughter fatted, as a lady's smile 

Rejoices man, and means his death the while, 
Lo! now the sons of labour! every day 
Exnploy'd in toil, and vex'd in every way} 

‘Theirs is but mirth assumed, and they conceal, 

In their affected joys, the ills they feel : 

T hate these long green lanes ; there ’s nothing seen 
In this vile country but eternal green ; 

Woods! waters! meadows! Will thcy never end ? 
"Tis a vile prospect :—Gone to sce a friend !"— 





Sull on he rode! a mansion fair and tall 
Rose on his view—the pride of Loddon-Hall : 
Spread o’er the park he saw the grazing steer, 
The full-fed steed, the herds of bounding deer : 
On a clear stream the vivid sunbeams play'd, 
| Through nobic elms, and on the surface made 
That moving picture, checker'd light and shade ; 
‘Th? attended children, there indulged to stray, 
: Enjoy'd and gave new beauty to the day ; 
| Whose happy parents from their room were seen 
Pleased with the sportive idlers on the green. 





“Well!” said Orlando, “and for one so bless’d, 
A thonsand reasoning wretches are distress’ ; 
Nay, these so sceming glad, are gricving like the 

rest: 
Man is’a cheat—and all but strive to hide , 
‘Their inward misery by their outward pride. 
What do yon lofty gates and walls contain, 
But fruitless means to soothe unconqucr'd pain 7 
‘The parents read cach infant daughter’s smile, 
:Form'd to seduce, encouraged to beguile; 
They view the boys unconscious of their fate, 
diet tion Ties bene pak al: sien as BA ab leas thie: Bazi 
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“Our trav'ller, lab'ring up a hill, look’d down 

Upon a lively, busy, pleasant town ; 
All he beheld were there alert, alive, 
The busiest bees that ever stock’d a hive: 
A pair were married, and the bells aloud 
Proclaim’d their joy, and joyful seem'd the crowd ; 
And now proceeding on his way, he spied, 
Bound by strong ties, the bridegroom and the bride : 
Each by some friends attended, near they drew, 

. And spleen beheld them with prophetic view. 


“ Married! nay, mad!” Orlando cried in scorn; 
* Another wretel on this unlucky morn : 
What are this foolish mirth, these idle joys? 
~Attempts to stiffe doubt and fear by noise: 
‘To me these robes, expressive of delight, 
Foreshow distress, and only grief excite ; 
And for these cheerful friends, will they behold 
‘Their wailing brood in sickness, want, and cold; 
And his proud look, and her soft languid air 
Will—but I spare you—go, unhappy pair !” 


And now approaching to the journey's end, 
His anger fails, his thoughts to kindness tend, 
He less offended feels, and rather fears t’ offend : 
Now gently rising, hope contends with doubt, 
And casts a sunshine on the views without ; 
And still reviving joy and lingering gloom 
Alternate empire o’er his soul assume ; 

Till, long perplex’d, he now began to find 

The softer thoughts engross the settling mind: 
He saw the mansion, and should quickly see 
His Laura’s sel—and angry could he be? 

No! the resentment melted all away—— 

“For this my grief a single smile will pay,” 
Our trav’ller cried ;—* And why should it offend, 
‘That one so good should have a pressing friend ? 
Grieve not, my heart! to find a favourite guest 
Thy pride and boast—ye selfish sorrows, rest ; 
She will be kind, and I again be blest.” 


While gentler passions thus his bosom sway’d, 
Fle reach’d the mansion, and he saw the maid; 
“My Laura !"—“ My Orlando !—this is kind ; 
In truth I came persuaded, not inclined : 

Our friends’ amudement let us now pursue, 
And I to-morrow wilt return with you.” 


Like man entranced, the happy lover stood— 
“ As Laura wills, for she is kind and good; 
Ever the-truest, gentlest, fairest, best— 
As Laura wills, ] see her and am blest.” 


Home went the lovers through that busy place, 
By Loddon-Hall, the country’s pride and grace ; 
By the rich meadows where the oxca fed, 
Through the green vale that form'd the river’s bed ; 
And by unnamber'd cottages and farins, 

That have for musing minds unnumber’d charms ; 
And how affected by the view of these 
Was then Orlando—did they pain or please ? 


Nor pain nor pleasure could they yield—and why? 
The mind waa fill’d, was happy, and the eye 


Rovell o’er the fleeting views, that but appear’d to! 


die. 


Alone Orlando on the morrow paced 
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The dam high-raised, the reedy dikes between, 
‘The scatter’d hovels on the barren green, 

The burning sand, the ficlds of thin.set tye, 
Mock'd by the useless Flora, blooming by ; 
And last the heath with all its various bloom, 
And the close lanes that led the trav’ller home. 


Then could these scenes the former joys renew ? 
:Or was there now dejection in the view 7~ 

Nor one or other would they yield—and why ? 
The mind was absent, and the vacant eye 

| Wander'd o'er viewless scenes, that but appear’d to 
die. 





TALE XI. 





EDWARD SHORE. 
Seem they grave or learned ? 
Why, so didst thau—Scem thoy religious 71 
Why, so didat thou ; or are they spare in diet, 
Free from gross passion, ar of mirth or anger, 
Constant in spirit, not swerving with the blood, 
Garnish’d and deck’d in modest compliment, 
Not working with the eye without the ear, 
And but with purged judgment trusting neither ? 
Such and so finely bolted didet thou seem, 
Henry V, act ii, ecene 2. 
Better I were distract, 
So should my thoughts be sever'd from my griefa, 
And woes by strong imagination lose 
‘The knowledge of themselves. 
Tear, act iv, scene 6, 


Genres! thou gift of Heav'n! thou light divine ! 
Amid what dangers art thou doom’d to shine! 
Of will the body’s weakness check thy force, 

Oft damp thy vigour, and impede thy course ; 
And trembling nerves compel thee to restrain 

; Thy nobler efforts, to contend with pain ; 

Or Want (sad guest!) will in thy presence come, 
And breathe around a melancholy gloom; 

To life’s low cares will thy proud thought confine, 
And make her sufferings, her impatience, thine. 


Evil and strong, seducing passions prcy 

jOn soaring minds, and win them from their way ; 
Who then to vice the subject spirits give, 

And in the service of the conqu’ror live ; 

Like captive Samson making sport for all, 

i Who fear’d their strength, and glory in their fall. 


Genius, with virtue, still may lack the aid 
:Implored by humble minds and hearts afraid ; 
May leave to timid souls the shield and sword 

| Of the tried faith, and the resistless word ; 
Amid a world of dangers venturing forth, 

iFrail, but yet fearless, proud in conscious worth, 
i Till strong temptation, in some fatal time, 

| Assails the heart, and wins the soul to crime; 

; When left by honour, and by sorrow spent, 
Unused to pray, unable to repent, 

The nobler powers that once exalted high 

Th’ aspiring man, shall then degraded lie: 
Reason, through angnish, shall her throne forsake, 
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When Epwarp Snore had reach'd his twentieth 
ear, 

He ro his bosom light, his conscience clear; 
‘Applause at school the youthful hero gain’d, 
And trials there with manly strength sustain’d: 
With prospect bright upon the world he came, 
Pore love of virtue, strong desire of fame: 
Men wateh'd the way his lofty mind would take, 
‘And all foretold the progress he would make. 


Boast of these friends, to older men a guide, 
Proud of his parts, but gracious in his pride; 
He bore a gay good-nature in his fice, 

‘And in his air were dignity and grace; 
Dress that became his state and years he wore, 
And sense and spirit shone in Edward Shore. 


Thus while admiring friends the youth beheld, 
His own disgust their forward hopes repell’d; 
For he unfix’d, unfixing, look’d around, 
And no employment but in seeking found ; 
He gave his restless thoughts to vicws refined, 
And shrank from worldly cares with wounded 
mind. 


Rejecting trade, awhile he dwelt on laws, 
* But who could plead, if unapproved the cause ?” 
A doubting, dismal tribe physicians seem’d ; 
Divines o'er texts and disputations drcam’d ; 
War and its glory he perhaps could love, 
But there again he must the cause approve. 


Our hero thought no decd should gain applause, 
‘Where timid virtue found support in laws ; 
He to all good would soar, would fly all sin, 
By the pure prompting of the will within; 
“Who needs a law that binds him not to steal,” 
Ask’d the young teacher, “can he rightly feel ? 
To curb the will, or arm in honour's cause, 
Or aid the weak—are these enforeed by laws? 
Should we a foul, ungencrous action dread, 
Because a law condemns: th’ adulterous bed ? 
Or fly pollution, not for four of stain, 
But that some statute tells us to refrain 7 
The grosser herd in ties like these we bind, 
In virtue’s freedom moves th’ enlighten’d mind.” 


“Man’s heart deceives him,” said a friend: “ Of 


course,” 
Replied the youth, “ but, has it power to force ? 
Unless it forces, call it as you will, 
It is but wish, and proneness to the ill.” 


“Art thou not tempted?” “Do I full?” said 
Shore: 

“ The pure have fallen.”—“ Then are pnre no more: 
While reason guides me, I shall walk aright, 
Nor need a steadier hand, or stronger light; 
Nor this in dread of awful threats, design’d 
For the weak spirit and the grov'ling mind ; 
But that, engaged by thonghts and views sublime, 
I wage free war wiih grossness and with crime.” 
Thus look'd he prondly on the vulgar erew, 
Whom statutes govern, and whom fears subdue. 


Faith, with his virtue, he indeed profess’d, 
But doubts deprived his ardent mind of rest ; 
Reason, his sovereign mistress, fail’d to show 





‘These to discuss he sought no common guide, 

i But to the doubters in his doubts applied ; 

When all together might in freedom speak, 

And their loved truth with mutual ardour seek. 
Alas! though men who feel their eves decay 
Take more than common pains to find their way, 
Yet, when for this they ask each other's aid, 
‘Their mutual purpose is the more delay’d: 

OF all their doubts, their reasoning clear’d not one, 
Still the same spots were present in the sun ;' 
Still the same scruples haunted Edward’s mind, 
Who found no rest, nor took the means tgtind. 


But though with shaken faith, and slave to fame, 
Vain and aspiring on the world he came ; 
Yet was he studious, serious, moral, grave, 
No passion’s victim, and no system's slave ; 
Vice he opposed, indulgence he disdain’d, 
And o’er cach sense in conscious triumph reign’d. 





Who often reads, will sometimes wieh to write, 
: And Shore would yield instruction and delight: 
A serious drama he design’d, but found 
’T was tedious travelling in that gloomy ground; 
A deep and solemn story he would try, 
But grew ashamed of ghosts, and laid it by; 
Sermons he wrote, but they who knew his creed, 
Or knew it not, were ilt disposed to read ; 
And he would lastly be the nation’s guide, 
But, studying, fuil’d to fix upon a side ; 
Fame he desired, and talents he possess’d, 
But loved not labour, though he could not rest, 
Nor firmly fix the vacillating mind, 
‘That, ever working, could no centre find. 


*T is thus a sanguine reader loves to trace 
The Nile forth rushing on his glorious race ; 
Calm and secure the fancied traveller goes 
Through sterile deserts and by threat’ning foes; 
He thinks not then of Afric's scorehing sands, 
Th’ Arabian sea, the Abygsinian bands, 

Fasils* and Michaels, andthe robbers all, 

Whom we politely chiefs and heroes call: 

He of success alone delights to think, 

He views that fount, he stands upon the brink, 
And drinks a fancied draught, exulting so to drink. 


In his own room, and with his books around, 
His lively mind its chief employment found, 
Then idly busied, quietly employ’d, 

And, lost to life, his visions were enjoy'd: 
Yet still he took a keen inquiring view 

|Of all that crowds neglect, desire, pursue ; 
And thus abstracted, curious, still serene, 
He, unemploy’d, beheld life's shifting scene ; 
Still more averse from vulgar joys and cares, 
jSaill more unfitted for the world’s affairs. 





There was a house where Edward ofttimes went, 
| And social hours in pleasant trifling spent; 





* Pasi] was a rebel chief, and Michael the general of the 
at army in Abyssinia, when Mr. Bruce visited that country, 
ail other respects their characl.’s were pearly similar.— 
) They are both represented as cruel and treacherous; and even 
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He read, conversed and reason'd, sang and play’d, 
And all were happy while the idler stay'd; 
Too happy one, for thence arose the pain, 
Till this engaging trifler came again. 

But did he love ? We answer, day by day, 
The ging feet would take th’ accustom'd way, 
The amorous eye would rove as if in quest 
OF something rare, and on the mansion rest; 
The same soft passion touch'd the gentle tongue, 


_ And Anna’s charms in tender notes were sung; 


The car too seem'd to feel the common flame, 
Soothed and delighted with the fair one’s name: 
And thus as love each other part possess’d, 

‘The heart, no doubt, its sovereign power confesa'd. 


Pleased‘n her sight, the youth required no more ; 
Nor rich himself, he saw the damsel poor ; 
And he too wisely, nay, too kindly loved, 
To pain the being whom his soul approved. 


A serious friend our cautious youth possess’d, 
And at his table sat a welcome guest ; 
Both unemploy’d, it was their chief delight 
To read what free and daring authors write ; 
Authors who loved from common views to soar, 
And seek the fountains never traced before ; 
Truth they profess’d, yet oflen left the true 
And beaten roapect, for the wild and new. 
His chosen tien fiftieth year had geen, 
His fortune easy, and his air serene ; 
Deist and atheist call’d; for few agreed 

hat were his notions, principles, or creed ; 
His mind reposed not, for he hated rest, 
But all things made a query or a jest; 
Perplex'd himself, he ever sought to prove 
That man is doom'd in endless doubt to rove ; 
Himself in darkness he profess’d to be, 
And would maintain thut not a man could see. 





The youthful friend, dissentient, reason’d still 
Of the soul’s prowess, and the subject will ; 
Of virtue's beauty, and of honour® force, 
And a warm zeal gave life to his discourse : 
Since from his feelings all his fire arose, 
And he had interest in the themes he chose. 


The friend, indulging a sarcastic smile, 
Said—" Dear enthusiast! thou wilt change thy style, 
When man’s delusions, errors, crimes, deceit, 
No more distress thee, and no longer cheat.” 


Yet lo! this cautious man, so coolly wise, 
On a young beauty fix'd unguarded eyes ; 
And her he married: Edward at the view 
Bade to his cheerful visits Jong adicu; 
But haply err’d, for this engaging bride 
No mirth suppress’d, but rather cause supplied : 
And when she saw the friends, by reasoning long, 
Confused if right, and positive if wrong, 
With playful speech and smile, that spoke delight, 
She made them careless both of wrong or right. 


This gentle damsel gave consent to wed, 
With school, and school-day dinners in her head : 
She now was promised choice of daintiest food, 
And costly dress, that made her sovereign good ; 
With walke on hilly heath to banish apleen, 

And summer-visits when the roads were clean. 
‘oe 





All these she loved, to these she gave consent, 
And she was married to her heart’s content, 


Their manner this—the friends together read, 
Till books a cause for disputation bred; 
Debate then follow’d, and the vapour'd child 
Declared they argued till her head was wild; 
And strange to her it was that mortal brain 
Could seek the tris}, or endure the pain. 


Then as the friend reposed, the younger pair 
Sat down to cards, and play'd beside his chair ; 
Till he awaking, to his books applied, 

Or heard the music of th’ obedient bride: 

If mild the evening, in the fields they stray’d, 
And their own flock with partial eye survey'd, 
But oft the husband, to indulgence prone, 
Resumed his book, and bude them walk alone. 


“ Do, my kind Edward! I must take mine ease 
Name the dear girl the planeta and the trees; 
Tell her what warblers pour their evening song, 
What insecta flutter, as you walk along ; 

Teach her to fix the roving thoughts, to bind 
‘The wandering sense, and methodize the mind.” 


‘This was obey'd; and oft when this waa done, 
They calmly gazed on the declining sun ; 
In silence saw the glowin landscape fade, 
Or, sitting, sang beneath the arbour's shade: 
‘Till rose the moon, and on each youthful face 
Shed a soft beauty, and a dangerous grace. 


When the young wife beheld in long debate 
The friends, all careless as she seemin; sate; 
It soon appear’d, there was in one com ined 
‘The nobicr person and the richer mind : 
He wore no wig, no grisly beard was seen, 
And none beheld him careless or unclean ; 
Or watch’d him sleeping :—we indeed have heard 
Of sleeping beauty, and it bas appear’d ; 
*T is seen in infants—there indeed we find 
The features soNen'd by the slumbering mind ; 
But other beauties, when disposed to sleep, 
Should from the eye of keen inspector keep: 
‘The lovely nymph who would her ewain surprise, 
May close her mouth, but not conceal her eyes; 
Sleep from the fairest face some beauty-takes, + 
And all the homely features homelier makes ; 
So thought our wife, beholding with a sigh 
Her sleeping spouse, and Edward smiling by. 


A sick relation for the husband sent, 
Without delay the friendly sceptic went ; 
Nor fear’d the youthful Pair, for he had seen 
The wife untroubled, and the friend serene : 
No selfish purpose in his roving eyes, 
No vile deception in her fond replies : 
So judged the husband, and with judgment true, 
For neither yet the guilt or danger knew. 


What now remain’d ? but the in should 

Th’ accustom'd game, and walle tht peer 
way; 

With corelass freedom should converse or reud, 

And the friend’s absence neither fear nor heed : 

But rather now they seem'd confused, constrain’d ; 

Within their room still restlegg they remain’d, 

And painfully they felt, and knew each other 
pain’d— 
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Ah! foolish men! how could ye thus depend, 
One on himself, the other on his friend ? 


The youth with troubled eye the lady saw, 
Yet felt too brave, too daring to withdraw ; 
While she, with tuneless land the jatring keys 
Touching, was not one moment at her ease : 
Now would she walk, and call her friendly guide, 
Now speak of rain, and cast her cloak aside} 
Seize on a book, unconscious what she read, 
And, restless still, to new resources fled 5 
Then laugh’d aloud, then tried to look serene, 
And ever changed, and every change was scen. 


Painfal it is to dwell on deeds of shame— 
The trying day was past, another came; 
The third waa all remorse, contusion, dread ; 
And (ull too late !) the fallen hero fled. 


Then felt the youth, in that seducing time, 
How feebly honour guards the heart from c1 < 
Small is his native strength ; man needs the stay, 
The strength imparted in the trying day ; 

For all that honour brings against the force 

Of headlong passion, aids its rapid course ; 

Its slight resistance but provokes the fire, 

As wood-work stops the flame, and then conveys it 
higher. 


The husband came ; a wife by guilt made bold 
Had, meeting, soothed him, as in days of old; 
But soon this fact transpired ; her strong distress, 
And his friend’s absence, left him nought to guess. 


Still cool, though grieved, thus prudence bade 
him write— 

“TJ cannot pardon, and I will not fight ; 
Thou art too poor a culprit for the laws, 
And I too faulty to support my cause : 
All must be punish’d; 1 must sigh alone, 
At home thy victim for her guilt atone ; 
And thou, unhappy! virtuous now no more, 
Must loss of fame, peace, purity deplore ; 
Sinners with praise will picrce thee to the heart, 
And saints deriding, tell thee what thou art.” 


Such was his fall; and Edward, from that time, 
Felt in full force the censure and the crime— 
Despised, ashamed ; his noble views before, 

And his proud thoughts, degraded him the more: 

Should he repent-~woutd that conceal his shame? 

Could peace be his? It perish’d with his fame: 

Himself he scorn’d, nor could his crime forgive ; 

He fear'd to die, yet felt ushamed to live: 

Grieved, but not contrite was his heart; oppress’d, 

Not broken ; not converted, but distress'd ; 

He wanted will to bend the stubborn knee, 

He wanted light the cause of ill to see, 

To Icarn how frail is man, how humble then should 
be; 

For faith he had not, or a faith too weak 

To guin the help that humbled sinners seek ; 

Else hid he pray'd—to an offended God 

His tears had flown a penitential flood ; 

Though far astray, he would have heard the call 

Of mercy“ Come! return, thou prodigal ;” 

Then, though confused, distress’d, ashamed, afraid, 

Still had the trembling penitent obey’d ; 

Though faith had fatsted, when assail’d by fear. 





i'Till in his Father’s house an humbled guest, 
| He would have found forgiveness, comfort, rest. 


But all this joy was to our youth denied 
By his fierce passions and his daring pride; 
And shame and doubt impell’d him in a course, 
Once so abhorr’d, with unresisted force. .. 
Proud minds and guilty, whom their crimes oppre 
‘Fly to new crimes for comfort and redreas ; 
‘So found our fuilen youth a short relief 
!Tn wine, the opiate guilt applies to grief— 
‘From fleeting mirth that o’er the bottle lives, 
, From the false joy its inspiration gives; 
And from associutes pleased to find « friend, 
With powers to lead them, gladden, and defend, 
In all those scenes where transicnt case is found 
For minds whom sins oppress, and sorrows woul 


Wine is like anger; for it makes us strong, 
Blind and impatient, and it leads us wrong; 
‘The strength is quickly lost, we feel the error Ion 
Thus led, thus strengthen’d in an evil cause, 
For folly pleading, sought the youth applause ; 
Sad for'a time, then eloquently wild, 

He gaily spoke as his companions smiled ; 
Lightly he rose, and with his former grace 
Proposed some doubt, and argued on the case ; 
Fate and fure-knowledge were his favourite theme 
{How vain man’s purpose, how absurd his scheny 
“ Whatever is, was ere our birth decreed ; 

We think our actions from ourselves proceed, 
And idly we lament th’ inevitable deed ; 

It seeins our own, but there ’s a power above 
Directs the motion, nay, that makes us move ; 
Nor good nor evil can you beings name, 

Who are but rooks and castles in the game; 
Superior natures with their puppets play, 

Till, bagg’d or buried, all are swept away.” 


Such were the notions of a mind to ill 
Now prone, but ardent, and determined still : 
Of joy now eager, as before of fame, 

And sereen’d ¥ folly when assail’d by shame, 
Deeply he sank; obey'd each passion’s call, 
And used bis reason to defend them all, 


Shall I proceed, and step by step relate 
The odious progress of a sinner's fate? 
No—let me rather hasten to the time 

| Sure to arrive) when misery waits on crime. 


With virtue, prudence fled ; what Shore posse: 
Was sold, was spent, and he was now distress'¢ 
And Want, unwelcome stranger, pale and wan, 
Mct with her haggard looks the burried man; 
His pride felt keenly what he must expect 
From useless pity and from cold neglect. 


Struck by new terrors, from his friends he 4 
And wept his woes upon a restless bed ; 
Retiring late, at early hour to rise, 

With shrunken features, and with bloodshot ey 
If sleep one moment closed the dismal view, 
Fancy her terrors built upon the true; 

And night and day bad their alternate woes, 
That bafiled pleasure, and that mock’d repose; 
| Till to despair and anguish was consign’d 

The wreck and ruin ofa noble mind. 


Now seized for debt. and lodged within a jail 
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Then fail'd his spirits, and his thoughts were all 
Fix'd on his sins, his sufferings, and his fall: 
His ruffled mind was pictured in his face, 
Once the fair seat of dignity and grace: 
Great was the danger of a man so prone 
To think of madness, and to think alone; 
Yet pride still lived, and struggled to sustain 
The drooping spirit and the roving brain; 
But this too fail’d; a friend his freedom gave, 
+ And sent him help the threat’ning world to brave ; 
- Gave solid counsel what to scek or flee, 
~ But still would stranger to his person be: 
In vain! the truth determined to explore, 
He traced the friend whom he had wrong’d before. 


This was too much; both aided and advised 
By.one who shunn'd him, pitied, and despised : 
He bore it not: ’t was a deciding stroke, 

And on his reason like a torrent broke : 

In dreadful stillness he appear’d awhile, 

With vacunt horror and a ghastly smile; 

Then rose at once into the frantic rage, 

That force controll'd not, nor could love assuage. 





Friends now appear’d, but in the man was seen 
The angry maniac, with vindictive mien ; 
Too late their pity gave to care and skill 
The hurried mind and ever-wandering will; 
Unnoticed pass'd all time, and not a ray 
Of reason broke on his benighted way ; 
But now he spurn’d the straw in pure disdain, 
And now laugh’d loudly at the clinking chain. 





Then as its wrath subsided, by degrees 
The mind sank slowly to infantine ease ; 
To playful folly, and to causeless joy, 
Speech without aim, and without end, employ ; 
He drew fantastic figures on the wall, 
And gave some wild relation of them all; 
With brutal shape he join’d the human face, 
And idiot smiles approved the motley race. 


~ Harmless at length th’ unhappy man was found, 
The spirit settled, but the reason drown’d ; 
‘And all the dreadful tempest died away, 

To the dull stilness of the misty day, 


And now his freedom he attain’d—if free, 
The lost to reason, truth, and hope, can be; 
His friends, or wearied with the charge, or sure 
The harmless wretch was now beyond a cure, 
Gave him to wander where he pleased, and find 
His own resources for the eager mind ; 
The playful children of the place he meets, 


Playfixl with them he rambles through the streets ;! 


In all they need, his stronger atin he lends, 
And his lost mind to these approving friends, 


That gentle maid, whom once the youth had 
loved, 

Is now with mild religious pity moved ; 
Kindly she chides his boyish fights, while he 
Will tor a moment fix’d and pensive be ; 
And as she trembling speaks, his lively eyes 
Explore her looks, he listens to her sighs; 
Charm'd by her voice, th’ harmonious sounds invade! 





| His clouded mind, and for a time persuade : 
eR Marais 7 
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He stands enrapt, the half-known voice to hear, 
And starts, half-conscious, at the falling tear. 


Rarely from town, nor then unwatch'd, he goes, 
In darker mood, as if to hide his woes ; 
Returning soon, he with impatience seeks 
His youthful friends, and shouts, and sings, and 

speaks ; 

Speaks a wild speech with action all as wild— 
The children’s leader, and himself a child; 
He spins their top, or at their bidding, bends 
His back, while o’er it leap his laughing friends; 
Simple and weak, he acts the boy once more, 
And heedless children call him Silly Shore, 





TALE XII. 





‘SQUIRE THOMAS; OR, THE PRECIPITATE 
CHOICE, 


Such smiling rogues as these, 
Like rats, oft bite the holy corde in twain, 
‘Yoo intrinsicate ¢' unlooxe— A 
Lear, act i, scene 2, 
My other self, my counsel's consistory, 

My oracle, my prophet,— 
Lae a child will go by thy direction. 

Richard UF, act ii, scone 2, 


If! do not have pity upon her, I*ma villain: if Ido not love 
her, I’m a Jew. 
Auch Ado about Nothing, act ii, scene 3. 


Women are soft, roild, pitiable, flexible ; 
But thou artobdurate, flinty, rough, remorseless, 
Henry V1, part 3, act ii, scene 4. 


He must be told of it, and he shall: the office 

Becomes a woman best; I')) take it upon me; 

IFT prove honey-mouth'd, let my tongue blister. 
Winter's Tale, act ii, scene 2 





Disguise—I see thou art a wickedness. 
Twelfth Night, act ii, veene 2, 





‘Squire Tuomas flatter'd long a wealthy aunt, 
Who left him ail that she could give or grant: 
‘Ten years he tried, with all his craft and skill, 
To fix the sovereign lady's varying will; 

Ten years enduring at her board to sit, 

He meekly listen’d to her tales and wit; 

He took the meanest office man can take, 

And his aunt’s vices for her money’s sake : 

By many a threat’ning hint she waked his fear, 
And he was pain’d to sce a rival near; 

Yet all the taunts of her contemptuous pride 
He bore, nor found his grov'ling spirit tried: 
'y, when she wish’d his parents to traduce, 





| Fawning he smiled, and justice call’d th’ abuse ; 


“ They taught you nothing; are you not, at beat,” 

Said the proud dame, “a trifler, and a jest ? 

Confess you are a fool "he bow’d, and he con- 
fess’d. 


This vex’d him much, but could not always last: 
The dame is buried, and. the trial past. 
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By a vain boy forbidden’ to attend 

The private councils of her wealthy friend, 

She vow'd revenge, nor should that crafty boy 

Tn triumph undisturb’d his spoils enjoy ; 

He heard, he smiled, and when the will was read, 
: Kindly dismiss'd he kindred of the dead ; 

“The dear deceased,” he call’d her, and the crowd 
. Moved off with curses deep and threat’nings loud. 


The youth retired, and, with a mind at ease, 
Found he was rich, and fancied he must please: 
«,He might have pleased, and to his comfort found 
. The wife he wish'd, if he had sought around ; 

; For there were lasses of his own degrce, 

‘’ With no more hatred to the state than be: 

, But he had courted spleen and age so long, 

+: His heart refused to woo the fair and young ; 

long attended on caprice and whim, 

v -He thought attention now was due to him; 
And as his flattery pleased the wealthy dame, 
Heir to the wealth he might the flattery claim; 

‘ But this the fair, with one accord, denied, 
Nor waived for man’s caprice the sex’s pride : 
‘There is a searon when-to them is due 

~ Worship and awe, and they will claim it too: 

+ “ Fathers,” they cry, “long hold us in their chain; 

_ Nay, tyrant brothers claim a right to reign ; 
Uncles and guardians we in turn obey, 

‘ And husbands rule with ever-during sway ; 

‘ Bhort is the time when lovers at the feet 

-. Of beauty kneel, and own the slavery sweet ; 
And shall we this our triumph, this the aim 

"And boast of female power, forbear to claim? 
No! we demand that homage, that respect, 

\Or the proud rebel punish and reject.” 


Our hero, still too indolent, too nice 
To pay for beauty the accustom’d price, 
‘No leas forbore t’ address the humbler maid, 
Who might have yielded with the price unpaid ; 
But lived, himself to humour and to please, 
To count his money, and enjoy his ease. 





._, It pleased a neighbouring ‘squire to recommend 
. A faithfal youth, as servant to his friend ; 

Nay, more than servant, whom he praised for parts 
“ Ductile yet strong, and for the best of hearts; 
One who might ease him in his small affairs, 
With tenants, tradesmen, taxes, and repairs ; 
Answer his letters, look to all his dues, 
And entertain him with discourse and news, 


The ‘squire believed; and found the trusted youth 
A very pattern for his care and truth; 
Not for his virtues to be praised alone, 
But for a modest mien and humble tone; 
Assenting always, but as if he meant 
Only to strength of reasons to assent : 
For was he stubborn, and retain’d his doubt, 
Till the more subtle ‘squire had forced it out; 
“ Nay, still was right, but he perceived that strong 
And powerful minds could make the right the 

wrong.” 


When the ‘squire’s thoughts on some fair damsel 
dwelt, 
The faithful friend his apprehensions felt ; 
It would rejoice his fajthful heart to find 








But who deserved that master? who would prove 
That hers was pure, uninterested love ? 

Although a servant, he would scorn to take 

A countess, till she suffer’d for his sake ; 

Some tender spirit, humble, faithful, true, 

Such, my dear master! must be sought for you, 


Six months had pass’d, and not a lady seen, 
With just this love, 'twixt fifty and fifeen ; 
All seem’d his doctrine or his pride to shun, 
All would be woo’d, before they would be won; 
When the chance naming ofa race and fair, 
Our ’squire disposed to take his pleasure there: ~ 
The friend profess’d, “ although he first began 
To hint the thing, it seem'd a thoughtless plan: 
The roads, he fear’d, were foul, the days were short, 
The village far, and yet there might be sport.” 


“What! you of roads and starless nights afraid ? 
You think to govern! you to be obey'd !” 
Smiling he spoke, the humble friend declared 
His soul’s obedience, and to go prepared. 


The place was distant, but with great delight 
They saw a race, and hail’d the glorious sight; 
The ‘squire exulted, and declared the ride 
Had amply paid, and he was satisfied. 

They gazed, they feasted, and, in happy mood, 
Homeward return’d, and hastening as they rode; 
For short the day, and sudden was the change 
From light to darkness, and the way was strange ; 
Our hero soon grew peevish, then distress’d ; 

He dreaded darkness, and he sigh’d for rest; 
Going, they pass’d a village; but, alas! 
Returning saw no village to repass; 

The ’squire remember'd too a noble hall, 

Large as a church, and whiter than its wall: 
This he had noticed as they rode along, 

And justly reason'd that their road was wrong. 
George, full of awe, was modest in reply— 

“The fault was his, "t was folly to deny; 

And of his mastcr’s safety were he sure, 

There was no grievance he would not endure.” 
This made his peace with the relenting 'squire, 
Whose thoughts yet dwelt on supper and a fire ; 
When, as they a rcach’d a long and pleasant green, 
Dwellings of men, and next a man, were seen. 


“My friend,” said George, “ to travellers astray 
Point out an inn, and guide us on the way.” 


The man look'd up; “Surprising! can it be 
My master’s son? as I’m alive, "tis he.” 


“How! Robin,” George replied, “and are we 
near 
My father's house ? how strangely things appear!— 
Dear sir, though wanderers, we at last are right: 
Let us proceed, and glad my father's sight; 
We shall at least be fairly lodged and fed, 
I can ensure a supper and a bed; 
Let us this night, as one of pleasure date, 
And of surprise : it is an act of fate.” 
* Go on,” the ’squire in happy temper cried; 
“T like such blunder! I approve such guide.” 


They ride, they halt, the farmer comes in haste, ; 
Then tells his wife how much their house is graced ; 
They bless the chance, they praise the lucky son, 
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But their good fortane—Cheerfid 
Who found dependants, flattery, 
Uc heard the jack turn round 
Produced her damask ; 
The daughter, dress’d 
maiden-shame, 


wine, and fire ; 
3 the busy dame 
and with supper came 


with care, and full of 


Surprised, our here saw the air 
And strove his admiration to express 5 
Nay felt it too—for Harriet was, in truth, 

A tall fair heanty in the bloom of youth ; 
And from the pleasure and surprise, 2 grace 
Adorn’d the blooming damnscl’s fornt and face; 
‘Then too, such high respect and duty paid 
ne 


and dress, 
sain 








By all—~such silent reverence in the maid ; | Mutual and fond, 
Fontring with caution, vet with haste, a glance ; t 
Loth to retire, yet trembling to advance, Tho *squire re 


Appear'd the nyinph, and in her gentle 

Stirr'd soft emotions til] the hour of re 

Sweet. v sleep, and in the morn again 

Ne felt a mfsture of delight and prin : 

“How fair, how gentle,” said the ‘squire, “ how 
meck, 

And yet how sprightly, when disposed to speak 

Nature hus bless'd her form, and Heaven her mind, 

But in her tevours Fortune is unkind; 

Poor is the tmaid—nay, poor she cannot prove 

Who is enrich’d with beauty, worth, and love.” } 


The 'squire arose, with no precise intent 
To go or stay—nneertain gehet he meant: 
He moved to part—they bege’d him first to dine ; 
And who could then escape from love and wine ? 
As came the night, more charming grow the fair, 
And seem'd to wateh bint with a two-lold care: 
‘On the third morn, resolving not to stay 


Though arged by love, he bravely rode away. 


guest 











Arrived at home, three peusive days he gave 
To feeliugs fond and nieditations grave ; 
Lovely she was, and, if he did not err, 
As fond of him as hig fond heart of her; 
Still he delay’d, unable to decide 
Which was the master-passion, love or pride: 
He sometimes wonder'’d how his friend could make, 
And then exulted in, the night’s.mistake ; 
* Had she but fortune, “ doubtless then,” he cried, 
“Some happier man had won the wealthy bride.” 






While thus he hung in balance, now inclined 
To change his stato, and then to change his mind—} 0 

hat careless George dropp'd idly on the ground 
A letter, which his erafty master fonnd ; 
The stupid youth confess'd his fault, and pray’d 
The generous *squirc to spare a gentle maid; 
OF whom her tender mother, full of fears, | 
Had written much—# She caught her oft in tears, 
For ever thinking on a youth above 
Her humble fortane— till she own'd not love ; 
Nor can define, dear girl! the cherish’d pain, 
But would rejoice to sve the cause again: 
That neighbouring youth, whom she cadured before, | 
She now rejects, and will behold no more: 
Raised by her passion, she no longer stoops 
To her own equals, but she pines and dronps, 
Like to a lily, on whose sweets the ean 
Fists tertile’ eas - ae 








i The lover's vi 


And the glad 


This fi 


grew the ’squire, His wealth allured 


feel.” 


;“ Fault!” said the *squire, 


the mind 


| That thus conceives 
Here end my doubts, 
j Pate made you careless—here my doubts have end,” 


But in short 


First gloom, then grief 
From prond 


ing eyes: 


Honr after hour, w’ 
Dark and more dark 
And thus the frowning brow, the 
And threataing glance, forerun domestic storm: 
So read the husband, and, with troubled mind, 
Reveal'd his fears—« My love, I hope you find 
All here is ploasunt—but I must confess 
You seem offended, or in some distress ; 

Explain the grief ‘you feel, and leave me to redresat 


“Leave it to 


What—to the cause 
Good Heaven! to take me from a place, where I 
Had every comfort 
And then immure 
With the grim monstérs of your ugly race, 

That from their canvas staring, make me dread 
Through the dark 


tread! 


No friend nor 
Which all things here must banish or destroy : 

i promised coach? the pleasant ride? ¢ 
fortune has a farmer's bride! 


Thear your fol 
And sce your favo 
Then am I richly 
Such is my duty and 
Ts this a life for youth, for health, for Joy? 

Are these my dutics—this my base employ ? 
No! to my father’s 
;And make your idle 
Was it vour wish to 
For hondage thankful ? Curse upon your pride ! 


|, La aes Van 


, commanding frowns, 





her not—nor was she moved 


By his superior state, himself’ she loved; 

So mild, s0 good, so gracious, so genteel 
But spare your 
We must the faait forgive, since she the pain must 


sister, and her love conceal ; 


“there ’s coarseness in 


of feelings so refined ; 
nor blame yourself, my friend, 


The way is plain before us—there is now 
sit first, and then the vow 


the marriage-rite, the bride 


. Brought to her home with all a husband's pride; 
ecives the prize his merits 
parents leave the patron-son, 


won, 


time he 





saw with much surpris no. 
and then resentment rise; ; 
and anger-darte 


;“Is there in Harrict’s humble mind this fire, 
ierce impatience ?”” 
“ Has marriage changed 
Has she thrown by, and 


ask’d the puzzled ‘squire; 
her? or the mask she wor 
is herself once more ?””. » 


hen clouds on clouds appear, 
> we know the tempest near; 
restless form, 


you?” replied the nymph—* indeed f3 
from whence the ills proceed ? 
underneath the sky ; 
me ina gloomy place, 


chambers where they hang to j 


neighbour comes to give that joy, 


vitness’d pam Py 


uncnvied power; 
ly, 


snile at your parade, 
urite dishes duly made ; 
dress'd for you t? admire, 
my lord’s desire; 


house will I repair, 
wealth support me there ; 
have an humble bride 
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Well, sir, your answer :’—Silent stood the ‘squire, 
As looks a miser at his house on fire ; 
Where all he deems is vanish’d in that flame, 
Swept from the earth his substance and his name; 
Bo, lost to every promised joy of life, 

+ Our ’squire stood gaping at his angry wife ;— 
His fate, his ruin, where he saw it vain 

*Yo hope for peace, pray, threaten, or complain ; 
And thus, betwixt his wonder at the ill 
‘And his despair—tiere stood he gaping still. 


“ Your answer, sic—shall I depart a spot 

s1 thus detest ?”—“ Oh, miserable lot!” 
“Exclaim'd the man. “Go, serpent! nor remain 
To sharpen wo by insult and disdain : 

A nest of harpies was I doom’d to mect; 

_What plots, what combinations of deceit ! 

I see it now—all plann’d, design’d, contrived ; 
Served by that villain—by this fury wived— 
‘What fate ig mine! What wisdom, virtue, truth 
Can stand, if demons set their traps for youth? 
He lose his way! vile dog! he cannot lose 

The way a villain through his life pursues ; 
. And thou, deceiver! thou afraid to move, 

And hiding close the serpent in the dove! 
<T saw——but, fated to endure disgrace— 
Unheeding saw, the fury in thy face; 
“And call'd it spirit-—Oh! I might have found 
‘Fraud and imposture—all the kindred round! 
‘A nest of vipers "— 





—" Sir, I'll not admit 

There wild effusions of your angry wit: 

Have you that value, that we all should use 

Such mighty arts for such important views? 

Are you such prize—and is my state so fair 

That they should sell their souls to get me there! 
; Think you that we alone our thoughts disguise ? 
‘ When in pursuit of some contended prize, 

Mask we alone the heart, and soothe whom we 
& despise ! 
* Speak you of craft and subtle schemes, who know 
*That all your wealth you to deception owe ; 

“Who play'd for ten dull years a scoundrel-part, 

‘To worm yourself into a widow’s heart ? 

Now, when you guarded, with superior skill, 
: That lady's closet, and preserved her will, 

Blind in your craft, you saw not one of those 

Opposed by you might you in turn oppose ; 

Or watch your motions, and by art obtain 

Share of that wealth you gave your peace to gain? 

Did conscience never” — 


—* Cease, Tormentor, cease— 
Or reach me poison——let me rest in peace !” 


“ Agreed—but hear me—let the truth appear ;” 
“Then state your purpose—I 'll be calm and hear.” 
“ Know then, this wealth, sole object of your care, 
1 had some right, without your hand, to share ; 
My mother's claim was just—but soon she saw 
‘Your power, compell’d, insulted, to withdraw ; 
°T was then my father, in his anger, swore 
You should divide the fortune, or restore ; 

Long we debated—and you find me now 
Heroic victim to a fether’s vow; 
Like Jephtha’s daughter, but in different state, 
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Hence was my brother servant to your pride, 

Vengeance made him your slave—and me your 
bride: 

Now all is known—a dreadful price I pay 

For our revenge—but still we bave our day ; 

All that you love you must with others share, 

Or ati you dread from their resentment dare ! 

Yet terms J offer—let contention cease: 

Divide the spoil, and Ict us part in peace.” 


Our hero trembling heard—he sat—he rose— 
Nor could his motions nor his mind compose ; 
He paced the room—and, stalking to her side, 
Gazed on the face of his undaunted bride ; 

And nothing there but scorn and calm aversion spied. 
He would have vengeance, yet he fear'd the law: 
Her friends would threaten, and their power he saw; 
“Then let her go:"—but oh! a mighty sum 
Would that demand, since he had let her come ; 
Nor from his sorrows could he find redress, 

Save that which led him to a like distress, 

And all his ease was in his wife to see 

A wretch as anxious and distress’d as he: 

Her strongest wish, the fortune to divide 

And part in peace, his avarice denied ; 

And thus it happen’d, as in all deceit, 

The cheater found the evil of the cheat; 

The husband grieved—nor was the wife at rest; 
Him she could vex, and he could her molest ; 
She could his passions into frenzy raise, 

But when the fire was kindled, fear’d the blaze: 
As much they studied, so in time they found 
The easiest way to give the deepest wound ; 

But then, like fencers, they were equal still, 

Both lost in danger what they gain’d in skill; 
Each heart a keener kind of rancour gain’d, 
And paining more, was more severely puin'd; 
And thus by both were equal vengeance dealt, 
And both the anguish they inflicted felt. 








TALE XIll. 





JESSE AND COLIN, 

‘Then she plots. then she ruminates, then she devise: 
what they (bink in their hearts they may effect, they will break 
their hearts but they will effect. 

Merry Wives of Windsor, act ii, scene 2. 

She hath spoken that she should not, I am sure of that; 
Heaven knows what she hath known. 

Macbeth, act v, scene 1. 





Our house is hell, and thou a merry devil. 
Merchant of Venice, act ii, scene 3. 


And yet, for aught see, they are as sick that surfeit of too 
much, as they that starve with nothing; it is no mean happi- 
ness, therefore, to be seated in the mean. 

Merchant of Venice, acti, scone 2. 


A vicar died, and left his daughter poor— 

It hurt her not, she was not rich before: 

Her humble share of worldly goods she sold, 
Paid every debt, and then her fortune told ; 

And found, with youth and beauty, hope and health, 
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It then remain'd to choose her path in life, Now by the morning mail the timid maid 
And first, said Jesse, “ Shall I be a wife ?7— Was to that kind and wealthy dame convey'd ; 


Colin is mild and civil, kind and just, 
1 know his love, his temper I can trust; 
But small his farm, it asks perpetual care, 
And we nuust toil as well as trouble share: 
Truc, he was taught in all the gentle arts 
‘That raise the soul, and soften human hearts ; 
And boasts a parent, who deserves to shine 
In higher class, and I could wish her mine; 
--Nor wants he will his station to improve, 
A just ambition waked by faithful love im 
Still is he poor—and here my father’s friend 
Deigns for his daughter, as her own, to send; 
A worthy lady, who it scems has known 
A world of griefs and tronbles of her own: 
J was an infant, when she came, a guest 
Beneath my father’s humble roof to rest ; 
Her kindred all unfeeling, vast her woes, 


Whose invitation, when her father died, 

Jesse as comfort to her heart applied ; 

She knew the days her generous friend had seen— 

As wife and widow, evil days had been ; 2 

She married early, and for half her life 

Was an insulted and forsaken wife ; 

Widow'd and poor, her angry father gave, 

Mix'd with reproach, the pittance of a slave; 

Forgetful brothers pass’d her, but she knew 

Her humbler friends, and to their home withdrew, g 

‘The good old vicar to her sire applied * 

For help, and help'd her when her sire denied ; 

When in few years death stalk'd through bower 
and hall, 

Sires, sons, and sons of sons, were buried all: 

She then abounded, and had wealth to spare 

For softening gricf she once was doom'd to shi 





Such her complaint, and there she found repose ; 
Enrich'd by fortune, now she nobly lives, 

And nobly, from the blest abundance, gives ; 

The gricf, the want of human life, she knows, 
And comfort there and here relief bestows ; 

But are they not dependants ?—Foolish pride! 
Am I not honour'd by such friend and guide? 
Have I a home,” (here Jesse dropp'd a tear), 
“Or friend beside "A faithful friend was near. 


ares 
Thus train’d in misery’s school, and taught to foal, 
She would rejoice an orphan’s woes to heal : 4 
So Jesse thought, who look'd within her breast, ‘ 
And thence conceived how bounteous minds arg, 
bless'd. > 


From her vast mansion look'd the lady down 
On humbler buildings of a busy town; 
Thence came her friends of either sex, and all 
With whom she lived on terms reciprocal ; 





Now Colin came, at length resolved to lay 
His heart before her and to urge her stay ; 
True, his own plough the gentle Colin drove, 
An humble farmer with aspiring love ; 

1, urged by passion, never dared till now, 
Thus urfed by fears, his trembling hopes avow : 
\Her father’s glebe he managed; every year 
‘The grateful vicar held the youth more dear; 

Te saw indeed the prize in Colin’s view, 

And wish’d his Jesse with a man so true ; 

imid as true, he urged with anxious air 

His tender hope, and made the trembling prayer ; 

When Jesse saw, nor could with coldness see, 

Such fond respect, such tried sincerity : 

Grateful for favours to her father dealt, 

She more than grateful for his passion felt; 

Nor could she frown on one 8o good and kind, 

Yet fear'd to smile, and was unfix'd in mind ; 

But prudence placed the female friend in view— 

What might not one so rich and grateful do? 

8o lately, too, the good old vicar died, 

His faithful daughter must not cast aside 

The signs of filial grief, and bea ready bride : 

Thus, led by prudence, to the lady's sext 

The village-beauty purposed to retreat ; 

Bat, as in hard-fought ficids the victor knows 

What to the vanquish’d he in honour owes, 

So in this conquest over powerful love, 

Prudence resolved a generous foe to prove ; 

And Jesse felt a mingled fear and pain 

In her dismission of a faithful ewain, 

Gave her kind thanks, and when she saw his wo, 

Kindly betray’d that she was loth to go; 

“ But would she promise, if abroad she met 

A frowning world, she would remember yet 

Where dwelt a friend ?”_« That could she not 
forget.” 

And thus they parted: hut each fuses 








hey pass’d the hours with their accustom'd 
As guests inclined, but not compell’d to please ; 
But there were others in the mansion found, 
For office chosen, and by duties bound ; 
Three female rivals, each of Power possess’d, 
Th’ attendant-maid, poor friend, and kindred.guest, 


To these came Jesse, as a seaman thrown 
By the rude storm upon a coast unknown ; 
The view was flattering, civil seem'd the race, 
But all unknown the dangers of the place. 


Few hours had pase’d, when, from attendants 
freed, 

‘The lady utter'd—« This is kind indeed : 

Believe me, love! that I for one like you 

Have daily pray'd, a friend discreet and true; 

Oh! wonder not that I on you depend, 

You are mine own hereditary friend : 

Hearken, my Jesse, never can I trust 

Beings ungrateful, selfish, and unjust ; 

But you are present, and my load of care 

Your love will serve to lighten and to share: 

Come near me, Jesse—let not those below 

Of my reliance on your friendship know ; 

Look as they look, be in their freedoms free— 

But all they say do you convey to me.” 


Here Jesse's thoughts to Colin’s cottage flew, 
And with such speed she scarce their absence knew. 

“ Jane loves her mistress, and should she depart, 
T lose her service, and she breaks her heart ; 

'Y ways and wishes, looks und thoughts she knows, 
And duteous care by close attention shows : 
But is she faithful? in temptation strong ? 
Will she not wrong me? ah! I fear the wrong: 
Your father loved me 3 how, in time of need, 
Watch for my good, and-to his place succeed, 
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Lam her dear relation, and she thinks 

To make her fortune, an ambitious minx! 

She only courts me for the prospect’s sake, 
Because she knows I have a will to make ; 
Yes, love! my will delay’d, I know not how— 
But you are here, and I will make it now. 


“That idle creature, keep her in your view, 
See what she does, what she desi 
On her young mind may artful villains prey, 
And to my plate and jewels find a way ; 





¢ A pleasant humour has the girl: her smile 
(And cheerful manner tedious hours beguile : 


* But well observe her, ever near her be, 
+ Close in your thouglits, in your professions free. 





# 


“Again, my Jesse, hear what I advise, 
And watch a woman ever in disguise ; 
Issop, that widow, serious, subtle, sly— 
But what of this—I must have company : 
She markets for me, and although she makes 


. Profit, no doubt, of all she undertakes, 


Yet she is one I can to all produce, 


’ And all her talents are in daily use; 
-Deprived of her, I may anothor find 


As sly and selfish, with a weaker mind: 
But never trust her, she is full of art, 

And worms herself into the closest heart ; 
Seem then, I pray you, carcless in her sight, 
Nor let her know, my love, how we unite. 


“Do, my good Jesse, cast a view around, 
And let no wrong within my house be found ; 
That girl associates with———I know not who 
Are her companions, nor what ill they do; 


“’T'is then the widow plans, ’tis then she tries 


Her various arts and schemes for fresh supplies ; 
*T is thon, if ever, Jane her duty quits, 


- And, whom I know not, favours and admits : 


Oh! watch their movements all; for me tis hard, 
Indeed is vain, but you may keep a guard ; 


: And I, when none your watchful glance deceive, 


May inake my will, and think what I shall leave.” 


Jesse, with fear, disgust, alarm, surprise, 
Heard of these duties for her cars and eyes ; 
Heard by what service she must gain her bread, 
And went with scorn and sorrow to her bed. 


Jane was a servant fitted for her place, 
Experienced, cunning, fraudful, selfish, base ; 
Skill'd in those mean humiliating arts 
‘That make their way to proud and selfish hearts ; 
By instinct taught, she felt an awe, a fear, 

For Jesse's upright, simple character ; 
Whom with gross flattery she awhile assail’d, 
And then beheld with hatred when it fail’d ; 
Yet trying still upon her mind for hold, 

She all the secrets of the mansion told ; 

And to invite an equal trust, she drew 

Of every mind a bold and rapid view ; 

Bat on the widow'd friend with deep disdain, 
And rancorous envy, dwelt the treacherous Jane :— 
In vain such arts; without deccit ar pride, 
With a just taste and feeling for her guide, 
From all contagion Jesse kept apart, 

Free in her manners, guarded in her heart. 
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Jesse one morn was thoughtful, and her sigh 
The widow heard as she was passing by; 
And—* Well!” she said, “is that some distant 

swain, 

Or aught with us, that gives your bosom pain? 
Come, we are fellow-sufferers, slaves in thrall, 
And tasks and griefs are common to us all; 
Think not my frankness strange : they love to paint 
Their state with freedom, who endure restraint ; 
And there is something in that speaking eye 
And sober mien, that prove I may rely : 
You came a stranger; to my words attend, 
Accept my offer, and you find a friend; 
it is a labyrinth in which you stray, 
jCome, hold my clue, and I will lead the way. 








“ Good Teay'n ! that one so jealous, envious, base, 
Should he the mistress of so sweet a place ; 
She, who so long herself’ was low and poor, 
Now broods suspicious on her useless store $ 
She loves to see us abject, loves to deal 
er insult round, and then pretends to feel : 
Prepare to cast all dignity aside, 
For know your talents will be quickly tried ; 
Nor think, from favours past, a friend to gain, 
"Tis but by duties we our posts maintain : 
I read her novels, gossip through the town, 
And daily go, for idle stories, down ; 
{ cheapen all she buys, and bear the curse 
Of honest tradesmen for my niggurd purse ; 
And, when for her this meanness I display, 
She cries, “I heed not what I throw away; 
Of secret bargains I endure the shame, 
And stake my credit for our fish and game; ©” 
Oft has she smiled to hear ‘ her generous soul 
Would gladly give, but stoops to my control :’ 
Nay! I have heard her, when she chanced to come 
Where I contended for a petty sum, 
Affirm "t was paintisl to behold such care, 
“ But Issop’s nature is to pinch and spare ?”” 
Thus all the meanness of the house is mine, z 
And my reward—to scorn her, and to dine. 





“See next that giddy thing, with neither pride 
To keep her safe, nor principle to guide : 
Poor, idle, simple flirt! as sure as fate 
Her maiden-fame will have an early date: 
Of her beware; for all who live below 
Have faults they wish not all the world to knows 
And she is fond of listening, full of doubt, 
And stoops to guilt to find an error out. 





“And now once more observe the artful maid, 
A lying, prying, jilting, thievish jade ; 
I think, my love, you will not condescend 
To call a low, illiterate girl your friend: 
But in our troubles we are apt, you know, 
To iean on all who some compassion show ; 
tAnd she has flexile features, acting eyes, 
{And seems with every look to sympathise : 
No mirror can a mortal’s grief express 
With more precision, or can feel it less ; 
That proud, mean spirit, she by fawning courts, 
By vulgar flattery, and by vile reports ; 
And, by that proof she every instant gives 
‘Po one so mean, that yet a meaner lives — 


“Come, I have drawn the curtain, and 


you see 
Your fellow-actors, all your company ; . 
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Should you incline to throw reserve aside, 
And in ‘my judgment and my love confide, 
1 could some prospects open to your view, 
That ask attention—and till then, adicu.” 


“ Farewell !" said Jesse, hastening to her room, 
Where all she saw within, without, was gloom: 
Confused, perplex’d, she pass'd a dreary hour, 
Before her reason could exert its power 3 

~ To her all scem'd mysterious, all allied 

«To avarice, meanness, folly, craft, and pride 5 
Wearicd with thought, she breathed the garden's air 
Then came the laughing lass, and joiu’d her there. 





“ My sweetest friend has dwelt with us a week, 

™ And does ‘she love us? be sincere and speak ; 

My. aunt you cannot—Lord! how I should hate 

To be like her, ali misery and state ; 

Proud, and yet cnvious, she disgusted ecea 

All who are happy, and who look at ease. 

Let friendship bind us, F will quickly show 

Some favourites near us, you'll be bless'd to know ; 

‘My aunt forbids it—but, can she expect 

To soothe her spleen, we shall ourselves neglect ? 

Jane and the widow were to watch und stay 

My free-born feet; L watch’d as well as they ; 

Lo! what is this? this simple key explores 

The dark recess that holds the spinster’s stores ; 

And led by her ill star, I chanced to sce 

Where Issop keeps her stock of ratafie ; 

Used in the hours of anger and alarm, 

It makes her civil, and it keeps her warm; 

‘Thus bless'd with secrets, both would choose to hide, 
~ The) rs now grant me what their scorn denied. 












My trecdom thus by their assent secured, 
Vad as itis, the place may be endured ; 

And bad it is, but her estates, you know, 

And her beloved hoards, slie must bestow ; 

So we can slyly our amusements take, 

And friends of demons, if they help us, make.” 


“Strange creatures these,” thought Jessy, half 
inclined . 

To stnile at onc malicious and yet kind ; 
Frank and yet cunning, with a heart to love 
And malice prompt—the serpent and the dove. 
Here contd she dwell? or could she yet depart ? 
Could she be artful? could she bear with art ?— 
‘This splendid mansion gave the cottage grace, 
She thought a dungeon was a happier place; 
And Colin pleading, when he pleaded best, 
Wrought not such sudden change in Jesse's breast. 





The wondering maiden, who had only read 
Of such vile beings, saw them now with dread 5 
Safe in themselves—for nature has design'd 

‘The creaturc’s poison harmless ta the kind; 

But all beside who in the haunts are found 
Must dread the poison, and must feel the wound. 






Days fall of care, slow weary weeks pass’d on, 
Eager to go, still Jesse was not gone ; 
Her time in trifling or in tears she spent, 
She never gave, she never felt content: 
The lady wondor'd that ber hamble guest 
Strove not to please, would neither lie nor jest ; 
Slit aolishting newe= na keaindal anid woneces 








All this displeased, and soon the widow cried: 
“Let me be frank-—-I am not satisfied ; 

You know my wishes, I your judgment trust ; 
You can be usetul, Jesse, and you must ; 

Let me be plainer, chilé—TI want an ear, 
When I am de: stead of mine to hear; 
When mine is sleeping, Iet your eye awake} 
When I observe not, observution take ; 

! Alas! I rest not on my pillow laid, 

‘Then threatning whispers make my soul afraid ; 
‘The tread of strangers to my ear ascends, 

Fed at my cost, the minions of my friends ; 
While you, without a care, a wish to please, 
'Eat the vile bread of idleness and ease.” 








Th? indignant girl astonish'd answer'd—“ Nay ! 
This instant, madam, let me haste away ; 
Thus speaks my father's, thus an orphan’s friend ? 
This instant, lady, let your bounty end.” 


The lady frown'd indignant—* What !”" she cried, 
“A vicar’s daughter with a princess’ pride ! 
And pauper’s lot! but pitying I forgive ; 
How, simple Jessy, do you think to live? 
Have [ not power to help you, foolish maid ? 
To my concerns be your attention paid; 
With cheerful mind th’ allotted duties take, 
And recollect I have a will to make.” 


Jessy, who felt as liberal natures feel, 
When thus the baser their designs reveal, 
Replied—* Those duties were to her unfit, 
Nor would her spirit to her tasks submit.” 
jIn silent scorn the lady sate awhile, 
And then replied with stern contemptuous smile— 


* Think you, fair madam, that you came to share 
Fortunes like mine without a thought or care? 
A guest, indecd ! from every trouble free, 
Dress'd by my help, with not a care for me; 
When 1 a visit to your father made, 
I for the poor assistance largely paid ; 
; To his domestics I their tasks assign’ 
I fix'd the portion for his hungry hind; 
And had your father (simple man !) obey’d 
My good adviec, and wateli'd as well as pray'd, 
He might have left you something with his prayers, 
And lent some colour for these lofty aits— 






“Tn tears! my love! Oh, then my soften’d heart 
Cannot resis\—we never more will part; 
I need your friendship—I will be your friend, 
And thus determined, to my will attend.” 


Jesse went forth, but with determined soul 
To fly such love, to break from such control ; 
“ [hear enough,” the trembling damsel cried; 
“ Flight be my care, and Providence my guide: 
Ere yet a prisoner, I escape will make; 
Will, thus display'd, th’ insidious arts forsake, 
And, as the rattle sounds, will fly the fatal snake.” 





Jesse her thanks upon the morrow paid, 
Prepared to go, detormined though afraid. 


“ Ungrateful creature,” said the lady, “this 
Could Timagine ’—are ygu frantic, miss? 
What! leave your friend, yaur prospects — is it 
troe 2??? PY 
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The dame replied, “Then houseless may you’ And all around us wonder when they find 
rove, :Such taste and strength, such skill and power com- 
The starving victim to a guilty love ; bined; 


» Branded with shame, in sickness doom'd to nurse © There is no mother, Colin, no not one, 


‘An ill-form’d eub, your scandal and your curse; | But envies me so kind, so good a son; 





Spurn’d by its scoundrel father, and ill fed ‘By thee supported on this failing side, 
Ry surly rusties with the parish-bread !— | Weakness itself awakes a parent's pride: 
Relent you not ?—speak—-yet 1 can forgive; T bless the stroke that was my grief before, 


Still live with me”— With you,” said Jesse, “ live? 
No! 1 would first endure whut you describe, ihee, iny want heeomes my wealth— 
Rather than breathe with your detested tribe; d by Colin, sickness smiles at health ; 
Who long have feign'd, tii now their very hearts ‘The old ncn love thee, they repeat thy praise, 


H joy that "tis disease no more 5 


















‘ Are firmly fix’d in their accursed parts; And s like thee were youth In earher days; 
Who all profess esteem, and teel disdain, ; While every village-maiden cries, ‘ How gay, 


‘Whom I could pity, but that, while I stay, 
My terror drives all kinder thoughts away ; 
Grateful for this, that when I think of you, 
T little fear what poverty can do.” 


“Yet thou art sad; alas! my son, I know 
vart is wounded, and the cure is slow: 
ould L think that Jesse still may come 
re the comforts of our rustic home : 

The angry matron her attendant Janc She sarcly loved thee: I have seen the maid, 
Summon’d in haste to soothe the fierce disdain: When thou hast kindly brought the viear aid— 
“ A vile detested wretch ! the lady ericd, When thou hast cased bis bosom of its pain, 

# Yet shall she be, by many an ifort, tried, Oh! [have seen her—she will come again." 


And all, with justice, of deceit complain; ie smart, how brave, how good is Colin Grey ! 











* And, clogg’d with debt and few, against her will} 


7 


: And on the rose-beds threw a softening shade. 


abides The matron ceased ; and Colin stood the while 
: Silent, but striving for a grateful smile ; 
And onec scenred, she never shall depart itn 7 e 1c Dey 
Till [have proved the firumess of her heart ; He then replied—* Al! sure, had Jesse stay'd, 
Then wlon she dares not, would not, canuot go, |Ad shared the comforts of our gylvan shade, 
- ti ; e'  /'The tenderest duty and the fondest love 
, , esto ae ” i ; 
Til make hee feel what ERLIB AES: BE Be \ Would not have fuil'd that generous heart to move j 
The pensive Colin in his garden stray’d, A grateful pity would have ruled her breast, 








* But felt not then the beauties it display'd ; And iny distresses would have made me blest. 


There many a pleasant object met his view, c 
A rising wood cronks behind it grew; “ But she is gone, and ever has in vie 
A stream ran by it, and the village-green Grandeur and state—and what will then ensue? 
And public road were from the gardens seen; | urpriseand then delight, in seenes so fair and new 3 
Save where the pine and larch the bound’ry made,’ perhaps for many a week, 
eharms, and to her bosom speak 5 
The mother sat beside the garden-door, ‘But thouglitles® case, and affluence and pride, 
Dress'd as in times erc she and hets were poor ; ay by day, will draw the heart aside: 
The broud-liced cap was known in ancient days, | And she at length, thongh gentle and sincere, 
‘When madam’s dress comnpell'd the village praise ; Will think no more of our enjoyments here, 
And still she look’d as in the times of old, t 
Ere his last farm the erring hashand sold ; | 
While yet the mansion stood in decent state, 

And paupers waited at the well-known gate. 











ing he spake—but hark! he hears th’ 
‘approach 

j Of rattling wheels! and lo! the evening coach 

j Once more the nievement of the horses’ feet 

kes the fund heart with strong emotion beat ; 





“Alas! my son!” the mother eried, “and why 




















That silent grief and oft-repeated sigh? | Faint were his hopes, but never had the sight 
True we are poor, but thou hast never felt | Drawn him to gaze beside his gate at night; 

. Pangs to thy father for his error dealt; | And when with rapid wheels it hurried by, 
Pangs from strong hopes of visionary gain, i He grieved his parent with a hopeless sigh ; 
For ever raised, and ever found in vain. i And could the blessing have been bought—what 
He rose unhappy ! from his fruitless schemes, | sum 
As guilty wretches from their Il dreams ; : Had he not offer’d, to have Jesse come ! 
But thou wert then, my son, a playful child, |She eame—he saw her bending from the door, 
Wondering at grief, gay, innocent, and wild ; | Her face, her smile, and he beheld no more ; 
Listening at times to thy poor mother’s sighs, | Lost in his joy—the mother lont her aid 
With enrions looks and innocent surprise; l' assist and to detain the willing maid; 
Thy father dying, thou, my virtuous boy, | Who thonght her late, her present home to make, 
My comfort always, waked my soul to jay; |Suco of a welcome for the viear's sake s 

_ With the poor remnant of our fortune left, “But the good parent was so pleased, so kind, 
Thou hast our station of its gloom bereft: So pressing Colin, she so much inclined, 





Thy lively temper, and shy cheerful air, “That night advanced ; and then so long detain’d, 


Have cast a smile ore sadness and despair; jNo wishes to depart she. felt, or feign’d ; 
Tee adie Ded Bc oo i a Re oe Tee Ct ae EE POR 6h Eee SS, FEL DN, ARE Cee a 
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Here was a lover fond, a friend sincere; 
Here was content and joy, for she was here: 
In the mild evening, in the scene around, 

‘The maid, now free, peculiar beauties found; 
Blended with village-tones, the evening-gaie 
Gave the sweet night-bird’s warblings to the vale; 
The youth embolden’d, yet abash’d, now told 
His fondest wish, nor found the maiden cold ; 
The mother smiling whisper'd—* Let himn go 
And scek the license"? Jesse ai swer'd, * No 2? 
But Colin went. I know not if they live 

With all the comforts wealth and plenty give: 
But with pure joy to envious souls denied, 

To suppliant meanness and suspicious pride ; 
And village-maids of happy eorples say, 
“They live like Jesse Bourn and Colin Grey.” 








TALE XIv. 


THE STRUGGLES OF CONSCIENCE, 


Tama villain: yet I lie, Tam not: 
Fool! of thysrlf speak well:— Fool! do not flatter. 
My Conscivace hath thousand several tongues, 
And every tongue brings in @ several tale. 
Rickard ITF, act v, scene 3, 
My Conscience ia but a kind of hard Conscience. .. . The 
fiend gives the moro friendly counsel. 
Merchant of Venice, act ii, scene 2. 


Thou hastit now—and I fear 
Thou play'dst must foully for it. 
Macbeth, act iii, scene 1, 
ereonCanst thon not minister to a mind diseased, 
Fiei~rom the memory a rooted soreow, 


Rage out tho written tronbles of thi brain, 


. And with some aweet oblivious autidote 


Cleanse the foul busum of that perilous stuff 
Which weixhs upon the heart? 
Macbeth, net v, acene 3, 
Soft! Tdid but dream— 
Oh! coward Conscience, how dost thou afflict me ! 
Rickard 11, act v, scene 3, 





A serious toyman in the city dwelt, 
Who inuch concern for his religion felt; 
Reading, he changed his tenets, read again, 
And various questions could with skill maintain ; 
Papist and quaker if we sot aside, 
He had the road of every traveller tried ; 
There watk’d awhile, and on a sndden turn’d 
nto some by-way he had just discern'd : 
He had a nephew, Fulham—Fatham went 
His unele’s way, with every turn content; 
He saw his pious kinsman’s watchfirl care, 


And thought such anxious pains his own might Trifles may wake me, 


spare, 

And he, the truth obtain’d, without the toil, might: 
share. 

Jn fact, young Fulham, though he little read, 

Perceived his unele was by fancy led ; 








And smiled to sce the constant care he took, 
Collating creed with ereed, and book with book, 


At length the senior fix’d; I pass the sect 
He call’d a church, ’t was precious and elect ; 
Yet the seed fell not in the richest soil, 

For few disciples paid the preacher's 4! « 


Wm. 


[All in an attic-room were wont to meet, 

These few disciples at their pastor’s feet ; 

With these went Fulham, who, discreet and grave 
Follow'd the light his worthy uncle gave ; 

Till a warm preacher found a way t’ impart 
Awakening feclings to his torpid heart : 

Some weighty 
Sank, though resisted, in his straggling mind} 
He wish’d to fly them, 
!'Truth to the waking Conscience found her way; 
|For though the youth was call’d a 
And pradent was, yet serious faults he had; 
i Who now reflected—“ Much am I surprised, 
‘T find these notions cannot be despised ; 

No! there is something I perceive at last, 
jAlthongh my uncle cannot hold it fast ; 
Though I the strictness of these men reject, 
Yet I'determine to be 
‘This man alarins me, and I most begin 
To look more closely to the things within ; 
‘These sons of zeal have J derided long, 
But now begin to think the laughers wrong ; 
Nay, my good uncle, 


truths, and of unpleasant kind, 
but compell’d to stay, 


prudent lad, 


circumspect : 


by all teachers moved, 
be preferr'd to him who none approved ; 


Better to love amiss than nothing to have loved.” 


Such were his thoughts, when Conscience firat’ 
began 


‘To hold close converse with th’ awaken’d man: , 
He from that time 
And for his duties felt obedience due ; 
Pious he was not, 
Of sins committed, nor would sin again, 
Whene’er he stray'd, he found his Conscience Toee 
Like one determined what was ill ’ oppose, 
What Wrong to nccuse, 
To drag forth every latent act to light, 
And fix them fully in the actor's sight : 
This gave him trouble, but he still confoss’d 
The labour useful, for it brought him rest. 


reserved and cautious grew, 


but he fear’d the pain 


what secret to disclose: 


The uncle died, and when the nephew read 


The will, and saw the substance of the dead— 
jPive hundred 


guineas, with a stock in trade— 


He much rejoiced, and thought his fortune made; 
Yet felt aspiring pleasure at the sight, 

And for increase, 
Desire of profit, 
(For Fulbam’s 
He and his Conscience had their compact made— 
* Urge me with truth, and you will soon persuade ; 
But not,” he cried, 
Give me to feel those terror-breeding stings,” 


increasing uppetite : 
dle habits cheek’d, 
rtue was to be correct) ; 








“for mere ideal things 


“Let not such thoughts,” she said, “ your mind 
confound ; 
but they never wound ; 


Iu them indeed there is a wrong and right, 
Bat you will find me 
Not like a Conscience of the dotard kind, 
Awake to dreams, to 
Let all within be pure, in all beside 

Be your own master, governor, and guide ; 
Alive to danger, in temptation strong, 

And I shail sleep our whole existence long.” 


pliant and polite; 


dire offences blind: 


“Sweet be thy sleep?" 


said Fulham; « strong 
must be 
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Never will I to evil deed consent, 

Or, if surprised, ch! how will 1 repent! 

Should gain be doubtful, soon would I restore 
The dangerous good, or give it to the poor, 
Repose for them my growing wealth shall boy— 
Or buitd—who knows ?-—an hospital like Guy ?— 
Yet why such means to soothe the smart within, 
While firmly purposed to renounce the sin ?” 


Thus our young Trader and his Conscience dwelt 
In matual love, and great the joy they felt; 
But yet in small concerns, in trivial things, 
“She was,” he said, “too ready with the stings 5 
* And he too apt, in search of growing gains, 
To lose the fear of penalties and pains : 
Yet these were trifling bickerings, petty jars, 
Domestic strifes, preliminary wars ;” 
ventured little, tittle she express’d 
' Of indignation, and they both had rest, 


Thus was he fix’d to walk the worthy way, 

When profit urged him to a bold essay :— 

’ A time was that when all at pleasure gamed 
In lottery-chances, yet of law unblaed ; 
This Fulham tried: who would to him advance 

- A pound or crown, he gave in turn a chance 
For weighty prize—and should they nothing share, 
‘They had their crown or pound in Fulham’s ware ; 
Thus the old stores within the shop were sold 
For that which none refuses, new or old. 

- Was this unjust? yet Conscience could not rest, 

' But made a mighty struggle in the breast ; 

»- And gave th’ aspiring man an early proof, 

" That should they war he would have work enough: 
“ Suppose,” said she, “ your vended numbers rise 

. The same with those which gain each real prize, 
(Such your proposal), can you ruin shun?” 
“A hundred thousand,” he replied, “ to one.” 

“Still it may happen: “I the sum must pa 
“You know you cannot:” “I can run away.” 
“ That is dishonest :”—" Nay, but you must wink 
At a chance-hit ; it cannot be, I think: 

. Upon my conduct as a whole decide, 

. Such trifling errors let my virtues hide ; 

| Fail I at meeting ? am I sleepy there ? 

» My purse refuse I with the priest to share ? 

Do I deny the poor a helping hand ? 

’ Or stop the wicked women in the Strand? 
Or drink at club beyond a certain pitch ? 
Which are your charges? Conscience, tell me 

which ?”* 


“°T is well,” said she, “ but—” 
have done : 
‘Trust me, I will not into danger run.” 


” 








“Nay, I pray 


The lottery drawn, not one demand was made; 
Fulham gain'd profit and increase of trade. 
“See now,” said he--for Conscience yet arose— 
- “ How foolish ’t is such measures to oppose : 
Have I not blameless thus my state advanced 7”— 
“ Still,” mutter'd Conscience, “still it might have 
chanced.” 
“ Might!” said our hero, “ who is so exact 
As to inquire what might have been a fact?” 


The papers told where kindsnammas might bay 
The gayest toys to charm an infant's eye; 

Where generous beaux might gentle damsels please, 
And travellers call who cross the land or seas, ° 
And find the curious art, the neat device 

, OF precious value and of trifling price. 


Here Conscience rested, she was pleased to find 
No less an active than an honest mind ; 
But when he named the price, and when he swore, 
His conscience check'd him, that he ask'd no more, 
When half he sought had been a large increase 
On fair demand, she could not rest in peace: 
(Beside th’ affront to call th’ adviser in, 
| Who would prevent, to justify the sin 7) 
She therefore told him, that “ he vainly tried 
To soothe her anger, conscious that he lied ; 
If thus he grasp’d at such usurious gains, 
He must deserve, and should expect her pains.” 


The charge was strong; he would in part confess 
Offence there was—But, who offended less? 
“What! is a mere assertion call’d a lie? 

And if it be, are men compell'd to buy ? 

*T was strange that Conscience on such points 
should dwell, 

| While he was acting (he would call it) well: 

| He bought as others buy, he sold as others sell: 

There was no fraud, and he demanded cause 

Why he was troubled, when he kept the laws?” 


“My laws?” said Conscience: “ What,” said 
he, “are thine ? 
Pitas or written, human or divine? 
iow me the chapter, let me see the text; 
By laws uncertain subjects are perplex’de 
Let me my finger on the statute lay, 
And I shall feel it duty to obey.” 


“Reflect,” said Conscience, “'t was your own 
desire 
That I should warm you—does the compact tire? 
Repent you this? then bid me not advise, 
And rather hear your passions as they rise; 
So you may counsel and remonstrance shun, 
But then remember it was war begun ; 
And you may judge from some attacks, my friend, 
What serious conflicts will on war attend.” 


“ Nay, but,” at length the thoughtful man replied, 
“ Tsay not that; I wish you for my guide ; 
| Wish for your checks and your reproofs—but then 
Be like a Conscience of my fellow-men ; 
Worthy I mean, and men of good report, 
And not the wretches who with conscience sport : 
There ’s Bice, my friend, who passes off his grease 
Of pigs for bears’, in pots a crown a-piece 3 
His Conscience never checks him when he swears 
j The fat he sells is honest fat of bears ; 
And so it is, for he contrives to give 
A drachm to each—'t is thus that tradesmen live: 
Now why should you and I be over-nice; 
‘What man is held in more repute than Bice?” 





Here ended the dispute ; but yet ’t was plain 
The parties both expected strife again 


Their friendship cool'd, he look’d about and 
Sa aT a a ae a cae ec nF 





saw 
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Here Conscience answer’d, “ 
guide 
Thy neighbour leave, and in thine own confide.” 


Such were each day the charges and replies, 
When a new object caught the trader’s eyes; 
A vestry-patriot, could he gain the name, 
Would fimous make him, and would pay the fame: 
Tle know fall well the sums bequeath’d in charge 
For schoots, for alms-men, for the poor, were large; 
Report had told, and he could feel it true, 
‘That most unfairly dealt the trusted few; 
No purtners would they in their office take, 
Nor clear accounts at annual meetings make ; 
Aloud our hero in the vestry spoke 
Of hidden deeds, and vow'd to draw the cloak ; 
It was the poor man’s cause, and he for one 
Was quite determined to see justice done : 
His foes affected laughter, then disdain, 
They too were loud and threat’ning, but in vain ; 
The pauper's friend, their foe, arose and spoke 

again: 

Fierecly he cried, “Your garbled statements show 
That you determine-we shall nothing know; 
But we shall bring your hidden crimes to light, 
Give you to shame, and to the poor their right.” 





Virtue like this might some approval ask— 
But Conscience sternly said, “ You wear a mask ” 
“ At least,” said Fulham, “If I have a view 
To serve myself, I serve the public too.” 


Fulham, though check’d, retain’d his former zeal, 
And this the cautious rogues began to feel: 
*Zhns will he ever bark,” in peevish tone, 

An elder uied— the cur must have a.bone:”” 
They then began to hint, and to begin 

Was all they needed—it was felt within ; 

In terms less veil’d an offer then was made, 
Though distant still, it fail’d not to persuade : 
More plainly then was every point proposed, 
Approved, accepted, and the bargain closed, 

“ Th’ exulting paupers hail’d their friend’s success, 
And bade adieu to murmurs and distress.” 


Alas! their friend had now superior light, 
And, view'd hy that, he found that all was right; 
“ There were no errors, the disbursements small; 
This was the truth, and truth was due to all.” 


And rested Conscience? No! she would not rest, 
Yet was content with making a protest: 
Some acts she now with less resistance bore, 
Nor took alarm so quickly as before : 

Like those in towns besieged, who every ball 
At firet with terror view, and dread them all, 
But, grown familiar with the scenes, they fear 
The danger leas, as it approaches near ; 

So Conscience, more familiar with the view 
Of growing evils, less attentive grew: 

Yet he who felt some pain, and dreaded more, 
Gave a peace-offering to the angry poor. 





Thus had he quiet—but the time was brief, 
From his new triumph sprang « cause of grief; 
Th office join’d, and acting with the rest, 

He must admit the sacramental te 








: And is more startled by a 
Than when the foulest cries 


Conscience 


‘On easy terms Il] make Bsr «ne ¢. 


To thy neighbour's | (No rules of hers, no laws had he perused, 
Nor knew the tenets he by rote abused ;) 

Yet Conscience here arose more fierce 
Than when she told of robbery and wrong; 
“ Change his religion! No 
That was a blow no conscience could endure.” 


and atrong, 


! he must be sure 


Though friend to virtue, yet she oft abides 
In early notions, fix'd by erring guides; 
call trom those, 
her rest oppose ; 
By error taught, by prejudice misled, 
She yields her rights, and fancy rules instead ; 
When Conscience all her stings and terror deals, 
Not as truth dictates, but as fancy feels: 
And thus within our hero’s troubled breast, 
Crime was less torture than the odious test. 
New forms, new measures, he must now embrace, 
With sad conviction that they warr'd with grace; 
To his new church no former friend would come, 
‘They scarce preferr'd her to the church of Rome: 
But thinking much, and weighing guilt and gain, 
and he commuted for her pain; 
Then promised Fulham to retain his creed, 
And their peculiar paupers still to feed ; 
Their attic-room (in secret) to attend, 
And not forget he was the preacher's friend ; 
‘Thus he proposed, and Conscience, troubled, tried, 
And wanting peace, reluctantly complied. 


Now care subdued, and apprehensions gone, 
Tn peace our hero was aspiring on ; 
Bat short the period—soon a quarrel rose, 
Fierce in the birth, and fatal in the close ; 
With times of truce between, which rather proved 
That both were weary, than that either loved, 


Fulham e’en now disliked the heavy thrail, 
And for her death would in his anguish call, 
As Rome’s mistaken friend exclaim'd, Let Car. 

thage fall! 

So felt our hero, so his wish express’, * 
Against this powerful sprite—delenda est ; 
Rome in her conquest saw not danger near, 
Freed from her rival, and without a fear; 
So, Conscience conquer'd, men perceive how free, 
But not how fatal such a state must be. 
Fatal not free our hero's; foe or friend, 
Conscience on him was destined to attend: 
She dozed indeed, grew dull, nor seem’d to spy 
Crime following crime, and each of deeper dye; 
But all were noticed, and the reckoning time 
With her account came on—crime following crime. 


This, once a foe, now brother in the trust, 
Whom Fulham late described as fair and just, 
Was the sole guardian of a wealthy maid, 
Placed in his power, and of his frown afraid: 
Not quite an idiot, for her busy brain 
Sought, by poor cunning, trifling points to gain; 


Success in childish projects her delight, 
She took no heed of each 


important right. 
The friendly parties met-—the guardian cried, 


“Tam too old; my songs have each a bride: 


Martha, my ward, would make an eas wife ; 
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* Yet not obey,” said Fulham, “ for your fools, 
Female and male, are obstinate as mules,” 


Some points adjusted, these new friends agreed, 
Proposed the day, and hurried on the deed. 


“"'Tis a vile act,” said Conscience :—*It will 
prove,” 

Replied the bolder man, “ an act of love ; 
Her wicked guardian might the girl have sold 
To endless misery for a tyrant’s gold ; 
Now tay her life be happy—for I mean 
To keep my temper even and serene.” 
*T-cannot thus compound,” the spirit cried, 
“Nor have my lawa thus broken and defied : 
This is a fraud, a bargain for a wile; 
Expect my vengeance, or amend your life.” 


The wife was pretty, trifling, childish, weak ; 
She could not think, but would not cease to speak : 
This he forbad—she took the caution ill, 

And boldly rose against his sovereign will; 
With idiot-cunning she would watch the hour, 
When friends were present, to dispute his power : 
With tyrant-craft, he then was still and calm, 
But raised in private terror and alarm: 

By many trials, she perceived how far 

To vex and tease, without an open war, 

And be discover'd that so weak a mind 

No art could lead, and no compulsion bind 

The rudest force would fuil such mind to tame, 

- And she was callous to rebuke and shame ; 
Proud of her wealth, the power of law she knew, 
And would assist him in the spending too : 

His threat'ning words with insult she defied, 
To all his reasoning with a stare replied; 
And when he begg‘d her to attend, would say, 
“Attend 1 will—but let me have my way.” 


Nor rest had Conscience : “ While you merit pain 
From me,” she said, “ you seek redress in vain.” 
His thoughts were gricvous: “ All that I possess 
From this wild bargain adds to my distress ; 

To pass a life with one who will not mend, 
Who cannot love, nor save, nor wisely spend, 
Ts a vile prospect, and I see no end; 

For if we part, F must of course restore 
Much of her money, and must wed no more. 


“Ts there no way ?”’—here Conscience rose in 
power, 
“Qh! fly the danger of this fatal hour ; 
I am thy Conscience, faithful, fond, and true, 
Ah, fly this thought, or evil must ensue; 
Fall on thy knees, and pray with all thy soul, 
Thy purpose banish, thy design control ; 
Let every hope of such advantage cease, 
Or never more expect a moment's peace.” 





Th’ afftighten’d man a due attention paid, 
Felt the rebuke, and the command obey’d. 


Again the wife rebell’d, again express’d 
A love for pleasure—a contempt of rest; 


Those who pleased her, ner deign to ask for leave.” 


Who pleased her, said she ?—I "ll be certain who—" 

“Take heed,” said Conscience, “ what thou mean’st 
to do: 

Ensnare thy wife ?”— Why yes,” he must confess, 

“It might be wrong—but there was no redress ; 

Beside, to think,” said he, “is not to sin.” 

“ Mistaken man !” replied the power within. 

No guest unnoticed to the lady came, 

He judged th’ event with mingled joy and shame; 

jor he withdrew, and scem'd to leave her free, 

But still as watchful as a lynx was he; 

| Meanwhile the wite was thoughtless, cool, and gay, 

| And, without virtue, hud no wish to stray. 


Though thus opposed, his plans were no: resign’d ; ~ 
“ Revenge,” said he, “will prompt that daring mind: 
Refused supplies, insulted and distress’d, 
Enraged with me, and near a favourite guest— 
‘Then will her vengeance prompt the daring deed, 
Aud I shall watch, detect her, and be freed.” 


There was a youth—but let me hide the nume, 
With all the progress of this deed of shame; 
He hud his views—on him the husband cast 
[lis net, and saw him in his trammels fast. 


“ Pause but a moment—think what you intend,” 
Said the roused sleeper: “I am yet a friend: 
Must all our days in enmity be spent?” 

“No!” and he paused—* I surely shall repent :” 

‘Then hurried on—the evil plan was laid, 

‘Lhe wife was guilty, and her friend betray'd, 

And Fulham gain’d his wish, and for his will was 
paid. 


Had crimes loss weighty on the spirit press'd, 
This troubled Conscience might have sunk to rest; 
And, like a foolish guard, been bribed to peace, 
By a fulse promise, that offence should cease ; 
Past faults had seem’d familiar to the view, 
Confused if many, and obscure though true ; 

And Conscience, troubled with the dull account, * 

Had dropp’d her tale,and stumber'd o'er tht amount: 

But, struck by daring guilt, alert she rose, 

Disturb’d, alarm’d, and could no more repose ; 

All hopes of friendship, and of peace, were past, 

And every view with gloom was overcast. 

Hence from that day, that day of shame and sin, 

Arose the restless enmity within; 

On no resource could Fulham now rely, 

Doom’d all expedients, and in vain, to try ; 

For Conscience, roused, sat boldly on her throne, 

Watch’d every thought, attack’d the foe alone, 

And with envenom’d sting drew forth the inward 
groan: 

; Expedients fail’d that brought relief before, 

‘In vain his alms gave comfort to the poor, 

Give what he would, to him the comfort came no 
more: 

| Not prayer avail'd, and when (his crimes confess'd) 

He felt some ease—she said—* are they redress'd? 

You still retain the profit, and be sure, 


{Long as it lusts, this anguish shall endure.” 
““ She, whom she pleased, would visit, would receive 





Fulham still tried to soothe her, cheat, mislead ; 
ut Conscience Isid her finger on the deed. 
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He tried expel her, but was sure to find 

Her strength increased by all that he design’d ; 

Nor ever was his groan more loud and deep, 

Than when refresh’d she rose from momentary 
sleep, 


Now desperate grown, weak, harass'd, and afraid, 
From new allies he sought for doubtful aid; 
To thought itself he strove to bid adieu, 
And from devotion to diversions flew ; 
; He took a poor domestic for a slave, 
{Though Avarice grieved to see the price he gave ;) 
Upon his board, once frugal, press'd a load 
Of viands rich, the appetite to goad ; 

. The longsprotracted meal, the sparkling cup, 
Fought with his gloom, and kept his courage up: 
Soon as the morning came, there met his eyes 
Accounts of wealth, that he might reading rise; 
To profit thon he gave some active hours, 

Till food and wine again should renovate his powers: 

Yet, spite of all defence, of every aid, 

The watchful foe her close attention paid ; 

In every thoughtful moment, on she press’d, 

And gave at once her dagger to his breast ; 

He waked at midnight, and the fears of sin, 

As waters, through a bursten dam, broke in; 

Nay, in the banquet, with his friends around, 

When all their cares and half their crimes were 

drown'd, 

Would some chance act awake t 

And care and crime in all their 

The news is read, a guilty victi 
And troubled looks proclaim the hosom.stings ; 
Sento pair are wed ; this brings the wife in view, 
And some divorced : this shows the parting too ; 
Nor can he hear of evil word or deed, 
But they to thought, and thought to sufferings lead. 


he slumbering fear, 
strength appear : 
m swings, 





Such was his life—no other changes came, 
The hurrying day, the conscious night the same; 
The night of horror—when he starting cried, 

To the poor startled sinner at his side; 

“Is it in law? am I condemn'd to die? 

Let me escape !——1 give—oh ! let me fly— 
How ! but a dream—no judges! dungeon! hain! 
Or these grim mon !—T will not sleep again— 
Will thou, dread being! thas thy promise keep? 
Day is thy time—and wilt thon murder sleep ? 
Sorrow and want Tepose, and wilt thou come, 

Nor give one hour of pure untroubled gloom? 


“Oh! Conscience! Conscience! 
faithful friend, 
Him canst thon comfort, ease, relieve, defend ; 
Bat ifhe will thy friendly checks forego, 
Thou art, oh! woe for me, his deadliest foe 


man’s most 
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ADVICE; OR, THE ‘SQUIRE AND THE PRIEST. 
His hours fit’d up with riots, banquets, sports, — 
And never noted him in any stady, 
Any retirement, any sequestration. 

pT ae 








I wilt converse with iron-witted fools, 
With unrespective boya; nune are for me, 
Who look into me with considerate eyes. 
Rickard I11, act iv, sane 2 
You cram these words into ming enrs, against 


‘The stomach of my sense. Be 
Tempest, act ii, scone 1. 





| A weactay lord of far-extended land 

Had all that pleased him placed at his command; 

Widow’d of late, but finding much relief 

In the world’s comforts, he dismiss'd his grief; 
He was by marriage of his daughters eased, 

land knew his sons could marry if they pleased ; 

Meantime in travel he indulged the boys, 

And kept no spy nor partner of his joys. 


These joys, indeed, were of the grosser kind, 
That fed the cravings of an earthly mind; 
A mind that, conscious of its own excess, ‘ 
j Pelt the reproach his neighbours would express, 
Long at th’ indulgent board he loved to sit, 
Where joy was laughter, and profanenesa wit; 
And such the guest and manners of the hall, 
No wedded lady on the *squire would call : 
Here reign'd a favourite, and her triumph gain’d 
O'er other favourites who before had reign’d ; 
Reserved and modest seem’d the nymph to be, 
Knowing her lord was charm’d with modesty ; 
For he, a sportsman keen, the more enjoy’d, 
The greater value had the thing destroy’d, 


, that, from a wife releaged, 
He would no more give trouble to a priest ; 
Scem’d it not, then, ungrateful and unkind, 
That he should trouble from the priesthood find ? 
The church he honour'd, and he gave the due 
And full respect to every son he knew : 

But envied those who had the luck to meet * 

A gentle pastor, civil and discreet ; 

Who never bold and hostile sermon penn’d, 

To wound a sinner, or to shame a friend ; 

One whom no being either shunn’d or fear’d, 
Such must be loved wherever they appear’d, 


Our ‘squire declared, 


Not such the stern old rector of the time, 
Who soothed no culprit, and who spared no crime; 
Who would his fears and his contempt express 
For irreligion and licentiousness ; 
Of him our village lord, his guests among, 
By speech vindictive Proved his feelings stung. 


“Were he a bigot,” said the *squire, “ whose zeal 
Condemn’d us all, I should disdain to feel: 
| But when a man of Parts, in college train’d, 
Prates of our conduct—who would not be pain’d? 
While he declaims (where no one dares reply) 
On men abandon'd, grov’ling in the sty 
(Like beasts in human shape) of shameless 
Yet with a patriot’s zeal I stand the shock 
Of vile rebuke, example to his flock : 
; But let this rector, thus severe and proud, 
Change his wide surplice for a narrow shroud, 
And I will place within his seat a youth, 
i Train’d by the Graces, to explain the truth 3 
i Then shall the fock with gentle hand be led, 
| By wisdom won, and by’ cempassion fed.” 


This purposed teacher was a sister's ann 


luxary. 
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And she had early train’d for this ernploy 

The pliant talents of ber college-boy = 

At various times her letters painted all 

Her ‘brother's views—the manners of the hall; 
The rector's harshness, and the mischief made 


By chiding those whom preachers should persuade :' 





This led the youth to views of easy life, 

A friendly patron, an obliging wife; 

His tithe, his glebe, the garden and the steed, 
With books as many as he wish'd to read. 


All this accorded with the uncle’s will ; 
He loved a priest compliant, easy, still ; 
Sums he had often to his favourite sent, 
“To be,” he wrote, “in manly freedom spent; 
For well it pleased his spirit to assist 
An honest lad, who scorn’d a Methodist :”” 
His mother too, in her maternal care, 
Bade him of canting hypocrites beware ; 
Who from his duties would his heart seduce, 
And make his talents of no earthly use. 


Soon must a trial of his worth be made— 
The ancient priest is to the tomb convey'd ; 
And the youth summon'd from a serious friend, 
His guide and host, new duties to attend. 


Three months before, the nephew and the 'squire 
Saw mutual worth to praise and to admire ; 
And though the one too early left his wine, 
The other still exclaim’d—* My boy will shine : 
Yes, I perceive that he will soon improve, 
And I shall form the very guide I love ; 
Decent abroad, he will my name defend, 
And, when at home, be social and unbend.” 


The plan was specious, for the mind of James 
Accorded duly with his unclo’s schemes : 
He then aspired not to a higher name 
‘Than sober clerks of moderate talents claim ; 
Gravely to pray, and rev’rendly to preach, 
Was all he saw, good youth ! within his reach : 
Thus may a mass of sulphur long abide, 
Cold and inert, but to the flame applied, 
Kindling it blazes, and consuming turns 
To smoke and poieon, as it boils and burns. 


James, leaving college, to a preacher stray’d; 
What call'd, he knew not—but the call obey” 
Mild, idle, pensive, ever led by those 
Who could some specious novelty propose ; 
Humbly he listen’d, while the preacher dwelt 
On touching themes, and strong emotions felt ; 
And in this night was fix’d that pliant will 
‘To one sole point, and he retains it still, 





At first his care was to himself confined ; 
Himeelf assured, he gave it to mankind : 
His zeal grew active—honest, earnest zeal, 
And comfort dealt to him, he long’d to deal ; 
He to his favourite preacher now withdrew, 
‘Was taught to teach, instructed to subdue ; 
And train’d for ghostly warfare, when the call 
Of his new duties reach’d him frem the hall. 


Now to the ‘squire, although alert and stout, 
Came unexpected an attack of gout; 
And the grieved patron felt such serious pain, 
He never thought toSéc a church again : 





Before the patron could himself rejoice 

(His pain still lingering) in the general voice ; 
For he imputed all this early fume 

To graceful manner, and the well-known name ; 
And to himself assumed a share of praise, 

For worth and talents he was pleased to raise. 


A month had flown, and with it fled disease ; 
What pleased before, began again to please ; 
Emerging daily from his chamber’s gloom, 

He found his old sensations hurrying home ; 
Then call’d his nephew, and exclaim’d, “ My boy 
Let us again the balm of life enjoy ; 

The foe has left me, and I deem it right, 

Should he return, to arm me for the fight,” 


Thus spoke the ’squire, the favourite nymy 
stood by, 

And view'd the priest with insult in her eye: 
She thrice had heard him when he boldly spoke 
On dangerous points, and fear’d he would revok 
For James she loved not—and her manner told, 
“This warm affection will be quickly cold :” 
And still she feared impression might be made 
Upon a subject, nervous and decay’d ; 
She knew her danger, and had no desire 
Of reformation in the gallunt ’squire ; 
And felt an envious pleasure in her breast 
‘To see the rector daunted and distreas'd. 


Again the uncle to the youth applied— 
“Cast, my dear lad, that cursed gloom aside: 
There are for all things time and place; appear 
Grave in your pulpit, and be merry here: 

Now take your wine—for woes a sure resource, 
And the best prelude to a long discourse.” 


James half obey'd, but cast an angry eye 
On the fair lass, who still stood watchful by ; 
Resolving thus, “I have my fears—but still 
I must perform my duties, and I will: 

No love, no interest, shall my mind control ; 
Better to lose my comforts than my soul; 
Better my uncle’s favour to abjure, 

‘Than the upbraidings of my heart endure.” 


He took his glass, and then address'd the ’squit 
“T feel not well, permit me to retire.” 
The 'squire conceived that the ensuing day 
Gave him these terrors for the grand essay, 
When he himself should this young preacher try 
And stand before him with observant eye ; 
This raised compassion in his manly breast, 
And he would send the rector to his rest : 
Yet first, in soothing voice—* A moment stay, 
And these suggestions of a friend obey ; 
Treasure these hints, if fame or peace you prize 
The bottle emptied, I shall close my eyes. 


* On every priest a two-fold care attends, 
To prove his talents, and insure his friends ; 
First, of the first—your stores at once produce, 
And bring your reading to its proper use: 

On doctrines dwell, and every point enforce 
By quoting much, the scholar’s sure resource ; 
For he alone can show us on each head 

What ancient schoclmen and sage fathers said 
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Is faith your subject, and you judge it right 

>On theme so dark to cast a ray of light? 

Be it that fiith the orthodox maintain, 

Found in the rubrick, what the erceds explain ; 
Fail not to show us on this ancient f.ith 

(And quote the passage) what some martyr saith : 
Dwell not one mement on a faith that shocks 
The minds of men sincere and orthodox ; 

That gloomy faith, that robs the wounded mind 
Of all the comfort it was wont to find 

From virtuous acts, and to the soul denies 

Its proper due for aling and charities ; 

‘That partial faith, that, weighing sins alone, 
Lets nog a virtue for a fault atone ; 

That starving faith, that would our tables clear, 
And make one dreadful Lent of all the year; 
And cruel too, for this is ith that rends 
Confidiug beauties from protecting friends; 

A faith that all embracing, what a gloom 

Deep and terrific o'er the land would come! 
What scenes of horror would that time disclose ! 
No sight but misery, and no sound but woes; 
Your noble faith, in loftier tle convey’d, 

Shall be with praise and adiiration paid: 

On points like these your hearers all admire 

A preacher's depth, and nothing more require ; 
Shall we a studious youth to college send, 

That every clown his words may comprehend ? 
“Tis for your glory, when your bearers own 
Your learning matchless, but the sense unknown. 


“Thus honour gain’d, learn now to gaina friend, 
And the sure way is—never to offend ; 
For, James, consider—what your neighbours do 
Is their own business, and concerns not you: 
Shun all resemblance to that forward race 
Who preach of sins before a sinner's face; 
And seem as if they overlook’d a pew, 
Only to drag a failing man in view: 
Much should I feel, when groaning in disease, 
Tf u rough hand upon my limb should seize ; 
Bat great my anger, if this hand were found 
The very doctor's, who should make it sound : 
So feel our minds, young priest, so doubly feel, 
When hurt by those whose office is to heal. 


“ Yet of onr duties you must something tell, 
And must at times on sin and frailty dwell; 
Here you may preach in easy, flowing style, 
How errors cloud us, and how sins defile: 
Here bring persuasive tropes and figures forth, 
‘To show the poor'that weulth is nothing worth 5 
That they, in fact, possess an ample share 
Of the world’s good, and feel not balf its care; 
Give them this counfort, and, indeed, my gout 
In its full vigour causes me some doubt ; 

And let it always, for your zeal, sutlice 

‘That vice you combat, in the abstract—vice : 
The very captious will be quiet then; 

We ail confess we are offending men: 

In lushing sin, of every stroke beware, 

For sinners fcel, and sinners you must spare ; 
In geacral satire, every man perceives 

A slight attack, yet neither fears nor grieves; 
But name th’ offence, and you absolve the rest, 
And point the dagecr at a sinele hreact 





Poachers, and drunkards, idle rogues, who feed 
At others’ cost,a mark’d correction need : 

And all the better sort, who see your zeal, 
Will love and reverence for their pastor feel ; 
Reverence for one who can inflict the smart, 
And love, because he deals them not a part. 


“ Remember well what love and age advise ; 
A quict rector is a parish prize, 
Who in his learning has a decent pride ; 
Who to his people is a gentle guide; 
| Who only hints at failings that he sees ; 
Who loves his gtebe, his patron, and his ease, 
And finds the way to fame and profit is to please, 


The nephew answer'd not, except a sigh 
And look of sorrow might be term'd roply ; 
He saw the fearful hazard of his state, 
And held with truth and safety strong debate; 
Nor long he reason’d, for the zealous youth 
Resolved, though timid, to profess the truth ; 
And though his friend should like a lion roar, 
‘Truth would he preach, and neither less nor more 


The bells had toll’d—arrived the time of prayer 
The flock assembled, and the *squire was there: 
And now can poet sing, or proseman a 4 


The disappointment of that trying day 


As he who long had train’d a favourite steed 

| (Whose blood and bone gave promise of his speed) 
Sanguine with hope, he runs with partial eye 
O’er every feature, and his bets are high ; 

OF triumph sure, he sees the rivals start, 

And waits their coming with exulting heart 
Forestalling glory, with impatient glance, 

And sure to sce his conquering steed advance ; 
The conquering steed advances—luckleas day! 

A rival’s Herod bears the prize away, 

Nor second his, nor third, but lagging last, 

With hanging head he comes, by all surpass'd : 
Surprise and wrath the owner’s mind inflame, 
Love turns to scorn, and glory ends in shame ;— 
‘Thus waited, high in hope, the partial squire, » 
Eager to hear, impatient to admire : 

When the young preacher in the tones that find 
A certain passage to the kindling mind, 

With air and accent strange, impressive, sad, 
Alarm’d the judge—he trembled for the lad; 

| But when the text announced the power of grace, 
! Amazement scowl'd upon his clouded face, 

‘At this degenerate son of his illustrious race} 
'Staring he stood, till hope again arose, 

j That James might well define the words he chose: 
j For this he listen’d—but, alas! he found 

The preacher always on forbidden ground, 





And now the uncle left the hated pew, 
Witb James, and James’s conduct in his view: 
;A long farewell to all his favourite schemes ! 
For now no crazed fanatie’s frantic dreams 
Seem’d vile as James's conduct, or as James: 
All he had long derided, hated, fear'd, 
This from the chosen youth the uncle heard ;— 
The needicss pause, the fierce disorder’d air 
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He found his thoughts despised, his tules trans. ;'The favourite nymph, though not @ convert made, 
gress'd, {Conceived the man she scorn’d her cause would aid ;. 


And while the anger kindled in his breast, 
The pain must be endured that could not be ex- 
press’d: 
Each new idea more inflamcd his ire, 
As fuel thrown upon a rising fire: 
A hearer yet, he sought by threatening sign 
To ease his heart, and awe the young divine ; 
But James refused those angry looks to mect, 
Till he dismiss’d his flock, and left his seat : 
- Exhausted then he felt his trembling frame, 
Bat fix’d his soul—his sentiments the same}; 
. And therefore wise it scem’d to fly from rage, 
‘And seck for shelter in his parsonage : 
_ There, if forsaken, yet consoled to find 
Some comforts left though not a few resign’d ; 
There, if he lost an erring parent's Jove, 
An honest conscience must the cause approve ; 
If the nice palate were no longer fed, 
» The mind enjoy’d delicious thoughts instead ; 
And if some part of earthly good was flown, 
Still was the tithe of ten good farms his own. 


« 





Fear now, and discord, in the village reign, 
The cool remonstrate, and the meek complain ; 
But there is war within, and wisdom pleads in vain: 
Now dreads the uncle, and proclaims his dread, 
Lest the boy-priest should turn each rustic head ; 

. The certain converts cost him certain wo, 
The doubtful fear lest they should join the foe : 
Matrons of old, with whom he used to joke, 
Now pass his Honour with a pious look ; 

. Lasses, who met him once with lively airs, 
Now cross his way, and gravely walk to prayers: 
An old companion, whom he long has loved, 
By coward fears confess’d his conscience moved ; 
As the third bottle gave its spirit forth, 

- And they bore witness to departed worth, 
The friend arose, and he too would depart :— 
“Man,” said the ’squire, “thou wert not wont to 

start ; 

Hast thou attended to that foolish boy, 
‘Who would abridge all comforts, or destroy 7” 


Yes, he had listen’d, who had slumber’d long, 

And was convinced that something must be wrong: 
* But, though affected, still his yielding heart, 

And craving palate, took the uncle’s part ; 

‘Wine now oppress’d him, who, when free from wine, 

Could seldom clearly utter his design ; 

But though by nature dnd indulgence weak, 

Yet, half converted, he resolved to speak ; 

And, speaking, own'd, * that in his mind the youth 

Had gifts and learning, and that truth was truth: 

The ‘squire he honour’d, and, for his poor part, 

He hated nothing like a hollow heart: 

But ‘t was a maxim he had often tried, 

That right was right, and there he would abide ; 

He honour’d learning, and he would confess 

The preacher had his talents—more or less: 

Why not agree ? he thought the young divine 

Had no such strictness—they might drink and dine; 

‘For them sufficient—but he said before,— 

‘That truth was truth, and he-would drink no more.” 


This heard the *sqif're with mix’d contempt and 


A 





And when the spirits of her lord were low, 

‘The lass presumed the wicked cause to show : 
“Tt was the wretched life his honour led, 

And would draw vengeance on his guilty head ; 
Their loves (Heav'n knew how dreadfully distress’ 
‘The thought had made her !) were as yet unbless’d : 
And till the church had sanction’d”-—Here she saw 
The wrath that forced her trembling to withdraw, 








Add to these outward ills, some inward light, 
That show'd him all was not correct and right: 
‘Though now he less indulged—and to the poor, 
From day to day, sent alms from door to door ; 
‘Though he some case from easy virtues found, 
Yet conscience told him he could not compound; 
But must himself the darling sin deny, 

Change the whole heart—but here a heavy sigh 
Proclaim'd, “ How vast the toil! and ah! how 
weak am I!" 


James too has trouble—he divided sees 
A parish, once harmonious and at ease: 
With him united are the simply meek, 
The warm, the sad, the nervous, and the weak ; 
The rest his uncle’s save the few beside 
Who own no doctrine, and obey no guide ; 
With stragglers of each adverse camp, who lend 
Their aid to both, but each in turn offend, 


Though zealous still, yet he begins to feel 
The heat too fierce, that glows in vulgar zeal ; 
With puin he hears his simple friends relate 
Their week’s experience, and their woful state : 
With small temptation struggling every hour, 
And bravely battling with the tempting power ; 
His native sense is hurt by strange complaints 
Of inward motions in these warring saints ; 
Who never cast on sinful bait a look 
But they perceive the devil at the hook : 
Grieved, yet compell’d to smile, he finds it hard 
Against the blunders of conceit to guard ; 

He sighs to hear the jests his converts cause, 
He cannot give their erring zeal applause ; 

But finds it inconsistent to condemn 

The flights and follies he has nursed in them: 
These, in opposing minds, contempt produce, 
Or mirth occasion, or provoke abuse ; 

On each momentous theme disgrace they bring, 
And give to Scorn her poison and her sting. 
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a 
THE CONFIDANT, ; 
‘Thlok’st thou I'd make a life of jealousy, 
‘To follow atill the changes of the moon, 
‘With fresh suspicion ? 
Othello, act iii, scene 3. 

Why hast thou lost the fresh blood in thy cheeks, 
And given my treasure and my rights in thee 
To thick-eyed musing and eursed melancholy? 

Henry IV, Part}, act ii, scene 3, 


It is exceltent 
Wh Pics tin ay atresia dake: Nose par oradieieas 
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Aywa was young and lovely—in her eye 

The glance of beauty, in her check the dye; 

Her shape was slender, and her features small, 
But graceful, easy, unaffected all: 

The liveliest tints her youthful face disclosed ; 
There beauty aparkled, and there health reposed ; 
For the pure blood that flush’a that rosy cheek 
Spoke what the heart forbad the tongue to speak ; 
And told the feelings of that heart as well, 

Nay, with more candour than the tongue could tell : 
Though this fair lass had with the wealthy dwelt, 
Yet like the damsel of the cot she felt ; 

And, at the distant hint or dark surmise, 


_ The blogd into the mantling cheek would rise. 


Now Anna’s station frequent. terrors wrought 
In‘ one whose looks were with such meaning 
fraught ; 
For on a Jady, as an humble friend, 
It was her paintil office to attend. 


Her dutics here were of the usual kind— 
And some the body harass’d, some the mind: 
Billets she wrote, and tender stories read, 
To make the lady sleepy in her bed; 
She play’d at whist, but with inferior skill, 
And heard the summons as a call to drill ; 
Music was ever pleasant till she play’d 
At a request that no request convey'd ; 
The lady’s tales with anxious looks she heard, 
For sho ‘must witness what her friend averr’d: 
The lady's taste she mast in all approve, 
Hate whom she hated, whom she loved must love: 
‘These with the various duties of her place, 
With care she studied, and perform'd with grace ; 
She veil’d her troubles in a mask of ease, 
And show’d her pleasure was a power to please. 


Such were the damsel's duties ; she was poor— 
Above a servant, but with service more: 
Men on her face with careless freedom gazed, 
Nor thonght how painful waa the glow they raised ; 
A wealthy few to gain her favour tried, 
But not the favour of a grateful bride: 
They spoke their purpose with an easy air, 
That shamed and frighten'd the dependent fair; 
Past time she view’d, the passing time to cheat, 
But nothing found to make the Present swect ; 
With pensive soul she read life’s future page, 
And saw dependent, poor, repining age. 

But who shall dare ¢ assert what years may 

bring, 

When wonders from the passing hour may spring 7 
There dwelt a yeoman in the place, whose mind 
Was gentle, gcnerous, cultivated, kind ; 

r thirty years he lubour'd; fortune then 

laced the mild rustic with superior men: 
A richer Stafford who had lived to save, 
What he had treasured to the Poorer gave ; 
Who with a sober mind that treasure view’d, 
And the slight studies of his youth renew'd 
IIc not profoundly, but discréctly read, 
And a fair mind with usefal culture fed ; 
Then thought of marriage—“ But the great,” said 

ey 

‘I shall not suit, nor will the meaner me ;” 
Anna he saw, admired her modest air; 
He thought her virtuous, and he knew her fair; 








Love raised his pity for her humble state, 

And prompted wishes for her happier fate ; 

No pride in money would his feelings wound, 
Nor vulgar manners hurt him and confound ; 
He then the lady at the halt address'd, 
jSought her consent, and his regard express’d ; 
Yet if some cause his earnest wish denied, 

He begg'd to know it, and he bow’d and sigh’d. 


| The lady own’d that she was loth to part, 
|But praised the damsel for her gentle heart, 
Her pleasing person, and her blooming health; 
But ended thus, “ Her virtue is her wealth.” 


“Then is she rich !” 
“But whence, so please 


“A placeman’s child was Anna, one who died 
And left a widow by afflictions tried ; 
She to support her infant daughter strove, | 
But early left the object of her love; 
Her youth, her beauty, and her orphan-state 
Gave a kind countess interest in her fate ; 
With her she dwelt, and still might dwelling be, 
When the earl’s folly caused the lass to flee; 
A second friend was she compell’d to shun. 
By the rude offers of an uncheck'd son ; 
I found her then, and with a mother's love 
Regard the gentle girl whom you approve ; 
Yet, e’en with me protection is not peace, 
Nor man’s designs, nor beauty’s triul, cease ; 
Like sordid boys by costly fruit they feel, 
They will not purchase, but they try to steal.” 


he cried, with lively air; 
you, came a lass so fair 7” 





Now this good lady, like a witness true, 
Told but the truth, and all the truth she knew; 
And ’tis our duty and our pain to show 
‘Truth this good lady had not means to know. 
Yes, there was lock’d within the damael’s breast 
A fact important to be now confess’d 3 
Gently, my muse, th’ afflicting tale relate, 
And have some feeling for a sister's fate, 


Where Anna dwelt, a conquering hero came, 
An Irish captain, Sedley was his name; 
And he too had that same prevailing art, 
That gave soft wishes to the virgin's heart ; 
In years they differ’d; he had thirty scen 
When this young beauty counted just fifteen ;} 
But still they were a lovely lively pair, 
And trod on earth as if they trod on air. 


On love, delightful theme! the captain dwelt, 
With force still growing with the hopes he felt; 
But with some caution and reluctance told, + 
He had a father crafty, harsh, and old; 

Who, as possessing much, would much expect, 
Or both, for ever, from his love reject : 

Why then offence to one so powerful give, 
Who (for their comfort) had not long to live ? 


With this poor prospect the deluded maid, 
In words confiding, was indeed betray'd ; 
And, soon?as terrors in her besom rose, 

The hero fled; they hinder’d his repose. 
Deprived of him, she to a parent’s breast 
Her secrets trusted, and her uains express'd : 
Let ber to town (so prudence urged) repair, 
To shun disgrace, at least to hide it there ; 
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But erc she went, the luckicss damsel pray’d 

‘A chosen friend might lend her kindly aid: 

“Yes; my soul’s sister, my Eliza, come, 

Hear her last sigh, and case thy Anna’s doom :” 

«is a fool's wish,” the angry father cried, 

But, lost in troubles of his own, complied : 

And dear Eliza to her friend was seut, 

T’ indulge that wish, and be her punishment; 

The time arrived, and brought a tenfold dread ; 

The time was pust, and all the terror fled; 

‘The intant died; the feee resumed each charm, 

And reason now brought trouble and alarm: 

“Should her Bliza—no! she was too just, 

Too good and kind—but ah! too young to trust.” 

Anna return’d, her former place resumed, 

‘And faded beauty with new grace re-bloom'd, 

‘And if some whispers of the past were heard, 

They died innoxious, as no cause appear’d; 

Bat other cures on Anna’s bosom press’d, 

She saw her father gloomy and distress’d; 

He died o’erwhelm’d with debt, and soon was shed 

The filial sorrow o'er a mother dead : 

She fought Eliva’s arms, that taithfal friend was 
wed; 

Then was compassion by the countess shown, 

And all th’ adventures of her lite are known. 








And now beyond her hopes—no longer tried 
, By slavish awe—she lived a yeomun’s bride ; 

* Then bless’d her lot, and with a grateful mind 
‘Was careful, cheorful, vigilant, and kind: 

The gentle husband felt supreme deliglit, 
Bless’d by her joy, and happy in her sight; 
He saw with pride in overy friend and guest 
High admiration and regard express’d : 

With greater pride, and with superior joy, 

He look'd exulting on his first-born boy : 

To her fond breast the wife her infant strain’d, 
Some feclings utter'd, sotne were not explain’d ; 
And she enraptured with her treasure grew, 
The sight familiar, but the pleasure new. 


‘Yet there appear’d within that tranquil state 
Some threat’ning prospect of uncertain fate; 
Between the married when a secret lie 
It wakes suspicion from enforced disguise ; 

Still thought the wife upon her absent friend, 
With all that must upon her trath depend; 

* There is no being in the world beside, 

Who can discover what that friend will hide; 
Who knew the fact, knew not iny name or state, 
Who these can tell can not the fact relate; 

But thou, Eliza, canst the whole impurt, 

And all my safety is thy generous heart.” 








Mix’d with these fears—but light and transient 
these— 

Filed years of peace, prosperity, and ease: 
So tranquil all that scarce a gloomy day 
For days of gloom unmix'd prepared the way; 
One eve, the wife, still happy in her state, 
Sang gaily, thoughtless of approaching fate: 
Then came a letter, that (received in dread 
Not unobserved) she in confusion rend; 
The substance this—.Her friend rejoiced to find 
That she had richeg‘with a grateful mind ; 
iste noe Flice- had fon nlion ta nlede. 
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That every scheme her wandering husband tried, 
Pain'd while he lived, and perish’d when he died” 

She then of want in angry style complain’d, 

Her child a burden to her life remain’d, 

Her kindred shunn’d her prayers, no friend her 
soul sustain’d. 







“Yet why neglected? Dearest Anna knew 
Her worth once tried, her friendship ever true; 
“She hoped, she trusted, though by wants oppress’d, 
'o lock the treasured secret in her breast ; 

et, vex’d by trouble, must apply to onc, 

“or kindness due to her for kindness done.” 


In Anna’s mind was tumult, in her face 
lushings of dread had momentary pluce : 

!*T roust,” she judged, “ these cruc] lines expose, 
Or feurs, or worse than fears,-my crime disclose.” 


‘The letter shown, he said, with sober smile— 
“ Anna, your friend has not a friendly style: 
'say, where could you with this fair lady dwell, 
| Who boasts of secrets that she scorns to tell 7” 
|* At school,” she answer’d: he “at school !” replied; 
|“ Nay, then [ know the secrets you would hide 
Some longings these, without dispute, 
Some youthiul gaspings for forbidden fruit ; 
Why so disorder’d, love? are such the crimes 
That give us sorrow in our graver times ? 
Come, take a present for your friend, and rest 
In perfect peace—you find you are confess'd.” 








This cloud, though past, alarm'd the conscious 
wife, 2 

Presaging gloom and sorrow for her life; 
Who to her answer join’d a fervent prayer, 
|‘That her Eliza would a sister spare: 
If she again—but was there cause ?—should send, 
Let her direct—and then she named a friend: 
A sad expedient untried friends to trust, 
And to fear the tried may be unjus 
Such is his pain, who, by his debt oppress’d, 
Seeks by new bonds a temporary rest. 


Few were her peaceful days till Anna read 
The words she dreaded, and had cause to dread :~ 










“Did she believe, did she, unkind, suppose 
thus Eliza’s friendship was to close ? 

No! though she tried, and her desire was plain, 
To break the friendly bond, she strove in vain: 
| Ask’d she for silence? why so loud the call, 
|And yet the token of her love so small ? 

By means like these will you attempt to bind 

! And cheek the movements of an injured mind? 
!Poor as I am, I shall be proud to show 

What dangerous secrets ] may safely know: 
Scerets to men of jealous minds convey’d, 

. Have many a noble house in ruins laid: 

Anna, I trust, although with wrongs beset, 
And urged by want, I shall be faithful yet; 

ut what temptation may from these arise, 

‘0 take a slighted woman by surprise, 

comes a subject for your serious care— 

i For who offends, must for offence prepare.* 

















Perplex'd, dismay’d, the wife foresaw her doom 
A day deferr’d was yet a day to come; 
Loh er ee ey) ee ee eee Pe ae OD 
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~The faithful husband, 


.That lovamay not 
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Better to die than Stafford’s scorn to meet, . 

gra her strange friend perhaps would be discreet : 
resents she sent, and made a strong appeal 

Ho woman's feelings, bugging her to feel; 

With too mach toree she wrote of jealous men, 

And her tears falling spoke beyond her pen; 

Eliza’s silence she again implored, 

And promised all that prudence could afford. 


For looks composed and careless Anna tried; 
She seem'd in’ trouble, and unconseious sigh'd: 
who devoutly loved 
His silent partner, with concern Teproved : 
aV bat sceret sorrows on my Anna press, 
partake, nor care redress?” 
“ None, none,” she answer'd, with a look so kind, 
That the fond man determined to be blind. 


A few succeeding weeks of brief repose 
In Anna's cheek revived the faded rose ; 
A hue like this the western sky displays, 
That glows awhile, and withers as we gaze. 


Again the friend's tormenting letter came— 
“The wants she suffer’d were affection’s shame ; 
She with her child a life of terrors led, 
Unhappy fruit! but ofa luwful bed: 

Her friend was tasting every bliss in life, 

The joyful mother, and the wealthy wife ; 
While she was placed in doubt, in fear, in want, 
To starve on trifles that thp happy grant; 
Poorly for all her faithfal silence paid, 

And tuntalized by ineffectual aid: 

She could not thus a beggar’s lot endure ; 

She wanted something permanent and sure + 

Tf they were friends, then equal he their lot, 
And she was free to speak if they were not.” 


Despair and terror seized the wife, to find 
The artful workings of a vulgar mind: 
Money she had not, but the hint of dress 
‘Taught her new bribes, new terrors to tedress ; 
Site with such feeling then described her woes, 
That envy’s self might on the view repose; 
Then to a mother's pains she made appeal, 
And painted grief like one compell'd to feel. 


Yes! so she felt, that in her air, her face, 
Jn every purpose, and in every place ; 
Io her slow motion, in her languid mien, 


The grict, the sickness of her soul were seen. 





OF some mysterious ill the husband sure, 
Desired to trace it, for he hoped to cure; 
Something he knew obscurcly, and had scen 
His wife attend a cottage on the green ; 

Love, loth to wound, endured conjecture long, 
Till fear would speak, and spoke in language strong. 


‘All T must know, 


my Anna—truly know 
Wh 


ence these emotions, terrors, troubles flow ; 
me thy grief, and I will fairly prove 
Mine is no selfish, no ungenerous love.” 











Now Anna's soul the seat of strife became, 
Fear with respeet contended, love with shame ; 
But fear prevailing was the ruling guide, 
Prescribing what to show and what to hide. 






“It is my friend,” she 


id—* But why disclose 
Bee oe eee 








Yes, she has grieved me by her fond complaints, 
The wrongs she suffers, the distress she paints ; 
Something we do—but she afflicts me still, 

And says, with power to help, I want the wills 
‘This plaintive style E pity and excuse, 

Help when I can, and grieve when I refuse ; 
But here my useless sorrows I resign, 

And will be happy in a love like thine.” 

The husband doubted; he was kind but cool :. 
“Tis a strong friendship to arise at school ; 
Once more then, love, once more the sufferer aid, 
I too can pity, but I must upbraid; 

OF these vain feclings then th y bosom free, 

Nor be o'erwhelm’d by uscless sympathy.” 








The wife again despatch'd the useless bribe, 
Again essay’d her terrors to describe ; 
Again with kindest words entreated peace, 
And bege’d her offerings for a time might cease, 


A calm succeeded, but too like the one 
That causes terror ere the storni cames on: 
A secret sorrow lived in Anna’s heart, 
In Stafford’s mind a secret fear of art; 
Not long they lasted—this determined foe 
Knew all her claims, and nothing would forego; 
Aguin her letter came, where Anna Tread, 
“ My child, one cause of my distress, is dead ; 
Heav'n has my infant” “ Heartlesa wretch !* she 

cried, 

“Ts this thy joy” “Tam no longer tied : 
Now will I, hast'ning to my friend, partake 
Her cares and comforts, and no more forsake ; 
Now shail we both in equal stition move, 
Save that my friend enjoys a husband’s love."® 


Complaint and threats so strong the wife amazed, 
Who wildly on her cottage-neighbour gazed ; 
Her tones, her trembling, first betray’d her grief; 
When floods of tears gave anguish its relief. 


She fear'd that Stafford would refuse assent, 
And knew her selfish friend would not relent ; 
She must petition, yet delay'd the task, 
Ashamed, afraid, and yet compelPd to ask ; 
Unknown to him some object fill'd her mind, 
And, once suspicious, he became unkind : 
They sate one evening, each absorb'd in gloom, 
When, hark! a noise, and, rushing to the room; 
The friend tripp’d lightly in, and laughing seid, 

“I come.” 

Anna received her with an anxious mind, 

And meeting whisper'd, “Is Eliza kind 2” 
Reserved and cool, the liusband sought to prove 
The depth and force of this mysterious love. 

To nought that pass’d between the stranger-friend 
And his meck partner seem’d he to attend ; 

But, anxious, listen'd to the lightest word 

That might some knowledge of his guest afford ; 
And learn the reason one to him so dear 

Should feel such fondness, yet betray such fear. 


Soon he perceived this uninvited guest, 
Unwelcome too, a sovereign power Poesess’d ; 
Lofty she was and careless, while the meek 
And humbled Anna was afraid to speak : 
AS mite che Iieten’? wk. oe ew 
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Telling her idle tales with all the glee 

Of careless and unfeeling levity. 

With calm good sense he knew his wife endued, 
And now with wounded pride her conduct view'd ; 
Her speech was low, her every look convey’d— 
“T am a slave, subservient and afraid.” 

All trace of comfort vanish'd if she spoke, 

The noisy friend upon her purpose broke ; 

To her remarks with insolence replicd, 

And her assertions doubted or denicd ; 

While the meek Anna like an infant shook, 
Woe-struck and trembling at the serpent’s look. 


“There is,” said Stafford, “ yes, there is a cause— 
This creature frights her, overpowers and awes.” 


Six weeks had pass’d—* In truth, my love, this: 


friend 
Has liberal notions ; what does she intend ? 
Without a hint she came, and will she stay 
Till she receives the hint to go away ?” 


Confused the wife replied, in spite of truth, 
“Tlove the dear companion of my youth.” 
“"P is well,” said Stafford ; “then your loves renew ; 
Trust me, your rivals, Anna, will be few.” 


Though playful this, she felt too much distress'd 
admit the consolation of a jest ; 
Ill she reposed, and in her dreams would sigh, 
And, murmuring forth her anguish, beg to die ; 
With sunken cyc, slow pace, and pallid cheek, 
She look’d confusion, and she fear'd to speak. 


All this the friend beheld, for, quick of sight, 
She knew the husband eager for her flight ; 
And that by force alone she could retain 
The lasting comforts she had hope to gain: 
She now perceived, to win her post for life, 
She must infuse fresh terrors in the wife; 
Must bid to friendship's feebler ties adieu, 
And boldly claim the object in her view : 
She saw the husband's love, and knew the power 
Her friend might use in some propitious hour. 


Meantime the anxious wife, from pure distress 
Assuming courage, said, “I will confess ; 
But with her children felt a parent's pride, 
And sought once more the hated truth to hide. 


Offended, grieved, impatient, Stafford hore 
The odious change till he could bear no more; 
A friend to truth, in speech and action plain, 
He held all fraud and cunning in disdain ; 
But, fraud to find, and falsehood to detect, 
For once he fled to measures indirect. 


One day the friends were seated in that room 
The guest with care adorn’d, and named her home : 
To please the cyc, there curious prints were placed, 
And some light volumes to amuse the taste ; 
Letters and music, on a table laid, 

The favourite studies of the fair betray'd; 
Beneath the window was the toilet spread, 
And the fire gleam’d upon a crimson bed. 


Tn Anna’s looks and falling tears were seen 
How interesting had their subjects been : 
“Oh! then,” resumed the friend, * F plainly find 
That you and Stafford know each other’s mind ; 
I must depart, must on the world be thrown. 


But shall I carry, and to please a foe, 
A painful secret in my bosom? No! 
Think not your friend a reptile you may tread 
Beneath your feet, and say, the worm is dead ; 

J have some fecling, and will not be made 

The scorn of her whom love cannot persuade : 
Would not your word, your slightest wish, effect 
All that I hope, petition, or expect ? 

‘The power you have, but you the use decline— 
Proof that you feel not, or you fear not mine, 
‘There was a time, when I, a tender maid, 

Flew at a call, and your desires obey'd ; 
A very mother to the child became, 
:Consoled your sorrow, and conceal’d yor 


7 shame ; 
| But now, grown rich and happy, fron 1 


¢ door 
You thrust a bosom friend, despised and poor -. 
| That child alive, its mother might have known, 
The hard ungrateful spirit she has shown.” 


Here paused the guest, and Anna cried at length— 
“You try me, cruel friend! beyond my strength ; 
; Would [ had been beside my infant laid, 

Where none would vex me, threaten, or upbraid.” 


In Anna’s looks the friend beheld despair ; 
Her specch she soften’d, and composed her air: 
Yet while professing’love, she answered still— 
“ You can befriend me, but you want the will.” 
‘They parted thus, and Anna went her way, 
To shed her secret sorrows, and to pray. 


Stafford, amused with books, and fond of home, 
By reading oft dispell’d the evening gloom ; 
History or tale—al! heard him with delight, 

And thus was pass’d this memorable night, 





The listening friend bestow’d a flattering smile; 
A sleeping boy the mother held the while ; 
And cre she fondly bore him to his bed, 
On his fair face the tear of anguish shed. 


And now his task resumed, “ My tale,” said he, 
“Ts short and sad, short may our sadness be !"% 


“The Caliph Harun,* as historians tell, 
Ruled, for a tyrant, admirably well; 
Where his own pleasures were not touch’d, to men. 
He was humane, and sometimes even then ; 
Harun was fond of fruits, and gardens fair, 
And woe to all whom he found poaching there ! 
Among his pages was a lively boy, 
Eager in search of every trifling’ joy; 
His feelings vivid, and his faney strong, ‘ 
He sigh*d for pleasure while he shrank from wrong}; 
When by the caliph in the garden placed 
He saw the treasures which he long’d to taste; 
And oft alone he ventured to behold 
‘Rich hanging fruits with rind of glowing gold ; 
| Too long he staid forbidden bliss to view, 
His virtue failing, as his longings grew ; 
Athirst and wearied with the noon-tide heat, 
Fate to the garden led his lucktess feet; 
With eager eyes and open mouth he stood, 
Smelt the swect breath, and touch'd the fragrant 








* The sovereign here meant is the Haroun Alraschid, or Ha- 


Tun al Ri who died early in the ninth century : he is often 
oe ee eee dare jar 
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The tempting beauty sparkling in the sun 

Ghario’d his young sense—he ate, and was undone: 

*Vhen the fond glutton paused, his eyes around 

He turn’d, and eyes upon him turning found ; 
. Pleased he beheld the spy, a brother-page, 

A friend allied in office and in age; 

Who promised much that seeret he would be, 

But high the price he fix'd on secrecy. 


“* Were you suspected, my unhappy friend,’ 
Began the boy, 
In all the palace there is not a page 

The caliph would not torture in his rage: 

I think I see thee now impuled alive, 
.Writhingain pangs—but come, my friend ! revive ; 
Had some beheld yon, all your purse contains 
Ceald not have saved you from terrific pains ; 

I scorn such meanness ; and, if not in debt, 
Would not an asper on your folly set. 


“The hint was strong ; young Osmyn search’d 
his store 

For bribes, and found he soon coutd bribe no more ; 
That time arrived, for Osmyn’s stock was small, 
And the young tyrant now possess’d it all ; 
‘The cruel youth, with hig companions near, 
Gave the broad hint that raised the sudden fear ; 
‘Th’ ungenerous insult now was daily shown, 
And Osmyn's peace and honest pride were flown ; 
‘Then came augmenting woes, and fancy strong 
Drew forms of sufferin, > @ tormenting throng ; 
He felt degraded, and the struggling mind 
Dared not be tree, and could not be resign’d ; 
And all his pains and fervent prayers obtain’d 
Was truce from insult, while the fears remain’d, 


“One day it chanced that this degraded boy 
And tyrant-friend were fix’d at their employ ; 
Who now had thrown restraint and form aside, 
And for his bribe in plainer speech applied : 
‘Long have I waited,.and the last supply 
Was but a pittance, yet how patient I! 

But give me now what thy first terrors gave, 
My speech shall praise thee, and my silence save. 

Osmyn had found, in many a dreadful day, 
The tyrant fiercer when he scem’d in play : 

He beyg’d forbearance; ‘I have not to give; 

Spare me awhile, although °t is pain to live: 

Oh! had thut stolen fruit the power possess’d 
To war with life, f now had been at rest.” 


+. **So fond of death,’ replied the boy, *’tis plain 
" Thou hiist no certain notion of the pain ; 

But to the caliph were a seerct shown, 

Death has no pain that would be then unknown,’ 


“ Now, Bays the story, in a closet near, 
The monareh seated, chanced the boys to hear; 
‘There oft he cime, when wearied on his throne, 
To read, sleep, listen, pray, or be alone. 


“The tale proceeds, when first the ealiph found 
That he was tobb'd, although alone, he frown’d; 
And swore in wrath, that he would send the boy 
Far from his notice, favour, or employ ; 

But gentler movements soothed his ruffled mind, 
And his own failings taught him to be kind, 





*“ Relenting thoughts then painted Osmmen vome | Pose. 


Who raised the fears no 
And then with cruel av'rice sold the cure. 


Where slept a lady 
Her friend attended in that chosen room 

That she had honour'd and proclaim’d her home; 
To please the eye were chosen pictures placed, 
And some light volumes to amuse the taste ; 
Letters and music on 
For much the lady wrote, and often 
| Beneath the window was a 
And a fire gleam'd upon a crimson bed.” 


Her feelings, 
Nor could suppress her shame, nor could support 


Quick she retired, 
Thought of her guilt, her folly, and her Hight; 
‘Then sought unseen her miserable home, 

+|To think of comforts lost, and brood on wants to 


good soul"? 
is no heed to be taken of them ; if Cesar had stabb’d their 
mothers, they would have done no less. 


And that he suffer’d from their villain-spy 
Paius worse than death till he desired 
Then if his morals had received a stain, 
His bitter sorrows made hii pure again : 
To Reason, 
For one so tempted, troubled, and betray’d; 

And a free pardon the glad boy restored 

‘To the kind presence of a gentle lord; 

Who from his office and his country drove 
‘where would your sorrows end? } That traitor-friend, whom pains nor pray’rs conls 


w die; 


Pity tent her generous aid, 


move ; 
mortal could endure, 


“ My tale is ended; but, to be applied, 


E must describe the place where caliphs hide.” 


Here both the females look’d alarm’d, distress'd, 


; With hurried passions hard to be exprese’d. 


“It was a closet by a chamber placed, 
of no vulgar taste ; 


a table laid, 

play’d; 
toilet spread, 
He 


paused, he rose; with troubled joy the wif 


Felt the new era of her changeful life ; 
Frankness and love appear’d in Stafford’s face, 
And a. 


Il her trouble to delight guve place, 


‘Twice made the guest an effort to sustain 


twice resumed her seat in vain, . 


her pain: 
and all the dismal night 


come. 





TALE XVII. 





RESENTMENT. 


She hath a tear for pity, and a hand 
Open as day for meiting charity : 
Yet, notwithstanding, being incensed, is flint —~ 
Hor temper, therefore, must be well ubserv'd, 
Henry IV, Parti, act iv, scone 4, 





Three or four wenches where 1 stood cried—~* Alan { 
and forgave him with all their hearts: but thera 


Julius Cesar, act i, scene 2 
How dost? Artcoid? 
Fm cold myself—Where is the straw, my fellow ? 
‘The ast of our vecessities ig sirenge, 
That can make vile things precious. 
King Lear, act iii, scene 2 
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Who, when offended for the twentieth time, 
Will hear th’ offender and forgive the crime: 
And there are others whorn, like these to cheat, 
Asks but the humblest efforts of deceit ; 
Bat they, once injured, feel a strong disdain, 
And, seldom pardoning, never trust again ; 
Urged by religion, they forgive—but yet 
Guurd the warm heart, they never more forget = 
Those are like wax—apply them to the fire, 
Melting, they take th’ impressions you desire ; 
Eaay to mould, and fashion as you please, 
And again moulded with an equal ease: 
Like smelted iron these the forms retain, 
But once impress’d will never melt again. 

A busy port a serious merchant made 
His chosen place to recommence his trade ; 
And brought his ludy, who, their children dead, 
Their native seat of recent sorrow fled : 
The husband duly on the quay was seen, 
The wife at home became at length serene; 
There in short time the social couple grew 
With all acquainted, friendly with a few 5 
When the good lady, by disease assail'd, 
In vain resisted—hope and science fuil’d : 
Then spake the female friends, by pity led, 
“ Poor merchant Paul! what think ye? will he wed ? 
A quict, easy, kind, religious man, 
Thus can he rest ?—I wonder if he can.” 

He too, as grief subsided in his mind, 
Gave place to notions of congenial kind : 
Grave was the man, as we have told before ; 
His years were forty—he might pass for more; 
Composed his features were, his stature low, 
His air important, and his motion slow ; 
His dress became him, it was neat and plain, 
The colour purple, and without a stain ; 
His words were few, and special was his care 
In simplest terms his purpose to declare ; 
A man more civil, sober, and disercct, 
More grave and courteous, you could seldom meet : 
Though frugal he, yct sumptuous was his board, 
As if to prove how much he could afford; 
For though reserved himself, he loved to see 
His table plenteous, and his neighbours free : 
‘Among these friends he sat in solemn style, 
And rarely soften’d to a sober smile ; 
For this observant friends their reasons gave— 
“Concerns so vast would make the idlest grave; 
And for such men to be of language free, 
‘Would seem incongruous as a singing-tree : 
Trees have their music, but the birds they shield 
The pleasing tribute for protection yield ; 
Each ample tree the tuneful choir defends, 
As this rich merchant cheers his happy friends!” 


In the same town it was his chance to meet 
A gentle lady, with a mind discreet ; 
Neither in life's decline, nor bloom of youth, 
One famed for maiden modesty and truth : 
By nature cool, in pious habits bred, 
She look’d on lovers with a virgin's dread: 
Deceivers, rakes, and libertines were they, 
And harmless beauty their pursuit and prey; 
As bad as giants in the ancient times 
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Conn'd o'er the tales her maiden aunt had told, 
And, statue-like, was motionless and cold ; : 
From prayer of love, like that Pygmalion pray'd, 
Ere the hard stone became the yielding maid— 
A different change in this chaste nymph ensued, 
And turn’d to stone the breathing flesh and blood 
Whatever youth described his wounded heart, 
“He came to rob her, and she scorn’d his art ; 
And who of raptures once presumed to speak, 
Told listening maids he thought them fond and 
weak: 
But should a worthy man his hopes display 
In few plain words, and beg a yes or nay, 
He would deserve an answer just and plain, 
Since adulation only moved disdain— 
Sir, if my friends object not, come again.” 


~ 


Hence, our grave lover, though he liked the face, 
Praised not a feature—dwelt not on a grace ; 
But in the simplest terms declared his state, 
“ A widow'd man, who wish’d a virtuous mate ; 
Who fear’d neglect, and was compell’d to trust 
Dependants wasteful, idle, or unjust; 
Or should they not the trusted stores destroy, 
At best, they could not help him to enjoy ; 
But with her person and her prudence blest, 
His acts would prosper, and his soul have rest: 
Would she be his ?”—" Why that was much to say; 
She would consider : he a while might stay ; 
She liked his manners, and believed his word; 
He did not flatter, flattery she abhorr’d : 
It was her happy lot in peace to dwell— 
Would change make better what was now so well? 
But she would ponder.”—* This,” he said, “ was 

kind,” 

And begg’d to know “ when she had fix’d her mind.” 





Romantic maidens would have scorn'd the air, 
And the cool prudence of a mind so fair ; 
But well it pleased this wiser maid to find 
Her own mild virtues in her lover’s mind, 


His worldly wealth she sought, and quickly grew 
Pleased with her search, and happy in the view 
Of vessels freighted with abundant stores, 

Of rooms whose treasures press’d the groaning 
floors ; 

And he of clerks and servants could display 

A little army on a public day, 

Was this a man like needy bard to speak 

Of balmy lip, bright eye, or rosy cheek ? 


The sum appointed for her widow’d state, 
Fix'd by her friend, excited no debate ; 
Then the kind lady gave her hand and heart, 
And, never finding, never dealt with art: 
In his engagements she had no concern ; 
He taught her not, nor did she wish to learn: 
On him in all occasions she relied, 
His word her surety, and his worth her pride. 


‘When ship was launch’d, and merchant Paul had 
share, 
A bounteous feast became the lady's care; 
Who then her entry to the dinner made, 
In costly raiment, and with kind parade. 
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Forth from her room with measured step she came, “ Welcome—yes! let me welcome, if I can, 
. Rroud of th’ event, and stately look'd the dame: { The fortune dealt me by this cruel man ; 








Che husband met her at his study-door— j Welcome this low-thateh'’d roof, this shatter'd door 
“This way, my love—one moment and no more: | These wails of clay, this miserable floor ; 

A trifling business—you will understand, Welcome my envied neighbours ; this, to you, 
The law requires that you affix your hand ; Is all familiar—all to me is new: 

But first attend, and you shall learn the cause ‘You have no hatred to the loathsome meal; 

‘Why forms like these have been prescribed by laws.” Your firmer nerves no trembling terrors feel, 
Then from his chair @ man in black arose, Nor, what you must expose, desire you to conceal; 
And with much quickness burried off bis prose: | What your coarse feelings bear without offence, 
That “ Ellen Paul the wife, and so forth, freed Disgusts my taste, and poisons every sense: 
From all control, her own the act and deed, Daily shall J your sad relations hear, 

And forasmuch ”——said she, “I've no distrust, | Of wanton women, and of men severe; 

For he that asks it is discrect and just; There will dire curses, dreadful oaths abound, 
“Our frierids are waiting—where am I to sign?— | And vile expressions shock me and confound ; 





There |. ‘Now be ready when we mect to dine.” Noise of cull wheels, and songs with horrid words, 
es : a bs Viil be the music that this lane affords ; 
Pre she hurried off in great delight, Mirth that disgusts, and quarrels that degrade 
ship was launch’d, and joyfal was the night. | The human mind, must my retreat invade: 
M n ‘ ° 
Now, says the reader, and in much disdain, nar ts wae i cane 2 soatain, . 
This serious merchant was a rogue in grain; A grave impostor ! oe expects to pa : 
A treacherous wretch, an artful, sober knave, Tenuck wey looks ‘and gravity deceit?” 
fea aac kent © | ee Ege a ie, 
en know the danger, and they quit the shore; 
To scoundrel deeds she could not understand, But, be there nothing in the way descried, a 
Alas! ‘tis true; and I in vain had tried When o’er the rocks smooth runs the wicked tide~ 
To soften crime, that cannot be denied ; Sinking unwarn’d, they execrate the shook, 
And might have labour'd many a tedious verse | And the dread peril of the sunken rock: 





The latont cause of mischief to rehearse : A frowning world had now the man to dread, 
Be it confess’d, that long, with troubled look, Taught in no arts, to no professton bred: 
This trader view’d a huge accompting book Pining in grief, beset with constant care, 
(His former marriage for 2 time delay'd Wandering he went, to rest he knew not where. 
‘The dreaded hour, the present lent its aid ;) Meantime the wife—but she abjured the name—« 
But he too clearly saw the evil day, Endured her lot, and struggled with the shame; . 
And put the terror, by deceit, away ; 7 When Jo! an uncle on the mother’s side, 
Thus by connecting with his sorrows crime, In nature something, as in blood allied, a 
He nae 'd a portion of uneasy time. — Admired her firmness, his protection gave, 

this too late the injured lady saw, And show'd a kindness she disdain'd to crave. 


What law had given, again she gave to law; i 
His guilt, her folly—these at once impress’d Frugal and rich the man, and frugal grew 
Their lasting feelings on her guileless breast. The sister-mind, without a selfish view ; 

And further still—the temp’rate pair agreed 
“Shame I can bear,” she cried, “and want sus-} With what they saved the patient poor to feed :} 


tain, His whole estate, when to the grave consign’d, 
But will not see this guilty wretch again ;”* Left the good kinsman to the kindred mind ; 
For all was lost, and he, with many a tear, Assured that law, with spell secure and tight, 


Confess’d the fault—she turning scorn’d to hear, | Had fix'd it as her own peculiar right, 


‘To legal claims he yielded all his worth, ; . 
But small the portion, and the wrong’d were wroth, | Pathe edbrreaety ngeties re Lake . 
Nor to their debtor would a part allow; Decent her table was, and to her door 
And where to live he knew not—knew not how. Came daily welcomed the neglected poor : 

A ‘ The absent sick were soothed by her relief, 

The wife a cottage found, and thither went As her free bounty sought the haunts of rief; 
The suppliant man, but she would not refent: | AS her ' and homely charity had eet Stefi 
Thenceforth she utter'd with indignant tone, ‘And loved the objects of horns teases 

op feel the misery, and will feel alone :” With her own hands she dreee'd ake savoury meat, 
He would turn servant for her sake, would keep With her own fingers wrote the choice pane ts 
‘The poorest school; the very streets would sweep,| s1.. heard all tales that injured wives relate,” 7 





To show his love— It was already shown : 7 A i Fy 
And her affliction should be all her own. anor steeped ap 
His wane and weakness might have touch’d her So vile, so mean, so cruel, as her own, 
eart, . ‘. 
But from his meanness she resolved to part.” Thissbountcous lady kept an active SPY» 
‘To search th’ abodes of want, and to supply ; 
In a small alley was she lodged, beside The gentle Susan served the liberal dame— 


Kts humblest poor, and at the view she cried : Unlike their notions, yet their deeds the same: 
18 
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“No practised villain could a victim find 

‘Than this stern lady more completely blind ; 
Nor (if detected in his fraud) could meet 

One less disposed to pardon a deceit; 

‘The wrong she treasured, and on no pretence 
Received th’ offender, or forgot th’ offence : 

But the kind servant, to the thrice-proved knave 
A fourth time listen’d, and the past forgave. 
First in her youth, when she was blithe and gay, 
Came a smooth rogue, and stole her love away; 
Then to another and another flew, 

‘To boast the wanton mischief he could do: 

Yet she forgave him, though so great her pain, 
That she was never blithe or gay again. 


Then came a spoiler, who, with villain-art, 
Implored her hand, and agonized her heart; 
He seized her purse, in idle waste to spend 
With a vile wanton, whom she call’d her friend; 
Five years she suffer’d—he had revell’d five— 
Then came to show her he was just alive; 
Alone he came, his vile companion dead; 

And he, a wand’ring pauper, wanting bread ; 
His body wasted, wither’d life and limb; 
When this kind soul became a slave to him: 
Nay, she was sure that, should he now survive, 
No better husband would be left alive ; 

For him she mourn’d, and then alone and poor, 
Sought and found comfort at her ludy’s door : 
Ten years she served, and, merey her employ, 
Her tasks were pleasure, and her duty joy. 


Thus lived the mistress and the maid, design’d 
Each other’s aid—one cautious, and both kind ; 
Off at their window, working, they would sigh 
To see the aged and the sick go by: 

Like wounded bees, that at their home arrive, 
Slowly and weak, but labouring for the hive. 


The busy people of a mason’s yard 
The curious lady view'd with much regard ; 
With steady motion she perceived them draw 
Through blocks of stone the slowly-working saw ; 
It gave her pleasure and surprise to see 
Among these men the signs of revelry : 
Cold was the season, and confined their view, 
Tedious their tasks, but merry were the crew : 
There she beheld an aged pauper wait, 
Patient and still, to take an humble freight ; 
Within the panniers on an ass he laid 
The ponderous grit, and for the portion paid; 
This he re-sold, and, with each trifling gift, 
Made shift to live, and wretched was the shift. 


Now will it be by every reader told 
Who was this humble trader, poor and old— 
Jn vain an author would a name suppress, 
From the least hint a reader learns to guess; 
Of children lost, our novels sometimes treat, 
‘We never care—assured again to meet : 
In vain the writer for concealment tries, 
We trace his purpose under all disguise ; 
Nay, though he tells us they are dead and gone, 
Of whom we wot—they will appear anon; 
Our favourites fight. are wounded. honelece Hie. 





This was the husband—in an humble shed 
He nightly slept, and daily sought his bread : 
Once for relief the weary man applied; 

“ Your wife is rich,” the angry vestry cried; 
Alas! he dared not to his wife complain, 
Feeling her wrongs, and fearing her disdain: 
By various methods he had tried to live, 

But not one effort would subsistence give: 

He was an usher in a school, till noise 

Made him less able than the weaker boys; 

On messages he went, till he in vain 

Strove names, or words, or meanings to retain ; 
Each small employment in each neighbouring town 
By turn he took, to lay as quickly down: 
For, such his fate, he fail’d in all he plavio’d, 
And nothing prosper'd in his luckless hand. 


At his old home, his motive half suppress’ 
He sought no more for riches, but for reat: 
There lived the bounteous wife, and at her gate 
He saw in cheerful groups the needy wait ; 
“Had he a right with bolder hope t apply ?”” 

He ask’d—was answer’d, and went groaning by: 
For some remains of spirit, temper, pride, 
Yorbade a prayer he knew would be denied. 





Thus was the grieving man, with burthen’d ass, 
Seen day by day along the street to pass : 
“Who is he, Susan? who the poor old man? 
He never calls—do make him, if you can."— 
The conscious damsel still delay’d to speak, 
She stopp’d confused, and had her words to seek ; 
From Susan’s fears the fact her mistress knew, 
And cried—* The wretch ! what scheme has he in 

view? 

Is this his lot ?—but Ict him, let him feel— 
Who wants the courage, not the will to steal.’ 


A dreadful winter came, each day severe, 
Misty when mild, and icy cold when clear; 
And still the humble dealer took his load, 
Returning slow, and shivering on the road : 
| The lady, atill relentless, saw him come, 

j And said—* I wonder, has the wretch a home ?” 

“A hut! a hovel !"—" Then his fate appears 

To suit his crime ;”—* Yes, lady, not his years ;— 

No! nor his sufferings—nor that form decay’d.” 

“Well! let the parish give its paupere aid; 

You must the vileness of his acts allow ;” 

“And you, dear lady, that he feels it now.” 

“When auch dissemblers on their deeds reflect, 

Can they the pity they refused expect ? 

Tic that doth evil, evil shall he dread.” 

“The snow,” quoth Susan, “ falls upon his bed— 

It blows beside the thatch— it melts upon his 

head.”— 

“°T is weakness, child, for gricving guilt to feel :” 

“ Yes, but he never sees a wholesome meal ; 

Through his bare dress appears his shrivell'd skin, 

And ill he fares without, and worse within ! 

With that weak body, lame, diseased, and slow, 

| What cold, pain, peril, must the sufferer know !” 

Think on his crime.”—* Yes, sure ’t was very 
wrong ; 

Datlank (2-44 hlece 
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" With cruel fierceness drives thie icy sleet, 
+ And must a Christian perish in the strect, 


Th sight of Christians ?—There ! at last, he lies ;— 


Nor unsupported can he ever rise : 
” He cannot live.”—* But is he fit to die ?"— 
Here Susan softly mutter’d a reply, 


ook’ round the room—said something of its state, 


Dives the rich, and Lazarus at his gate ; 
And then aloud—* tn pity do behold 
The man afftighten’d, weeping, trembling, cold : 


Oh! how those flakes of snow their entrance win 
Through the poor rags, and keep the frost within; 


His very heart seems frozen as he goes, 
Leading that starved companion of his woes : 
Ue tried Yo pray—his lips, I saw them Tove, 
And he so turn’d his piteous looks above ; 

But the fierce wind the willing heart opposed, 
And, ere he spoke, the lips in misery closed : 
Poor suffering object! yes, for ease you pray’d, 
And God will hear—he only, I’m afraid.” 


“ Peace ! Susan, peace ! Pain ever follows sin" 
“Ah! then,” thought Susan, “ when will ours be- 


in? 

When reach'd his home, to what a cheerless fire 
And chilling bed will those cold limbs retire! 
Yet ragged, wretched as it ig, that bed 
Takes half the space of his contracted shed ; 
I saw the thorns beside the narrow grate, 
With straw collected in a putrid state ; 
There will he, kneeling, strive the fire to raise, 
And that will warm hitn, rather than the blaze 5 
The sullen, smoky blaze, that cannot last 
One moment after his attempt is past: 
And I so warmly und so purely laid, 
To sink to rest—indced, f am afraid.” 
“Know you his conduet 2” —« Yes, 

know— 
And how he wanders in the wind and snow: 
Safe in our rooms the threat'ning storm we hear, 
But he feels strongly what we faintly fear.” 
““ Wilful was rich, and he the storm defied ; 
Wilful is poor, and must the storm abide ;” 
Said the stern lady—“ 'T is in vain to feel i 
Go and prepare the chicken for our meal.” 


Susan her task reluctantly began, 
And utter’d as she went—“ The poor old man !* 
But while her soft and ever-yielding heart 
Made strong protest against her lady’s part, 
‘The lady's self began to think it wrong, 
‘To feel so wrathful and resent so long. 


“No more the wretch would she receive again, 
No more behold him—but she would sustain ; 
Great his offence, and evil was his mind— 

But he had suffer’d; and she would be kin 

She spurn’d such baseness, and she found within 
A fair acquittal from so foul a sin; 

Yet she too err’d, and must of Heaven expect 
To be rejected, him should she reject.” 


Susan was summon’d—* I’m about to do 
A foolish act, in part seduced by you ; 
Go to the creature—say that I intend, 
Foe to his sing, to be his sorrow’s friend ; 
Take, for bis present comforts, food and wine, 
And mark his feelings at this act of mine « 














indeed, I 


Observe if shame be o’er his features spread, 

By his own victim to be soothed and fed; 

But, this inform him, that it is not love 

That prompts my heart, that duties only move: 

Say, that no merits in his favour plead, 

But miseries only, and hia abject need ; 

Nor bring me grov’ling thanks, nor high-flown 
praise ; 

I would his spirits, not his fancy raise : 

Give him no’ hope that I shall ever more 

A man so vile to my esteem restore; 

But warn him rather, that, in time of rest, 

His crimes be all remember'd and confess'd: 

I know not all that form the sinner’s debt, 

But there is one that he must not forget.” 


The mind of Susan prompted her with speed 
To act her part in every courteous deed : 
All that was kind she was prepared to say, 
And keep the lecture for a future day; 
When he had all life’s comforts by his side, 
Pity might sleep, and good advice be tried. 


This done, the mistress felt disposed to look, 
As self-approving, on a pious book 1 

Yet, to her native bias still inclined, 

She felt her act too merciful and kind; 

But when, long musing on the chilling scene 
So lately past—the frost and sleet so keen— 
The man’s whole misery in a single view— 
Yes! she could think some pity was his due, 


‘Thus fix'd, she heard not her attendant glide 
With soft slow step—till, standing by her side, 
The trembling servant gasp'd for breath, and shed 
Relieving tears, then utter’d—* He is dead !* 


“ Dead !” said the startled lady ; “ Yes, he fell 
Close ut the door where he was wont to dwell; 
There his sole friend, the ass, was standing by, 
Half dead himeelf, to see his master die.” 


“Expired he then, good Heaven! for want of 
food 7” 


“No! erusts and water in a corner stood ic 
To have this plenty, and to wait so long, 
And to be right too late, is doubly wrong: 
Then, every day to see him totter by, 

And to forbear—Oh ! what a heart had I!” 


“ Blame me not, child; I tremble at the news,” 
“Tis my own heart,” said Susan, “TI accase : 
To have this money in my purse—to know 
What grief was his, and what to grief we owe; 
To see him often, always to conceive 
How he must pine and languish, groan and grieve ; 
And every day in ease and peace to dine, 
And rest in comfort !—what a heart is mine !”— 





TALE XVIII, 





THE WAGER. 
*T'is thought your deer doth hold you at a bay. 
Taming of the Shrew, act v, scene 2. 


I choose her for myself? 
‘Tf she and { are pleased, what’s that to you? 
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Let's send each one te his wife, 
And he whose wife ia most obedient 
Shalt win the wager. 
Taming of the Shrew, act v, seene 2. 


Now by the world it is a Justs wench, 
Tlove her ten times more than e’er | did. 
+ Gct ii, scene v. 





Counter and Ciusp were men in trade, whose pains, 
Credit, and prudence broughit them constant gains; 
Partners and punctual, every friend agreed 
Counter and Clubb were men who must succeed. 
When they had fix’d some little time in life, 

Each thought of taking to himself a wife: 

As men in trade alike, as men in love 

They seem'd with no according views to move; 
As certain ores in outward view the same, 
’ They show’d their difference when the magnet 

came, 

Counter was vain: with spirit strong and high, 
°T was not in him like suppliant swain to sigh: 

“ His wife might o’er his men and maids preside, 
And in her province be a judge and guide ; 

But what he thought, or did, or wish’d to do, 

She must not know, or censure if she knew ; 

At home, abroad, by day, by night, if he 

On aught determined, so it was to be: 

How is a man,” he ask’d, “ for business fit, 

Who to a female can his will submit? 

Absent awhile, let no inquiring eye 

Or plainer speech presume to question why, 

But all be silent; and, when scen again, 

Let all be cheerful—shall a wife complain? 
Friends I invite, and who shall dare t’ object, 

Or look on them with coolness or neglect? 

No! I must ever of my house be head, 

And, thus obey’d, I condescend to wed.” 


Clubb heard the speech— My friend is nice,” 
said he; 
“ A wife with less respect will do for me: 
How is he certain such a prize to gain? 
‘What he approves, a lass may learn to feign, 
And so affect t’ obcy till she begins to reign; 
Awhile complying, she may vary then, 
“And be as wives of more unwary men ; 
Beside, to him who plays such lordly part, 
How shall a tender creature yield her heart? 
Should he the promised confidence refuse, 
She may another more confiding choose ; 
May show her anger, yet her purpose hide, 
And wake his jealousy, and wound his pride. 
In one so humbled, who can trace the friend? 
T on an equal, not a slave, depend ; 
If true, my confidence is wisely placed, 
And being false, she only is disgraced.” 


Clubb, with these notions, cast his eye around, 
And one so easy soon a partner found. 
The lady chosen was of good repute ; 
Meekness she had not, and was seldom mute ; 
Though quick to anger, still she loved to stuile ; 
And would be calm if men would wait awhile: 
She knew her duty, and she loved her way, 
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{Useful and civil, all her friends confess'd— 
| Give her her way, and she would choose the best ; 
/Though some indeed a sly remark would make— 
Give it her not, and she would choose to take. 


All this, when Clubb some cheerful months had 
spent, 

He saw, confess’d, and said he was content. 
Counter meantime selected, doubted, weigh'd, 
And then brought home a young complying maid j— 

A tender creature, fall of fears as charms, 

A beauteous nursling from its mother’s atms ; 

A soft, sweet blossom, such as men must love, 
But to preserve must keep it in the stove : 

She had a mild, subdued, expiring look~* 

| Raise but the voice, and this fair creature shook ; 
Leave her alone, she felt a thousand fears— 
Chide, and she melted into floods of tears ; 
Fondly she pleaded and would gently sigh, 

For very pity, or she knew not why 3 

One whom to govern none could be afraid— 
Hold up the finger, this meck thing obey” 
, Her happy husband had the casiest task— 
Say but his will, no question would she ask ; 
She sought no reasons, no affairs she kuew, 
Of business spoke not, and had nought to do. 


of Hp exelaum'd, “ How meek ! how mild ! how 

‘ind ! 

With her ’t were cruel but to seem unkind ; 

Though ever silent when I take my leave, 

It pains my heart to think how hers will grieve ; 

’T is heaven on earth with such a wife to dwell, 

I am in raptures to have sped so well; 

But let me not, my friend, your envy raise, 

No! on my life, your patience has my praise. 
His friend, though silent, felt the scorn implied— 

“ What need of patience? to himself he cried: 

“ Better a woman o'er her house to rule, 

Than a poor child just hurried from her school ; 

Who has no care, yet never lives at case ; 

Unfit to rule, and indisposed to please ; 

What if he govern? there Kis boast should end, 

No husband's power can make a slave his friend.” 








It was the custom of these friends to meet 
With a few neighbours in a neighbouring street; 
Where Counter ofttimes would occasion seize 
To move his silent friend by words like these : 

“ A man,” said he, “if govern'd by his wife, 
Gives up his rank and dignity in life ; 

Now better fate befalls my friend and me"— 
He spoke, and look’d th’ approving smile to see. 


The quiet partner, when he chose to speak, 
Desired his friend, “ another theme to seek ; 
When thus they met, he judged that state-affairs 
And such important subjects should be theirs :” 
But still the partner, in his lighter vein, 

Would cause in Clubb affliction or disdain ; 

It made him anxious to detect the cause 

Of all that boasting—* Wants my friend applause ? 
This plainly proves him not at perfect ease, 

For, felt he pleasure, he would wish to please-~— 
These triumphs here for some reprets atone— 
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He sometimes mention’d Julict’s tender nerves, 
7 And what attention such a wife deserves : 
“In this,” thought Club, “ full sure some mystery 
lies— 
He laughs at me, yet he with much complies, 
And all his vaunts of bliss are proud apologies.” 


With such ideas treasured in his breast, 

He grew composed, and let his anger rest; 

Till Counter once (when wine so long went round 
- That friendship and discretion both were drown’d) 

Began in teasing and triumphant mood 

His evening banter“ Of all earthly good, 

The best,” he said, “ was an obedient spouse, 

Such asgny friend’s—that every one allows : 
“What if she wishes his designs to know ? 

It is because she would her praise bestow ; 

What if she wills that he remains at home ? 

She knows that mischief may from travel come. 

I, who an free to venture where I please, 

Have no such kind preventing checks as these; 

But mine is double duty, first to guide 

Mysclf aright, then rule a house beside ; 

While this our friend, more happy than the free, 

Resigns all power, and laughs at liberty.” 


“ By Heaven,” said Clubb, “ excuse me if I swear, 
I'll bet # hundred guineas, if he dare, 
‘That. uncontroll’d I will such freedom take, 
That he will fear to equal—there ’s my stake.” 


“A match!” said Counter, much by wine in- 
flamed ; 

“ But we are friends—Ict smaller stake be named: 
Wine for our future meeting, that will I 
Take and no more—what peril shall we try 2” 
“Let’s to Newmarket,” Clubb replied ; “ or choose 
Yourself the place, and what you like to lose ; 
And he who first returns, or fears to 20, 
Forfeits his cash—” Suid Counter, “ Be it so.” 


‘The friends around them saw with much delight 
The social war, and hail'd the pleasant night ; 
Nor would they further hear the cause discuss’d, 
Afraid the recrcant heart of Clubb to trust. 


Now sober thoughts return'd as ench withdrew, 
And of the subject took a serious view 
“T'was wrong,” thought Counter, “and will 
grieve my love” 
“OT was wrong,” thought Clabb, “ my wife will 
not approve, 
Rat friends were present; I must try the thing,” 
Or with my folly half the town will ring.” 


He sought his lady— Madam, I’m to blame, 
But was reproach’d, and could not bear the shame ; 
Herein my folly—for "tis best to say 
‘The very truth—I "ve sworn to have my way: 

To that Newmarket—(though I hate the place, 
And have no taste or talents for a race, 

Yet so it is—well, now prepare to chide—) 

T laid a wager that I dared to ride; 
And I must go: by Heaven, if you resi 
shail be scorn'd, and ridiculed, and hiss'd; 
Tet me with grace before my friends appear, 
You know the truth, and must not be severe; 


He too must go, but that he will of course ; 
Wc aavtes de a of aire: Pa, 











“ You never need,” the worthy dame replied ; 
“The husband's honour is the woman’s pride ; 
If 1 in trifles be the wilful wife, 

Still for your credit I would lose my life ; 

Go! and when fix'd the day of your return, 

Stay longer yet, and lect the blockheads learn, 
That though a wife may sometimes wish to rule, 
She would not make th” indulgent man a fool; 

1 would at times advise—but idle they 

Who think th’ assenting husband must obey,” 


The happy man, who thought his lady right 
In other cases, was assured to-night ; 
Then for the day with proud delight prepared, 
To show his doubting friends how much he dared, 


Counter-—who grieving sought his bed, his reat 
Broken by pictures of his love distress’¢— 
With soft and winning speech the fair prepared ; 
“ She all his councils, comforts, pleasures shared; , 
She was assured he loved her from his soul, 
She never knew and need not fear control; 
Bat so it happen'd—he was grieved at heart, 
It happen'd so, that they awhile must part— 
A little time—the distance was but short, 
And business call'd him—he despised the sport— 
But to Newmarket he engaged to ride, 
With his friend Clubb,” and there he stopp’d and 

sigh'd, 

Awhile the tender creature look'd dismay’d, 

Then floods of tears the call of grief obey'd:— 


“She an objection! No! she sabb’d, “ not one, 
Her work was finish’d, and her race waa ran} 
For die she must, indeed she would not live 
A week alone, for all the world could give; 

He too must die in that same wicked place; 

It ¢lways happen’d—was a common cuse ; 

Among those horrid horses, jockeys, crowds, 

‘Twas certain death—they might bespeak their 
shrouds ; 

He would attempt a race, be sure to fall— 

And she expire with terror—that was all; 

With love like hers she was indeed unfit 

To bear such horrors, but she rust submit? 


“But for three days, my love! three days at 

most—~” , 

“Enough for me; I then shall be a ghost—" 

“ My honour 's pledged !"—" Oh! yes, my dearest / 
life, 

1 know your honour must outweigh your wife ; 

But ere this absence, have you sought a friend. 

1 shall be dead—on whom can you depend? 

Let me one favour of your kindness crave, 

Grant me the stone I mention’d for my grave —" 


“ Nay, love, attend—why, bless my soul—I say 
T will retarn—there—weep no longer—nay !—" 
“Well! I obey, and to the last am true, 
But spirits fail me ; 1 must die; adieu !” 

“What, madam ! must ?—'t is wrong—tI ’m an 

gry—zounds ! 

Can I remain and lose a thousand pounds ?” 

“Go then, my love! it is a monstrous sum, 


‘Worth twenty wives—go, love! and Lam dumb~ 
Nor be displeased—had I the power to live, ~ 
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Alas! I fuint—ah! erucl—there's no need 
OF wounds or fevers—this had done the deed.” 


‘The lady fainted, and the husband sent 
For every aid, for every comfort went; 
Strong terror seized him; “Oh! she loved so well, 
And who th’ effect of tenderness could tell?” 


She now recover'd, and again began 
With accent querulous—* Ah! eruel man—" 
* Till the sad husband, conscience-struck, confess'd, 
*T was very wicked with his friend to jest ; 
For now he saw that those who were obey’d, 
Could like the most subservient feel afraid; 
And though a wife might not dispute the will 
Of her liege lord, she could prevent it still. 


‘The morning came, and Clubb prepared to ride 
‘ With a smart boy, his servant and his guide ; 
. When, ere he mounted on the ready steed, 
Arrived a letter, and he stopp’d to read. 


“My friend,” he read—* our journcy I decline, 
A heurt too tender for such strife is mine ; 
Yours is the triumph, be you so inclined ; 

But you are too considerate and kind: 
In tender pity to my Julict's fears 
I thus relent, o’ercome by love and tears ; 
She knows your kindness; I have heard her say, 
A man like you ’tis pleasure to obey: 
Fach faithful wife, like ours, must disapprove 
Such dangerous trifling with connubia} love; 
‘What has the idle world, my friend, to do 
With our affairs? they envy me and you: 
‘What if I could my gentle spouse command— 
Is that a cause I should her tears withstand? 
And what if you, a friend of peace, submit 
To one you love—is that a theme for wit? 
*T was wrong, and I shalt henceforth judge it weak 
Both of submission and control to speak : 
Be it agreed that all contention ecase, 
“And no such follics vex our future peace ; 
Let each keep guard against domestic strife, 
And find nor slave nor tyrant in his wife.” 


“ Agreed,” said Chubb, “ with all my soul agreed ;” 

And to the boy, delighted, gave his stced ; 

“1 think my friend has well his mind express'd, 
And I assent; such things are not a jest.” 
‘__ “True,” said the wife, “ no longer he ean hide 
The trath that pains him by his wounded pride: 
. Your friend has found it not an easy thing, 
Beneath his yoke, this yielding soul to bring; 
These weeping willows, though they seem inclined 
By every breeze, yet not the strongest wind 

Can from their bent divert this weak but stubborn 

kind ; 

Drooping they seek your pity to excite, 

But ‘tis at once their nature and delight ; 

Such women feel not; while they sigh and weep, 
°T is but their habit—their affections sleep ; 

They are like ice that in the hand we hold, 

So very melting, yet so very cold; 

‘On such affection let not man. rely, 

The husbands suffer, and the ladies sigh : 

But vour friend’s offer Iet us kindly take. 
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{For he has found, and through his wife will find, 

“T is easiest dealing with the firmest mind— 

More just when it resists, and, when it yields, mor 
kind.” 








TALE XIX. 





THE CONVERT. 


A tapster is a good trade, and an old cloal 
makes a new jerkin; a wither’d serving-man, n fresh tapster. 
Merry Wives of B’indsor, act i, weene 3, 


A Fellow, sir, that I have known go about with my troll-iny 
dames. : 
Winter’s Tale, act iv, acene 2, 





I myself, sometimes leaving the fear of 
Heaven on the left hand, and holding mine honour in my neces 
sity, am forced to shoffie, to hedge, and to lurch. 
Merry Wives of Windsor, act ii, eeene 2. 


‘Yea, and at that very moment, 

Consideration like an angol came, 

And whipp'd th’ offending Adam out of bim. 
Henry Fact i, scone 1, 

T have lived ong enough: My May of life 

Is fallen into the sere, the yetlow ica; 

And that which should accompany old age, 

As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 

T must not look to have. 
Macbeth, act v, aceno 3. 

1 


Some to our hero have a hero’s name 

Denied, because no father's he could claim ; 
Nor could his mother with precision state 

A full fair claim to her certificate ; 

On her own word the marriage must depend— 
A point she was not eager to defend : 

But who, without a father’s name, can raise, 
His own so high, deserves the greater praise: 
‘The less advantage to the strife he brought, 
The greater wonders has his-prowess wrought; 
He who depends upon his wind and limbs, 
Needs neither cork nor bladder when he swims; 
Nor will by empty breath be puff'd along, 

As not himself—but in his helpers—strong. 


Suffice it then, our hero’s name was clear, 
For, call John Dighton, and he answer’d, “ Here!” 
But who that name in early life assign’d 
He never found, he never tried to find; 
Whether his kindred were to John digrace, 

Or John to them, is a disputed case ; 

His infant-state owed nothing to their care—~ 
His mind neglected, and his body bare ; 

All his success must on himself depend, 

He had no money, counsel, guide or friend; 
But in a market-town an active boy 

Appear’d, and sought in various ways employ; 
Who soon, thus cast upon the world, began 
‘To show the talents of a thriving man. 


With spirit high John learn’d the world to braves 
And in both senses was a ready knave ; 
Knave as of old, obedient, keen, and quick, 
Knave as at present, skill’d to shift and trick ; 
ns Treavihie saAre atimane fsloe he eanaht 
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For serving-maids on sceret errands ran, 


. The waiter's helper, and the hostler’s man; 


. 


* By strong demands } 


And when he chanced (oft ehuneed he) place to lose,, 

His varying genius shone in blucking shoes : 

A midvight fisher by the pond he stood, 

Assistant poacher, he o'erlook'd the wood ; 

At an clection John’s impartial mind 

Was to no cause or candidate confined ; 

To ail in turn he full allegiance swore, 

And iu his hat the various badges bore : 

His liberal soul with every sect agreed, 

Unheard their reasons, he reccived their creed ; 

At church he deign’d the oryan-pipes to fill, 

And at the meeting sung both loud and shrill: 

But thesfull purse these diiferent merits gain’d, 
ively passions drain'd; 

Liquors he loved of each inflaming kind, 

To midnight revels flow with ardent mind; 

Too warm at cards, a losing game he play’d, 

To fleecing beavty his attention paid ; 

His boiling passions were by oaths express'd, 

And lies he made his profit and his jest. 





Such was the boy, and such the man had been, 
But fate or happier fortune changed the scene : 
A fever seized him, “ He should surely dic—” 
He fear'd, and lo! a friend was praying by; 
With terror moved, this teacher he address’d, 
And all the errors of his youth confess’d: 
The good man kindly clear'd the sinner's way 
‘To lively hope, and counsell’d him to pray ; 
Who then resolved, should he from sickness rise, 
To quit cards, liquors, poaching, oaths, and lies : 
His health restored, he yet resolved, and grew 
True to his masters, to their meeting true ; 
His old compunions at his sober fice 
Taugh'd loud, while he, attesting it was grace, 
With tears besought them all his calling to embrace: 
To his new friends such convert gave applause, 
Life to their zeal, and glory to their cause : 
Though terror wrought the mighty change, yet 

* strong 

‘Was the impression, and it lasted Jong ; 
John at the lectures due attendance paid, 
A convert meck, obedient, and afraid. 
His manners strict, though form'd on fear alone, 
Pleased the grave friends, nor less his solemn tone, 
The lengthen’d face of care, the low and inward 





groan: 
The stern good men exulted, when they saw 
Those timid looks of penitence and awe ; 

Nor thought that one so Passive, humble, meek, 
Had yet a creed and principles to seek, 


The faith that reason finds, 


confirms, avows, 
The hopes, the views, 


the comforts she allows— 
These were not his, who by his feclings found, 
And by them only, that his faith was sound ; 
Feelings of terror these, for evil past, 

Feelings of hope, to be received at last ; 

Now weak, now lively, changing with the day, 
These were his feelings, and he felt his way. 


Sprung from such sources, wif this faith remain 
While these supporters can their strength retain: 
As heaviest weights the deepest rivers pass, 
While icy chains fast bind the solid mass ; 





So, born of feclings, faith remains secure, 

Long as their firmness and their strength endure: 
But when the waters in their channel glide, 

A bridge must bear us o’er the threat’ning tide: 
Such bridge is reason, and there faith relies, 
Whether the varying spirits fall or rise. 


His patrons, still disposed their aid to lend, 
Behind a counter placed their humble friend 3 
Where pens and paper were on shelves display’d, 
And pious pamphlets on the windows laid; 

By nature active and from vice restrain’d, 
Increasing trade his bolder views sustain’d ; 

His friends and teachers, finding so much zeal 
Jn that young convert whom they taught to feel, 
His trade encouraged, and were pleased to find 
A hand so ready, with such humble mind. 


And now, his health restored, his spirits ensed, 
He wish’d to marry, if the teachers pleased, 
They, not unwilling, from the virgin-clase 
Took him a comely and a courteous lass; 
Simple and civil, loving and beloved, 

She long a fond and faithful partner proved ; 

In every year the elders and the priest 

Were duly summon’d to a christening feast ; 

Nor came a babe, but by his growing trade, 
John had provision for the coming made ; 

For friends and strangers all were pleased to deal 
With one whose care was equal to his zeal. 


Tn human friendship, it compels a sigh, 
To think what trifles will dissolve the tie. 
John, now become a master of his trade, 
Perceived how much improvement might be made 
And as this prospect open'd to his view, 
A certain portion of' his zeal withdrew ; 
His fear abated—* What had he to fear—~ 
His profits certain, and his conscience clear ?” 
Above his door a board was placed by John, 
And, “ Dighton, stationer,” was gilt thereon ; 
His window next, enlarged to twice the size, 
Shone with such trinkets as the simple prize ; 
While in the shop with pious works were seen 
The last new play, review, or magazine ; 
In orders punctual, he observed—* The books 
He never read, and could he judge their looks? 
Readers and critics should their merits try, 
He had no office but to sell and buy; 
Like other traders, profit was his care ; 
Of what they print, the authors must beware,” 
He held his patrons and his teachers dear, 
But with his trade—they must not interfere, 


°T was certain now that John had lost the dread 
And pious thoughts that once such terrors bred ; 
His habits varied, and he more inclined 
To the vain world, which he had half resign’d: 
He had moreover in his brethren seen, i 
Or he imagined, craft, conceit, and spleen ; 
“ They are but men,” said John, “and shall I then 
Fear man’s control, or stand in awe of men? 
*T is their advice (their convert's rule and law,) 
And good it is—I will not stand in awe.” 


Moreover Dighton, though he thought of booke 
As one who chiefly on the title looks, 
Yet sometimes ponder'd o'er a page to find, 


When vex’d with cares, amusement for his mind: 
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And by degrees that mind had treasured much 

From works his teachers were afraid to touch : 

Satiric novels, poets bold and free, 

And what their writers term philosophy ; 

All these were read, and he began to feel 

Some selfapproval on his bosom steal. 

Wisdom creates humility, but he 

Who thus collects it, will not humble be: 

No longer John was fill'd with pure delight 

‘And humble reverence in a pastor's sight ; 

Who, like a grateful zeulot, listening stood, 

To hear a man so friendly and so good; 

But felt the dignity of one who made 

Himself important by a thriving trade; 

And growing pride in Dighton’s mind was bred 

By the strange food on which it coarsely fed. 
Their brother’s fall the grieving brethren heard, 

The pride indeed to all around appear'd; 

The world his friends agreed had won the soul 

From its best hopes, the man from thcir control : 

‘To make hin humble, and confine his views 

Within their bounds, and books which they peruse ; 

A deputation from these friends select, 

Might reason with him to some good effect ; 

Arg'd with authority, and led by love, 

: They might those follics from his mind remove ; 

x, Deciding thus, und with this kind intent, 

,,A chosen body with its speaker went. 

P. “John,” said the teacher, “John,” with great 

. concern, 

ur We see thy frailty, and thy fate diseern— 
Satan with toils thy simple soul beset, 

, And thou art careless, slumbering in the net ; 

* Unmindful art thou of thy early vow ; 
Who at the morning-mecting sces thee now ? 
Who at the evening ? where is brother John ? 
‘We ask—are answer’d, To the tavern gone : 
Thee on the subbath seldom we behold ; 
Thou canst not sing, thou ’rt nursing for a cold: 
This from the churchinon thou hast learn’, for they 
Have colds and fevers on the sabbath-day ; 
‘When in some snug warm room they sit and pen 
Bills from their ledgers, (world-entangled men !) 


“See with what pride thou hast enlarged thy 
shop ; 
To view thy tempting stores the hecdless stop ; 
By what strange names dost thou these baubles 
: know, 
Which wantons wear, to make a sinful show ? 
Hast thou in view these idie volumes placed 
To be the pander of a vicious tuste ? 
What’s here? a book of dances !—you advance 
In goodly knowledge—John, wilt learn to dance? 
How ! *Go— it says, and “to the devil go! 
And shake thyself!" I tremble—but ’t is so: 
‘Wretch as thou art, what answer canst thou make ? 
Oh! without question thou wilt go and shake. 











What's here? the ‘School for Scandal’—pretty : 5) 





schools ? 

‘Well, and art thou proficient in the rules? 
Art thou a pupil, is it thy design 

‘o make our namy:s contemptible as thine? 
Qld Nick, a Novel? oh! ‘tis mighty well— 
A fool has courage when he laughs at hell; 
* Frolic and Fun,’ the liuinours of ¢ Tia Grin 3? 
Why, Joba, thou grow’st facetious ia thy sin; 





And what? ‘the Archdeacon’s Charge’—'t is 
mighty well— 

If Satan publish’d, thou wouldst doubtless sell ; 

Jests, novels, dances, and this precious stuff, 

To crown thy folly we have seen enough ; 

We find thee fitted for each evi! work— 

Do print the Koran, and become a Turk. 


“John, thou art lost ; success and worldly pride 
O’er all thy thoughts and purposes preside, 
Have bound thee fast, and drawn thee far aside: 
Yet turn; these sin-traps from thy shop expel, 
Repent and pray, and all may yet be well. 


“ And here thy wife, thy Dorothy, behold, 

How fashion’s wanton robes her form intoid ! 

Cuan grace, can goodness with such trappings dwell? 
John, thou hast made thy wife a Jezebel : 

See! on her bosom rests the sign of sin, 

The glaring proof of naughty thoughts within; 
What? ’tis a cross; come hither—as a friend, 
Thus from thy neck the shameful badge I rend.” 


“Rend, if you dare,” said Dighton ; * you shall 
find 


A man of spirit, though to peace inclined ; 

Call me ungrateful! have I not my pay 

At all times ready for the expeeted day ?— 

‘To share my plenteous board you deign to come, 
Myself your pupil, and my house your home ; 
And shall the persons who my meat enjoy 

Talk of my faults, and treat me as a boy ? 
Have you not told how Rome’s insulting priests 
Led their meek laymen like a herd of beasts ; 
And by their fleccing and their for, ery made 
Their boly calling an accursed trade ? 

Can you such acts and insolence condemn, 
Who to your utmost power resemble them ? 


“Concerns it you what books I set for sale ? 
The tale perchance may be a virtuous tale ; 
And for the rest, ‘tis neither wise nor just, 
In you, who read not, to conden on trust ; 
i Why should th? Archdeacon’s Charge your spleen 
excite ? 
| He, or perchance th’ archbishop, may be right. 





“That from your meetings I refrain, is true ; 
I meet with nothing pleasunt—nothing-new ; 
; But the same proofs, that not one text explain, 
And the same lights, where all things dark remain 
I thought you saints on earth—but I have found 
Some sins atnong you, and the best unsound ; 
You have your failings, like the crowds below, 
And at your pleasure hot and cold can blow. 
| When I at first your grave deportment saw, 
(Lown my folly}, I was fill'd with awe; 
You spoke so warmly, and it secms so well, 
|I should have thought it treason to rebel; 
1s it a wonder that a man like me 
:Should such perfection in such teachers see? 
| Nay, should conecive you sent from heav'n to brave 
The host of sin, and sinfat souls to save ? 
Bat as our reason wakes, our prospects elear, 
And fuiliugs, flaws, and blemishes appear. 





* When you were mounted in your rostrum high, 
We shrank beneath your tone, your frown, your 
eye; 
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Then you beheld us abject, fallen, low, 

And felt your glory from your baseness grow ; 
Touch'd by your words, I trembled like the rest, 
And my own vileness and your power confess’d : 
These, I exelaimn’d, are men divine, and gazed 
On him who taught, delighted and amazed ; 

Glad when he finish’d, if byt chance he cast 

One look on such a sinner, ds he pass'd. 





“ But when I view'd you ii a cle: 
And saw the frail and carnal appeti 
When, ut his humble pray'r, you deign’d to eat, 
Saints as you are, a civil sinner’s meat ; 
When ag you sat contented and at ease, 
Nibbling-at leisure on the ducks and pease, 
And, pleased some comforts in your place to find, 
You could descend to be a little bind; 
And gave us hope, in heaven there might be room 
For a tew souls beside your own to come; 
While this world’s good engaged your carnal view, 
And like a sinner you enjoy’d it 100; 
All this perceiving, can you think it strange 
That change in you should work un equal change ?”” 


rer light, 

















“Wretch that thou art,” an elder cried, “andj 
fone 
For everlasting.” ——“ Go thyself.” said John ; 
“Depart this instant, let me hear no more ; 
My house my castle is, and that my door.” 


The hint they took, and from the door withdrew, 
And John to mecting bade a long adieu; 
Attach'd to business, he in time became 
A wealthy man of no inferior name. 

Tt seem’d, alas! in John's deluded sight, 

‘That all was wrong because not all was right ; 
And when he found his teachers had their stains, 
Resentment and not reason broke his chains : 
Thas on his feelings he again relicd, 

And never look’d to reason for his guide : 

Could he have wisely view’d the frailty shown, 


And rightly weigh’d their wanderings and his own, | 


Ile might have known that men may be sincere, 
‘Though gay and feasting on the savoury cheer; 
‘That doctrines sound and sober they may teach, 
Who love to eat with all the glee they preach ; 
Nay, who believe the duck, the grape, the pine, 
Were not intended for the dog and swine + 

But Diehton's hasty mind on every theme 

Run from the truth, and rested in th’ extreme : 
Flaws in his friends be found, and then withdrew 
(Yain of his knowledge) from their virtues too. 
Best of his books he loved the liberal kind, 

That, if they improve not, still enlarge the mind; | 
And found himself with such adv: rs, free 














From a fix’d creed, as mind enlarged could be. | 


His bumble wife at these opinions sizh'd, 
Bat her he never hecded till she died; 
Tle then assented to a last request, 





And by the mecting-window let her rest ; : 


And on her stone the sacred text was scen, 
Which had her comfort in departing been. 


Who, if he wish’d new ways of wealth to seck, 
Could make her half:crown pamphlet in a week : 
This she rejected, though without disdain, 

And chose the old and certain way to gain. 


Thus he proceeded ; trade increased the while, 
And fortune woo'd him with perpetual smile : 
On early scenes he sometimes cast a thought, 
When on his heart the mighty change was wrought 
And all the ease and comfort converts find 
Was magnified in his reflecting mind : 

Then on the teacher’s priestly pride he dwelt, 
That caused his freedom, but with this he felt 
The danger of the free—for since that. day, 

No guide had shown, no brethren join’d his way; 
Forsuking one, he found no second creed, 

But reading doubted, doubting what he read, 





Still, though reproof had brought some present 
ain, 
The ae he made was fair and honest gain; 
He laid his wares indeed in publie view, 
But that all traders claim a right to do: 
By means like these, he saw his wealth increase, 
And felt his consequence, and dwelt in peace, 


Oar hero's age was threescore years and five, 
When he exclaim’d, “ Why longer should I strive ? 
Why more amass, who never must behold 
A young John Dighton to make glad the old 7” 
(The sons he had to early graves were gone, 

And girls were burdens to the mind of John.) 
“ Had La boy, he would our name sustain, 
That now to nothing must return again; 

But what are all my profits, credit, trade, 
And parish-honours ?—folly and parade.” 


Thus Dighton thought, and in his looks appear’d 
Sadness increased by much he saw and heard: 
The brethren often ut the shop would stay, 

And make their comments ere they walk’d away t 

They mark’d the window, fill'd in every pane 

With lawless prints of reputation slain ; 

Distorted forms of men with honours graced, 

And our chief rulers in derision placed : 

Amazed they stood, remembering well the days, 

When to be humble was their brother's praise ; 

When at the dwelling of their friend they stopp'd 

To drop a word, or to receive it dropp’d ; 

Where they beheld the prints of men renown'd, 

And far-famed preachers pasted all around ; 

(Such mouths! eyes! hair! so prim! so fierce! 80 
sleek ! 

They look’d as speaking what is wo to speak :) 

On these the passing brethren loved to dwell_— 

Tow long they spake! how strongly ! warmly! 
well! 

What power had each to dive in mysteries deep, 

To warm the cold, to make the harden’d weep ; 

To lure, to fright, to soothe, to awe the soul, 

And list’ning flocks to lead and to control! 





Dighton with joy beheld his trade advance, 
et scldow pablish’d, loth to trust to chance; | 
Then wed a doctor's sister—poor indeed, 


But skill’d in works her husband could not read; 


But now discoursing, as they linger’d neat 
‘They tempted John (whom they accused) to hear 
Their weighty charge—* And can the lost-one feel, 


As in the time of duty, love, and zeal: 
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When all were summon'd at the rising sun, 

And he was ready with his friends to run; 
When he, partaking with a chosen few, 

Felt the great change, sensation rich and new ? 
No! all is lost, her favours fortune shower'd 
Upon the man, and he is overpower'd ; 

The world has won him with its tempting store 
OF needless wealth, and that has made him poor : 
Success undoes him ; he has risen to fall, 

Has gain’d a fortune, and has lost his all; 

Gone back from Sion, he will find his age 

Loth to commence a second pilgrimage; 

He has retreated from the chosen track ; 

And now must ever bear the burden on his back.” 


Hurt by such censure, John began to find 
Fresh revolutions working in his mind; 
He sought for comfort in his books, but read 
Without a plan or method in his head ; 
What once amused, now rather made him sad, 
‘What should inform, increased the doubts he had; 
Shame would not Jet him seck at church a guide, 
And from his meeting he was held by pride ; 
His wife derided fears she never felt, 
And passing brethren daily censures dealt ; 
lope for a son was now for ever past, 
He was the first John Dighton, and the last ; 
» His stomach fail'd, his case the doctor knew, 
‘ But said, “he still might hold a year or two:” 
* “No more!" he said, “ but why should I complain? 
}. A life of doubt must be a life of pain: 
* Could I be sure—but why should I despair ? 
I’m sure my conduct has been just and fair; 
Jn youth indeed I had a wicked will, 
But I repented, and have sorrow still: 
I had my comforts, and a growing trade 
Gave greater pleasure than a fortune made ; 
And as I more possess’d and reason'd more, 
J lost those comforts I enjoy'd before, 
When reverend guides I saw my table round ; 
And in my guardian guest my safety found : 
Now sick and sad, no appetite, no ease, 
" Nor pleasure have I, nor a wish to please ; 
Nor views, nor hopes, nor plans, nor taste have I, 
Yet sick of life, have no desire to die.” 





He said, and died; his trade, his name is gone, 
And ail that once gave consequence to John. 


Unhappy Dighton! had he found a friend, 
‘hen conscience told him it was time to mend! 
A friend discreet, considerate, kind, sincere, 
Who would have shown the grounds of hope and. 
fear; 
And proved that spirits, whether high or low, 
No certain tokens of man’s safety show ; 
Had reason ruled him in her proper place, 
And virtue led him while he lean’d on grace; 
Had he white zcalous been disereet and pure, 
His knowledge humble, and his hope secure ;— 





These guides had placed him on the solid rock, 


here faith had rested, nor reccived a shock ; 
trae tg toc delebew Ceci Pa st sey 





TALE Xx. 





THE BROTHERS, 
rether noble, 
Whore nature is 80 fur from duing harina, 
‘That he suspects none ; on whose fuulish honesty 
My practice may ride easy. 
£ King Lear, acti, scene 2. 
He let. me feed with hinds, 
Bars me the place of brother. 
As You Like It, acti, scene 1. 
'T was [, but ‘tis not 1: Ida not shame 
‘Fo tell you what I was, being what Tam. > 
As You Like It, activ, scene 3. 


Tuan old George Fletcher, on the British coast, 

Dwelt not a seaman who had more to boast ; 

Kind, simple, and sincere—he seldom spoke, 

But sometimes sang and chorus’d—* Hearts of 
Oak ;” 

In dangers steady, with his lot content, 

His days in labour and in love were spent, 


He left a son so like him, that the old 
With joy exclaim’d, “*'T is Fletcher we behold ;? 
But to his brother when the kinsmen came, 
And view'd his form, they grudged the father’s 
name. 


George was a bold, intrepid, careless lad, 
With just the failings that his father had; 
Isaac was weak, attentive, slow, exact, 
With just the virtues that his father lack’d. 


George lived at sea: upon the land a guest— 
He sought for recreation, not for rest— 
While, tar unlike, his brother's feebler form 
Shrank from the cold, and shudder'd at the storm ; 
Still with the seanan’s to connect his trade, 
The boy was bound where blocks and ropes were 
made. 


Gcorge, strong and sturdy, had a tender mind, 
And was to Isaac pitiful and kind; 
A very father, till his art was gain’d, 
And then a friend unwearied he remain'd: 
Ne saw his brother was of spirit low, 
His temper pecvish, and his motions slow; 
Not fit to bustle in a world, or make 
Friends to his fortune for his merit's sake : 
But the kind sailor could not boast the art 


!OF looking deeply in the human heart; 


Else had he scen that this weak brother knew 
What men to court—what objects to pursue; 
That he to distant gain the way discern'd, 
And none go crooked but his genius learn’d, 


Tsaae was poor, and this the brother felt; 
He hired a house, and there the landman dwelt ; 
Wrought at his trade, and hud an easy home, 
For there would George with cash and comforta 
come ; 
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He wish’d for some port-place, and one mi; 
He wisely thought, if he should try for all 
He had a vote—and, were it well applied, __ 
Might ‘have its worth—and he had views beside ; 
Old Burgess Steel was able to promote 
An humble man who serv::d him with a yote ; 
For Isaac felt not what sorge tempers feel, 

But bow’d and bent the neék to Burgess Steel ; 
And great attention to a lad* gave, 

- His ancient friend, » maidenjspare and grave: 
One whom the visage long aid look demure 
Of Isaac pleased—he seem'd sedate and pure ; 
And his soft heart conceived a gentle flame 
For hexwho waited on this virtuous dame : 
‘Not an outrageous love, a scorching fire, 

“But friendly liking and chastised desire ; 

And thus he waited, patient in delay, 
‘Tn present favour and in fortune’s way. 


George then was coasting—war was yet delay'd, 
And what he gain’d was to his brother paid ; 
Nor ask’d the scaman what he saved or spent : 
But took his grog, wrought hard, and was content; 
Till war awaked the land, and George began 
‘To think what part became a useful man: 
“ Press’d, I must go; why, then, "tis better far 
At once to enter like a British tar, 
Than a brave captain and the foe to shun 
Aa if I fear'd the music of a gun.” 
“Go not !" said Isaac—" You shall wear disguise.” 
“What!” said the seaman, ‘clothe myself with 

Ties ”— 

“Oh ! but there ’s danger.”—" Danger in the flcet ? 
You cannot mean, good brother, of defeat ; 
And other dangers I at land must share— 
So now adieu! and trust a brother's care.” 


ght fall, 


Isaac awhile demurr’d—but, in his heart, 
So might he share, he was disposed to part: 
The better mind will sometimes feel the pain 
OF benefactions—favour is a chain ; 
Bat they the feeling scorn, and what they wish 

disdain ;— 

While beings form’d in coarser mould will hate 
‘The helping hand they ought to venerate ; 
No wonder George should in this cause prevail, 
With one contending who was glad to fail : 
“Isaac, farewell! do wipe that doleful eye ; 
Crying we came, and groaning we may die, 
Let us do something *twixt the groan and cry: 
And hear ine, brother, whether pay or prize, 
One half to thee’I give and I devise ; 
For thou hast oft occasion for the aid 
Of learn'd physicians, and they will be paid : 
Their wives and children men support, at sea, 
And thou, my lad, art wife and child tome: 
Farewell !—I go where hope and honour call, 
Nor does it follow that who fights must fall.” 





Isaac here made a poor attempt to speak, 
And a huge tear moved slowly down his cheek ; 
Like Pluto's iron drop, hard sign of grace, 
It slowly roll’d upon the rueful face, 
Forced by the striving will alone its way to trace. 


Years fled—war laste 


d—George at sea remain’d, 
While the slow f 
Fares nit ig: 


andman still his profits gain’d : 


For still the virgin was his faithful friend, 

And one so sober could with truth commend, 
Who of his own defects most humbly thought, 
And their advice with zeal and reverence sought : 
Whom thus the mistress praised, the maid approved, 
And her he wedded whom he wisely loved. 


No more he needs assistance—but, alas! 
He fears the money will for liquor pass ; 
Or that the seaman might to flatterers Jend, 
Or give support to some pretended friend : 
Still he must write—he wrote, and he confess'd 
That, till absolved, he should be sore distrese'd ; 
But one so friendly would, he thought, forgive 
The hasty deed—Heav'n knew how he should live 3 
“ But you,” he added, “as a man of sense, 
Have well consider’d danger and expense : 
T ran, alas! into the fatal snare, 
And now for trouble must my mind prepare ; 
And how, with children, I shall pick my way, 
Through a hard world, is more than I can Bay: 
Then change not, brother, your more happy state, . 
Or on the hazard long deliberate.” 


“It is right and fit, 

humbly to submit : 

is are unwise, unjust; 

Forbear repining, und expel distrust.” 

He added, “ Marriage was the joy of life,” 

And gave his service to his brother’s wife; 

Then vow'd to bear in all expense a part, 

And thus concluded, “ Have a cheer (ul heart.” 
Had the glad Isaac been his brother’ 

In these same terms the seaman had r 

At such reproofs the crafty landman si 

And softly said—* This creature is a 


Twice had the gallant 
And when in port the happy crew were paid, 
Home went the sailor, with bis pocket stored, 
Ease to enjoy, and pleasure to afford H 
His time was short, joy shone in every face, 
Isaac half fainted in'the fond embrace: 

The wife resolved her honour’d guest to please, 

The children clung upon their uncle’s knees ; 

The grog went round, the neighbours drank his 
health, 

And Géorge exclaim’d—* Ah! what to this is 
wealth 7 

Better,” said h 

Than roll in ri 


George answer'd gravely, 
Tn all our crosses, 
Your apprehension 


8 guide, 
eplied ; 
miled, 
child.” 


ship 2 capture made— 


ie, “ to bear a loving heart, 
iches——but we now must part)? 


All yet is still—but hi 
The rising waves, and howl upon the deep; 
Ships late becalm'd on Mountain-billows ride— 
So life is threaten’d and so man is tried. 


ark ! the winds o’ersweep 


Til were the tidings that arrived from sea, 
The worthy Gcorge must now a cripple be; 
His leg was lopp'd; and though his heart was 

sound, 

Though his brave captain w: 
Yet much it vex’d him to repose on shore, 
An idle log, and be of use no more : 
True, he was sure that Isaac would reccive 
All of his brother that the foe micht lose, 


as with glory crown’d— 
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His wealth and expectations told, he “ knew But George indced—for George they call’d the boy, 
Wherein they fail’d, what Isaac’s love would do; | When his good uncle was their boast and joy— 
y g id joy: 
That he the grog and cabin would supply, Wouid listen long, and would contend with sleep, 
Where George at anchor during life would lie.” | To hear the woes and wonders of the deep; 
: .__ | Till the fond mother crigd—~ That man will teach 
The landman read— and, reading, grew dis-/"The foolish boy his loud and boisterous speech.” 
tress’d : So judged the fath fnd the bo ta ht 
= Z ; So judged the father—:! e boy was taug! 
“Could he resolve t? admit so poor a guest ? To shun the uncle, whim his love had sought, 
Better ut Greenwich might the sailor stay, : 
Unless his purse could for his comforts pay ;” The mask of kindr’2ss now but seldom worn, 
So Isane judged, and to his wife appeal'd, George felt each evil-harder to be borne ; 
But yet acknowledged it was best to yicld : And cried (vexation growing day by day,) 
« Perhaps his pension, with what sums remain |“ Ah! brother Isaac!~What! I'm in the way !” 
Due or unsquander’d, may the man maintain ; “No! on my credit, look ye, No! but I 
Refuse we must not.’—With a heavy sigh Am fond of peace, and my repose would thiy 
‘The lady heard, and made her kind reply : On any terms—in short, we must comply: — 
“ Nor would I wish it, Isaac, were we sure My spouse had money—she must have her will— 
How long his crazy building will endure ; Ah! brother—marriage is a bitter pill.” “ 
Like an old house, that every day appears George tried the lady—* Sister, I offend.” ~ 
About to fall—he may be propp'd for years; “Me ?” she replied—* Oh no!—you may depend 
For a few months, indeed, we might comply, On my regard—but watch your brother’s way, 
But these old batter’d fellows never die.” Whom I, like you, must study and obey.” 
The hand of Isaac, George on entering took, “Ah!” thought the seaman, “what a head was 
ith leve and resignation in his look ; mine, . ; 
Declared his comfort in the fortune past, That easy berth at Greenwich to resign ! 


And joy to find his anchor safely cast ; I'l to the parish”——but a little pride, 
Call then my nephews, let the grog be brought, And some affection, put the thought aside. 
And I will tell them how the-ship was fought.” 
: Now gross neglect and open scorn he bore 
Alas ! our simple seaman should have known, | {hy silent sorrow—but he felt the more: 
That all the care, the kindness, he had shown, The odious pipe he to the kitchen took, 
Were from his brother's heart, if not his memory, Or strove to profit by some pious book. 


flown : i 
All swept away to be perceived no more, When the mind stoops to this degraded state, 
Like idle structures on the sandy shore ; New riefs will darken the dependant’s fate ; 
The chance amusement of the playful boy, ~ Brother !"” said Isaac, “you will sure excuse 
That the rude billows in their rage destroy. The little freedom I’m compell’d to use: 


My wife's relations—(curse the haughty crew)— 
Poor George confess'd, though loth the truth to| Affect such niccness, and such dread of you: 
find, . You speak so loud—and they have natures soft 
Slight was his knowledge of a brother's mind: Brother. 
| The vulgar pipe was to the wife offence, 





I wish——do go upon the loft!” 


The frequent grog to Isaac an expense ; Poor George obey’d, and to the garret fled, 
Would friends like hers, she question’d, “choose | Where not a being saw the tears he shed : 
to come, But more was yet required, for guests were coma, 


Where clouds of poison’d fume defiled a room? —_| Who could not dine if he disgraced the room. 
‘This could their lady-friend, and Burgess Steel, _ | It shock’d his spirit to be esteem’d unfit 
(Teased with his worship’s asthma) bear to feel? | With an own brother and his wife to sit; 
Could they associate or converse with him— He grew rebellious—at the vestry spoke 

A loud rough sailor with a timber limb?” For weekly aid——they heard it as a joke : 
‘ “So kind a brother, and so wealthy——you 
Cold as he grew, still Isaae strove to show, Apply to us ?——-No! this will never do: 


By well-feign’d care, that cold he could not grow | Good neighbour Fletcher,” said the overseer, 


And when he saw his brother look distress'd, “ We are engaged—yon can have nothing here !* 
He strove some petty comforts to suggest ; 

‘On his wife solely their neglect to lay, George mutter’d something in despairing tone, 
And then t’ excuse it, is a woman’s way ; Then sought his loft, to think and grieve alone; 
He too was chidden when her rules he broke, Neglected, slighted, restless on his bed, 

And then she sicken'd at the scent of smoke. With heart half broken, and with scraps ill fed; 


‘Yet was he pleased, that hours for play design’d 


George, though in doubt, was still consoled to find Were given to ease his ever-troubled mind ; 


His brother wishing to be reckon’d kind : The child still listen’d with increasing joy, 

That Isaac seem’d concern’d by his distress And he was soothed by the attentive boy. 

Gave to his injured feelings some redress : 

But none he found disposed to lend an ear At length he sicken’d, and this duteous child 
To stories, all were once intent to hear: Watch’d o’er his sickness, and his pains beguiled ; 


Except his nephew, seated on his knep. FI nathan heads Ries fasc the bea aes 
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And now his tales the sailor feebly told, 


His heart was heavy, 


and his limbs were cold: 


The tender boy came often to entreat 


His good kind friend 


would of his presents eat ; 


Purloin’d or purchased, for he saw, with shame, 
The food untouch’d that tc. his uncle came; 
Who, sick in body and in {gind, received 

The boy’s indulgence, gratijed and grieved. 


“Uncle will die!” 


said Ge rge—the piteous wife 


Exclaim’d, “ she saw no valve in his life; 
But sick or well, to my commands attend, 


And go no more to y: 
The boy was vex'd; 


our complaining friend.” 
he felt his heart reprove 


The stefn decree—What ! punish’d for his love ! 
--Nq! he would go, but softly to the room, 

Stealing in silence—for he knew his doom. 

* Once ipa week the father came to say, 

“ George, are you ill ?”—and hurried him away; 

Yet to his wile would on their duties dwell, 


And often cry, “ Do 


use my brother well :” 


And something kind, no question, Isaac meant, 
Who took vast credit for the vague intent. 

But truly kind, the gentle boy essay'd 

To cheer his uncle, firm, although afraid; 

But now the father caught him at the door, 


And, swearing—yes, 
And cried, “Away! 
‘That one s0 old can 


the man in office swore, 
How! brother, I’m surprised, 
be so ill advised : 


Let him not dare to visit you again, 

Your cursed stories will disturb his brain ; 

Is it not vile to court a foolish boy, 

Your own absurd narrations to enjoy? 

What! sullen !—ha ! GeorgeFletcher ! you shall see, 
Proud as you are, your bread depends on me !" 


He spoke, and, frowning, to his dinner went, 
Then cool’d and felt some qualms of discontent ; 


And thonght on time: 


s when he compell'd hia son 


To hear these stories, nay, to beg for one: 


But the wife's wrath 
And shame was felt, 

George yet stole uj 
Sick on the bed, and 


o'ercame the brother’s pain, 
and conscience rose in vain. 
iP, he saw his uncle lie 
heard his heavy sigh : 


So he resolved, before he went to reat, 

‘To comfort one so dear and 60 distress’d ; 

Then watch’d his time, but with a child-like art, 
Betray’d a something treasured at his heart: 

Th’ observant wife remark'd, “ the boy is grown 


So like your brother, 
So close and sullen ! 


that he seems his own; 
and I still suspect 


They often mect—do watch them and detect.” 
George now remark’d that all was atill as night, 

And hasten'’d up with terror and delight ; 

“ Uncle!” he eried, and softly tapp’d the door ; 

* Do let me in”—but he could add no more ; 

The careful father caught him in the fact, 

And cried — You serpent ! is it thus you act? 


Back to your mother 
He sent th’ indignan 
Then at the door an 


?"—and with hasty blow, 
it boy to grieve below ; 
angry speech began— 


“Ts this your conduct ?—is it thus you plan? 
Seduce my child, and make my house a scene 
Of vile dispute— What is it that you mean ?—_ 


George, are you du: 


mb? do learn to know onny 





What? not a word? be thankful I am cool— 
But, sir, beware, nor longer play the fool; 
Come! Brother, come! what is it that you seek 
By this rebellion ?—Speak, you villain, speak !—~ 
Weeping! I warrant—sorrow makes you dumb: 
I'll ope your mouth, impostor ! if F come : 

t me approach—I'll shake you from the bed, 
You stubborn dog——-Oh God! my brother's 

dead !—" 


Timid was Isaac, and in all the past 
He felt a purpose to be kind at last ; 
Nor did he mean his brother to depart, 
Till he had shown this kindness of his heart : 
But day by day he put the cause aside, 
Induced by av'rice, pecvishness, or pride, 
But now awaken'd from this fatal time 
His conscience Isaac felt, and found his crime: 
He raised to George a monumental stone, 
And there retired to sigh and think alone; 
An ague seized him, he grew pale, and shook— 
“So,” said his son, “ would my poor uncle look,” 
“ And so, my child, shall I like him expire,” 
“No! you have physic and a cheerful fire.” 
“ Unhappy sinner! yes, I'm well supplied 
With every comfort my cold heart denied.” 
He view'd his brother now, but not as one 
Who vex'd his wife by fondness for her son : 
Not as with wooden limb, and seaman’s tale, 
The odious pipe, vile grog, or humbler ale: 
He now the worth and gricf alone can view 
Of one so mild, so generous, and so true; 
“ The frank, kind brother, with such open heart, 
And I to break it~'t was a demon's part?" 


So Isaac now, as Jed by conscience, feele, 
Nor his unkindness palliates or conceals, 
“This is your folly,” said his heartless wife 
“Alas! my folly cost my brother's life ; 
It suffer'd him to languish and decay, 
My gentle brother, whom I could not pay, 
And therefore left to pine, and fret his life away.” 


He takes his son, and bids the boy unfold 
All the good uncle of his feelings told, 
All he lamented—and the ready tear 
Falls aa he listens, soothed, and grieved to hear, 
“Did he not curse me, child?” —* He never. 
cursed, 
But could not breathe, and said his heart would ‘ 
burst ;” 
“And so will mine :”—« Then, father, you must 
Pray ; 
My uncle said it took his pains away.” 
Repeating thus his sorrows, Isaac shows 
That he, repenting, feels the debt he owes, 
And from this source alone his every comfort flows, 
He takes no joy in office, honours, gain ; 2 
They make hitn humble, nay, they give hia pain; 
“ These from my heart,” he cries, “ali feeling drove; 
They made me cold to nature, dead to love :”" 
He takes no joy in home, but sighing, sees 
A son in sorrow, and a wife at ease: 
He takes no joy in office—see him now, 
And Burgess Steel has but a passing bow : 
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As thus he lives, if living be to sigh, 
And from all comforts of the world to fly, 
Without a hope in life—without a wish to die. 





TALE XXI. 





THE LEARNED BOY. 


Like one well studied in a sad ostent, 
‘To please his grandam. 
Merchant of Venice, act ii, scene 2. 
And then the whining school-boy, with his satchel 
And shining morning face, creeping like snail, 
Vawilling\y to school. 
Aa You Like It, act ii, scene 7. 
He is a better scholar than [ thought he was-—— 
Ho has a good aprag memory. 
Merry Wives of Windsor, act iv, scene 1. 
One that feeds 
On objects, arts, and imitations, 
Which out of use, and stal'd by other men, 
Begin his fashion. : 
Julius Casar, act iv, acene 1. 
Oh! torture me no more—I will confess. 
Henry V1, Part 2. actiii, scene 3. 
Aw honest man was Farmer Jones, and true, 
‘He did by all as all by him should do; 
Grave, cautious, careful, fond of gain was he, 
Yet famed for rustic hospitality : 
Left with his children in a widow’d state, 
The quict man submitted to his fate; 
Though prudent matrons waited for his call, 
With cool forbearance he avoided all; 
Though each profess'd a pure maternal joy, 
By kind attention to his feeble boy : 
And thongh a friendly widow knew no rest, 
Whilst neighbour Jones was lonely and distress’d; 
Nay, though the maidcns spoke in tender tone 
Their hearts’ concern to sce him left alone— 
Jones still persisted in that cheerless life, 
As if "t were sin to take a sccond wife. 


Oh! *tis a precious thing, when wives are dead, 
* To find such numbers who will serve instead : 
‘And in whatever state a man be thrown, 
, "Tis that precisely they would wish their own; 
* Left the departed infants—then their joy 
Is to sustain each lovely girl and boy : 
Whatever calling his, whatever trade, 
To that their chief attention has been paid; 
His happy taste in all things they approve, 
His friends they honour, and his food they love; 
His wish for order, prudence in affairs, 
And equal temper, (thank their stars !) are theirs; 
In fact, it seem'd to be a thing decrced, 
And fix'd as fate, thut marriage must succeed ; 
Yet some like Jones, with stubborn hearts and hard, 
Can hear such claims, and show them no regard. 


Soon as our farmer, like a general, found 
By what strong foes he was encompass'd round— 
Engage he dared not, and he could not fly, 
But saw his hope in gentle parley lie ; 
With looks of kindness then, and trembling heart, 
He met the foe, and art opposed to art. 


Now spoke that foe insidious—gentle tones, 
And gentle looks, assumed for Farmer Jones: 
“Three girls,” the widow cried, “a lively three 
To govern well—indeed it cannot be.” 

* Yes,” he replied, “ it galls for pains and care; 
But I must bear it :"—" Sir, you cannot bear ; 
Your son is weak, and‘asks a mother’s eye:” 
“That, my kind frien, a father's may supply :” 
“Such growing grief your very soul will tease :” 
“To grieve another would not give me case— 

T have a mother”—* She, poor ancient soul ! 

Can she the spirits of the young control ? 

Can she thy peace promote, partake thy care, 
Procure thy comforts, and thy sorrows share? 
Age is itself impatient, uncontroll’d :” 

“ Bat wives like mothers must at length be old 
“Thou hast shrewd servants—they are evils sore >” 
“Yct a shrewd mistress might afilict me more.?-~ 
“ Wilt thou not be a weary wailing man ? ~~ 

“ Alas! and I must bear it as I can.” 








Resisted thus, the widow soon withdrew, 
That in his pride the hero might pursue ; 
And off his wonted guard, in some retreat, 
Find from a foe prepared entire defeat: 
But he was prudent, for he knew in flight 
These Parthian warriors turn again and fight : 
He but at freedom, not at glory aim'd, 
And only safety by his caution cluim'd. 


Thus, when a great and powerful state decrees, 
Upon a small one, in its love, to seize— 
It vows in kindness to protect, defend, 
And be the fond ally, the faithful friend ; 
It therefore wills that humbler state to place 
Its hopes of safety in a fond embrace ; 
Then must that humbler state its wisdom prove, 
By kind rejection of such pressing love; 
Must dread such dangerous friendship to commence, 
And stand collected in its own defence :— 
Our farmer thus the proffer'd kindness fled, 
And shunn’d the love that into bondage led. 


The widow failing, fresh besiegers came, 
To shure the fate of this retiring dame : 
And each foresaw a thousand ills attend 
The men, that fled from so discreet a friend; 
And pray’d, kind soul! that no event might make 
The harden’d heart of Farmer Jones to ache. -° 


But still he govern’d with resistless hand, 
And where he could not guide he would command: 
With steady view in course direct he steer’d, 
And his fair daughters loved him, though thoy 
fear'd ; 
Each had her school, and as his wealth was known, 
Each had in time a household of her own. 


The boy indecd was, at the grandam’s side, 
Humour'd and train’d, her trouble and ber pride: 
Companions dear, with speech and spirits mild, 
‘The childish widow and the vapourish child ; 
This natare prompts; minds uninform’d and weak 
In such alliance ease and comfort seek ; 

Push’d by the levity of youth aside, 

The cares of man, his humour, or his pride, 
They fecl, in their defenceless state, allied : 
The child is pleased to meet regard from age, 
| The old are pleased ey'n children to engage; 
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And all their wisdom, scorn’d by proud mankind, 
They love to pour into the ductile mind; 

By its own weakness into error Jed, 

And by fond age with prejudices fed, 


The father, thankful fothe good he had, 
Wet saw with pain a whiniag timid lad ; 
Whom he instructing led tPrough cultured fields, 
To show what man perform‘, what nature yields: 
But Stephen, listless, wandor 4 from the view, 
From beasts he fled, for butteflies he few, 
And idly gazed about, in search of something new. 
The lambs indeed he loved, and wish’d to play 
With things so mild, so harmicss, and so gay; 
Rest plelised the weakest of the flock to see, 
With whom he felt a sickly sympathy. 


Meantime, the dame was anxious, day and night, 
‘Ts guidethe notions of her babe aright, 
And on the favourite mind to throw her glimmer. 

ing light; 

Her Bible-stories she impress'd betimes, 
And fil'd his head with hymns and holy rhymes; 
On powers unseen, the good and ill, she dwelt, 
And the poor boy mysterious terrors felt; 
From frightful dreams, he waking sobb’d in dread, 
Till the good lady came to guard his bed. 


The father wish'd such errors to correct, 
But let them pass in duty and respect : 
But more it grieved his worthy mind to see 
That Stephen never would a farmer be ; 
Th vain he tried the shiftless lad to guide, 
And yot "twas time that something should be tried : 
He at the village-school perchanee might gain 
All that such mind could gether and retain ; 
Yet the good dame affirm'd her favourite child 
is apt and studious, though sedate and mild; 
“That he on many a learned point could speak, 
And that his body, not his mind, was weak.” 








The father doubted—but to school was sent 
The timid Stephen, weeping as he went: 
‘There the rude lads compet!'d the child to fight, 
And sent him bleeding to his home at nights 
At this the grandam more indulgent grew, 
And bade her darling “ shun the beastly crew ; 
Whom Satan ruled, and who were sure to lie, 
Howling in torments, when they came to di¢:” 
This was such comfort, that in high disdain 
He told their fate, and felt their blows again: 
Yet if the boy had not a hero's heart, 

Within the school he play'd a better part ; 

He wrote a clean fine hand, and at his slute, 
With more success than many a hero, sate; 

He thought not much indeed—but what depends 
On pains and care, was at his fingers’ ends. 





This had his father’s praise, 
A spark of merit, with a blaze of pride: 
And though a farmer he would never make, 
He might a pen with some advantage take; 
And as a clerk that instrament employ, 

So well adapted to a timid boy. 


who now espied 





A London cousin soon a Place obtain’d, 
Easy but humble—little could be gain’d: 
hho: ee cag 








Begg’d her dear Stephen would his 
“ Nay, 
| Hold fast thy faith) 
Hear the best preacher, and preserve the text 
For med: 
Within your Bible 
There is your duty, read no other book ; 
Be not in crowds, in broils, 
And keep your conscience and your linen clean : 
Be you a Joseph, and the time may be, 

When kings and rulers will 


Demure and silent 
Yet as he could, he much attention paid 
‘To all around him, 
On older clerks his 
But Stephen never 
Much their contempt he fear'd, for if like them, 
He felt assured he should himself contemn ; 
Ont they were all so eloquent, so free, 

No! he was nothing—nothing could he be: 
They dress so smartl: 





! The careful father bade his son attend 
To all his duties, and obey his friend ; 
i To kecp his church and 
As one existing in his 
Till acts to habits led, 
“Then try, my boy, 
T" assume the looks 
{I say, 
And this you may, 
Heroic men, 
Have fear'd their God, and nothing fear’d beside; 
| While others daring, yet imbecile, f 
The power of man, and that of God defy : 

Be manly then, though mild, for sure as fate, 
Thou art, my Stephen, too effeminate ; 

Here, 
CT is fairly stock’d) of what it will produce ; 
And now my blessing, 
Or conjuration; but 


there behave aright, 
Maker’s sight, 

and duty to delight ; 

as quickly as you can, 
and spirit of a man; 

be honest, faithful, civil, true, 

and yet have courage too: 
their country's boast and pride, 


take my purse, and make a worthy use 


not as any charm, 
*t will do no harm,” 


Stephen, whose thoughts were wandering up and 
down, 


Now charm’d with promis’d sights in London-town, 
Now loth to leave his grandam—tlost the force, 
The drift, and tenor of this grave discourse ; 

But, in a general way, he understood 

'T was good advice, and meant, 
And Stephen knew that all such Precepts mean 
‘That lads should read their Bible, and be clean, 


“ My son, be good ;* 


The good old lady, though in some distress, 

tief suppress ; 
dry those eyes, my child, and frst of all, 
whatever may befall : 
tion, till you hear the next; 
night and morning look— 





in riots seen, 


be ruled by thee.” 
“Nay,” suid the father— Hush, my san,” replied 


The dame—* The Scriptures must not be denied.” 


The lad, still weeping, heard the wheels approach, 


And took his place within the evening coach, 
With heart quite rent asunder: On one side 
Was love, and grief, and fear, 
Wild-beasts and wax-work fill’d the happier part 
Of Stephen's varying and divided hearts 

This he betray'd by sighs and 
Of famous shows, the Tower, 


for scenes untried ; 


questions strange, 
and the Exchange. 


Soon at his desk was placed the curious boy, 
at his new employ : 


cautious and afraid ; 
eager eyes were fix'd, 
in their council mix’d: 


and so boldly look, 
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They talk, the instant they have dropp'd the pen, 
OF singiug-women and of acting.inen ; 

Of plays and places where at night they walk 
Beneath the lamps, and with the ladies talk ; 
While other ladics for their pleasure sing, 

Ob! ’tis a glorious and a happy thing : 

They would despise me, did they understand 

I dare not look upon a seene so grand ; 

Or sce the plays when eritics rise and roar, 





‘And hiss and groan, and ery—Encore! encore !— - 


There's one among ther looks a little kind ; 
If more encouraged, I would ope ny mind.” 


Alas! poor Stephen, happier had he kept 
His purpose sceret, while his envy slept ; 
Virtue, perhaps, had conquer'd, of his shame 
At least preserved him simple as he came. 

‘A year elapsed before this clerk began 

‘To treat the rustic something like a man ; 

He then in trifling points the youth advised, 
‘Talk’d of his coat, and had it modernized ; 
Or with the lad a Sunday-walk would take, 
And kindly strive his passions to awake ; 
Meanwhile explaining all they heard and saw, 
Till Stephen stood in wonderment. and awe : 
To a neat garden near the town they stray'd, 
Where the lad felt delighted and afraid ; 
There all he saw was smart, and fine, and fair— 
He could but marvel how he ventured there: 
“Soon he observed, with terror and alarm, 

His friend enlock'd within a lady's arm, 

‘And freely talking—* But it is,” said he, 

“A near relation, and that makes him free ;” 
And much amazed was Stephen, when he knew 
This was the first and only interview : 

Nay, had that lovely arm by him been seized, 
The lovely owner had been highly pleased : 

“ Alas!” he sigh’d, “I never can contrive, 

At such bold, blessed freedoms to arrive ; 
Never shall T such happy courage boast, 

T dare as soon encounter with a ghost.” 


Now toa play the friendly couple went, 
But the boy murmur’d at the money spent; 
“ He loved,” he said, “to buy, but not to spend— 
They only talk awhile, and there's an end.” 


“Come, you shall purchase books,” the friend 
replied ; 
“You are bewilder'd, and you want a guide; 
To me refer the choice, and you shall find 
The light break in upon your stagnant mind !” 


The cooler clerks exclaim’d, “In vain your art 
T’ improve a enb without a head or heart; 
Rustics though coarse, and savages though wild, 
Our cares may render liberal and mild ; 


But what, my friend, can flow from all these pains !! 


There is no dealing with a Jack of brains,”— 


“Truc, I am hopeless to behold him man, 
But let me make the booby what I ean: 
Though the rude stone no polish will display, 
Yet you may strip the rugged coat away.” 


Stephen beheld his books—“ I love to knaw 


He spoke abash’d—* Nay, nay !” the friend re- 
plied, 
|“ You need not lay the good old book aside; 
Antique and curious, I myself indeed 
Read it at times, but asa man should read; 
A fine old work it is, and I protest 
!T hate to hear it treated as a jest ; 
|The book has wisdom in it, if you look 
Wisely upon it, as another book ; 
For superstition (as pur priests of sin 
Arc pleased to tell us) makes us blind within: 
Of this hereatter—we will now seleet 
Some works to pleas? you, others to direct: 
Tales and romances shall your fancy feed. 
And reasoners form your morals and your creed.” 


The books were view’d, the price was fairly paid, 
And Stephen read undaunted, undismay’d : 

Bat not till first he paper’d all the sews —-_ ~~ 
And placed in order, to enjoy the show ; 

Next letter’d all the backs with care and speed, 
Set them in ranks, and then began to read. 


The love of order,—I the thing receive 
From reverend men, and I in part believey-— 
Shows a clear mind and clean, and whoso necda 
This love, but scldom in the world succeeds ; 
And yet with this some other love must be, 
Ere Pean fully to the fact agree: 
Valour and study may by order gain, 
By order sovereigns hold more steady reign: 
Through all the tribes of nature order runs, 
And rules around in systems and in suns: 
Still has the love of order found a place, 
With all that’s low, degrading, mean, and base, 
With all that merits scorn, and all that meets dis 
grace: 
In the cold miser, of all change afraid, 
In pompous men in public seats obcy'd ; 
In humble placemen, heralds, solemn drones, 
Fanciers of flowers, and lads like Stephen Jones; 
Order to these is armour and defence, 
And love of method serves in lack of gense. 
For rustic youth could I a list produce 
OF Stephen’s books, how great might be the use; 
But evil fate was theirs—survey’d, enjoy’d 
Some happy months, and then by force destroy’d: 
So will’d the fates—but these, with patience read, 
Had vast effect on Stephen's heart and head. 
This soon appear’d—within a single week 
He oped his lips, and made attempt to speak ; 
He fail’d indeed—but still his friend confess’d 
‘The best have fail’d, and he had done his best : 
The first of swimmers, when at first he swims, 
Has little use or freedom in his limbs ; 
Nay, when at length he strikes with manly force, 
The cramp may scize him, and impede his course. 
Encouraged thus, our clerk again essay'd 
The daring act, thongh daunted and afraid; 
Suceceding now, though partial his sucess, 
And pertness mark’d his manner and address, 
Yet such improvement issued from his books, 
That all discern’d it in his speech and looks ; 
He ventured then on every theme to speak, 
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Two years had pass'd ; the youth attended 
{Though thus aceomplish’d) with a ready quill; 
He sat th’ allotted hours, though hard the case, 
While timid prudence ruled in virtue’s Place ; 

By promise bound, the sCn his letters penn’d 
To his good parent, at the quarter’s end. 
At first he sent those lines, the state to tell 
Of his own health, and hoped his friends were well; 
fe Kept their virtuous precepts in his mind, 
And neeaed nothing—then bis name was sign’d ; 
But now he wrote of Sunday walks and views, ~ 
OF actors’ names, choice novels, and strange news; 
How coats were cut, and of his urgent need 
. For fresh supply, which he Cesired with speed. 
The father doubted, when these letters came, 
TS what they tended, yet was loth to blame: 
“Stophen was once my duteous son, and now 
My most obedient—this can Tallow? 
Can 1 with pleasure or with patience sce 
4 boy at once so heartless, and so free 2” 


But soon the kinsman heavy tidings told, 
hat love and prudence could no more withhold; 
“Stephen, though steady at his desk, wae grown 
A rake and coxcomb—this he grieved to own; 
His cousin left his church, and spent the day 
Lounging about in quite a heathen way ; 
Sometimes he swore, but had indeed the grace 
To show the shame imprinted on his face : 
I search'd his toom, and in his absence read 
Books that I knew would turn a stronger head; 
The works of atheists half’ the number made, 
The rest were lives of harlots leaving trade ; 
Which neither man or boy would deign to read, 
If from the scandal and pollution freed : 
T sometimes threaten’d, and would fairly state 
Y sense of things so vile and profligate ; Ju 
ut I'm a cit, such works ure lost on mo— Th 
They "re knowledge, and (good Lord !) philosophy,” qT 


Something he foun 
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“Oh, send him down,” the father soon replied ; 
“Let me behold him, and my skill be tried ; 
Tf care and kindness lose their wontcd use, 
Some rougher medicine will the end produce.” 


Ww. 


Stephen with grief and anger heard his doom— 
70 to the farmer? to the rastic’s home ? 
Curse the base threat’ning——" « Nay, child, never 


“ 


Th 


curse 5 
Corrupted tong, your case is growing worse,” 
“1! guoth the youth, “T challenge all mankind 


To find a fault; what fault have yon to find 2 | Hi 
Improve I not in manner, speech, and grace? 
Inquite—my friends will tell it to your face; 
Have J been taught to guard his kine and sheep ? 
A tan like me has other things to keep; 

This let him know."——* It would his wrath excite: 


still, And soon he found, 
That secrets pass’ 
But he resolved those secrets to obt 
And quash rebel 


He fear'd a crisis, and h 
| And yet he long’ 
He knew such ¢ 
These to the gr: 
Saw her amaze 
| But on the fath 


And thus there see. 
The son’s choice volumes, 
He saw how wrought the 
Condemn’d, and bor 
He sat unseen to se 


Each on a purpose fix'd. 
How near a foe, 


How he to graceless, 
And wicked books wi 


And begg’d attention 


‘© count how ofte 
Th 


The very letter in the m 
And so employ’ 


Thy faith like wate: 


The ready wit of 


“Nor prince of devils ; 
Have I not told you how 
The arts of priests and al 
Your Bible men! 


between the friendly pair 
"d which he was not to share ; 
ain, 

lion in his lawful reign. 


was with his father mute , 
¢ shunn’d dispute; 

"d with youthful pride to show 
hings as farmers could not know; 
‘andam he with freedom spoke, 
ment, and enjoy’d the joke ; 

er when he cast hig eye, 

d that made his valour shy; 
m’d to be a hollow truce, 
mething dismal to produce. 

Ere this the father at his leisure read 

and his wonder fled: 
works of either kind 
yet so weak a mind; 

hour he made his prey, 

e with vengeful thoughts away, 
ess the couple ncar 

, unheard to hear, 

r his patience came ; 

ie youth and ancient dame, 
—but neither thought 
with power and vengeance fraught. 


matron told, as tidings sad, 

eard of her beloved lad; 

wicked men gave heed, 
ould night and morning read : 
she again began, 

of her little man ; 

¢ brought, with many a pious boast, in view 

is former studies, and condemn'd the new: 

nee he the names of saints and patriarche old, 
dges and kings, and chiefs and prophets, told ; 
hen he in winter-nights the Bible took, 

n in the sacred book 

*d, and could rehearse 
chapter, word, and verse, 
iddle placed, 

"d the hours that others waste, 


3 and now, my child, they 


Stephen, though vain, 


i threat’ning so 


n so presuming, 
hese in a chosen 


hen in a close rect 


There soon a trial fo: 
neath were placed t] 


And now the 
hat she had h 


me former lectures 


sacred name appear’ 
hich were the middle 


“Such wert thou once 
say 

r runneth fast away; 

le prince of devils hath, I fear, beguiled 

my backsliding child.” 


lofty looks, our clerk began 

¢, as he assumed the man— 

“ There is no devil,” said the hopeful youth, 
that I know for truth; 
iny books deseribe 

I the canting tribe? 
tions Egypt, where it seems 


On this, with 
is grave rebuke 


But conic, Prepare, you must away to-night.” Was Joseph found when Pharaoh dream'd his 
“What! leave my studies, my improvements leave, dreams : 

My faithful friends and intimates to grieve !"— | Now in that place, in some bewilder’d head, 

“Go to your father, Stephen, let him sce (The learned write) religious dreams were bred; 
All these improvements : they are lost on me.” Whence through the earth, with various forms com. 


The youth, though loth 

he farmer-father, with s 

Who kind, yet sile 

How one would ac 
1g* 


» obey’d, and soon he saw 
ome signs of awe; 

nt, waited to behold 

t, so daring, yet so cold; 
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They came to fri 


Their 
Slave to his will, and 


bined, 

ighten and afflict mankind, 

to let a priest myade 

and by his craft be made 
profit to his trade ; 


‘one (so I read) 
souls with awe, 
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So say my books, and how the rogues agreed 
To blind the victims, to defraud and lead ; 
When joys above to ready dupes were sold, 
‘And bell was threaten’d to the shy and cold. 


“ Why so amazed, and so prepared to pray ? 

As if a Being heard a word we say: 

This may surprise you; 1 myself began 
To feel disturb'd, and to my Bible ran; 

I now atn wiser—yet agrce in this, 

The book has things that are not much amiss; 
_ Itis a fine old work, and I protest 

T hate to hear it treated as a jest: 

The book has wisdom in it, if you look 

Wisely upon it as another book.”— 


“Oh! wicked! wicked! my unhappy child, 
How hast thou been by evil men beguiled !” 


“ How! wicked, say you? you can little guess 
The gain of that which you cull wickedness : 
Why, sins you think it sinfal but to name 
Have gain'd both wives and widows wealth and 

; fume; 
And this because such people never dread 
Bie threaten’d pains; hell comes not in their 
ead : 
Love is our nature, wealth we all desire, 
And what we wish 'tis lawful to acquire; 
So say my books—and what beside they show 
. *Tis time to let this honest farmer know. 
Nay, look not grave; am I commanded down 
To feed his gattle and become his clown? 
‘ Is such his purpose? then he shall be told 
The vulgar insult—” 


—" Hold, in mercy hold—” 
“Father, oh! father! throw the whip away ; 
I was but jesting, on my knees I pray— 
There, hold his arm—oh! Ieave us not alone > 
In pity cease, and I will yet atone 
. For all my sin—” In vain; stroke after stroke, 
On side and shoulder, quick as mill-wheels broke ; 
* Quick as the patient’s pulse, who trembling cried, 
And still the parent with a stroke replied ; 
Till all the medicine he prepared was dealt, 
And every bone the precious influence felt ; 
‘Till all the panting flesh was red and raw, 
And every thought was turn’d to fear and awe; 
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‘Till every doubt to due respect gave place— 
Such cures are done when doctors know the case. 


“Oh! I shall die—my father! do reccive 
My dying words; indeed I do believe ; 
The books are lying books, 1 know it well, 
There is a devil, oh! there is a hell; 
And ['ma sinner: spare me, I am young, 
|My sinful words were only on my tongue; 
My heart consented not; *tis all a lie; 
Oh! spare me then, I’m not prepared to die.”* 


“Vain, worthless, stupid wretch!” the father 
cried, ‘i 
“ Dost thou presume fo teach? art thou a guide? 
Driveller and dog, it gave the mind distress 
To hear thy thoughts in their religious dress; 7 
Thy pious folly moved my strong disdain, 
Yet I forgave thee for thy want of brain: 
But Job in patience must the man exceed 
; Who could endure thee in thy present creed ; 
Is it for thee, thou idiot, to pretend 
‘The wicked cause a helping band to lend? 
Canst thou a judge in any question be? 
Atheists themselves would scorna friend like thee — 


“Lo! yonder blaze thy worthies; in one heap 
Thy scoundrel-favourites must for ever sleep: 
Each yields its poison to the flame in turn, 
Where whores and infidels are doom’d to burn; 
Two noble faggots made the flame you see, 
Reserving only two fair twigs for thee; 

That in thy view the instruments may stand, 
And be in future ready for my hand : 

The just mementos that, though silent, show 
Whence thy correction and improvements flow ; 
Beholding these, thou wilt confess their power, 
And feel the shame of this important hour. 


“ Hadst thou been humble, I had first design’d 
‘ By care from folly to have freed thy mind ; 
And when a clean foundation had been laid, 
Our priest, more able, would have lent his aid : 
But thou art weak, and foree must folly guide, 
And thou art vain, and pain must humble pride : 
Teachers men honour, learners they allure ; 
But learners teaching, of contempt are sure ; 
Scorn is their certain meed, and smart their only 
cure !” 








Tales of the walt. 


TO HER GRACE THE DUCHESS OF RUTLAND. 
—>— 


Mapam, 

{Ir is the privilege of those who are placed in 
that elevated situation to which your Grace is an 
ornament, that they giye honour to the person upon 
sehniis tow tnthe oe ieee. “thon bf dedieeto ta. 


am not without pride in the confession, nor insen- 
sible to the honour which such gratitude implies. 
Forty years have elapsed since this debt com. 
menced. On my entrance into the cares of life, 
and while cantending with ite dif®enities a Dnke 
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favoured and assisted me—and, when I am retiring 
from the world, a Duke and Duchess of Rutland 
receive my thanks, and accept my offering, All, 
even in this world of mutability, is not change: I 
have experienced unvaried favour—I have felt un- 
diminished respect. 

With the most grateful remembrance of what I 
owe, and the most sincere conviction of the little I 
can return, I present these pages to your Grace’s 
acceptance, and beg leave tg subscribe myself, 

May it please your Grace, 
With resbect and gratitude, 
Your Grace’s most obedien and devoted Servant, 
\GEORGE CRABBE. 


Trowbridge, June, 1819. 





PREFACE. 





Ir T did not fear that it would appear to my 
readers like arrogancy, or if it did not seem to my- 
self indccorous to send two volumes of considera- 
ble magnitude from the press without preface or 
apology, without one petition for the reader’s atten- 
tion, or one plea for the writer’s defects, I would 
most willingly spare myself an address of this 
kind, and more especially for these reasons; first, 
because a preface is a part of a book seldom 
honoured by a reader's perusal; secondly, because 
it is both difficult and distressing to write that 
which we think will be disregarded; and thirdly, 
beeause I do not conceive that I am called upon 
for such introductory matter by any of the motives 
which usually influence an author when he com. 
poses his prefutory address. 

When a writer, whether of poetry or prose, first 
addresses the public, he has generally something to 
offer which relates to himself or to his work, and 
which he considers as a necessary prelude to the 
work itself, to prepare his readers for the entertain 
ment or the instruction they may expect to receive, 
for one of these every man who publishes must 
suppose he affords—this the act itself implies ; and 
in proportion to his conviction of this fact must be 
his fecling of the difficulty in which he has placed 
himself: the difficulty consists in reconciling the 
implied presumption of the undertaking, whether 
to please or to instruct mankind, with the diffidence 
and modesty of an untricd candidate for fame or 
favour, Hence originate the many reasons an au- 
thor assigns for his appearance in that character, 
whether they actually exist, or are merely offered 
to hide the motives which cannot be openly avowed ; 
namely, the want or the vanity of the man, as his 
wishes for profit or reputation may most prevail 
with him. 

Now, reasons of this kind, whatever they may 

be, cannot be availing beyond their first appear- 
ance. An author, it is true, may again feel his 
former apprehensions, may again be elevated or 
“depressed by the suggestions of vanity and diffi- 
dence, and may be again subject to the cold and 
hot fit of aguish expectation; but he is no more a 
Rel eete apie Hee St Peas, dined «euch oss Vie oe MB baae wikis ken a 








lleges of one who is. With respect to myself, it is 
certain they belong not to me. Many years have 
elapsed since I becwme a candidate for indulgence 
as an inexperienced writer ; and to assume the lan- 
guage of such writer now, and to plead for his in- 
dulgences, would be proof of my ignorance of tho 
place assigned to me, and the degree of favour 
which I have experienced; but of that place T am 
not uninformed, and with that degree of favour I 
have no reason to be dissatisfied. 

It was the remark of the pious, but on some oc. 
casions the qucrulous author of the Night Thoughts, 
that he had “ been so long remembered, he was for- 
gotten ;” an expression in which there is more ap- 
pearance of discontent than of submission: if he 
had patience, it was not the patience that smiles at 
grief, It is not therefore entirely in the sense of 
the good Doctor that I apply these words to myself, 
or to my more early publications. So many years 
indced have passed since their first appearance, that 
Ihave no reason to complain, on that account, if . 
they be now slumbering with other poems of decent 
reputation in their day—not dead indeed, nor ene: 
tirely forgottcn, but certainly not the subjects of 
discussion or conversation as when first introduced 
to the notice of the public, by those whom the pub. 
lic will not forget, whose protection was credit to . 
their author, and whose approbation was fame ty} 
them. Still these early publications had so long ; 
preceeded any other, that, if not altogether unknown, 
1 was, when I came again before the public, in a: 
situation which excused, and perhaps rendered ne- : 
cessary some explanation ; but this also has passed” 
away, and none of my readers will now take the d 
trouble of making any inquiries respecting my { 
motives for writing or for publishing these Tales or 7 
verses of any description : known to each other as « 
readers and authors are known, they will require’ 
no preface to bespeak their good will, nor shall I 
be under the necessity of soliciting the kindness 
which experience has taught me, endeavouring toj 
merit, I shall not fail to receive, : 

There is one motive—and it is a powerful one, 
which sometimes induces an author, and more par-; 
ticularly a poet, to ask the attention of his readers | 
to his prefatory addresses. This is when he has 
some favourite and peculiar style or manner which, 
he would explain and defend, and chiefly if he 
should have adopted a mode of versification of 
which an uninitiated reader was not likely to per-* 
ive either the merit or the beauty. In such case 
it is natural, and surely pardonable, to assert and 
to prove, as far as reason will bear us on, that such, 
method of writing has both; to show in what the 
beauty consists, and what peculiar difficulty there 
is, which, when conquered, creates the merit. How. 4 
far any particular poet has or has not succeeded in 
such attempt is not my business nor my purpose to’, 
inquire: I have no peculiar notion to defend, no 
poetical heterodoxy to support, nor theory of any , 
kind to vindicate or oppose—that which I have : 
used is probably the most common measure in our 
language ; and therefore, whatever be its advan- 
tages or defects, they are too well known to require 
from me a description of the one, or an apology _ 
for the other. 

< ne 
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of the work is an account of the author himself, 
the situation in which he is placed, or some cir- 
cumstances of peculiar kind in his life, education, 
or employment. How often has youth been pleaded 
for deficiencies or redundancies, for the existence 
of which youth may be an excuse, and yet be none 
for their cxposuro! Age too has been pleaded for 
the errors and failings in a work which the octoge- 
narian had the discernment to perceive, and yet 
had not the fortitude to suppress. Many other cir- 
cumstances are made apologies for a writer's in- 
firmities ; his much employment, and many avoca- 
tions, adversity, necessity, and the good of man- 
kind. These, or any of them, however availing in 
themselves, avail not me. Iam neither so young 
nor so old, so much engaged by one pursuit, or by 
many,—I am not so urged by want, or so stimu- 
Jated by a desire of public benefit,—that I can bor- 
row one apology from the many which I have 
named. How fur they prevail with our readers, or 
with our judges, I cannot tell; and it is unneces- 
sary for me to inquire into the validity of argu- 
“ments which I have not to produce. 

If there be any combination of circumstances 
which may be supposed to affect the mind of a 
reader, and in some degree to influence his judg- 
ment, the junction of youth, beauty, and merit in! 
a female writer may be allowed to do this; and{ 

et one of the most forbidding of titles is “ Poems 

y a very young Lady,” and this although beauty 
and merit were largely insinuated, Ladies, it is 
true, have of Jate little need of any indulgence as 
authors, and names may readily be found which 
rather excite the envy of man than plead for his 
lenity. Our estimation of title also in a writer has 
‘materially varied fram that of our predecessors ; 
“Poems by a Nobleman” would create a very dif- 
ferent sensation in our minds from that which was 
formerly excited when they were so announced. A 
noble author had (hen no pretensions to a seat so 
secure on the “sacred hill,” that authors not noble, 
and critics not gentle, dared not attack; and they 
delighted to take revenge by their contempt and 
@erision of the poet, for the pain which their sub- 
mission and respect to the man had cost them, But 
in our times we find that a nobleman writes, not; 
merely as well, but better than other men; inso- 
much that readers in general begin to fancy that 
the Muses have relinquished their old partiality for 
Tags and a garrct, and are become altogether aris- 
tocratical in their choice. A conceit so well sup- 
ported by fact would be readily admitted, did it not 
appear at the same time, that there were in the 
higher ranks of society men, who could write as 
tamely, or as absurdly, as they had ever been ac. 
cused of doing. We may, therefore, regard the 
works of any noble author as extraordinary pro- 
ductions; but must not found any theory upon 
them; and, notwithstanding their appearance, | 
must look on genius and talent as we are wont to 
do on time and chance, that happen indifferently to 
all mankind. 

But whatever influence any peculiar situation | 
of a writer might have, it cannot be a benefit toi 


} 





jstraggling with misfortune. 


sure, and upon the cordiality which natural! 
springs from a remembrance of our having befor 
parted without any feelings of disgust on the on 
side, or of mortification on the other. 

With this hope I wollld conclude the preser 
subject; but I am called upon by duty to acknoy 


ledge my obligations, and more especially for tw 


of the following Tales :—the Story of Lady Ba 
bara, in Book XVI, and that of Ellen, in’ Boo 
XVIII. ‘The first of these I owe to the kindnes 
ofa fair friend, who will, I hope, accept the thank 
which I very gratefuly pay, and pardon me if 
have not given to her ‘Elation the advantages whic 
she had so much reasyn to expect. The othdr story 
that of Ellen, coul¢ 4 give it in the language o 
him who related i’to me, would please and affec 
my readers, It is by no means my only debt 


though the one 1 now more particularly acknow 


ledge ; for who shall describe all that he gains i 
the social, the unrestrained, and the frequent con 
versations with a friend, who is at once communi. 
cative and judicious ?—whose opinions, on all sub 
jects of literary kind, are founded on good taste 
and exquisite feeling? It is one of the greutes 
“pleasures of my memory” to recall in absene 
those conversations; and if I do not in direc! 
terms mention with whom I conversed, it is botl 
because J have no permission, and my readers wil 
have no doubt. 

The first intention of the poet must be to please ; 
for, if he means to instruct, he must render the 
instruction which he hopes to convey palatable and 
pleasant. I will not assume the tone of a moratist, 
nor promise that my relations shall be beneficial tc 
mankind ; but I have endeavoured, not unsuccess- 
fully I trust, that, in whatsoever I have related or 
deseribed, there should be nothing introduced which 
has a tendency to excuse the vices of man, by as- 
sociating with them sentiments that demand our 
respect, and talents that compel our admiration.— 
There is nothing in these pages which hus the 
mischievous effect of confounding truth and error, 
or confusing our ideas of right and wrong, I know 
not which is most injurious to the yielding minds 
of the young, to render virtue less’ respectable by 
making its possessors ridiculous, or by describing 
vice with so many fascinating qualities, that it is 
either lost in the assemblage, or pardoned by the 
association. Man's heart is sufficiently prone to 
make excuse for man’s infirmity ; and needs not 
the aid of poetry, or eloquence, to take from vice 
its native deformity. A character may be respect. 


jabic with all its faults, but it must not be made 


respectable by them, It is grievous when genius 


|will condescend to place strong and evil spirits in 


a commanding view, or excite our pity and admi- 
ration for men of talents, degraded by crime, when 
It is but too true that 
great and wicked men muy be so presented to ua, 
as to demand our applause, when they should excite 
our abhorrence ; but it is surely for the interest of 
mankind, and our own self-direction, that we should 
ever keep at unapproachable distance our respect 
and our reproach. 
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amusements as these; and for them I have no 
reply ;~—~but to those who are more indulgent to the 
propensities, the studies, and the habits of man. 
kind, [ offer some apology when I produce these 
volumes, not as the occupstions of my life, but the 
fruits of my leismre, the employment of that time 
which, if not given to them, had passed in the 
vacuity of unrceorded idleness; or had been lost 
in the indulgence of unregistered thoughts and 
fancies, that melt away in the instant they are 
conceived, and “leave not a wreck behind.” 








; 
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THE HALL. 


The Meeting of the Brothers, George and Richard 
—The Retirement of the elder to his native Vil- 
lage—Objects and Persons whom he found there 
~—The Brother described in various Particulars 
—The Invitation and Journey of the younger— 
Nis Soliloquy and Arrival. 


Tre Brothers met who many a year had past 
Since their last meeting, and that seem’d their last ; 
They had no parent then or common friend 

Who might their hearts to mutual kindness bend; 
Who, touching both in their divided state, 

Might goncrous thoughts and warm desires create ; 
For there are minds whom we must first excite 
And urge to feeling, ere they can unite; 

As we may hard and stubborn metals beat 

And blend together, if we duly heat. 


Tho elder, George, had past his threscore years, 
A busy actor, away’d by hopes and fears 
Of powerful kind; and he had fill'd the parts 
That try our strength and agitate our hearts. 
He married not, and yct he well approved 
T tate ; but then he rashly loved ; 
rong delusion all his youth, 
sion till alarm’d by truth : 
st, and of that truth possest, 
aaried and disposed to rest, 
George yet had will and power 2 place to choose, 
Where Hope might sleep, and terminate her views. 








He chose his native village, and the hill 

He climb’d a boy had its attraction still; 

With that small brook beneath, where he would 
stand, 

And stooping fill the hollow of his hand 

‘To quench th’ impatient thirst—then stop awhile 

To sec the sun upon the waters smile, 

In that sweet weariness, when, long denied, 

We drink and view the fountain that supplied 

The sparkling bliss—and feel, if not express, 

Our perfect ease in that sweet weariness. 


And still that Hall, a first, a favourite view, 

But not the elms that form’d its avenue ; 

They fell ere George arrived, or yet had stood, 
For he in reverence held the living wood, 

‘That widely spreads in earth the deepening root, 
And lifts to heaven the still aspiring shoot ; 
From age to age they fill'd a growing space, 
But hid the mansion they were meant to grace, 


It was an ancient, venerable hall, “ 

And once surrounded by a moat and wall; 

A part was added by a squire of taste, 

Who, while unvalued acres ran to waste, 

Made spacious rooms, whence he could look about, 
And mark improvements as they rose without: 
He fill'd the moat, he took the wall away, 

He thinn’d the park, and bade the view be gays 
The scene was rich, but he who should behold 

Its worth was poor, and so the whole was sold. 


Just then our merchant from his desk retired, 

{And made the purchase that his heart desired ; 

The Halt of Binning, his delight a boy, 

That gave his fancy in her flight employ ; 

Here, from his father’s modest home, he gazed, 

Its grandeur charm’d him, and its height amazed: 

Work of past ages; and the brick-built place 

Where be resided was in much disgrace ; 

But never in his fancy’s proudest dream 

Did he the master of that mansion seem : 

Young was he then, and little did he know 

: What years on care and diligence bestow } 

|Now young no more, retired to views well known 

He finds that object of his awe his own; 

The Hall at Binning !—~how he loves the gloom 

That sun-excluding window gives the room ; 

Those broad brown stairs on which he loves tt 
tread ; 

Those beams within; without, that length of lead 

On which the names of wanton boys appear, 

Who died old men, and left memorials here, 

Carvings of feet and hands, and knots and flowers 

The fruits of busy minds in idle hours. 


Here, while our squire the modem part possess’d, 

His partial eye upon the old would rest ; 

That best his comforts gave—this sooth’d his feel. 
ings best. 


Here day by day, withdrawn from busy life, 

No child t awake him, to engage no wife, 

When friends were absent, not to books inclined, 

He found a sadness steal upon his mind; 

Sighing, the works of former lords to see, 

“TI follow them,” he cried, “but who will follow 
me?” 


Some ancient men whom he a boy had known 

He knew again, their changes were his own; 

Comparing now he view’d them, and he felt 

‘Phat time with him in lenient mood had dealt ; 

While some the half-distinguish’d features bore 

That be was doubtful if he saw before, 

And some in memory lived, whom he must sec no 
more, , 
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Here, late and loth, the worthy rector came, 
From college dinners and a feilow’s fume ; 
‘Yet, here when fix'd, was happy to behold 
So near a neighbour in a friend go old : 
Boys on one form they parted, now to mect 
In cqual state, their worships on one seat. 


Here were a sister-pair, who seem’d to live 
With more respect than aflluence can give; 
Although not afiluent, they, by nature graced, 
Had sense and virtue, dignity and taste ; 

Their minds by sorrows, by mislortunes tricd, 
Were vex'd and heal'd, were pain'd and purified. 


Hither a sage physician came, and plann’d, 

With Books his guides, improvements on his land; 

Nor less to mind than matter would he give 

His noble thougiits, to know how spirits live 

And what is spirit ; him his friends advised 

To think with fear, but caution he despised, 
“And hints of fear provoked him till he dared 

Beyond himself, nor bold assertion spared, 

Bat fiercely spoke, like those who strongly feel, 

“ Priests and their craft, enthusiasts and their zeal.” 


More yet appear’d, of whom as we proceed— 
Ah! yield not yet to languor—you shall read. 


But ere the events that from this mecting rose, 
Be they of pain or pleasure, we disclose, 

It is of custom, doubtless is of use, 

That we our heroes first should introduce. 

Come, then, fair Truth! and let me clearly see 
The minds I paint, as they are scen in thee; 
To me their merits and their faults impart; 
Give me to say, “ frail being ! such thon art,” 
And closely let me view the naked human heart. 


Grorce loved to think : but as he late began 
To muse on all the grander thoughts of nan, 
He took a solemn and a serious view 

Of his religion, and he found it true ; 
Firmly, yet meekly, he his mind applied 
To.this great subject, and was satisficd, 


He then proceeded, not so much intent, 

But still in earnest, and to church he went. 
Although they found some difference in their creed, 
He and his pastor cordially agreed ; 

Convinced that they who would the truth obtain 
By disputation, find their efforts vain; 

The church he view’d as liberal minds will view, 
And there he fix’d his principles and pew. 


He saw, he thought he saw, how weakness, pride, 
And habit, draw seceding crowds aside: 

Weakness that loves on trifling points to dwell, 

Pride that at first from Heaven's own worship fell, 
| And habit, going where it went before, 

Or to the meeting or the tavern-door. 


George loved the cause of freedom, but reproved 
All who with wild and boyish ardour loved ; 
Those who believed they never could be free, 
Except when fighting for their liberty : 





Who by their very clamour ahd complaint 


For public blessings firmly to secure, 

We must a lessening of the good endure. 

The public waters are to none denied, 

All drink the stream, but only few must guide; 

There must be reservoirs to hold supply, 

And channels form'd to send the blessing by 3 

The public good must be a private cure, 

None all they would may have, but all a share; 

So we must freedom with restraint enjoy, 

What crowds possess they will, uncheck'd, destroy 

And hence, that treefom may to all be dealt, 

Guards must be fix’d! and satety must be felt. 

So thought our squits, nor wish'd the guards tay 
pear ° 

So strong, that safet/} might be bought too dear. 

The constitution~.as the ark that he a 

Join'd to support with zeal and sanctity, 

Nor would cxpose it, as th’ accursed son 

His father’s weakness, to be gazed upon. 


I for that freedom make, said he, my prayer, 
‘That suits with all, like atmospheric air ; 

That is to mortal man by heaven assign’d, 

Who cannot bear a pure and perfect kind : 

The lighter gas, that, tuken in the frame, 

‘The spirit heats, and sets the blood in flame, 
Such is the freedom which when men approve, 
They know not what a dangerous thing they love 


George chose the company of men of' sense, 
But conld with wit in moderate share dispense ; 
He wish’d in social ease his friends to meet, 
When still he thought the female accent sweet; 
Well from the ancient, better from the young, 
He loved the lispings of the mother tongue. 


He ate and drank, as much as men who think 
OF Jife’s best pleasures, ought to cat or drink ; 
Men purcly temperate might have taken less, 

But still he loved indulgence, not execs; 

Nor would alone the grants of fortune taste, 

Bat shared the wealth he judged it crime to waste 
And thus obtain’d the sure reward of care; 

For none can spend like him who learns to spare, 


Time, thought, and trouble made the man appear—~ 
By nature shrewd—sareastic and severe ; 

Still he was one whom those who fully knew, 
Esteem’d and trusted, one correct and trues + 
All on his word with surety might depend, 
Kind as a man, and faithful as a friend: 

But him the many know not, knew not eause 

In their new squire for censure or applause ; 
Ask them, “ Who dwelt within that lofty wall ?” 
And they would cay, “the gentleman wus tall ; 
Look'd old when follow'd, but alert when met, 
And had some vigour in his movements yet ; 

He stoops, but not as one infirm and weurs 
Dress that becomes his station and his years.” 


Such was the man who from the world return'd, 
Nor friend nor foe; he prized it not, nor spurn’d; 
But came and sat him in his village down, 


Safe from its smile, and careless of its frown: 
He —auP 





ae pase 
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Through ways more rough had fortune Ricuar led, 
The world he traversed was the book he Tead; 
Hence clashing notions and opinions strange 
Lodged in his mind; all liable to change. 


By nature generous, open, daring, free, 

‘The vice he hated was hypocrisy : 

Religious notions, in her latter years, 

His inother gave, admonish'd by her fears ; 

To these he added, as he chanced to read 

A pious work or learn a chriatian creed : 

He heard the preacher by th’ highway side, 
The church's teacher, and th2 meeting’s guide; 
And mjxing all their matters, in his brain, 
Distill’d a something. he coulé ill explain; 

But still it served him for his use, 

Anid kept his lively passions froni’ abuse ; 

For he believed, and held in reverence high, 
‘The truth so dear 10 man—* not all shall die.” 
The minor portions of his creed hung loose, 
For time to shapen and a whole produce ; 

This love effected, and 2 favourite maid, 

With clearer views, his honest flame repaid; 
Hers was the thought correct, the hope sublime, 
She shaped his creed, and did the work of time. 


He spake of freedom as a nation’s cause, 

And loved, like George, our liberty and laws ; 

But had more youthful ardour to be free, 

And stronger fears for injured liberty : 

With him, on various questions that arose, 

The monarch’s servants were the people's foes ; 
And though he fought with all a Briton’s zeal, 

He felt for France as Freedom's children feel ; 
Went far with her in what she thought reform, 
And hail'd the revolutionary storm ; 

Yet would not here, where there was least to win, 
And most to love, the doubtful work begin ; 

But look'd on change with some religious fear, 
And cried, with filial dread, “ Ab! come not here.” 


His friends he did not as the thoughtful choose ; 
Long to deliberate was, he judged, to lose : 
Frankly he join'd the free, nor suffer’d pride 

Or doubt to part them, whom their fate allied ; 
Men with such minds at once each other aid, 

“ Frankness,” they ery,“ with frankness is repaid ; 
If honest, why suspect? if poor, of what afraid? 
Wealiits timid votaries may with caution move, 
Be ifour wisdom to coufide and love.” 


So pleasures came (not purchased first or plann’d), 
But the chance pleasures that the Poor command ; 
They cate but seldom, they remain’d not long, 
Nor gave him time to question “are they wrong ?” 
These he enjoy’d, and left to after time 

To judge the folly or decide the crime ; 

Sure had he been, he had perhaps been pure 
From this reproach—but Richard was not sure— 
Yet from the sordid vice, the mean, the base, 

He stood aloof—death frown'd not like disgrace. 


With handsome figure, and with manly air, 
He pleased the sex, who all to him were fair; 
With filial love he look’d'on forms decay'd, 
And admiration’s debt to beauty paid ; 

On gea or land, wherever Richara went, 

He felt affection, and he found content; 





There was in him a strong presiding hope 

In fortune’s tempests, and it bore him up: 

But when that mystie vine his mansion graced, 
When numerous branches round his board were 


ced, 
When sighs of apprehensive love were heard, 
Then first the spirit of the hero fear'd; 
‘Then he reflected on the father's part, 
And all an husband’s sorrow touch’d his heart; 
‘Then thought he, “ Who will their assistance lend ? 
And be the children’s guide, the parent's friend ? 
Who shall their guardian, their protector be ? 
T have a brother—Well !—and so has he.” 


And now they met: a message—kind, 't is true, 

But verbal only—ask’d an interview ; 

And many a mile, perplex’d by doubt and fear, 

Had Richard past, unwilling to appear— 

“ How shall I now my unknown way explore, 

He proud and rich—i very proud and poor ? 

Perhaps my friend a dubious speech mistook, 

And George may meet me with a stranger's look $ 

Then to my home when I return again, 

How shall I bear this business to explain, 

And tell of hopes raised high, and feelings hurt, in 
vain? 


How stands the case ? My brother’s friend and mine 
Met at an inn, and set them down to dine : 
When having settled all their own affairs, 

And kindly canvass’d euch as were not theirs, 
Just as my friend was going to retire, 

‘Stay !—you will see the brother of our squire,’ 
Said his companion ; be his friend, and tell 
The captain that his brother loves him well, 
And when he has no better things in view, 
Will be rejoiced to see hin—Now, adieu !” 


Well! here Iam; and, brother, take you heed, 
T am not come to flatter you and feed 3 

You shall no soother, fawner, hearer find, 

U will not brush your coat, nor smooth your mind; 
I will not hear your tales the whole day long, 
Nor swear you're right if I believe you wrong ; 
Nor be a witness of the facts you state, 

Nor as my own adopt your love or hate: 

I will not earn my dinner when I dine, 

By taking all your sentiments for mine; 

Nor watch the guiding motions of your eye, 
Before I venture question or reply : 

Nor when you speak, affect an awe profound, 
Sinking my voice, as if I fear'’d the sound ; 

Nor to your looks obediently attend, 

The poor, the humble, the dependent friend : 
Yet son of that dear mother could I meet— 
But lo! the mansion—"t is a fine old seat !"" 


The Brothers met, with both too much at heart 
To be observant of each other’s part; 

“ Brother, I'm glad,” was all that George could say, 
Then stretch’d his hand, and turn'd his head away; 
For he in tender tears had no delight, 

But scorn'd the thought, and ridiculed the sight; 
Yet now with pleasure, though with some surprise, ~ 
He felt his heart overflowing. at his eyes. 


Richard, meantime, made some attempts to speak, 
Strong in his purpose, in his trial weak - 
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‘We cannot nature by our wishes rule, 

Nor at our will her warm emotions cool ;— 
At length affection, like a risen tide, 

Stood still, and then seem’d slowly to subside ; 
Each on the other's looks had power to dwell, 
And Brother Brother greeted passing well. 
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THE BROTHERS. 


Further Account of the Meeting—Of the Men— 
The Mother—The Uncle—The private Tutor— 
The second Husband—Dinner Conversation— 
School of the Rector and Squire—The Master. 


Art length the Brothers met, no longer tried 
By those strong feclings that in time subside : 
Not fluent yet their language, but the eye 
And action spoke both question and reply ; 
Till the heart rested, and could calmly feel, 
Till the shook compass felt the settling steel ; 
Till playful smiles on graver converse broke, 


: And either speaker less abruptly spoke : 


. For souls, when hurried by such powerfu 


Still was there ofttimes silence, silence blest, 
Expressive, thoughtful—their emotions’ rest ; 
Pauses that came not from a want of thought, 
But want of ease, by wearied passion sought; 
F foree, 
Rest, and retrace the pleasure of the course, 


They differ’d much; yet might observers trace 
Likeness of features both in mind and face ; 
Pride they possess’d, that neither strove to hide, 
But not offensive, not obtrusive pride : 

Unlike had been their life, unlike the fruits, 

Of different tempers, studies, and pursuits; 

Nay, in such varying scenes the men had moved, 
°T was passing strange that aught alike they loved: 
But all distinction now was thrown apart, 

While these strong feelings ruled in either heart. 
As various coloure in a painted ball, 

While it has rest, are seen distinctly all ; 

‘Till, whirl'd around by some exterior force, 
They all are blended in the rapid course : 

So in repose, and not by passion sway’d, 

We saw the difference by their habits made; 
But, tried by strong emotions, they became 
Fill’'d with one love, and were in heart the same; 
Joy to the face its pwn expression sent, 

And gave a likenesa in the looks it lent. 


All now was sober certainty ; the joy 

‘That no strong passions swell till they destroy : 
For they, like wine, our pleasures raise 80 high, 
‘That they subdue our strength, and then they die. 
George in his brother felt a growing pride, 

He wonder'd who that fertile mind supplied— 

“ Where could the wanderer gather on his road 
Knowledge so varions? how the mind this food? 
No college train’d him, guideless through his life, 





That long enchantment, that pernicious state !— 
True, I recover’d, but alas! too late— 

And here is Richard, poor indeed—but—nay ! 
This is self-torment—foolish thoughts, away !” 


Ease leads to habit, as success to ease, 

He lives by rule who lives himself to please ; 
For change in trouble, and a man of wealth 
Consults his quiet as he guards his health : 
And habit now on George had sovereign power, 
His actions all had their accustom’d hour: 

At the fix'd time he s'ept, he walk’d, he read, 
Or sought his grounds, his gruel, and his bed; 
For every season he with caution dress’d, . 
And morn and ove yad the appropriate vest ; 
He talk’d of earlynuists, and night’s cold air, 
And in one spot was fix'd his worship’s chair, * 


But not a custom yet on Richard’s mind 
Had force, or him to certain modes confined ; 
To him no joy such frequent visits paid, 
That habit by its beaten track was made: 
He was not one who at his ease could say, 

“ We'll live to-morrow as we lived to-day ;” 
But he and his were as the ravens fed, 

As the day came it brought the daily bread. 


George, born to fortune, though of moderate kind, 

Was not in haste his road through life to find : 

His father carly lost, his mother tried 

To live without him, liked it not, and—sigh’d, 

When, for her widow'd hand, an amorous youth 
applied : 

She still was young, and felt that she could share 

A lover's passion, and an husband's care ; 

Yet past twelve yeare before her son was told, 

To his surprise, “ your father you behold.” 

But he beheld not with his mother’s eye 

The new relation, and would not comply ; 

But all obedience, all connexion spurn’d, 

And fied their home, where he no more return’d, 


His father’s brother was 2 man whose mind 
Was to his business and his bank confined ; 

His guardian care the captious nephew sought, 
And was received, caress'd, advised, and taught. 


“ That Irish beggar, whom your mother took, 
Does you this good, he sends you to your book ; 
Yet love not books beyond their proper worth, 
But when they fit you for the world, go forth: 
They are like beauties, and may blessings prove, 
When we with caution study them, or love; 

But when to either we our souls devote, 

We grow unfitted for that world, and dote.” 


George to a school of higher class was sent, 
But he was ever grieving that he went: 

A still, retiring, musing, dreaming boy, 

He relish’d not their sudden bursts of joy; 

Nor the tumultuous pleasures of a rude, 

A noisy, careless, fearless multitude : 

He had his own delights, as one who flies 
From every pleasure that a crowd supplies: 

j Thrice he return’d, but then was weary grown, 
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And Richard listen’d as they spake of time 
Past in that world of misery and crime. 


Freed from his school, a priest of gentle kind 

The uncle found to guide the nephew’s mind ; 
Pleased with his teacher, George so long remain’d, 
The mind was weaken'd by the store it gain'd. 


His guardian uncle, then on foreign ground, 
No time to think of his improvements found ; 
Nor had the nephew, now to nanhood grown, 
‘Talents or tastes for trade ortcommerce shown, 
But shunn’d a world of which he little knew, 
Nor of that litile did he like the view. 


His mother chose, nor I the choi 

An Irish soldier of’ a house decay’d, 

And passing poor, but precious in her eyes 

As she in his; they both obtain’d a prize. 

To do the captain justice, she might share 

What of her jointure his affairs could spare: 

Trish he was in his profusion—true, 

But he was Irish in affection too; 

And though he spent her wealth and made her 
grieve, 

He always said “ my dear,” and “ with your leave,” 

Him she survived; she saw his boy possess’d 

Of manly spirit, and then sank to rest. 


upbraid, 





* Her sons thus left, some legal cause required 
‘That they should meet, but neither this desired : 
Gorge, a recluse, with mind engaged, was one 
Who did no business, with whom none was done; 
Whose heart, engross’d by its peculiar care, 
Shared no one’s counsel—no one his might share. 


Richard, 2 boy, a lively boy, was told 

Of his half-brother, haughty, stern, and cold ; 

And his boy folly, or his manly pride 

Made him on measures cool and harsh decide: 
So, when they met, a distant cold salute 

Was of a long-expected day the fruit; 

The rest by proxies managed, each withdrew, 
Vex'd by the business and the brother too ; 

But now they met when time had calm’d the mind, 
Both wish’d for kindness, and it made them kind: 
George had no wife or child, and was disposed 

To love the man on whom his hope reposed : 
Richard had both ; and those so well beloved, 
Husband and father were to kindness moved ; 
And thus th’ affections check’d, subdued, restrain’d, 
Rose in their force, and in their fulness reign’d. 


The bell now bids to dine; the friendly priest, 
Social and shrewd, the day’s delight increased : 
Brief and abrupt their speeches while they dined, 
Nor were their themes of intellectual kind ; 

Nor, dinner past, did they to these advance, 

But left the subjects they discuss’d to chance. 


Richard, whose boyhood in the place was spent, 
Profound attention-to the speakers lent 
Who spake of men; and, as he heard a name, 
Actors and actions to his memory came: 

n° 


Then, too, the scenes he could distinctly trace, 
Here he had fought, and there had gain'd a race 
In that church-walk he had affrighted been, 

In that old tower he had a something seen ; 
What time, dismiss'd from school, he upward ca 
A fearful look, and trembled as he past. 


No private tutor Richerd’s parents sought, 
Made keen by hardship, and by trouble taught; 
They might have sent him (some the counsel ga’ 
Seven gloomy winters of the North to brave, 
Where a few pounds would pay for board and b 
While the poor frozen boy was taught and fed ; 
When, say he lives, fair, freckled, lank and Jean 
The lad returns shrewd, subtle, close and keen ; 
With all the northern virtues and the rules 
Taught to the thrifty in these thriving schools : 
There had he gone, and borne this trying part, 
But Richard’s mother had a mother’s heart, 


Now squire and rector were return’d to school, 

And spoke of him who there had sovereign rule 
He was, it seem’d, a tyrant of the sort 

Who make the cries of tortured boys his sport ; 

One of a race, if not extinguish’d, tamed, 

The flogger now is of the act ashamed ; 

But this great mind all mercy’s calls withstood, 
This Holofernes was a man of blood. 


Students,” he said, “like horses on the road, 
Must well be lash’d before they take the load; 
They may be willing for a time to run, 

But you must whip them ere the work be done: 
To tell a boy, that, if he will improve, 

His friends will praise him, and his parents love 
Is doing nothing—he has not a doubt 

But they will love him, nay, applaud, without : 
Let no fond sire a boy’s ambition trust, 

To make him study, let him see he must.” 


Such his opinion ; and to prove it true, 

At least sincere, it was his practice too; 

Pluto they call’d him, and they named him well 

°T was not an heaven where he was pleased 
dwell ; 

From him a smile was like the Greenland sun, 

Surprising, nay portentous, when it shone; 

Or like the lightning, for the sudden flash 

Prepared the children for the thunder’s crash, 


O! had Narcissa, when she fondly kise’d 

The weeping boy whom she to school dismiss’d, 
Had she beheld him shrinking from the arm 
Uplifted high to do the greater harm, 

Then seen her darling stript, and that pure whit 
And—O} her soul had fainted at the sight; 
And with those looks that love could not withstas 
She would have cried, “ Barbarian, hold thy hand 
In vain! no grief to this stern soul could ‘speak, 
No iron-tear roll down this Pluto's cheek. 


Thus far they went, half earnest, half in jest, 
‘Then turn’d to themes of deeper interest ; 
While Richard’s mind that for awhile had stray’ 
Call’d home its powers, and due attention paid. 
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BOYS AT SCHOOL. 


The School—Schoolboys—The Boy-Tyrant—Sir 
Hector Blane— Schoolboys in after life how 
changed—how the same—The patronized Boy, 
his Life and Death—Reflections—Story of Harry 
Bland. 


‘We name the world a school, for day by day 

‘We something learn, till we are call’d away ; 

The school we name a world,—for vice and pain,— 

Fraud and contention, there begin to reign ; 

And much, in fact, this lesser world can show 

Of grief and crime that in the greater grow. 

* You saw,” said George, “ in that still-hated school 

How the meek suffer, how the haughty rule; 

There soft, ingenuous, gentle minds endure 

Ills that ease, time, and friendship fail to cure; 

There the best hearts, and those, who shrink from 
sin, ‘ 

Find some seducing imp to draw them in; 

Who takes infernal pleasure to impart 

The strongest poison to the purest heart. 

Call to your mind this scene—Yon boy behold: 

How hot the vengeance of a heart so cold! 

See how he beats, whom he had just reviled 

And made rebellious—that imploring child: 

How fierce his eye, how merciless his blows, 

And how his anger on his insult grows ; 

‘You saw this Hector and his patient slave, 

‘Th’ insulting apeech, the cruel blows he gave. 


Mix'd with mankind, his interest in his sight, 

We found this Nimrod civil and polite; 

There was no triumph in his manner seen, 

He was so humble you might think him mean: 

Those. angry passions slept till he attain’d 

His purposed wealth, and waked when that was 
ain’d; 

He then resumed the native wrath and pride, 

The more indulged, as longer laid aside; 

Wie, children, servants, all obedience pay, 

‘The slaves at school no greater slaves than they. 

No wore dependent, he resumes the rein, 

And shows the schoolboy turbulence again. 


Were La poet, I would say he brings 

To recollection some impetuous springs ; 

See! one that issues from its humble source, 
To gain new powers, and run its noisy course; 
Frothy and fierce among the rocks it goes, 
And threatens all that bound it or oppose : 
Till wider grown, and finding large increase, 
Though bounded still, it moves along in peace ; 
And as its waters to the ocean glide, 

They bear a busy people on its tide ; 

But there arrived, and from its channel frec, 


* Yet,” said the rector, “all these early signs 
Of vice are lost, and vice itself declines ; 
Religion counsels, troubles, sorrows rise, 
And the vile spirit in the conflict dies. 


Sir Hector Blane, the champion of the school, 
Was very blockhead, but was form’d for rule: 
Learn he could not; he said he could not learn, 
But he profess'd it gave him no concern. 
Books were his horror, dinner his delight, 
And his amusement to shake hands and fight ; 
Argue he could not, but in case of doubt, 

Or disputation, fairly boxed it out : 

This was his logic, and his arm so strong, 

His cause prevail’g, and he was never wrong; 
But so obtuse—ySu must have seen his look, _ 
Desponding, angry, puzzled o’er his book. 





Can you not see him on the morn that proved 
Hie skill in figures ? Pluto’s self was moved— 

* Come, six times five 7” th’ impatient teacher cried 
In vain, the pupil shut his eyes, and sigh’d, 

‘Try, six times count your fingers; how he stands !~ 
Your fingers, idiot ’—' What, of both my hands ?” 


With parts like these his father felt assured, 

In busy times, a ship might be procured ; 

He too was pleased to be so early freed, 

He now could fight, and he in time might read, 

So he has fought, and in his country’s cause 

Has gain’d him glory, and our hearts' applause. 

No more the blustering boy a school defies, 

We see the hero from the tyrant rise, 

And a the captain's worth the student’s dulnes 
ies.” 


“ Be all allow'd ;” replied the squire, “I give 
Praise to his actions; may their glory live! 
Nay, I will hear him in his riper age 

Fight his good ship, and with the foe engage ; 
Nor wili I quit him when the cowards fly, 
Although, like them, I dread his energy. 


But still, my friend, that ancient spirit reigns: 
His powers support the credit of his brain, 
Insisting ever that he must be right, 

And for his reasons still prepared to fight. 

Let him a judge of England’s prowess be, 
And all her floating terrors on the sea; 

But this contents not, this is not denied, 

He claims a right on all things to decide—~ 

A kind of patent-wisdom, and he cries, 

**T is so!’ and bold the hero that denies. 
Thus the boy-spirit still the bosom rules, 

And the world’s maxims were at first the school’s. 


“No doubt,” said Jacques, “there are in mind 
the seeds 

Of good and ill, the virtues and the weeds; 

But is it not of study the intent 

This growth of evil nature to prevent? 

To check the progress of each idle shoot 

That might retard the ripening of the fruit?” 


“Our purpose ceriain! and we much effect, 
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Tisguised a little ; but we still behold 

What pleased and what offended us of old. ; 
Years from the mind no native stain remove, 
Rit lay the varnish of the world above. 

Still, when he can, he lovés to step aside 

And be the boy, without a check or guide ; 

In the old wanderings he with pleasure strays, 
And reassumes the bliss of earlier days, 


J left at achool the boy with pensive look, 
Whom some great patron order'd to his book, 
Who from his mother’s cot rejuctant came, 
And gave my lord, for this compassion, fame; 
Who, told of all his patron’s merit, sigh'd, 

J know not why, in sorrow or in pride ; 

And would, with vex’d and troubled spirit, ery, 
‘fam not happy ; let your envy dte.’ 

Him left 1 with you; who, perhaps, can tell 

Tf fortune bless'd him, or what fate befell : 

J yet remember how the idlers ran 

‘To sve the carriage of the godlike man, 

When pride restrain’d me; yet I thought the deed 
Was noble, too,—and how did it succeed ?” 


Jacques answer'd not till he had backward cast 
Tlis view, and dwelt upon the evil past ; . 
‘then, as he sigh’d, he smiled ;—from folly rise 
Such smiles, and misery will create auch sighs, 
And Richard now from his abstraction broke, 
listening attentive as the rector spoke. 





“This noble lord was one disposed to try 
And weigh the worth of each new luxury ; 

ow, ata certain time, in pleasant mood, 
Ne tried the luxury of doing good ; 
For this he chose a widow's handsome boy, 
Whom he would first improve, and then employ. 
‘The boy was gentle, modest, civil, kind, 
But not for bustling through the world design’d ; 
Reserved in manner, with a little gloom, 
Api to retire, but never to assume ; 
Possess'd of pride that he could not subdue, 
Although he kept his origin in view. 
Him sent my lord to school, and this became 
A theme for praise, and gave his lordship fame ; 
Rat when the boy was told how great his debt, 
He proudly ask’d, ‘is it contracted yet ? 


With care he studied, and ‘with some success 3 
His patience great, but his acquirements less : 
Yet when he heard that Charles would not excel, 
Tis lordship answer’d, with a smile, ¢’t ig well; 
let him proceed, and do the best he can, 

I want no pedant, but a useful man, 


‘The speech was heard, and praise was amply dealt, 
His lordship felt it, and he said he felt— 

‘Lt is delightful,’ he observed, ‘to raise 

And foster merit,—it is more than praise.” 


Five years at school th’ industrious boy had past, 
* And what,’ was whisper'd, ¢ will be done at last ? 
My lord was troubled, for he did not mean 

‘To have his bounty watch’d and overseen ; 
Bounty that sleeps when men applaud no more, 
The genereus act that waked their praise hefore: 





lie css, 


It was a debt contracted; he who pays 

A debt is just, but must not look for praise: 

The deed that once had fame must still proceed, 

Though fame no more proclaims ‘how great t 
deed ! 

The boy is taken from his mother's side, 

And he who took him must be now his guide, 

But this, alas! instead of bringing fame, 

A tax, a trouble, to wy lord became, 


‘ The boy is dull, you say,—why then by trade, 
By law, by physic, nothing can be made; 

If a small living—mine are both too large, 
And then the college is a cursed charge: 

‘The sea is open; should he there display 

Signs of dislike, he cannot run away.’ 


Now Charles, who acted no heroic part, 

And felt no seaman’s glory warm his heart, 
Refused the offer—Anger touch'd my lord:— 
‘He does not like it--Good, upon my word— 

If I at college place him, he will need 

Supplies for ever, and will not succeed ;— 
Doubtless in me 't is duty to provide 

Not for his comfort only, but his pride— 

Let him to sea !"—He heard the words a ain, 
With promise join'd—with threat’ning ; all in vair 
Charles had his own pursuita; for aid to these 
He had been thankful, and had tried to please ; 
But urged again, as meckly as a saint, 

He humbly hegg'd to stay at home, and paint, 
‘Yes, pay some.dauber, that this stubborn fool 
May grind his colvurs, and may boast his school, 


As both persisted, ‘Choose, good sir, your way,’ 
The peer exclaim’d, ‘I have no more to say. 

I seek your good, but I have no command 
Upon your will, nor your desire withstand,’ 


Resolved and firm, yet dreading to offend, 
Charles pleaded genius with his noble friend ; 
‘Genius!’ he cried, ‘the name that triflers give 
‘To their strong wishes without pains to live ; 
Genius! the plea of all who feel desire 

Of fame, yet grudgo the labours that acquire : 
But say ’tis true; how poor, how late the gain, 
And certain ruin if the hope be vain! 

Then to the world appeal’d my lord, and cried, 
‘ Whatever happens, I am justified” 

Nay, it was trouble to his soul to find 

There was such hardness in the human mind: 
He wash'd his hands before the world, and swore 
That he ‘such minds would Patronize no more.’ 


Now Charles hia bread by daily labours sought, 
And this his solace, ‘so Corregio wrought. 
Alas, poor youth! however great his name, 
And humble thine, thy fortune was the same: 
Charles drew and painted, and some praise obtain’d 
For care and pains; but little more was gain’d ; 
Fame was his hope, and he contempt display’d 
For approbation, when "t was coolly paid : 

His daily tasks he call’d a waste of mind, 
Vex'd at his fate, and angry with mankind: 
‘Thus have the blind to merit ever done, 

And Genius mourn’d for each neglected son.’ 
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Then still more sullen grew, and still more proud, 

Fame so refused he to himself ailow'd, 

Crowds in contempt he held, and all to him was 
crowd, 


If aught on earth, the youth his mother loved, 
And, at her death, to distant scenes removed. 


Years past away, and where he lived, and how, 
‘Was then unknown—indeed we know not now ; 
But once at twilight walking up and down, 

In a poor alley of the mighty town, 

‘Where, in her narrow courts and garrets, hide 
The grieving sons of genius, want, and pride, 

I met him musing : sadness I could trace, 

And conquer’d hope’s meck anguish, in his face. 
See him I must: but I with ease address’d, 
‘And neither pity nor surprise express’d ; 

I strove both grief and pleasure to restrain, 

But yet I saw that I was giving pain. 

He said, with quick'ning pace, as loth to hold 

A longer converse, that ‘ the day was cold, 
That he was well, that I had searcely light 

To aid my steps,’ and bade me then good night! 


I saw him next where he had lately come, 
A silent pauper in a crowded room ; 

L heard his name, but he conceal’d his face, 
To his sad mind his misery was disgrace : 
In vain I strove to combat his disdain 

Of my corhpassion— Sir, I pray refrain; 
For [had left my friends and stepp’d aside, 
Because I fear'd his unrelenting pride. 


He then was sitting on a workhouse-bed, 

And on the naked boards reclined his head, 
Around were children with incessant cry, 

And near was one, like him, about to die ; 

A broken chuir’s deal bottom held the store 

That he required—-he soon would need no more; 
A yellow tea-pot, standing at his side, 

From its half’ spout the cold black tea supplied. 


Hither, it seem’d, the fuinting man was brought, 
Found without food,—it was no longer sought: 
For his employers knew not whom they paid, 
Nor where to seek him whom they wish’d to aid : 
Here brought, some kind attendant he address'd, 
And sought some trifles which he yet possess’d 5 
Then named a lightless closet, in a room 

Hired at small rate, a garret’s deepest gloom. 
They sought the region, and they brought him all 
That he his own, his proper wealth could call : 

A better coat, less pieced; some linen neat, 

Not whole ; and papers many a valued sheet ; 
Designs and drawings ; these, at his desire, 
Were placed before him at the chamber fire, 

And while th’ admiring people stood to gaze, 

He, one by one, committed to the blaze, 

Smiling in spleen ; but one he held a while, 

And gave it to the flames, and could not smile. 





The sickening man—for such appear’d the fact— 
Just in his need, would not a debt contract; 

But left his poor apartment for the bed 

That earth might yield him, or some way-side shed; 





Fame was his wish, but he so far from fame, 

That no one knew his kindred, or his name, 

Or by what means he lived, or from what place he 
came. 


Poor Charles! unnoticed by thy titled friend, 
Thy days had calmly past, in peace thine end: 
Led by thy patron’s vanity astray, 

Thy own misled thee in thy trackless way, 
Urging thee on by hopes absurd and vain, 
Where never peace or comfort smiled again! 


Once more I saw him, when his spirits fail’d, 
And my desire to aid him then prevail’d ;, 

He show’d a softer feeling in his eye, i 
And watch'’d my looks, and own’d the sympathy : 
*T was now the”calm of wearied pride; so long 
As he had strength was his resentment strong, 
But in such place, with strangers all around, 

And they such strangers, to have something found 
Allied to his own heart, an early friend, 

One, only one, who would on him attend, 

To give and take a look ! at this his journey’s end; 
One link, however slender, of the chain 

That held him where he could not long remain ; 
The one sole interest !—No, he could not now 
Retain his anger ; Nature knew not how ; 

And so there came a softness to his mind, 

And he forgave the usage of mankind. 

Tis cold long fingers now were press’d to mine, 
And his faint smile of kinder thoughts gave sign; ‘ 
His lips moved often as he tried to lend 

His words their sound, and softly whisper’d, ‘friend !" 
Not without comfort in the thought express’d 

By that calm look with which he sank to rest.” 





“The man,” said George, “ you see, through life 
retain'd 
The boy’s defects: his virtues too remain’d. 


But where are now those minds so light and gay, 

So forced on study, so intent on play, 

Swept by the world’s rude blasts, from hope’s dear 
views away ? 

Some grieved for long neglect in earlier times, 

Some sad from frailties, some lamenting crimes ; 

Thinking, with sorrow, on the season lent 

For noble purpose, and in trifling spent ; 

And now, at last, when they in earnest view 

The nothing done—what work they find to do? 

Where is that virtue that the generous boy 

Felt, and resolved that nothing should destroy ? 

He who with noble indignation glow’d 

When vice had triumph? who his tear bestow’d 

On injured merit? he who would possess 

Power, but to aid the children of distress ! 

Who has such joy in gencrous actions shown, 

And so sincere, they might be call’d his own; 

Knight, hero, patriot, martyr! on whose tongue, 

And potent arm, a nation’s welfare hung ; 

He who to public misery brought relief, 

And soothed the anguish of domestic grief, 

Where now his virtue’s fervour, spirit, zeal? 

Who felt so warmly, has he ceased to feel ? 
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* Or are these feelings varied? has the knight, 

Virtue’s own champion, now refused to fight ? 
“Is the deliverer turn’d th’ oppressor now ? 

* Has the reformer dropt the dangerous vow ? 
Or has the patriot’s boson lost its heat, 
And forced him, shivering, to a snug retreat ? 
Is such the grievous lapse of haman pride? 
Js such the victory of the youth untried ? 
Here will I pause, and then review the shame 
Of Harry Bland, to hear bis parent’s name; 
That mild, that modest boy, whom well we knew, 
In him long time the secret sorrow grew; 
He wept alone ; then to his friend confess’d 
The gritvous fears that his pure mind oppress’d; 
And thus, when terror o’er his shame obtain’d 
A painful conquest, he his case explain’d : 
And first his favourite question’a—* Willie, tell, 
Do all the wicked people go to hell ? 


Willic with caution answer’d, ‘ Yes, they do, 
Or else repent; but what is this to you?” 

‘O! yes, dear friend: he then his tale began— 
‘He fear’d his father was a wicked man, 

Nor had repented of his naughty life; 

The wife he had indeed was not a wife, 

Not as my mother was; the servants all 

Calt her a name—I "ll whisper what they call. 
She saw me weep, and ask’d, in high disdain, 
If tears could bring my mother back again? 

_ This I could bear, but not when she pretends 
Such fond regard, and what I speak commends ; 
Talks of my Icarning, fawning wretch ! and tries 
To make me love her,—love ! when I despise, 
Indecd { had it in my heart to say 
Words of reproach, before I came away; 

And then my father’s look is not the same, 
Hic puts his anger on to hide his shame.’ 


With all these feelings delicate and nice, 

This dread of infamy, this scorn of vice, 
He,left the school, accepting, though with pride, 
His father’s aid—but there would not reside ; 
He married then a lovely maid, approved 

Of every heart as worthy to be loved; 

Mild as the morn in summer, firm as truth, 
And graced with wisdom in the bloom of youth. 


How is it, men, when they in judgment sit, 

On the same fault, now censure, now acquit ? 

Is it not thus, that here we view the sin, 

And there the powerful cause that drew us in? 

°T is not that men are to the evil blind, 

But that a different object fills the mind. 

In judging others we can see too wel] 

Their grievous fall, but not how grieved they fell; 

Judging ourselves, we to our minds recall, 

Not how we fell, but how we grieved to fall. 
“Or could this man, so vex'd in early time, 

By this strong feeling for his father’s crime, 

Who to the parent's sin was barely just, 

And mix’d with filial fear the man’s disgust ; 

Could he, without some strong delusion, quit 

The path of duty, and to shame submit? 

. Cast off the virtue he so highly prized, 
‘ And be the very creature he despised ?” 





That bore down faith and duty ; common fame 
Speaks of a contract that augments the shame. 
There goes he, not unseen, so strong the will, i 
And blind the wish, that bear him to the mill ; 
There he degraded sits, and strives to please 

The miller’s children, laughing at his knees; 

And little Dorcas, now familiar grown, 

Talks of her rich papa, and of her own, 

He woos the mother's now precarious smile 

By costly gifts, that tempers reconcile ; 

While the rough husband, yielding to the pay 

That buys his absence, growling stalks away. 

*T is said th’ offending man will sometimes sigh, 
And say, ‘ My God, in what a dream am 1? 

I wil! awake’ but, as the day proceeds, 

The weaken'd mind the day's indulgence needs ; 
Hating himself at every step he takes, 

His mind approves the virtue he forsakes, 

And yet forsakes her. O! how sharp the pain, 

Our vice, ourselves, our habits to disdain ; E 
‘To go where never yet in peace we went, 4% 
To feel our hearts can bleed, yet not relent ; E 
To sigh, yet not recede; to grieve, yet not repent ! 
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Ercut days had past; the Brothers now could meet 

With ease, and take the customary seat. 

“These,” said the host, for he perceived where 
stray'd 

His brother’s eye, and what he now survey'd ; 

“ These are the costly trifles that we buy, 

Urged by the strong demands of vanity, 

The thirst and hunger of a mind diseased, 

That must with purchased flattery be appeased ; 

But yet, ‘tis true, the things that you behold 

Serve to amuse us as we 're getting old: 

‘These pictures, as J heard our artists say, 

Are genuine all, and I believe they may ; 

They cost the genuine sums, and I should grieve 

If, being willing, I could not believe. e: 


And there is music; when the ladies come, 
With their keen looks they scrutinize the room 
To see what pleascs, and I nmust expect 
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Yet would it vex me could the triflers know 
That they can shut out comfort or bestow. 


+But see this room: here, Richard, you will find 
Books for all palates, food for every mind; 
This readers term the ever-new delight, 

And eo it is, if minds have appetite : 

Mine once was craving; great my joy, indeed, 
Had I possess’d such food when I could feed; 
When at the call of every new-born wish 

I could have keenly relish’d every dish—~ 
Now, Richard, now, I stalk around and look 
Upon the dress and title of a book, 

Try half'a page, and then can taste no more, 
But the dull volume to its place restore; 

Begin a second slowly to peruse, 

Then cast it by, and look about for news ; 

The news itself grows dull in long debates — 
I skip, and see what the conclusion states ; 
And many a speech, with zeal and study made 
Cold and resisting spirits to persuade, 

Is lost on mine; alone, we cease to feel 

What crowds admire, and wonder at their zeal. 


But how the day? No fairer will it be? 

Walk you? Alas! ’t is requisite for me— 

Nay, let me not prescribe—my friends and guests 
are free.” 


Ut was a fair and mild autumnal sky, 

And earth’s ripe treasures met th’ admiring eye, 

Asa rich beauty, when her bloom is lost, 

Appears with more magnificence and cost : 

‘The wet and heavy grass, where fect had stray’d, 
- Not yet erect, the wanderer’s way betray'd : 

Showers of the night had swell’d the deep'ning rill, 

The morning breeze had urged the quick’ning mill;; 

Assembled rooks had wing'd their sea-ward flight, 

By the same passage to return at night. 

-: While proudly o’er them hung the steady kite, 
+ Then turn'd him back and tfeft the noisy throng, 

Nor deign’d to know them as he sail’d along. 

Long yellow leaves, from osiers, strew’d around, 
»Choked the small stream, and hush’d the feeble 
; sound ; 

While the dead foliage dropt from loftier trees 

Our squire beheld not with his wonted case, 

But to his own reflections made reply, 

And said aloud, “ Yes! doubtless we must die.” 


“We must,” said Richard, “and we would not live 

To feel what dotage and decay will give; 

But we yet taste whatever we behold, 

The morn is lovely, though the air is cold: 

There is delicious quiet in this scene, 

At once go rich, so varied, so serene ; 

Sounds to delight as,—each discordant tone 

‘Thus mingled please, that fail to please alone; 

This hollow wind, this rustling of the brook, 

The farm-yard noise, the woodman at yon oak— 
., See, the axe falls !—now listen to the stroke! 

That gun itself, that murders all this peace, 


Adds to the charm, because it soon must cease.” 
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Look at the land—you find not there a weed, 

We grub the roots, and suffer none to seed. 

To land like this no botanist will come, 

To seek the precious ware he hides at home ; 
Pressing the leaves and flowers with effort nice, 
As if they came from herbs in Paradise ; 

Let them their favourites with my neighbours see, 
They have no—what? no habitat with me. 


Now see my flock, and hear its glory ;—none 
Have that vast body and that slender bone; 

They are the village boast, the dealer’s theme, 
Fleece of such staple! flesh in such esteem!" 


“ Brother,” said Richard, “ do I hear arigh®? - 
Does the land truly give so much delight?” 


* So says my bailiff: sometimes I have tried 
To catch the joy, but nature has denied ; 

It will not be—the mind has had a store 

Laid up for life, and will admit no more; 
Worn out in trials, and about to dic, 

In vain to these we for amusement fly ; 

We farm, we garden, we our poor employ, 
And much command, though little we enjoy ; 
Or, if ambitious, we employ our pen, 

We plant a desert¥ or we drain a fen: 
And—here, behold my medal !—this will show 
What men may merit when they nothing know.” 


“Yet reason here,” said Richard, “joins with | 
pride :—” 

“TI did not ask th’ alliance,” George replied— 

I grant it true, such trifle may induce 

A dull, proud man, to wake and be of use; 

And there are purer pleasures, that a mind 

Calm and uninjured may in villas find ; 

But where th’ affections have been deeply tried, 

With other food that mind must be supplied ; 

'T is not in trees or medals to impart 

The powerful medicine for an aching heart ; 

The agitation dies, but there is still 

The backward spirit, the resisting will. 

Man takes his body to a country-seat, 

But minds, dear Richard, have their own retreat; 

ft when the feet are pacing o’er the green, 

The mind is gone where never grass was seen, 

And never thinks of hill, or vale, or plain, 

Till want of rest creates a sense of pain, 

That calls that wandering mind, and brings it 
home again. 

No more of farms: but here I boast of minds 

That make a friend the richer when he finds ; 

These shalt thou see ;—but, Richard, be it known, 

Who thinks to see must in his turn be shown :— 

But now farewell! to thee will I resign 

Woods, walks, and valleys ! take them till we dine.” 


The Brothers dined, and with that plenteous fare 
That seldom fails to dissipate our care, 

At least the lighter kind ; and oft prevails 

When reason, duty, nay, when kindness fails. 
Yet food and wine, and all that mortaJs bless, 
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ir dear brother,” said the|'The cabinlights were down, that we might learn 
Thon Hest anil fat, dear, brother, A trifling something from the ship astern ; 


squire— ing s s 
Permit me of those unknown lands t? inquire, The stiffening gale bore up the growing wave, 
Lands never tilPd, where thou hast wonuering been, ! And wilder motion to niy madness gave: . 










Oft have I since, when thoughtful and at rest, 

Believed some maddening power my mind pos. 
sess’; 

For, in an instant, as the stern sank low, 

(How moved I knew not—What can madness 
know 2) 

Chance that direction to my motion gave, 

And plunged me headlong in the roaring wave: 

Swift flew the parting ship,—the fainter light 

Withdrew,—or horror took them from my sight. 


And all the marvels thon hast heard and seen: 

Do tell me something of the miseries felt 

p climes where travellers freeze, and where they 
melt ; 

Anil be not nice,—we know ‘tis not in men, 

Who travel fir, to hold a steady pen: 

Some will, ’t is true, a bolder freedom take, 

And keep our wonder always wide awake; 

We know of those whose dangers far exceed 

Our $ail belief, that trembles as we read ; 

+ Such as in deserts burn, and thirst, and die, 

Save a last gasp that they recover by; 

Then, too, their hazard from a tyrant’s arma, 

A tiger’s fury, or a lady's charms; 

Beside th’ accumulated evils borne 

From the bold outset to the safe retarn. 

These men abuse ; but thou hast fair pretence 

To modest dealing, and to mild good sense ; 

Then let me hear thy struggles and escapes 

In the far lands of crocodiles und apes : 

Say, hast thou, Bruce-lixe, xnelt upon the bed 

Where the young Nile uplifts his branchy head? 

Or been partaker of th’ unhallow'd feast, 

Where beast-like man devours his fellow beast, 

And churn’d the bleeding life ; while each great 
dame 

And sovereign beauty bade adieu to shame ? 

Or did the storin, that thy wreck’d pinnace bore, 

Impel thee gasping on some unknown shore ; 

Where, when thy beard and nails were savage 
grown, 

Some swarthy princess took thee for her own, 

Some danger-dreading Yarico, who, kind, 

Sent thee away, and, prudent, staid behind? 


All was confused above, beneath, around; 

All sounds of terror; no distinguish’d sound 

Could reach me, now on sweeping surges tost, 

And then between the rising billows lost ; 

An undefined sensation stopp’d my breath ; 

Disorder’d views and threat’ning signs of death 

Met in one moment, and a terror gave— 

I cannot paint it—to the moving grave, 4 

My thoughts were all distressing, hurried, mix’d, : 

On all things fixing, not a moment fix'd : 

Vague thoughts of instant danger brought their ; 

in, 

New honed of safety banish’d them again; 

Then the swoln billow all these hopes destroy’d, 

And left me sinking in the mighty void: 

Weaker I grew, and grew the more dismay'd, 

Of aid all hopeless, yet in search of aid; 

Struggling awhile upon the wave to keep, 

Then, languid, sinking in the yawning deep: 

So tost, so lost, so sinking in despair, ‘ 

I pray'd in heart an undirected prayer, 

And then once more I gave my eyes to view 

The ship now lost, and bade the light adieu! 

From my chill'd frame th’ enfeebled spirit fled, 

Rose the tall billows round my deep'ning bed, 

Cold seized my heart, thought ceased, and I was 
dead, 


Come—I am ready wonders to receive, 
Prone to assent, and willing to believe.” 


Richard replied: “It must be known to you, 
That tales improbable may yet be true; 
And yet it is a foolish thing to tell 

A tale that shall be judged improbable ; 
While some impossibilities appear 

So like the trath, that we assenting hear: 
Yet, with your leave, I venture to relate 

A chance-affiir, and fact alone will state ; 
Though, I confess, it may suspicion breed, 
And you may ery, ‘improbable, indeed !” 


Brother, I have not,—man has not the power 

‘To paint the horrors of that life-long hour; 

Hour !—but of time I knew not—when I found 

Hope, youth, life, love, and all they promised, 
drown’d ;, 

When all so indistinct, so undefined, 

So dark and dreadful, overcame the mind; 

When such confusion on the spirit dwelt, 

That, feeling much, it knew not what it felt. 


Can I, my brother—ought I to forget 

‘That night of terror? No! it threatens yet. 

Shall I days, months—nay, years, indeed, neglect, 
Who then could feel what moments must effect 
Were aught effected ? who, in that wild storm, 
Found there was nothing I could well perform ; 
For what to us are moments, what are hours, 

If lost our judgment, and confused our powers ? 





When first I tried the sea, I took a trip, 

But duty none, in a relation’s ship; 

Thus, unengaged, I felt my spirits light, 
Kept care at distance, and put fear to flight ; 
Of this same spirit in my friends prevail’d, 
Buoyant in dangers, rising when assaiPd ; 
When, as the gale at evening dicd away, 

And die it will with the retiring day, 
Impatient then, and sick of very ease, 

We loudly whistled for the slumbering breeze. 


Oft in the times when passion strives to reign, 
When duty fecbly holds the slacken'd chain, 
When reason slumbers, then remembrance draws - 


This view of death, and folly makes a pause— 
One eve it came ; and, frantic in my joe rH, - cA 
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I know there wants not this to make it true, 
What danger bids be done, in safety do; 

Yet such escapes may make our purpose sure, 
Who slights such warning may be too seeure.” 


But the eseape !"—" Whate’er they judged might 
save 

Their sinking friend they cast upon the wave ; 

Something of these my heaven-directed arm 

Unconscious seized, and held as by a charm: 

The crew astern beheld me as I swam, 

And I am saved—O! let me say I um.” 


“ Brother,” said George, “I have neglected Iong 
To think of all thy perils :—it was wrong ; 
But do forgive me; for I could not be 
Than of myself more negligent of thee. 
Now tell me, Richard, from the boyish years 
(Of thy young mind, that. now so rich appears, 
How was it stored? "t was told me, thou wert wild, 
A truant urchin,—a neglected child. 
Theard of this escape, and sat supine 
_ Amid the danger that excceded thine; 
~ Thou couldst but dic—the waves could but unfold 
.. Thy warm gay heart, and make that bosom cold— 
* While I. but no! Proceed, and give me truth; 
How past the years of thy unguided youth? 
Thy father left thee to the care of one 
Who could not teach, could ill support a son; 
‘Yet time and trouble feeble minds have stay’d, 
And fit for long-neglected dutics made : 
I see thee struggling in the world, as late 
Within the waves, and with an equal fate, 
Heaven preserved—but tell me, whence and how 





B 
Thy gleaning came 7—a dexterous gleaner thou !”} 


“Left by that father, who was known to few, 
And to that mother, who has not her due 
Of honest fame,” said Richard, “ our retreat 
Was a small cottage, for our station meet, 
On Barford Downs: that mother, fond and poor, 
There taught some truths, and bade me seek for 
é more, 
Such as our village-school and books a few 
Supplied ; but such I cared not to pursue; 
T sought the town, and to the ocean gave 
“My mind and thoughts, as restless as the wave: 
Where crowds assembled, I was sure to run, 
Hear what was said, and muscd on what was done; 
Attentive listening in the-moving scene, 
And often wondering what the men could mean. 


‘When ships at sea made signals of their need, 

I watch’d on shore the sailors, and their speed: 
Mix’d in their act, nor rested till I knew 

Why they were call’d, and what they were to do. 


Whatever business in the port was done, 
J, without call, was with the busy one; 
Not daring question, but with open car 
‘And grecdy spirit, ever bent to hear. 


“To me the wives of scamen loved to tell 

‘What storms endanger’d men esteem’d so well; 
‘What wond'rous things in forcign parts they saw, 
; Lande without bounds, and people without law. 


No ships were wreck’d upon that fatal beach, 
But I could give the luckless tale of each ; 
Eager I look’d, till I beheld a face 

Of one disposed to paint their dismal case ; 
Who gave the sad survivore’ doleful tale, 

From the first brushing of the mighty gale 
Until they struck ; and, suffering in their fate, 
I long’d the more they sheuld its horrors state ; 
While some, the fond of pity, would enjoy 
The earnest sorrows of the feeling boy. 


I sought the men return’d from regions cold, 
The frozen straits, where icy mountains roll’d; 
Some I could win to tell me serious tales ry 
Of boats uplifted by enormous whales, 
Or, when herpoon’d, how swiftly through the sea 
The wounded moreters with the cordage flee ; 
Yet some uneasy thoughts assail’d me then, 

The monsters warr'd not with, nor wounded men 
The smaller fry we take, with scales and fins, 
Who gasp and die—this adds not to our sins} 
But so much blood! warm life, and frames so Jarg 
To strike, to murder—seem’d an heavy charge, 


They told of days, where many goes to one— 
Such days as ours; and how a larger sun, 

; Red, but not flaming, roll’d, with motion slow, 
On the world’s edge, and never dropt below. 


There were fond girls, who took me to their side 
To tell the story how their lovers died ; 

They praised my tender heart, and bade me prove 
Both kind and constant when I came to love. 

In fact, I lived for many an idle year 

In fond pursuit of agitations dear; 

For ever seeking, ever pleased to find, 

‘The food I loved, I thought not of its kind: 

It gave affliction while it brought delight, 

And joy and anguish could at once excite, 


One gusty day, now stormy and now still, 

T stood apart upon the western hill, 

And saw a race at sea: a gun was heard, 

And two contending boats in sail appear’d; 

Equal awhile; then one was left behind, 

And for a moment had her chance resign’d, 

When, in a moment, up a sail they drew— 

Not used before—their rivals to pursue. 

Strong was the gale! in hurry now there came 

Men from the town, their thoughts, their fears the 
sane; 

And women too! afftighted maids and wives, 

All deeply feeling for their sailors’ lives. 


The strife continued ; in a glass we saw 

The desperate efforts, and we stood in awe, 
When the last boat shot suddenly before, 

Then fill’d, and sank—and could be seen no more 


‘Then were those piercing shrieks, that frantic flight 
All hurried! all in tumult and affright! 

A gathering crowd from different streets drew near 
All ask, all answer—none attend, none hear! 


One boat is safe; and see! she backs her sail 
To save the sinking—Wiill her care avail ? 


O! how impatient on the sands we tread, 
And the winds oaring, and the women Jed, 
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’ As up and down they pace with frantic air, 
And scorn a comforter, and will despair ; 

. They know not who in either boat is gone, 
But think the father, husband, lover, onc. 


Rnd who is she apart? Sie dares not come 
‘To, join the crowd, yet eannot rest at home : 
Wath what strong interest looks she at the waves, 
Mecting and clashing o’er the seamen’s graves : 
’T is a poor girl betroth’d—a few hours more, 

* And he will lic a corpse upon the shore. 


Strange, that a boy could love these scenes, and cry 
In very pity—but that boy was I. 

With ptin my mother would my tales receive, 
And say, ‘my Richard, do not learn to grieve. 


One wretched hour had past before we knew 
Whom they had saved! Alas! they were but two, 
An orphan’d lad and widow’d man—no more! 
And they unnoticed stood upon the shore, 





His boy, his Joc, he said, from duty ran, 

‘Took to the sea, and grew a fearless man: 

‘On yonder knoll—the sheep were in the fold— 
His spirit past me, shivering-like and cold! 

I felt a fluttering, but I knew not how, 

And heard him utter, like a whisper, ‘now ! 
Soon came a letter from a friend—to tell 

That he had fallen, and the time he fell.’ 


Even to the smugglers’ but the rocks between, 

I have, adventurous in my wandering, been : 
Poor, pious Martha served the lawless tribe, 
And could their merits and their faults describe ; 
Adding her thoughts ; ‘I talk, my child, to you, 
Who little think of what such wretches do.’ 


I loved to walk where none had walk’d before, 
About the rock that ran along the shore ; 

Or far beyond the sight of men to stray, 

And take my pleasure when I lost my way 5 


With scarce a friend to grect thom—widows view’d; For then ‘twas mine to trace the hilly heath, 


This man and boy, and then their cries renew’d :— 
*T was long before the signs of wo gave place 
To joy again; grief sat on every face. 


Sure of my mother’s kindness, and the joy 

She felt in mecting her rebellious boy, 

J at my pleasure our new seat forsook, 

And, undirected, these excursions took : 

1 often rambled to the noisy quay, 

Strange sounds to hear, and business strange to me: 
Seamen and carmen, and [ know not who, 

A lewd, umphibious, rude, contentious crew— 
Confused as bees appear about their hive, 

Yet all alert to keep their work alive. 








Here, unobserved as weed upon the wave, 

My whole attention to the scene I gave; 

J saw their tasks, their toil, their care, their skill, 
Led by their own and by a master-will; 

And though contending, toiling, tugging on, 

The purposed business of the day was done. 


The open shops of craftsmen caught my eye, 
And thore my questious met the kind reply: 
Men, when alone, will teach; but in a crowd, 
‘The child is silent, or the man is proud; 
But, by themselves, there is attention paid 
To a mild boy, so forward, yet afraid. 





I made me interest at the inn’s fire-side, 

Amid the scenes to bolder boys denied ; 

¥or I had patrons there, and [ was one, 

They judged, who noticed nothing that was done. 
‘ A quiet lad” would my protector say + 

‘To him, now, this is better than his play : 

Boys are as men; some active, shrewd, and keen, 
‘They look about if aught is to be seen; 

And some, like Richard here, have not a mind 
That takes a notice—but the lad is kind.’ 


Jloved in summer on the heath to walk, 
And scek the shepherd—shepherds love to talk : 
His superstition was of ranker kind, 

And he with tales of wonder stored my mind; 
Wonders.that he in many a lonely eve 





And all the mossy moor that lies beneath : 
Here had I favourite stations, where I stood 
And heard the murmurs of the ocean flood, 
With not a sound beside, except when flew 
Aloft the lapwing, or the gray curlew, 

Who with wild notes my fancied power defied, 
And mock’d the dreams of solitary pride. 


I loved to stop at every creek and bay 

Made by the river in its winding way, 

And call to mersory—not by marks they bare, 
But by the thoughts that were created there. 


Pleasant it was to view the sea-gulls strive 
Against the storm, or in the ocean dive, 

With eager scream, or when they dropping gave 
Their closing wings to sail upon the wave: 
Then as the winds and waters raged around, 
And breaking billows mix’d their deafening sound, 
They on the rolling deep securely hung, 

And calmly rode the restless waves among, 

Nor pleased it less around me to behold, 

Far up the beach, the yesty sea-foam rolf'd; 

Or from the shore upborne, to see on high, 

Its frothy flakes in wild confusion fly : 

While the salt spray that clashing billows form, 
Gave to the taste a feeling of the storm, 


Thus, with the favourite views, for many an hour 
Have I indulged the dreams of princely power ; 
When the mind, wearied by excursions bold, 
The fancy jaded, and the bosom cold, 

Or when these wants, that will on kings intrude, 
Or evening-fears, broke in on solitude; 

When I no more my fancy could employ, 

T left in haste what I could not enjoy, 

And was my gentle mother’s welcome boy. 


But now thy walk,—this soft autumnal gloom 
Bids no delay—at night I will resume 

My subject, showing, not how I improved 

In my strange school, but what the things I loved; 
My first-born friendships, ties by forms uncheck’d, 
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RUTH. 

Richard resuines his Narrative—Visits a Family 
in a Seaport—The Man and his Wife—Their 
Dwelling — Books, Number and Kind — The 
Friendship contracted — Employment. there — 
Hannah, the Wife, her Manner ; open Mirth and 
latent Grief—She gives the Story of Ruth, her 
Daughter—Of Thomas, a Sailor—Their Affec- 
tion — A Press-gang — Reflections — Ruth dis- 
turbed in Mind—A Teacher sent to comfort her 
~His Fondness—Her reception of him—Her 
Supplication —Is refused—She deliberates—Is 
decided. 








Ricuakrp would wait till George the tale should ask, 
Nor waited long—He then resumed the task. 

“ South in the port, and eastward in the street, 
Rose a small dwelling, my beloved retreat, 
Where lived a pair, then old; the sons had fled 
The home they fil'd: a part of them were dead ; 
Married a part; while some at sea remain’d, 
And stillness in the seaman's mansion reign’d; 
Lord of some petty craft, by night and day, 

‘The man had fish’d each fathom of the bay. 





My friend the matron woo 
To fill the station of an absent son ; 
(Him whom at school I knew, and Peter known, 
took his home and mother for my own :) 

Tread, and doubly was J paid to hear 
Events that fell upon no listless ear : 
She grieved to say her parents could neglect 
Her education !—'t was a sore defect ; 
She, who had ever such a vast delight 
To learn, and now could neither read nor write: 
But hear she could, and from our stores I took, 
Librarian meet! at her desire, our book. 
Full twenty volumes—I would not exceed 
The modest truath—were there for me to read ; 
These a long shelf contain’d, and they were found 
Books truly speaking, votumes fairly bound ; 
The rest,—for some of other kinds remain’d, 
And these a board beneath the shelf contain’d— 
Had their deficiencies in part; they lack’d 

- One side or both, or were no longer back'd; 
But now became degraded from their place, 
And were but pamphlets of a bulkicr race. 
Yet had we pamphlets, an inviting store, 
From sixpence downwards—nay, a part were more; 
Learning abundance, and the various kinds 
For relaxation—food for different minds ; 
A piece of Wingato—thanks for all we have— 
What we of figures needed, fully gave ; 
Culpepper, new in numbers, cost but thrice 
The ancient volume’s unassuming price, 
But told what planet o'er exch herb had power, 
And how to take it in the lucky hour. 


"'d me, quickly won, 





History we had—wars, treasons, treaties, 


J crimes, 
From Julius Cesar to the present times: 


Questions and answers, 
And what reply,—a kind, laborious task ; 

A seholar’s book it Was, who, giving, swore 

It held the whole he wish'd to know, and more. 


teaching what to ask 


And we had poets, hymns and songs divine; 
The most we read not, but allow’d them fine. 


Our tracts were many, on the boldest themes— 
We had our metaphysics, spirits, dreams, 
Visions and warnings, and portentous sights 
Seen, though but dimly, in the dolefal nights, 
When the good wife her wintry vigil keeps, 
And thinks alone of him at sea, and weeps 


Add to all these our works in single sheets, 

‘That our Cassantlras sing about the streets: 
These, as I read, the grave good man would say, 
‘Nay, Hannah!’ and she answer'd ¢ What is Nay! 
What is there, pray, so hurtful in a song ? 

It is our fancy only ‘makes it wrong ; 

His purer mind no evil thoughts alarm, 

And innocence protects him like a charm,’ 

Then would the matron, when the song had past, 
And her laugh over, ask an hymn at last; 

To the coarse jest she would attention lend, 

And to the pious psalm in reverence bend : 

She gave her every power and all her mind 

As chance directed, or 2s taste inclined. 





More of our learning I will now omit, 
We had our Cyclopedias of Wit, 
And all our works, rare fate! were to our genius fit, 


When I had read, an 
Of other minds, the 
And long have I in 
To hear of boys tre 
Ashamed so long to 


id we were weary grown 
dame disclosed her own; 
pleasing terror stay’d 

pann'd, and girls betray’d ; 
stay, and yct to go afraid. 


I could perceive, though Hannah bore full well ~ 
‘The ills of life, that few with her would dwell, 
But pass away, like shadows o'er the plain 

From flying clouds, and leave it fair again ; 

Still every evil, be it great or small, 

Would one past sorrow to the mind recall, 

‘The yrand disease of life, to which she turns, 
And common cares and lighter suffering spuras. 
*O! these are nothing,—they will never hecd 
Such idle contests who have fought indeed, 

And have the wounds unclosed.—I understood 
My hint to speak, and my design pursued, 
Curious the secret of that heart to find, 

To mirth, to song, to laughter loud inclined, 

And yet to bear and feel a weight of grief hehind : 
How does she thus her little sunshine throw 
Always before her ?—I should like to know. 

My friend perceived, and wonld no longer hide 
The bosom’s sorrow—Could she not confide 

In one who wept, unhurt—in one who felt, untried ? 


‘Dear child, I show you sius and sufferings strange, 
Bat yon, like Adam, must for knowledge change 
That blissful ignorance ; remember, then, 

What now you feel should be a check on men 3 
For then your ‘ions no debate allow, 
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°T is not enough, that when you can persuade 
A maid to love, you know there ’s promise made; 
- *T is not enough that you design to keep 
That promise made, nor leave your lass to weep : 
But you must guard yourself against the sin, 
And think it such to draw the party in; 
Ney, the more weak and easy to be won, 
oFre viler you who have the mischief done. 


"Tam not angry, love ; but men should know 
They cannot always pay the debt they owe 
‘Their plighted honour; they may cause the ill 
‘They cannot lessen, though they feel a will ; 
For he*had truth with love, but love in youth 
“Does wrong, that cannot be repair’d by truth. 


Ruth—I may tell, too oft had she been told— 
Was tall and fair, and comely to behold ; 
Gentle and simple, in her native place 

Not one compared with her in form or face; 
She was not merry, but she gave our hearth 
A cheerful spirit that was more than mirth. 


‘There was a sailor boy, and people said 

He’ was, as man, a likeness of the maid; 

But not in this—for he was ever glad, 

While Ruth was apprehensive, mild, and sad ; 
A quict spirit hers, and peace would scek 

In meditation: tender, mild, and meek ! 

Her loved the lad most truly; and, in truth, 
She took an early liking to the youth : 

To her alone were his attentions paid, 

And they became the bachelor and maid. 

He wish'd to marry, but so prudent we 

And worldly wise, we said it could not be: 
They took the counsel,—may be they approved,— 


But still they grieved and waited, hoped and loved. 


Now, my young friend, when of such state I speak 

As one of danger, you will be to seek; ‘ 

You know not, Richard, where the danger lies 

In loving hearts, kind words, and speaking eyes; 

For lovers speak their wishes with their looks 

As plainly, love, as you can read your books. 

Then, too, the meetings and the partings, all 

The playful quarrels in which lovers fall, 

Serve to one end—each lover is a child, 

Quick to resent and to be reconciled ; 

And then their peace brings kindness that remains, 

And so the lover from the quarrel gains: 

When he has fault that she reproves, his fear 

And gricf assure her she was too severe, 

And that brings kindness—when he bears an ill, 

Or disappointment, and is calm and still, 

She feels his own obedient to her will, 

And that brings kindness —and what kindness 
brings 

I cannot tell you :—these were trying things. 

They were as children, and they fell at length; 

The trial, doubtless, is beyond their strength 

Whom grace supports not; and will grace support 

‘The too confiding, who their danger court ? 

Then they would marry,—but were now too Tate-— 
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She could not bear‘the bold and laughing eye 

That gazed on her—reproach she could not fly; 

Her grief she would not show, her shame could 
not deny. 

For some with many virtues come to shame, 

And some that lose them all preserve their name. 


Fix’d was the day; but ere that day appear’d, 

A frightful rumour through the place was heard; 

War, who had slept awhile, awaked once more, 

And gangs came pressing till they swept the shore: 

Our youth was seized and quickly sent away, 

Nor would the wretches for his marriage stay, 

But bore him off, in barbarous triumph bore, 

And left us all our miseries to deplore: 

There were wives, maids, and mothers on the beach, 

And some sad story appertain’d to each; 

Most sad to Ruth—to neither could she go! 

But sad apart, and suffer’d matchless wo! 

On the vile ship they turn’d their earnest view, 

Not one last look allow'’d,—not one adieu! 

They saw the men on deck, but none distinctly 
knew, 

And there she staid, regardless of each eye, 

With but one hope, a fervent hope to die: 

Nor cared she now for kindness—all beheld 

Her, who invited none, and none repell’d; 

For there are griefs, my child, that sufferers hide, 

And there are griefs that men display with prides 

But there are other griefa that, so we feel, 

We care not to display them nor conceal : 

Such were our sorrows on that fatal day, 

More than our lives the spoilers tore away ; 

Nor did we heed their inswt—some distress » 

No form or manner can make more or less, 

And this is of that kind—this misery of 2 press? 

They say such things must be—perhaps they must 

But, sure, they need not fright us and disgust : 

They need not soulless crews of ruffians send 

At once the ties of humble love to rend: 

A single day had Thomas stay’d on shore 

He might have wedded, and we ask’d no more ; 

And that stern man, who forced the lad away, 

Might have attended, and have graced the day ; 

His pride and honour might have been at rest, 

Tt is no stain to make a couple blest ! 

Bicst !—no, alas! it was to ease the heart 

Of one sore pang, and then to weep and part! 

But this he would not—English seamen fight 

For England's gain and glory—it is right : 

But will that public spirit be so strong, 

Fill'd, as it must be, with their private wrong ? 

Forbid it, honour ! one in all the fleet 

Should hide in war, or from the foe retreat ; 

Bat is it just, that he who so defends 

His country’s cause, should hide him from her. 
friends? ‘ 

Sure, if they must upon our children seize, 

‘They might prevent such injuries as these ; 

Might hours—nay, days—in many a case allow, 

And soften all the griefs we suffer now. 

Some laws, some orders might in part redress 

The licensed insults of a British press, 

That keeps the honest and the brave in awe, 

a een tes hak ces abet cael ta Basi cee Bae. 
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There is compaasion, I believe; but still 

One wants the power to help, and one the will, 
And so from war to war the wrongs remain, 
While Reason pleads, and Misery sighs in vain. 


Thus my poor Ruth was wretched and undone, 
Nor had an husband for her only son, 

Nor had he father ; hope she did awhile, 

And would not weep, although she could not smile ;| 
Till news was brought us that the youth was slain, 
And then, I think, she never smiled again ; 

Or if she did, it was but to express 

A feeling far, indeed, from happiness ! 

Something that her bewilder’d mind conceived : 
When she inform’d us that she never grieved, 

But was right merry, then her head was wild, 
And grief had gain'd possession of my child : 
Yet, though bewilder'd for a time, and prone 

To ramble much and speak aloud, alone ; 

‘Yet did she all that duty ever ask’d 

And more, her will self-govern'd and untask’d: 
With meekness, bearing all reproach, all joy 

To her was lost ; she wept upon her boy, 

Wish'd for his death, in fear that he might live 
New sorrow to a burthen'd heart to give. 


There was a teacher, where my husband went— 
Sent, as he told the people—what he meant 
You cannot understand, but—he was sent : 

is man from meeting came, and strove to win 
Her mind to peace by drawing off the sin, 
Or what it was, that, working in her breast, 
Robb’d it of comfort, confidence, and rest : 
He came and reason'd, and she seem’d to feel 
‘The pains he took—her griefs began to heal; 
She ever answer'd kindly when he spoke, 
And always thank’d him for the pains he took; 
So, after three long years, and all the while 
Wrapt up in grief; she blest us with a smile, 
And spoke in comfort; but she mix’d no more 
With younger persons, as she did before. 
Still Ruth was pretty; in her person neat ; 
So thought the teacher, when they chanced to meet: 
He was a weaver by his worldly trade, 
But powerful work in the assemblies made ; 
People came leagues to town to hear him sift 
The holy text,—he had the grace and gift ; 
Widows and maidens flock'd to hear his voice ; 
Of either kind he might have had his choice ;—~ 
But he had chosen—we had seen how shy 
The girl was getting, my good man and I; 
‘That when the weaver came, she kept with us, 
Where he his points and doctrines might discuss ; 
But in our bit of garden, or the room 
We call our parlour, there he must not come. 
She loved him not, and though she could attend 
‘To his discourses, as her guide and friend, 
‘Yet now to these she gave a listless ear, 
As if a friend she would no longer hear; 
This might he take for woman's art, and cried, 
‘Spouse of my heart, I must not be denied !— 
Fearless he spoke, and I had hope to see 
My girl a wife—but this was not to be. 





Seeing his friend would for his child provide 
And hers, he grieved to have the man denied, 
For Ruth, when press’d, rejected him, and grew 
To her old sorrow, as if that werenew. 

* Who shall support her ® said her father, ‘ how 
Can I, infirm and weak as I am now? 

And here a loving fool,’ this gave her pain, 
Severe, indeed, but she would not complain ; 
Nor would consent, although the weaver grew 
More fond, and would the frighten’d girl pursue. 





O! much she begg'd him to forbcar, to stand 
Her soul’s kind friend, and not to ask her hand: 
She could not love him.— Love me!’ he renlied, 
“*The love you mean is love unsanclified, 

An earthly, wicked, sensual, sinful kind, 

A creature-love, the passion of the blind.’ 

“He did not court her, he would have her know, 
For that poor love that will on beauty grow ; 
No! he would take her as the prophet took 

One of the harlots in the holy book ; 

And then he look’d so ugly and severe! 

And yet so fond—she could not hide her fear. 


“* This fondness grew her torment; she would fly, 
In woman's terror, if he came but nigh ; 

Nor could I wonder he should odious prove, 

So like a ghost that left a grave for love. 


Bat still her father lent his cruel aid 

To the man’s hope, and she was more afraid: 
He said, no more she should his table share, 

But be the parish or the teacher’s care. 

‘Three days I give you: see that all be right 
On Monday-morning—this is Thursday-night—~ 
Fulfil my wishes, girl! or else forsake my sight!” 


I see her now; and she that was so meek, 
It was a chance that she had power to speak, 
Now spoke in earnest—‘ Father! I obey, 
And will remember the appointed day !” 


Then came the man: she talk’d with him apart, 

And, I believe, laid open all her heart ; 

But all in vain—she said to me, in tears, 

‘Mother! that man is not what he appears; 

He talks of heaven, and let him, if he will, 

But he hes earthly purpose to fulfil; 

Upon my knees I begg’d him to resign 

The hand he asks—he said, it shall be mine: 

What! did the holy men of Scripture deign 

To hear a woman when she said ‘ refrain ”” 

Of whom they chose they took them wives, and 
these 

Made it their study and their wish to please; 

The women then were faithful and afraid, 

As Sarah Abraham, they their lords obey’d, 

And so she styled him; ’tis in later days 

Of foolish love that we our women praise, 

Fall on the knee, and raise the suppliant hand, 

And court the favour that we might command.’ 


OQ! my dear mother, when this man has power, 
How will he treat me—first may beasts devour ! 
Or death in every form that I could prove, 
Except this selfish being’s hateful love.’ 
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Ah! iny dear lad, I talk to you as one 
Who knew the misery of an heart undone; 
~ You know it not; but, dearest boy, when man, 
Do"ret an ill because you find you can: 
Where is the triumph? when such things men seek 
‘They only drive to wickedness the weak. 
Weak was poor Ruth, and this good man 
v_hat to her weakness he had no regard: 
But we had two days’ peace; he came, and then 
My daughter whisper'd, * Would there were no 
nen! 
None to admire or scorn us, none to vex 
A simp§e, trusting, fond, believing scx; 
Who truly love the worth that men profess, 
And think too kindly for their happiness.’ 


so hard, 


Poor Ruth! few heroines in th 
Felt more than thee in thy contracted stage ; 

Fair, fond, and virtuous, they our pity move, 
Impell'd by duty, agonised by love ; 

But no Mandane, who in dread has knelt 

On the bare boards, has greater terrors felt, 

Nor been by warring passions more subdued 
‘Than thou, by this man's greeting wish pursued ; 
Doom'd to a parent's judgment, all unjust, 
Doom'd the chance mercy of the world to trust, 
Or to wed grossness and conceal disgust, 


le tragic page 


If Ruth was frail, she had a mind too nice 
‘To wed with that which she beheld as vice ; 
To take a reptile, who, beneath a show 

OF peevish zeal, let carnal wishes grow; 
Proud and yct mean, forbidding and yct full 
OF cager appetites, devout and dull, 

Waiting a legal right that he might seize 

His own, and his impatient spirit ease ; 

Who would at once his pride and love indulge, 
His temper humour, and his spite divulge, 


This the poor victim saw—a second time, 
Sighing, she said, ‘Shall I commit the crime, 
And now untempted? Cun the form or rite 
Make me a wife in my Creator's sight ? 

Can I the words without a meaning say ? 
Can I pronounce love, honour, or obey? 

And if I cannot, shall I dare to wed, 

And go an harlot to a loathed bed ! 

Never, dear mother! my poor boy and I 
Will at the mercy of a parish Jie} 

Reproved for wants that vices would remove, 
Reproach’d for vice that I could never love, 
Mix'd with a crew long wedded to disgrace, 
A valgar, forward, equalizing race,— 

And am I doom’d to beg a dwelling in that place ?” 


“Such was her reasoning : many times she weigh’d 
The evils all, and was of each afraid; 
She leath'd the common board, the vulgar seat, 
Where shame, and want, and vice, and sorrow meet, 
Where frailty finds allies, where guilt insures re- 
treat. 


But peace again is fled:. the teacher comes, 
And new importance, haughtier air assumes. 
ay QF 
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No hapless victim of a tyrant’s love 

More keenly felt, or more resisting strove 

Against her fate; she look’d on every side, 

But there were none to help her, none to guide :-— 

And he, the man who should have taught the soul, 

Wish’d but the body in his base control. ‘ 

She left her infant on the Sunday morn, 

A creature doom'd to shame! in sorrow born; 

A thing that Janguish’d, nor arrived at age 

When the man’s thoughts with sin and pain en- 

age— 

She Se not home to share our humble meal, 

Her father thinking what his child would feel 

From his hard sentence—still she came not home 

‘The night grew dark, and yet she was not come 5 

The east-wind roar’d, the sea return’d the sound, 

And the rain fell as if the world were drown’d: 

There were no lights without, and my good man, 

‘To kindness frighten’d, with a groan began . 

To talk of Ruth, and pray; and then he took 

The Bible down, and read the holy book ; 

For he had learning ; and when that was done, 

We sat in silence—whither could we run? e 

We said, and then rush’d frighten'd from the door, * 

For we could bear our own conceit no more : 

We call'd on neighbours—there she had not been: 

We met some wanderers—ours they had not seen; 

We hurried o'er the beach, both north and south, 
‘hen join’d, and wander’d to our haven’s mouth: ~ 

Where rush'd the failing waters wildly out, 

I scarecly heard the good man’s fearful shout, 

Who saw a something on the billow ride, 

And—Heaven have mercy on our sins! he cried, 

It is my child !—and to the present hour 

So he believes—and spirits have the power. 


And she was gone! the 
Roll’d o’er her body as 
She heard no more the angry waves and wind, . 
She heard no more the threat’ning of mankind ; 
Wrapt in dark weeds, the refuse of the storm, 
To the hard rock was borne her comely form ! 


waters wide and deep 
she lay asleep. 


But O! what storm was in that mind? what strife, 

‘That could compel her to lay down her life? 

For she was seen within the sea to wade, 

By one at distance, when she first had pray’d; 

‘Then to a rock within the hither shoal 

Softly and with a fearful step she stole ; 

Then, when she gain’d it, on the top she stood 

A moment still—and dropt into the flood ! 

The man cried loudly, but he cried in vaing-— 

She heard not then—she never heard again! 

She had—pray, Heav’n!—she had that world in~ 
sight, 

Where frailty mercy finds, 

But, sure, in this her portio1 

; Well had it still remain’ 


Thus far the dame: the passions will dispense 
To such a wild and rapid eloquence—— ‘ 
Will to the weakest mind their strength impart," 
And give the tongue the language of the heart.” 


and wrong has right; 
mn such has been, 
’d a world unseen !* 
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BOOK VI. 


—=_- 
ADVENTURES OF RICHARD CONCLUDED. 


Richard relates his IIness and Retirement—A 
Village Priest and his two Daughters—His pecu- 
liar Studies—His Simplicity of Character—Arri- 
val of a third Daughter—Her Zeal in his Con- 
version—Their Friendship—How terminated— 
An happy Day—Its Commencement and Pro- 
gress—A Journey along the Coast—Arrival as a 

west—Company—A Lover's Jealousy—it in- 
creases—dies away—An Evening Walk—Sus- 
pense—Apprehension—Rcsolution—Certainty. 





Tria then, dear Richard, was the way you took 
To gain instraction—thine a curious book, 
Containing much of both the false and true; 

But thou hast read it, and with profit too. 


Come, then, my Brother, now thy tale complete— 
I know thy first embarking in the fleet, 

Thy entrance in the army, and thy gain 

Of plenteous laurels in the wars in Spain, 

And what then follow’d ; but I wish to know 
When thou that heart hadst courage to bestow, 
When to declare it gain’d, and when to stand 
Before the priest, and give the plighted hand; 
So shall I boldness from thy frankness gain 

To paint the frenzy that possess'd my brain ; 
For rather there than in my heart I found 
Was my disease ; a poison, not a wound, 

A madness, Richard—but, I pray thee, tell 
Whom hast thou loved so dearly and so well?” 


The younger man his gentle host obey'd, 

For some respect, though not required, was paid, 
Perhaps with all that independent pride 

Their different states would to the memory glide; 
Yet was his manner unconstrain’d and free, 

And nothing in it like servility. 


Then he began :—* When first I reach'’d the land, 
I was so ill that death appear'd at hand; 
And though the fever left me, yet I grew 


He lost his wife when they together past 

Years of calm love that triumph’d to the last. 

He much of nature, not of man had seen ; 

Yet his remarks were often shrewd and keep ++ 
Taught not by books t’ epprove or to condemn, 

He gain'd but little that he knew from them ; 

He read with reverence and respect the few, , 
Whence he his rules and consolalions drew; * 

But men and beasts, and all that lived and move.” 
Were books to him; he studied them and loved. .~ 


He knew the plants in mountain, wood, or mead ; 
He knew the worms that on the foliage feed ; 
Knew the small tribes that ’scape the car¢less eye, 
The plant’s disease that breeds the embryc*fly ; 
And the small creatures who on bark or bough 
Enjoy their changes, changed we know not how: 
But now th’ imperfect being scarcely moves, 

And now takes wing and seeks the sky it loves. 


He bad no system, and forbore to read 

The learned labours of th’ immortal Swede ; 

But smiled to hear the creatures he had known 

So long, were now in class and order shown, 

Genus and species— is it meet,’ said he, 

‘ This creature’s name should one so sounding be? 

’T is but a fly, though first-born of the spring— 

Bombilius majus, dost thou call the thing? 

Majus, indeed! and yet, in fact, ’tis true, 

We all are majors, all are minors too, 

Except the first and last,—th’ immensely distant 
two, 

And here again,—what call the learned this ? 

Both Hippobosca and Hirundinis ? 

Methinks the creature should be proud to find 

That he employs the talents of mankind ; 

And that his sovereign master shrewdly looks, 

‘Counts all his parts, and puts them in his books. 

Well! go thy way, for I do fecl it shame 

To stay a being with so proud a name.” 


Such were his daughters, such my quiet friend; 
And pleasant was it thus my days to spend; 
And when Matilda at her home I saw, 

Whom I beheld with anxiousness and awe, 
‘The ease and quiet that I found before 





At once departed, and return’d no more. 
No more their- music soothed me as they play'd, 


So weak ’t was judged that life would leave me too. | But soon her words a strong impression made t 


I sought a village-priest, my mother’s friend, 
And I believed with him my days would end: 
‘The man was kind, intelligent, and mild, 
Careless and shrewd, yet simple as the child; 
For of the wisdom of the world his share 

And mine were equal—neither had to spare; 
Else—with his daughters, beautiful and poor— 
He would have kept a sailor from his door : 
‘Two then were present, who adorn’d his home, 
But ever speaking of a third to come; 

Cheerful they were, not too reserved or free, 

I loved them both, and never wished them three. 


The vicar’s self, still further to describe, 


‘Was of a simple, but a studious tribe ; 


He from the world was distant, not retired, 
Nor of it much possess’d, nor much desired : 
Grave in his purpose, cheerful in his eye, 
And with a look of frank benignity. 


The sweet enthusiast, as I deem’d her, took 

My mind, and fix’d it to her speech and look ; 
My soul, dear girl! she made her constant care, 
But never whisper’d to my heart ‘ beware ! 

In love no dangers rise till we are in the snare. 
Her father sometimes question’d of my creed, 
And seem'd to think it might amendment need; 
But great the difference when the pious maid 
To the same errors her attention paid ; 

Her sole design that I should think aright, 

And my conversion her supreme delight: 

Pure was her mind, and simple her intent, 
Good all she sought, and kindness all she meant. 
Next to religion friendship was our theme, 
Related souls and their refined esteem : 

We talk'd of scenes where this is real found, 
And love subsists without a dart or wound ; 

But there intruded thoughts not all serene, 

And wishes not so calm would intervene.” 
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“Saw not her father 2” 
“Yes; but saw no more 
- Than he had scen without a fear before: 
Heed subsisted by the church and plough, 
And saw no cause for apfrehension now. 


We, too, could live : he thought not passion Wrongs Above the eliff, or on the sand beneath, 


Bot only wonder'd we delay'd so long. 

e had he wonder'd had he known esteem 
‘as all we mention’d, friendship was our theme 
augh, if you please, I must my tale pursne— 
This sacred friendship thus in seeret grow 
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An intellcetual love, most tender, chaste, and true: Full sail, that glorious in my view appear'd; 


Unstain’d, we said, nor knew we how it chanced 
Yo gaig some earthly soil as it advanced ; 

But yet my friend, and she alone, could prove 
How much it differ'd from romantic love— 

Bat this and more I pass—No doubt, at length, 
We could perceive the weakness of our strength, 
O! days remomber'’d well! remember’d all ! 
‘The bitter-swect, the honey and the gall; 

‘Those garden rambles in the silent night, 

Those trees so shady, and that moon go bright ; 
‘That thickset alley by the arbour closed, 

That woodbine seat where we at last reposed ; 
And then the hopes that came and then were gone, 
Quick as the clouds beneath the moon past on: 
Now, in this instant, shall my love be shown, 

I suid—O ! no, the happy time is flown ! 


You smile ; remember, I was weak and low, 
And fear’d the passion as I felt it grow: 
Will she, I said, to one so poor attend, 
Without a prospect, and without a friend ? 

¥ dared not ask her—till a rival came, 

But hid the secret, slow-consutning flame. 


I once had seen him; then familiar, free, 
More than became a common guest to be; 
And sure, I said, he has a look of pride 
And inward joy—a lover satisfied. 


Cas you not, Brother, on adventures past 

A thought, as on a lively prospect, cast ? 

On days of dear remembrance ! days that seem, 
When past—nay,even when present, like a dream— 
‘These white and blessed days, that softly shine 
On few, nor oft on them—have they been thine ?” 


George answer'd, 
the years 

Tong past, a day so white and mark’d appears : 
As in the storm that pours destruction round, 
Ts here and there a ship in safety found ; 
So in the storms of life some days appear 
More blest and bright for the preceding fear; 
‘These times of pleasure that in life arise, 
Like spots in deserts, that delight, surprise, 
“And to our wearied senses give the more, 
For all the waste behind us and before ; 

* And thou, dear Richard, hast then had thy share 
Of those enchanting times that baffle care ?” 


“Yes! dear Richard, through 


“ Yes, I have felt this life-retreshing gale 

. That bears us onward when our spirits fail; 
That gives those spirits vigour and delight—— 
I would describe it, could I do it right. 





I took my way to join a happy few, 

Known not to me, but whom Matilda knew, 
‘To whom she went a guest, and message sent, 
‘Come thou to us,’ and as a guest I went. 


There are two ways to Brandon—by the heath 


Where the small pebbles, wetted by the wave, 
To the new day reflected lustre gave: 

At first above the rocks I made my way, 
Delighted looking at the spacious bay, 

And the large fleet that to the northward steer’d 


For where does man evince his full control 

O'er subject matter, where displays the soul 

Its mighty cnergies with more effect 

Than when her powers that moving mass direct ? 

Than when man guides the ship man’s art hae 
made, 

And makes the winds and waters yield him aid? 


Much as I long'd to see the maid I loved, 
Through scenes so glorious I at leisure moved ; 
For there are times when we do not obey 

‘The master-passion—when we yet delay— 
When absence, soon to end, we yet prolong, 
And dally with our wish although so strong. 


High were my joys, but they were sober too, 
Nor reason spoil’d the pictures fancy drew ; 

I felt—rare feeling in @ world like this— 

‘The sober certainty of waking bliss ; 

Add too the smaller aids to happy men, 
Convenient helpsp—these too were present then, 


But what are spirits? light indeed and gay 
They are, like winter flowers, nor last a day; 
Comes a rude icy wind,—they feel, and fade away 


High beat my heart when to the house I came, 
And when the ready servant gave my name; 
But when I enter’d that pernicious room, 
Gloomy it look’d, and painful was the gloom ; 
And jealous was the pain, and deep the sigh 
Caused by this gloom, and pain, and jealousy : 
For there Matilda sat, and her beside 

That rival soldier, with a soldier's pride ; 
With self-approval in his laughing face, 

His seem’d the leading spirit of the place ; 
She was all coldneas—yet I thought a look, 
But that corrected, tender welcome spoke : 

It was as lightning which you think you see, 
But doubt, and ask if lightning it could be. 


Confused and quick my introduction pass’d, 
When I, a stranger and on strangers cast, 
Beheld the gallant man as he display'd 
Uncheck'd attention to the guilty maid: 

QO} how it grieved me that she darcd t’ excite 
Those looks in him that show'd so much delight ; 
Egregious coxcomb! there—he smiled again, 

As it he sought to aggravate my pain: 

Still she attends—I must approach—and find, 

Or make, a quarrel, to relieve, my mind. 


Tn vain I try—politeness as a shield 
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Once I observed, on hearing my replies, 

The woman's terror fix’d on me the eyes 

That look’d entreaty ; but the guideless rage 

Of jealous minds no softness can assuage. 

But, lo! they rise, and all prepare to take 

The promised pleasure on the neighbouring lake, 


Good heaven! they whisper! Is it come to this? 
Already !—then may I my doubt dismiss : 
Could he so soon a timid girl persuade ? 

‘What rapid progress has the coxeomb made! 
And yet how cool her looks, and how demure! 
The falling snow nor lily’s flower so pure: 
What can I do? E must the pair attend, 

And watch this horrid business to its end, 


There, forth they go! He leads her to the shore— 
Nay, I must follow,—I can bear no mere: 


What can the handsome gipsy have in view 


In trifling thus, as she appears to do? 
J, who for months have labour'd to suceced, 
Have ouly lived her vanity to feed. 


O! you will make me room—'t is very kind, 
And meant for him—it tells him he must mind; 
Must not be careless :—I can serve to draw 

The soldier on, and keep the man in awe. 

O! I did think she had a guilelcss heart, 
Without deceit, capriciousness, or art ; 

And yet a stranger, with a coat of red, 

Has, by an hour's attention, turn’d her head. 


Ah! how delicious was the morning drive, 
The soul awaken'd and its hopes alive: 

How dull this scene by trifling minds cnjoy’d, 
The heart in trouble and its hope destroy’d. 


Well, now we land—And will he yet support 
This part? What favour has he now to court ? 
Favour! O, no! He means to quit the fair; 
How strange ! how cruel’! Will she not despair ? 


Well! take her hand—no further if you please, 
I cannot suffer fooleries like these : 

How? * Love to Julia!” to his wife?—O! dear 
And injured creature, how must I appear, 
‘Thus haughty in my looks, and in my words severe ? 
Her love to Julia, to the school-day friend 

‘To whom thesc letters she has lately penn’d! 
Can she forgive? And now I think again, 

The man was neither insolent nor vain; 

Good humour chiefly would a stranger trace, 
Were he impartial, in the air or face ; 

And I £0 splenetic the whole way long, 

And she o patient—it was very wrong. 


The boat had landed in a shady scene; 

The grove was in its glory, fresh and green ; 

The showers of late had swell’d the branch and 
bough, 

And the sun’s fervour made them pleasant now, 

Hard by an oak arose in all its pride, 

And threw its arms along the water's side; 

Its leafy limbs, that on the glassy lake 

Stretch far, and all those dancing shadows make. 


And now we walk—now emaller parties eeck 


{Shall I forgiveness ack, and then apply 


For- ©! that vile and intercepting cry. 
Alas! what mighty ills can trifles make,— 
A hat! the idjot's—fallen in the lake! 
What serious mischief can such idlers do?” 
T almost wish the head had fallen too. 
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No more they leave us, but will hover round, 
As if amusement at our cost they found ; 
Vex'd and unhappy I indeed had been, 

Had I not something in my charmer seen 
Like discontent, that, though corrected, dwelt 
On that dear face, and told me what she felt. 


Now must we cross the lake, and as we eryss'd 

Was my whole soul in sweet emotion lost ; 

Clouds in white, volumes roll’d beneath the meon 

Softening her light that on the waters shone : 

This was such bliss! even then it seem’d relief. 

To veil the gladness in a show of grief: 

We sigh’d as we conversed, and said, how deep 

This lake on which those broad dark shadov 
sleep ; 

There is between us and a watery grave 

But a thin plank, and yet our fate we brave. 

‘What if it burst ?” Matilda, then my care 

Would be for thee: all danger I would dare, 

And, should my efforts fail, thy fortune would 
share, 

‘ The love of Jife,’ she said, * would powerful prove 

QO} not so powerful as the strength of love: 

A look of kindness gave the grateful maid, 

That had the real effort more than paid. 


But here we land, and haply now may choose 


. [Companions home-—our ay too, we may lose 
ati 


In these drear, dark, inosen ing lanes, 

The very native of his doubt complains ; 

No wonder then that in such lonely ways 

A stranger, heedless of the country, strays; 

A stranger, too, whose many thoughts all meet, 
In one design, and none regard his feet. 


‘Ts this the path?’ the cautious fair one cries; 
I answer, Yes !—t We shall our friends surprise, 
She added, sighing—I return the sighs. 


‘Will they not wonder?” O! they would, indeed, 
Could they the secrets of this bosom read, 
These chilling doubts, these trembling hopes I fee 
The faint, fond hopes I can no more conceal—~ 

I love thee, dear Matilda !—to confess 

The fact is dangerous, fatal to suppress. 


And now in terror I approach the home 
Where I may wretched but not doubtful come, 
Where I must be all eestasy, or all,— 

O! what will you a wretch rejected call? 

Not man, for I shall lose myself, and be 

A creature lost to reason, losing thee. 


Speak, my Matilda! on the rack of fear 

Suspend me not—I would my sentence hear, 

Would learn my fate——Good Heaven! and wh 
portend 

| These tears ?—and fall they for thy wretched frienc 

Or. 
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Nor where we walk’d, nor how our friends we met, |Or art thou talking some frail love about, 


Or what their wonder—I am wondering yet ; 
. For he who nothing heeds haa nothing to forget. 


All itought, yet thinking nothing—all delight 
In everything, but nothing in my sight! 
Nothing I mark or Jearn, but am possess’d 

Q," joys I cannot paint, and E am bless'd 
Fa all that I conceive—whatever is, is best. 

“ Ready to aid all beings, I would go 

The world around to succour human wo; 

¥et am so largely happy, that it seems 

There are no woes, and sorrows are but dreams. 


Therehs a college joy, to scholars known, 

When the first honours are proclaim’d their own; 
There is ambition’s joy, when ingtheir race 

A. man surpassing rivals gains his place; 

There is a beauty’s joy, amid a crowd 

To have that beauty her firet fame allow’d ; 

And there ’s the conqueror’s joy, when, dubious held 
And long the fight, he sees the foe repell’d: 


But what are these, or what are other joys, 

That charm kings, conquerors, beauteous nymphs, 
and boys, 

Or greater yet, if greater Yet be found, 

To that delight when love 

‘To the first beating of a lover’s heart, 

When the loved maid endeavours to impart, 

Frankly yet faintly, fondly yet in fear, 

The kind confession that he holds so dear, 

Now in the morn of our return how strange 

Was this new fecling, this dclicions change : 

‘That sweet delirium, when I gazed in fear, 

That all would yct be lost and disappear, 


Such was the blessing that I sought for pain, 
n some degree to be myself again ; 

And when we met a shepherd old and lame, 

Cold and diseased, it seem’d my blood to tame; 

And I was thankfal for the moral sight, 

That soberized the vast and wild delight.” 
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THE ELDER BROTHER. 


Conversation—Story of the elder Brother—His ro. 
mantic Views and Habits—The Scene of his 
Meditations—Their 
Adventure—The Consequences of it—A stron, 
and permanent Passion—Search of its Object— 
Long ineffectual—How found—The first Inter. 
view—The second—End of the Adventure—Re. 
tirement. 





“ THanks, my dear Richard ; and, I pray thee, dei 
To speak the truth—does all this ae teint ie 
And all this joy? for views and flights sublicne, 
Ardent and tender, are subdued by time. 

Speak’st thou of her to whom thou madest thy vows, 
Of my fhir sister. of the lea pa 





“ Yea, and correctly ; 
‘They then confine their victim to his home: 


*T is not in us t’ 
On man a kind of dignity they shed, 


's dear hope is crown'd? 


Nature—Interrupted by anj 4 
& | What if I tell thee of a waste 


The rambling fit, before th’ abiding gout ?” 


“ Nay, spare me, Brother, an adorer spare: 
Love and the gout! thou wouldst not these com 


pare?” 
teasing ere they come, 
In both are previous feints and false attacks, 
Both place the grieving patient on their racks : 
They both are ours, with all they bring, for life, 
expel or gout or wife ; 


A sort of gloomy pomp about his bed: 


Then if he leaves them, go where’er he will, 


They have a claim upon his body still ; 
Nay, when they quit him, as they sometimes do, 
What is there left t’ enjoy or to pursue 2 
Bat dost thou love this woman ?” 

“O! beyond 
What I can tell thee of the true and fond? 
Hath she not soothed me, sick, enrich'd me, poor, 
And banish’d death and misery from my door? 
Has she not cherish'd every moment’s bliss, 
And made an Eden of a world like this? 
When Care would strive with us his watch to keep, < 
Has she not sung the snarling fiend to sleep? 
And when Distress has Took’ us in the face, 
Has she not told him, ‘thou art not Disgrace?” 


“T must behold her, Richard; I must see 
This patient spouse who sweetens misery— 
But didst thou need, and wouldst thou not apply ?— | 
Nay thou wert right—but then how wrong was I!" ° 
“ My indiscretion was—” 

“No more repeat ; 
Would I were nothing worse than indiscreet j= 
But still there is a plea that I could bring, 
Had I the courage to describe the thing.” 


“ Then thou too, Brother, couldst of weakness tel} ; 
Thou, too, hast found the wishes that rebel 
Against the sovereign reason; at some time 

Thou hast been fond, heroic, and sublime ; 

Wrote verse, it may be, and for one dear maid 
The sober purposes of life delay'd ; 

From year to year the fruitless chase pursued, 
And hung enamour’d o’er the flying good : 

Then be thy weakness to a Brother shown, 

And give him comfort who displays his own,” 


“Ungenerous youth ! dost thou 


presuming ask 
man so grave his failings to 


unmask ? 

of time, 

That on my spirit presses as a crime, 

Wilt thou despise me 2—I, who, soaring, fell 

So late to rise—Hear then the tale 1 tell; 

Who sete what thou shalt hear, esteems his hearer 
wel 





“Yes, my dear Richard, thou shalt hear me own 
Follies and frailties thou hast never known ; 
Thine was a frailty.—follv. if can nlece, 
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Turn with me to my twentieth year, for then 
The lover's frenzy ruled the poet’s pen ; 
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Singing sweet song! that I should hear awhile, 
Then catch the transient glory of a smile ; 


When virgin reams were svil’d with lays of love, |Then at her feet with trembling hope should kneel, 


The flinty hearts of fancied nymphs to move : 
Then was I pleased in lonely ways to tread, 
And muse on tragic tales of lovers dead ; 

For all the merit I could then desery 

In maa or woman was for love to die. 


T mused on charmers chaste, who pledged their} 


truth, 
And left no more the once-accepted youth ; 
Though he disloyal, lost, diseased, became, 
The widow’d turtle’s was a deathless flame ; 
This faith, this feeling, gave my soul delight, 
Truth in the lady, ardour in the knight. 


I built me castles wondrous rich and rare, 

Few castle-builders could with me compare ; 
The hall, the palace, rose at my command, 

And these I fill’d with objects great and grand. 
Virtues sublime, that nowhere else would live, 
Glory and pomp, that I alone could give; 
Trophies and thrones by matchless valour gain’d, 
Faith unreproved, and chastity unstain’d ; 


. With all that soothes the sense and charms the soul, 


Came at my call, and were in my control. 


And who was I? a slender youth and tall, 

In manner awkward, and with fortune small ; 
With visage pale, my motions quick and slow, 
That fall and rising in the spirits show ; 

For none could more by outward signs express 
What wise men lock within the mind’s recess ; 
Had I a mirror set before my view, 

I might have seen what ae a form could do; 
Had I within the mirror truth beheld, 

I should have such presuming thoughts repell'd ; 
But awkward as I was, without the grace 
That gives new beauty to-a form or face ; 

Still T expected friends most true to prove, 

And grateful, tender, warm, assiduous love. 


Assured of this, that love’s delicious bond 
Would hold me ever faithful, ever fond ; 

It seem’d but just that I in love should find 

A kindred heart as constant and as kind. 

Give me, I cried, a beauty ; none on carth 

Of higher rank or nobler in her birth ; 

Pride of her race, her father’s hope and care, 
Yet meek as children of the cottage are ; 
Nursed in the court, and there by love pursued, 
But fond of peace, and blest in solitude ; 

By rivals honour’d, and by beauties praised, 
Yet all unconscious of the envy raised ; 
Suppose her this, and from attendants freed, 
To want my prowess in a time of need, 

When safé and grateful she desires to show 
She feels the debt that she delights to owe, 
And loves the man who saved her in distress— 
So fancy will’d, nor would compound for less. 


This was my dream.—In some auspicious hour, 
In some sweet solitude, in some green bower, 
Whither my fate should lead me, there, unseen, 
I should behold my fancy’s gracious queen, 





Such as rapt saiuits and raptured lovers feel ; 
To watch the chaste unfoldings of her heart. 
In joy to meet, in agony to past, 

‘And then in tender song to soothe my grief, 
‘And hail, in glorious rhyme, my Lady of the Leaf. 


—_ 


To dream these dreams I chose a woody scene, 

My guardian-shade, the world and me between ; 

A green inclosure, where beside its bound 

A thorny fence beset its beauties round, 

Save where some creature’s force had made a way 

For me to pass, and in my kingdom stray : 

Here then I stray’d, then sat me down to call, 

Just as 1 will’d, py shadowy subjects all! 

Fruits of all minds conceived on cvery coast, 

Fay, witch, enchanter, devil, demon, ghost ; 

And thus with knights and nymphs, in halls and 
bowers, 

In war and love, I pass’d unnumber’d hours: 

Gross and substantial beings all forgot, 

Ideal glories beam’d around the spot, 

And all that was, with me, of this poor world was 
not. 


Yet in this world there was a single scene, 

That I allow'd with mine to intervene ; 

This house, where never yet my feet had stray'd, 

I with respect and timid awe survey’d ; 

With pleasing wonder I have oft-times stood, 

To view these turrets rising o’er the wood ; 

When fancy to the halls and chambers flew, 

Large, solemn, silent, that I must not view ; 

The moat was then, and then o'er all the ground 

Tall elms and ancient oaks stretch'd far around ; 

And where the soi! forbad the nobler race, 

Dwarf trees and humbler shrubs had found their 
place, 

Forbidding man in their close hold to go, 

Haw, gatter, holm, the service and the sloe ; 

With tangling weeds that at the bottom grew, 

And climbers ail above their feathery branches 
threw. 

Nor path of man or beast was there espied, 

But there the birds of darkness loved to hide, 

The loathed toad to lodge, and speckled snake to 
glide. 

To me this hall, thus view’d in part, appear’d 

A mansion vast—I wonder’d, and I fear’d; 

There as I wander'd, fancy’s forming eye 

Could gloomy cells and dungeons dark espy ; 

Winding through these, I caught th’ appalling 
sound 

Of troubled souls, that guilty minds confound, 

Where murder made its way, and mischief stalk’d 
around. 

Above the roof were raised the midnight storms, 

And the wild lights betray’d the shadowy forms. _ 


With all these flights and fancies, then so dear, 

I reach’d the birthday of my twenticth year; 
And in the evening of a day in June 

Was singing—as I sang—some heavenly tune; 
My native tone, indeed, was harsh and hoarse, 
But he who feels such powers can sing of course— 
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Strangers they thus defied and held in scorn, 

And stood in threat’ning posture, hoof and horn: 
While Susan—pail in hand—could stand the while 
And prate with Daniel at a distant stile. 


Is there a good on earth, or gift divine, 
That funey cannot say, behold ! "tis mine ? 










+ So was I singing, when I saw descend 
Fron this old seat a lady and her friend 3 
Downsverd they came with steady pace and slow, 
Arm fink’d in arm, to bless my world below. 
I knew not yet if they escaped, or chose 
af heir own free way,—if they had friends or foes,— 
» But near to my dominion dew the pair, 
Link’d arm in arm, and walk’d, conversing, there. 


As fecling prompted, to the place I ran, 

Resolved to save the maids and show the man: 
Was each a cow like that which challenged Guy, 
T had resolved t’ attack it, and defy 

In mortal combat! to repel or die, 

That was no time to parley—or to say, 

I will protect you—fly in peace away ! 

Lo! yonder stile—but with an air of grace, 

As I supposed, I pointed to the place. 


I saw them ere they came, myself unseen, 

My lofty fence and thorny bound between 
And ghe alone, one matchless face I saw, 

‘And, though at distance, felt delight and awe: 
Fancy and truth adorn’d her ; fancy gave 
Much, but not all; truth help’ to make their 

slave; 
For she was lovely, all was not the vain 
Or sickly homage of a fever'd brain ; 
No! she had beauty, such as they admire 
Hove hope is earthly, and whose love desire ; 
‘agination might her aid bestow, 
But she had charms that only truth could show. 


Their dress was such as well became the Place, 

But one superior ; hers the air, the grace, 

The condescending looks, that spoke the nobler 
race, 

Slender she was and tall: her fhiry-feet 

Bore her right onward to my shady seat ; 

And O! I sigh'd that she would nobly dare 

To come, nor lot her friend th’ adventure share ; 

But see how I in my dominion reign, 

And never wish to view the world again. 


The fair ones took me at my sign, and flew, 
Fach like a dove, and to the stile withdrew ; 
Where safe, at distance, and from terrors free, 
They turn'd to view my beastly foes and me. 


I now had time my business to behold, 

And did not like it—Ict the truth be told : 

‘The cows, though cowards, yet in nuinbers strong, 
Like other mobs, by might defended wrong i 

In man's own pathway fix’d, they seem’d disposed 
For hostile measure, and in order closed, y 
Then halted near me, as I judged, to treat, 

Before we came to triumph or defeat. 


I was in doubt : *t was sore disgrace, I knew, 
To turn my back, and let the cows pursue ; 
And should I rashly mortal strife begin, 

*T was all unknown who might the battle win; 
And yet to wait, and neither fight nor fly, 
Would mirth create,—I could not that deny ; 
It look’d as if for safety 1 would treat, 

Nay, sue for peace—No! rather come defeat 
‘ Look to me, loveliest of thy sex! and give 
One cheering glance, and not a cow shal live; 
For lo! this iron bar, this strenuous arm, 

And those dear eyes to aid me as a charm? 


‘Thus was I musing, seeing with my eyes 
These objects, with my mind her fantasies, 
And chiefly thinking—is this maid, divine 

As she appears, to be this queen of mine? 
Have I from henceforth beauty in my view, 
Not airy all, but tangible and true? 

Here then F fix, here bound my vagrant views, 
And here devote my heart, my time, my muse. 


Say, goddess! Victory ! Say, on man or cow 
Meanest thou now to perch ?—On neither now— 
For, as E ponder’d, on their way appear’d 
She saw not this, though ladies early trace The Amazonian milker of the herd; 
‘Their beauty’s power, the glories of their face; | These, at the wonted signals, made a stand, 
Xet knew not this fair creature—eould not know—{ And woo'd the nymph of the relieving hand ; 
Thut new-born love ! that I too soon must show: | Nor heeded now the man, who felt relief 
And I was musing—how shall I begin ? Of other kind, and not unmix’d with grief; 
How make approach ny unknown way to win, | For now he neither should his courage prove, 
And to that heart, as yct untouch’d, make known {Nor in his dying moments boast his love. 
The wound, the wish, the weakness of my own? | My sovereign beauty with amazement saw— 
Such is my part, but Mercy! what alarm? So she declared—the horrid things in awe; 
Dare aught on earth that sovercign beauty harm ?/ Well pleased, she witness’d what respect was paid 
Again—the shricking charmers-how they rend | By such brute natures—Every cow afraid, 
‘The gentle air——The shriekers lack a friend |And kept at distance by the powers of one, 





They are my princess and th’ attendant maid Who had to her a dangerous service done, 
Tn so much danger, and so much afraid !— That prudence had declined, that valou's self 
But whence the terror ?—Let me haste and see might shun. 


What has befallen them who cannot flee— 
Whence can the peril rise ? What can that peril be 7/So thought the maid, who now, beyond the stile, 
Received her champion with a gracious smile; 


Tt soon appear’d, that while this nymph divine Who now had leisure on those charms to dwell, 
Moved on, there met the rude uncivil kine, That he could never from his thought expel ; 
Who know her not-—the damsel was not there There are, I know, to whom a lover secms, 


Who kept them—all obedient —in her care; 1 Praising his mistress, to relate his dreams ; 
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But, Richard, looks like those, that angel-face 
Could F no more in sister-angel trace ; 

Q! it was more than fancy! it was more 

Than in my darling views I saw before, 

When I my idol made, and my allegiance swore. 


Henceforth ’t was bliss upon that face to dwell, 
Till every trace became indelible ; 

I bless’d the cause of that alarm, her fright, 
‘And all that gave me favour in her sight, 

‘Who then was kind and gratefal, till my mind, 
Pleased and exulting, awe awhile resign'd, 

For in the moment when she feels afraid, 

How kindly speaks the condescending maid ; 
She sces her danger near, she wants her lover's aid. 
As fire electric, when discharged, will strike 
All who receive it, and they feel alike, 

So in the shock of danger and surprise 

Our ininds are struck, and mix, and sympathise. 
But danger dies, and distance comes between 
My state and that of my all-glorious queen ; 
Yet much was done—upon my mind a chain 
‘Was strongly fix’d, and likely to remain ; 
Listening, L grew enamour’d of the sound, 
And felt to her my very being bound; 

I bless'd the scene, nor felt a power to move, 
Lost in the cestasies of infant-love. 


She saw and smiled; the smile delight convey'd, 
My love encouraged, and my act repaid: 

In that same smile I read the charmer meant 

To give her hero chaste encouragement ; 

it spoke, as plainly as a smile can speak, 

‘Seek whom you love, love freely whom you seck,” 


Thus, when the lovely witch had wrought her 
charm, 

She took th’ attendant maiden by the arm, 

And left me fondly gazing, till no more 

I could the shade of that dear form explore ; 

Then to my sccret haunt I turn’d again, 

Fire in my heart, and fever in my brain; 

‘That face of her for ever in my view, 

‘Whom I was henceforth fated to pursue, 

To hope I know not what, small hope in what I 
knew. 


O! my dear Richard, what a waste of time 

Gave I not thus to lunacy sublime ; 

‘What days, months, years, (to uscful purpose lost) 
Has not this dire infatuation cost ? 

To this fair vision I, a bonded slave, 

Time, duty, credit, honour, comfort, gave ; 

Gave all—and waited for the glorious things 

‘That hope expects, but fortune never brings. 


‘Yet let me own, while I my fault reprove, 
There is one blessing still affix’d to love— 

To love like mine—for, as my soul it drew 
From reason’s path, it shunn’d dishonour’s too; 
It made my taste refined, my feelings nice, 
And placed an angel in the way of vice. 


This angel now, whom I no longer view'd, 

Far from this scene her destined way pursued ; 
- No more that mansion held a form so fair, 

She was away, and beauty was not there. 


Such, my dear Richard, was my early flame, 

My youthful frenzy—give it either name; 

It was the withering bane of many a year, 

That past away in causeless hope and fear; 
The hopes, the fears, that every dream could kill, 
Or make alive, and lead my passive will. - 


At length I learnt one name my angel bore, 

And Rosabella I must now adore: 

Yet knew but this—and not the favour’d place 
That held the angel or th’ angelic race ; 

Nor where, admired, the sweet enchantress dwelt, 
But J had lost her—that, indeed, 1 felt. 


Yet, would I say, she will at length be min! 

Did ever hero hope or love resign? 

Though men oppose, and fortune bids despair, 

She will in time her mischief well repair, 

And I, at lust, shall wed this fairest of the fair! 

My thrifty uncle, now return’d, began 

To stir within me what remain’d of man; 

My powerful frenzy painted to the life, 

And ask’d me if I took a dream to wife ? 

Debate ensued, and though not well content, 

Upon a visit to his house I went : 

He, the most saving of mankind, had still 

Some kindred feeling ; he would guide my will, 

And teach me wisdom—so affection wrought, 

That he to save me from destruction sought : 

To him destruction, the most awful curse 

Of misery’s children, was—an empty purse ! 

He his own books approved, and thought the pen 

An useful instrument for trading men ; 

But judged a quill was never to be slit 

Except to make it for a merchant fit : 

He, when inform’d how men of taste could write, 

Look’d on his ledger with supreme delight ; 

Then would he laugh, and, with insulting joy, 

Tell me aloud, ‘ that’s poetry, my boy ; 

These are your golden numbers—thei repeat, 

The more you have, the more you'll find them 
sweet— 

Their numbers move all hearts—no' matter for 
their feet. 

Sir, when a man composes in this style, 

What is to him a critic’s frown or smile? 

What is the puppy's censure or applause 

To the good man who on his banker draws, 

Buys an estate, and writes upon the grounds, 

Pay to A. B. an hundred thousand pounds? 

Thus, my dear nephew, thus your talents prove ; 

Leave verse to poets, and the poor to love,’ 


Some months I suffered thus; compell’d to sit 
And hear a wealthy kinsman aim at wit; 
Yet there was something in his nature good, 
And he had feeling for the tie of blood : 

So while I languish’d for my absent maid 

I some observance to my uncle paid.” 


“Had you inquired ?” said Richard. 

“T had placed 
Inguirers round, but nothing could be traced ; 
Of every reasoning creature at this Hall, 
And tenant near it, T applied to all— 
‘Tell me if she—and I described her well— 
Dwelt Jong a guest, or where retired to dwell ? 
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- But no! such lady they remember'd not— 


‘They saw that face, strange beings! and forgot. 


Nor was inquiry all; but I pursued 


yo ted to fresh crowds, and hoped, and gazed again.” 


, 


“Where, 


My soul’s first wish, with hope’s vast strength 


endyed : 
I cross’d tlie seas, I went where strangers go, 
And gazed on crowds as one who dreads a foe, 
Or secks a friend; and, when I sought in vain, 


“It was a strong possession.’* —« Strong and 


strange, 
I felt the evil, yet desired not change : 


Years now hud flown, nor was the passion cured, 


But hofe had life, and so was life endured ; 


The mind’s discase, with all its strength, stole on, 
‘Till-youth, and health, and all butelove were gone. 


And there were seasons, Richard, horrid hours 


Of mental suffering ! they o’erthrew my powers, 


And inade my mind unsteady—I have still, 
At times, a feeling of that nameless ill, 
That is not madness—I could always tell 


My mind was wandering—knew it was not well; 


Felt all my loss of time, the shameful waste 
Of talents perish’d, and of parta disgraced ; 


But though my mind was sane, there was a void— 


My understanding seem’d in part destroy’d ; 
T thought I was not of my species one, 
But unconnected ! injured and undone. 


While in this state, once more my uncle pray’d 
That I would hear—I heard, and I obey’d ; 
For I was thankful that a being broke 

On this my sadness, or an interest took 

In my poor life—but, at his mansion, rest 
Came with its halcyon stillness to my breast: 
Slowly there enter’d in my mind concern 

For things about me~I would something learn, 
And to iny uncle listen; who, with joy, 

Found that ev'n yet I could my powers employ, 
‘Till I could feel new hopes my mind possess, 
Of base at least, if not of happiness : 

‘Till, not contented, not in discontent, 

As my good unele counsell'd, on I went; 
Conscious of youth’s great error—nay, the crime 
OF wanhood now—a dreary waste of time! 
Conscions of that account which T must give 
How life had past with me—I strove to live, 


Had I, like others, my first hope attain’d, 

J must, at least, a certainty have gain'd; 

Tlad I, like others, lost the hope of youth, 
Another hope had protniscd greater truth ; 
Bat I in baseless hopes, and groundless views, 
Was fated thine, and peace, and health to lose, 
Impcll'd to seck, for ever dooin’d to fail, 

Is—I distress you—Iet me end my tale. 


Something one day occurr'’d about a bill 

‘That was not drawn with trae mercantile skill, 
atid T was ask’d and authorized to go 

‘Vo seck the firm of Clutterbuck and Co. ; 

Their hour was past—but when f urged the case, 
There was a youth who named a sccond place: 
on cecasions of important kind, 

I might the man of occupation find 

In his retitement, where he found repose 

Wg eben oo: a. tg iy 








I found, though not with ease, this private seat 
Of soothing quiet, wisdom’s still retreat. 


The house was good, but not so pure and clean 
As I had houses of’ retirement seen; 

Yet men, I knew, of meditation deep, 

Love not their maidens should their studies sweep; 
His room I saw, and must acknowledge, there 
Were not the signs of cleanliness or care : 

A female servant, void of female grace, 

| Loose in attire, proceeded to the place: 

She stared intrusive on my slender frame, 

And boldly ask'd my business and my name. 


I gave them both; and, left to be amused, 

Well as I might, the parlour I perused, 

‘The shutters half unclosed, the curtains fell 

Half down, and rested on the window-sill, 

And thus, confuscdly, made the room half visible : 
Late as it was, the little parlour bore 

Some tell-tale tokens of the night before ; 

There were strange sights and acents about the Toom, 
Of food high season’d, and of strong perfume ; 
Two unmatch’d sofas ample rents display’d, 
Carpet and curtains were alike decay’d ; 

A large old mirror, with once-gilded frame, 
Reflected prints that I forbear to name, 

Such as a youth might purchase—but, in truth, 
Not a sedate or sober-minded youth : 

The cinders yet were sleeping in the grate, 

Warm from the fire, continued large and late, 

As left by careless folk, in their neglected state ; 
The chairs in haste seem’d whirl’d about the room, 
As when the sons of riot hurry home, 

And leave the troubled place to solitude and gloom. 


All this, for I had ample time, I saw, 

And prudence question’d—should we not withdraw? 
For he who makes me thus on business wait, 

Is not for business in a proper state ; 

But man there was not, was not he for whom 
To this convenient lodging I was come; 

No! but a lady's voice was heard to call 

On my attention—and she had it all; 

For lo! she enters, speaking ere in sight, 
‘Monsicur! I shall not want the chair to-night— 
Where shalt I see him ?”—This dear hour atones 
For all affection's hopeless sighs and grtoans— 
Then turning to me— Art thou come at last? 

A thousand weleomes—be forgot the past : 
Forgotten all the grief that absence brings, 

Fear that torments, and jealousy that stings— 
All that is cold, injurious, and unkind, 

Be it for ever banish'd from the mind; 

And in that mind, and in that heart, be now 

The soft endearment, and the binding vow.”* 





She spoke—and o’er the practised features threw 
‘The looks that reason charm, and strength subdue. 


Will you not ask, how I beheld that face, 

Or read the mind, and read it in that place ? 

T have tried, Richard, oft-times, and in vain, 

To trace my thoughts, and to review that train— 
If train there were—that meadow, grove, and stile, 
The fright, th’ escape, her sweetness and her smile ; 
Years since elapsed, and hope, from vear to year, 
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But is it she ?—O ! yes; the rose is dead, 

All beauty, fragrance, freshness, glory fled: 

But yet 'tis she—the same and not the same— 
Who to my bower an heavenly being came ; 
Who waked my scul’s first thought of real bliss, 
Whom long I sought, and now I find her—this. 


I cannot paint her—something I hud seen 

So pale and slim, and tawdry and unclean; 

With haggard looks, of vice and wo the prey, 

Laughing in languor, miserably gay : 

Her fice, where face appear’d, was amply spread, 

By art's coarse pencit, with ill-chosen red, 

The flower's fictitious bloom, the blushing of the 
dead: 

But still the features were the same, and strange 

My view of both—the sameness and the change, 

‘That fix’d me gazing and my eye enchain’d, 

Although so little of herself remain'd ; 

It is the creature whom I loved, and yet 

Is fur unlike her—Would I could forget 

‘The angel or her fall! the once adored 

Or now despised ! the worshipp'd or deplored ! 





*O! Rosabella !’ I prepared to say, 

* Whom I have loved,’ but prudence whisper’d nay, 
And folly grew ashamed—diserction had her day. 
She gave her hand; which, as I lightly press’d, 
The cold but ardent grasp my soul oppress’d ; 
The ruin'd girl disturb’d me, and my eyes 
Look’d, I conceive, both sorrow and surprise. 


I spoke my business— He,’ she answer'd, ‘ comes 
And lodges here—he has the backward rooms— 
He now ie absent, and F chanced to hear 

Will not before to-morrow eve appear, 

And may be longer absent——~O! the night 
‘When you preserved me in that horrid fright; 

A thousand, thousand times, asleep, awake, 

I thought of what you ventured for my sake— 
Now have you thought—yet tell me so—deccive 
Your Rosubella, willing to believe ? 

©! there is something in love's first-born pain 
Sweeter than bliss—it never comes again— 

But has your heart been faithful ?’—fere my pride 
‘To anger rising, her attempt deficd— 

“My faith must childish in your sight appear, 
‘Who have been faithful—to how many, dear 7” 


Hf words had fail'd, a look explain'd their style, 
She could not blush assent, but she could smile: 
Good heaven! I thought, have I rejected fame, 
Credit, and wealth, for one who smiles at shame? 


She saw me thoughtful—saw it, as I guess'd, 
‘With some concern, though nothing she express'd. 


«Come, my dear friend, discard that look of care, 
All things were made to be, as all things are; 
All to seek pleasure as the end design’d 

The only good in matter or in mind; 

So was I taught by one, who gave me all 

That my experienced heart can wisdom call. 


I caw thee young, love’s soft obedient slave, 
And many a sigh to my young lover gave; 


Cee ray a 


But white I thought to bait the amorous hook, 
One set for me my eager fancy took ; 

There was a crafty eye, that far could see, 
And through my failings fascinated me: 
Mine was a childish wish, to please my_buy ; 
His a design, his wishes to enjoy. 

OQ! we have both about the world been tost, 
Thy gain I know not—I, they cry, am lost ; 
So let the wise ones talk; they talk in vain, 
And are mistaken both in loss and gain: 

°T is gain to get whatever life affords, 

*T ts loss to spend our time in empty words. 


I was a girl, and thou a boy wert then, <, 
Nor aught of women knew, nor I of men; 
But I have traffick'd in the world, and thou, 
Doubtless, canst boast of thy experience now ; 
Let us the knowledge we have gain’d produce, 
And kindly turn it to our common use? 


Thus spoke the syren in voluptuous style, 
While I stood gazing and perplex’d the while, 
Chain'd by that voice, confounded by that smile. 
And then she sung, and changed from grave to ga 
Till all reproach and anger died away. 





*My Damon was the first to wake, 
The gentle flame that cannot die; 
My Damon is the last to take 
The faithful bosom’s softest sigh: 
The life between is nothing worth, 
O! cast it from thy thought away ; 
Think of the day that gave it birth, 
And this its sweet returning day. 


Buried be all that has been done, 

Or say that nought is done amiss; 
For who the dangerous path can shun 
Tn such bewildering world as this? 

But love can every fault forgive, 
Or with a tender look reprove ; 

And now let naught in memory live, 
But that we meet, and that we love.’ 


And then she moved my pity; for she wept, 
And told her miseries till resentment slept ; 

For when she saw she could not reason blind, 
She pour'd her heart’s whole sorrows on my min 
With features graven on my soul, with sighs 
Seen but not heard, with soft imploring eyes, 
And voice that needed not, but had the aid 

Of powerful words to soften and persuade. 


<O! I repent me of the past; and sure 

Grief and repentance make the bosom pure: 
‘Yet meet thee not with clean and single heart, 
As on the day we met !—and but to part, 

Ere I had drunk the cup that to my lip 

Was held and press’d till I was forced to sip: 
I drank indeed, but never ceased to hate— 

It poison’d, but could not intoxicate: 

T" excuse my fall I plead not love's excess, 
But a weak orphan’s need and loneliness, 
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- Vain, tender and resentful—and my friend 
Jealous of one who must on her depend, 
Making life misery—You could witness then 
“Phat [was precious in the eyea of men; 
So, made by them a goddess, and denied 
Respect and notice by the women’s pride ; 
Here scornd, there worshipp’d—will it strange ap- 
eur, 
Anlused and driven, that I settled here? 
7~Yet loved it not; and never have I pass’d_ 
One day, and wish’d another like the last. 
There was a fallen angel, I have read, 
For whom their tears the sister-angels shed, 
Becaugg, although she ventured to rebel, 
She w&s not minded like a child of hell.— 
Such is my lot! and will it not be given 
To grief like mine, that I may think of heaven ? 
Behold how there the glorious creatures shine, 
And all my soul to grief and hope resign? 


I wonder’d, doubting—and is this a fact, 
I thought ; or part thou art disposed to act? 


‘Is it not written, He, who came to save 

Sinners, the sins of deepest dye forgave ? 

That he his mercy to the sufferers dealt, 

And pardon’d error when the ill was felt ? 

Yes! I would hope, there is an eye that reads 
‘What is within, and sees the heart that bleeds _— 
But who on earth will one so lost deplore, 

And who will help that lost one to restore ? 

Who will on trust the sigh of grief receive ; 
And--all things warring with belief—believe ?” 


Sotten’d, I said—* Be mine the hand and heart, 
If with your world you will consent to part’ 
She would—she tried—Alas! she did not know 
How deeply rooted evil habits grow ; 

She felt the truth upon her spirits press, 

But wanted ease, indulgence, show, excess, 
Vajuptuous banquets, pleasures—not refined, 
ut such as soothe to sleep th’ opposing mind— 
Sshe look’d for idle vice, the time to kil A 

And subtle, strong apologies for ill ; 

And thus her yielding, unresisting soul 

Sank, and let sin confuse her and control: 
Pleasures that brought disgust yet brought relief, 
-And minds she hated help’d to war with grief” 


“ Thus then she perish’d ?”— 
° “ Nay—but thus she proved 
Slave to the vices that she never loved: 
But while she thus her better thoughts opposed, 
And woo'd the world, the world’s deceptions 
closed :— 
T had long lost her; but I sought in vain 
“To banish pity :—still she gave me pain, 
Still E desired to aid her—to direct, 
~ And wish’d the world, that won her, to reject: 
“Yor wish’d in vain—there came, at length, request 
That I would see a wretch with grief oppress'd, 
By guilt affrighted—and I went to trace 
Once more the vice-worn features of that face, 
‘That sin-wreck'’d being! and I saw her laid 
Where never worldly joy a visit paid : 
That world recedine fiet ! the warld 4. 





Sins, sorrow, and neglect: with not a spark 
Of vital hope,—all horrible and dark— 

It frighten’d me !—I thought, and shall not I 
Thus feel? thus fear ?—this danger can I fly? 
Do I so wisely live that I can calmly die? 


The wants I saw I could supply with ease, 

But there were wants of other kind than these; 
Th’ awakening thought, the hope-inspiring view— 
The doctrines awful, grand, alarming, trae— 
Most painful to the soul, and yet most healing too: 
Still I could something offer, and could send 

For other aid—a more important friend, 

Whose duty call'd him, and his love no less, 

To help the grieving spirit in distress ; 

To save in that sad hour the drooping prey, 

And from its victim drive despair away. 

All decent comfort round the sick were seen; 
The female helpers quiet, sober, clean ; 

Her kind physician with a smile appear'd, 

And zealous love the pious friend endear’d : 

While I, with mix’d sensations, could inquire, 
Hast thou one wish, one unfulfill’d desire ? 

Speak every thought, nor unindulged depart, 

If I can make thee happier than thou art. 


Yes! there was yet a female friend, an old 

And grieving nurse! to whom it should be told— 
If I would tell—that she, her child, had fail’d, 
And turn'd from truth ! yet truth at length prevail’, 


’T was in that chamber, Richard, 1 began. 

To think more deeply of the end of man: 

Was it to jostle all his fellows by, 

To run betore them, and say, ‘here am I, 

Full down, and worship ?—Was it, life throughout, 

With circumspection keen to hunt about 

As spaniels for their game, where might be found 

Abundance more for coffers that abound ? 

Or was it life's enjoyments to prefer, 

Like this poor girl, and then to die like her? 

No! He, who gave the faculties, design’d 

Another use for the immortal mind: 

There is a state in which it will appear 

With all the good and ill contracted here ; 

With gain and loss, improvement and defect ; 

And then, my soul ! what hast thou to expect 

For talents laid aside, life’s waste, and time’s neg- 
lect? 


Still as I went came other change—the frame 
And features wasted, and yet slowly came 

The end; and so inaudible the breath, 

And still the breathing, we exclaim’d—'t is death! 
But death it was not: when, indeed, she died, 

I sat and his last gentle stroke espied : 

When—as it came—or did my fancy trace 

That lively, lovely flushing o'er the face? 
Bringing back all that my young heart imprese'd ! 
It came—and went !—She sigh’d, and was at rest! 


Adieu, I said, fair Frailty! dearly cost 

The love I bore thee—time and treasure lost ; 
And I have suffer'd many years in vain; 
Now let me something in my sorrows gain 
ey pr bd fain 
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Heaven would not pain, and grief and anguish |THE morning shone in cloudless beauty bright ; 


give, 
If man was not by discipline to live ; 
And for that brighter, better world prepare, 
That souls with souls, when purified, shall share, 
Those stains all done away that must not enter 
there. 


Home I return’d, with spirits in that state 

Of vacant wo, I strive not to relate, 

Nor how, deprived of all her hope and strength, 
My soul tarn’d feebly to the world at length. 

I travell’d then till health again resumed 

Its former seat—I must not say re-bloom'd ; 
And then I fill’d, not loth, that favourite place 
That has enrich’d some seniors of our race; 
Patient and dall I grew; my uncle's praise 
‘Was largely dealt me on my better days; 

A love of money—other love at rest— 

Came creeping on, and settled in my breast ; 
The force of habit held me to the oar, 

Till I could relish what I scorn'd before: 

I now could talk and scheme with men of sense, 
Who deal for millions, and who sigh for pence ; 
And grew s0 like them, that I heard with joy 
Old Blueskin said I was a pretty boy ; 


, For I possess'd the caution with the zeal, 


‘Phat all true lovers of their interest feel : 
Exalted praise! and to the creature due, 
Who loves that interest solely to pursue. 


But I was sick, and sickness brought disgust ; 

My peace I could not to my profits trust : 

Again some views of brighter kind appear’d, 

My hoart was humbled, and my mind was clear'd ; 
I felt those helps that souls diseased restore, 

And that cold frenzy, avarice, raged no more. 
From dreams of boundless wealth I then arose ; 
This place, the scene of infant bliss, I chose, 

And here I find relief, and here I seek repose. 


Yet much is lost, and not yet much is found, 

But what remains, I would believe, is sound ; 
That first wild passion, that last mean desire, 

Are felt no more; but holicr hopes require 

A mind prepared and steady—my reform 

Has fears like his, who, suffering in a storm, 

4s on a rich but unknown country cast, 

‘The future fearing, while he feels the past ; 

But whose more cheerful mind, with hope imbued, 
Sees through receding clouds the rising good.” 





BOOK VIII. 





THE SISTERS. 


Richard his letters read with much delight; 
George from his pillow rose in happy tone, 

His bosom’s lord sat lightly on his throne: 

They read the morning rews—they saw tke sky 
Inviting cail’d them, and the earth was dry. 


“The day invites us, brother,” said the *squire; 
“Come, and I'll show tite something to admire: 
We still may beauty in our prospects trace ; 

If not, we have them in both mind and face. 


*T is but two miles—to let such women live 

Unseen of him, what reason can I give ? 

Why should not Richard to the girls be kriywn? 

Would I have all their friendship for my own? 

Brother, there dwell, yon northern hill below, , 

Two favourite maidens, whom ’t is good to know 

Young, but experienced ; dwellers in a cot, 

Where they sustain and dignify their lot, 

The best good girls in all our world below— 

O! you must know them—Come! and you sha 
know. : 


But lo! the morning wastes—here, Jacob, stir— 
If Phebe comes, do you attend to her; 

And let not Mary get a chattering press 

Of idle girls to hear of her distress : 

Ask her to wait till my return—and hide 

From her meek mind your plenty and your pride 
Nor vex a creature, humble, sad, and still, 

By your coarse bounty, and your rude good-will.” 


This said, the brothers hasten’d on their way, 
With all the foretaste of a pleasant day ; 

‘The morning purpose in the mind had fix'd 

The leading thought, and that with others mix’d. 


“ How well it is,” said George, “ when we posses 
The strength that bears us up in our distress ; 
And need not the resources of our pride, 

Our fall from greatness and our wants to hide > 
But have the spirit and the wish to show, 

We know our wants as well as others know. 

*T is true, the rapid turns of fortune’s wheel 
Make even the virtuous and the humble feel : 
They for a time must suffer, and but few 

Can bear their sorrows and our pity too. 


Hence all these small expedients, day by day, 
Are used to hide the evils they betray : 

When, if our pity chances to be seen, 

The wounded pride retorts, with anger keen, 
And man’s insulted grief takes refuge in his spleer 


When Timon's board contains a single dish, 
‘Timon talks much of market-men and fish, 
Forgetful servants, and th’ infernal cook, 

Who always spoil’d whate’er she undertook. 


Morning Walk and Conversation—Visit at a Cot-| But say, it tries us from our height to fall,” 


tage—Characters of the Sisters—Lucy and Jane i Yet is not life itself a trial all? 


——Their Lovers—Their Friend the Banker, and ; 


And not a virtue in the bosom lives, 


his Lady—-Their intimacy—Its Consequence— | That gives such ready pay as patience gives ; 
Different Conduct of the Lovers—The Effect ‘That pure submission to the ruling mind, 

upon the Sisters—Their present State—The In. i Fix’d, but not forced; obedient, but not blind ; 
fluence of their Fortune upon the Minds of The will of heaven to make her own she tries, 


either. 


{Or makes her own to heaven a sacrifice. 
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And is there aught on earth so rich or rare, 
Whose pleasures may with virtue’s pains compare? 
This fruit of patience, this the pure delight, 

‘that 'tis a trial in her Judge’s sight ; 

Her pact atill thriving dity to sustain, 

Not spurning pleasure, not defying pain; 

Never in triumph till her race be won, 

And never fainting till her work be done. 


“With thoughts like these they reach'd the village 
brook, 
And saw a lady sitting with her book ; 
And so engaged she heard not, till the men 
Were gt her side, nor wag she frighten’d then ; 
But ret friend, the squire, his smile return’d, 
Through which the latent sadness he discern'd. 


The stranger-brother at the cottage door 

‘Was now admitted, and was strange no more : 
Then of an absent sister he was told, 

Whom they were not at present to behold; 
Something was said of nerves, and that disease, 
Whose varying powers on mind and body seize, 
Enfeebling both !—Here chose they to remain 
One hour in peace, and then return’d again. 


“T know not why,” said Richard, “ but I fect 
The warmest pity on my bosom steal 

For that dear maid! How well her looks expres 
For this world’s good a cherish’d hopelessness ! 
A resignation that is so entire, 

It fecls not now the stirrings of desire ; 

What now to her is all the world esteems? 

She is awake, and cares not for its dreams: 

But maves while yet on earth, as one above 

Its hopes and fears—its loathing and its love. 


“ But shall J learn,” said he, “ these sisters’ fate ?”— 
And found his brother willing to relate. 


“The girls were orphans early; yet I saw, 
When young, their father—his profession law ; 
He left them but a competence, a store 

That made his daughters neither rich nor poor; 
Not rich, compared with some who dwelt around ; 
Not poor, for want they neither fear’d nor found ; 
Their guardian uncle was both kind and just, 
One whom a parent might in dying trust; 

Who, in their youth, the trusted store improved, 
And, when he ceased to guide them, fondly loved. 


‘These sister beauties were in fact the grace 

Of yon stall town,—it was their native place ; 
Like Saul’s famed daughters were the lovely twain, 
As Micah, Lucy, and as Mcrab, Jane: 

For this was tall, with free commanding air, 

And that was mild, and delicate, and fair. 


Tane had an arch delusive smile, that charm’d 
And threaten’d too; alluring, it alarm’d ; 

The smile of Lucy her approval told, 

Cheerful, not changing ; neither kind nor cold. 


When children, Lucy love alone possess’d, 


Jane was more punish’d and was more caress'd; 
Pediee cet ace atk. hacia 








The other wish’d a joy unknown, a rout 
Or crowded ball, and to be first led out. 


Lucy loved all that grew upon the ground, 
And foveliness in all things living found ; 
The gilded fly, the fern upon the wall, 
Were nature’s works, and admirable all; 
Pleased with indulgence of so cheap a kind, 
Its cheapness never discomposed her mind. 


Jane had no liking for such things as these, 
Things pleasing her must her superiors please ; 
The costly flower was precious in her eyes, 
‘That skill can vary, or that money buys ; 

Her taste was good, but she was still afraid, 
Till fashion sanction'’d the remarks she made. 


The sisters read, and Jane with some delight, 
The satires keen that fear or rage excite, 

That men in power attack, and ladies high, 
And give broad hints that we may know them by. 
She was amused when sent to haunted rooms, 
Or some dark passage where the spirit comes 
Of one once murder’d! then she laughing read, 
And felt at once the folly and the dread: 

As rustic girls to crafty gipsies fly, 

And trust the liar though they fear the lie; 

Or as a patient, urged by grievous pains, 

Will fee the daring quack whom he disdains, 
So Jane was pleased to see the beckoning hand, 
And tsust the magic of the Radcliffe-wand. 


In her religion—for her mind, though light, 

Was not disposed our better views to slight— 

Her favourite authors were a solemn kind, 

Who fill with dark mysterious thoughts the mind; 
And who with such conceits her fancy plied, 
Became her friend, philosopher, and guide, 


She made the Progress of the Pilgrim one 

‘To build a thousand pleasant views upon ; 

All that connects us with a world above 

She loved to fancy, and she long’d to prove ; 
Well would the poet please her, who could lead 
Her fancy forth, yet keep untouch’d her creed. 


Led by an early custom, Lucy spied, 

When she awaked, the Bible at her side; 

‘That, ere she ventured on a world of care, 

She might for trials, joys or pains prepare, 

For every dart a shield, a guard for every snare. 


She read not much of high heroic deeds, 

Where man the measure of man's power exceeds} 
But gave to luckless love and fate severe 

Her tenderest pity and her softest tear. 


She mix’d not faith with fable, but she trod 

Right onward, cautious in the ways of God; 

Nor did she dare to launch on seas unknown, 

In search of truths by some adventurers shown, 

But her own compass used, and kept a course her 
own, 

‘The maidens both their loyalty declared, 

And in the glory of their country shared; 

But Jane that glory felt with: proud delight, 

When England's foes were vanquish’d in the fight ; 
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* "Phey both were frugal; Lucy from the fear 


Of wasting that which want esteems so dear, 
But finds so scarce, her sister from the pain 
‘That springs from want, when treated with disdain. 


Jane borrow'd maxims from a doubting school, 
And took for truth the test of ridicule ; 

Lucy saw no such virtue in a jest, 

Truth was with her of ridicule a test. 


They loved each other with the warmth of youth, 
With ardour, candour, tenderness, and truth ; 

And though their pleasures were not just the same, 
‘Yet both were pleased whenever one became; 
Nay, each would rather in the act rejoice, 

That was th’ adopted, not the native choice. 


Each had a friend, and friends to minds so fond 
And good are soon united in the bond ; 

Each had a lover; but it seem’d that fate 

Decreed that these should not approximate. 

Now Lucy’s lover was a prudent swain, 

And thought, in all things, what would be his gain ; 
The younger sister first engaged his view, 

But with her beauty he her spirit knew; 

Her face he much admired, ‘ but, put the case,’ 
Said he, ‘1 marry, what is then a face? 

At first it pleases to have drawn the lot; 

He then forgets it, but his wife does not ; 

Jane too,’ he judged, * would be reserved and nice, 
And many lovers had enhanced her price.’ 


Thus thinking much, but hiding what he thought, 
The prudent fiver Lucy’s favour sought, 

And he succeeded,—she was free from art, 

And his appear'd a gentle guileless heart ; 

Such she respected ; true, her sister found 

His placid face too ruddy and too round, 

'Too cold and inexpressive ; such a face 

Where you could nothing mark’d or manly trace. 


But Lucy found him to his mother kind, 
And saw the Christian meckness of his mind ; 
His voice was soft, his temper mild and sweet, 
His mind was easy, and his person neat. 


Jane said he wanted courage; Lucy drew 
No ill from that, though she believed it too; 
‘It is religious, Jane, be not severe ;’ 
‘Well, Luey, then it is religious fear’ 

Nor could the sister, great as was her love, 
A man so lifeleas and so cool approve. 


Jane had a lover, whom a lady’s pride 

Might wish to see attending at her side, 

Young, handsome, sprightly, and with good address, 
Not mark’d for folly, error or excess ; 

Yet not entirely from their censure free, 

Who jadge our fuilings with severity ; 

The very care he took to keep his name 

Stainless, with some was evidence of shame. 


Jane heard of this, and she replied, ‘ Enough ; 
Prove but the facts, and I resist not proof; 


Nor is my heart so easy as to love 
STL un. 
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His was, in fact, such conduct, that a maid 
Might think of marriage, and be not afraid; 
And she was pleased to find a spirit high, 
Free from all fear, that spurn’d hypocrisy. 


“What fears my sister ?” said the partial fair, 

For Lucy fear’d,—* Why tell me to beware? 

No smooth deceitful varnish can I find; 

His is a spirit generous, free, and kind ; 

And all his flaws are secn, all floating in his mind. 
A littic boldness in his speech. What then ? 

It is the failing of these generous men. 

A little vanity, but—O! my dear, 

They all would show it, were they all sincere. 


But come, agreed; we'll lend each other ayes 
'To see our favourites, when they wear disguise ; 
And all those errors that will then be shown 
Uninfluenced by the workings of our own.’ 


Thus lived the sisters, far from power removed, 
And far from need, both loving and beloved. 
Thus grew, as myrtles grow; I grieve at heart 
That 1 have pain and sorrow to impart. 

But so it is, the sweetest herbs that grow 

In the lone vale, where sweetest waters flow, 
Ere drops the blossom, or appears the fruit, 
Feel the vile grub, and perish at the root; 

And in a quick and premature decay, 

Breathe the pure fragrance of their life away. 


A town was near, in which the buildings all 
Were large, but one pre-eminently tall— 

An huge high house, Without there was an air 
Of Javish cost ; no littleness was there ; 

But room for servants, horses, whiskies, gigs, 
And walls for pines and peaches, grapes and figa; 
Bright on the sloping grass the sun-beams shone, 
And brought the summer of all climates on. 


Here wealth its prowess to the eye display’d 
And here advanecd the seasons, there delay'd; 
Bid the due heat cach growing sweet refine, 
Made the sun’s light with grosser fire combine, 
And to the Tropic gave the vigour of the Line, 


Yet, in the master of this wealth, behold 

A light vain coxcomb taken from his gold, 

Whose busy brain was weak, whose boasting heart 
was cold, 

Oh! how he talk’d to that believing town, 

That he would give it riches and renown; 

Cause a canal where treasures were to swim, 

And they should owe their opulence to him! 

In fact, of riches he insured a crop, 

So they would give him but a sced to drop. 

As used the alchymist his boasts to make, 

‘I give you millions for the mite I take ? 

The mite they never could again behold, 

The millions aJ} were Eldorado gold. 


By this professing man, the country round 
Was search’d to see where money could be found. 


The thriven farmer, who had lived to spare, 
Became an object of especial care ; 

He took the frugal tradesman by the hand, 

And wich'd hin iov of what he micht command | 
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Targe talk, and hints of some productive plan, 
Half named, won ail his hearers to a man; 
Uncertain projects drew them wondering on, 
And avarice listen’d till distrust was gone. 


But when to these dear girls he found his way, 
All casy, artless, innocent were they ; 

When he compell'd his foolish wife to be 

At once so great, so humble, and so free ; 
Whom others sought, nor always with success! 
But they were both her pride and happiness ; 
And she esteem’d them, but attended stitl 

To the vile purpose of her husband's will; 
Andgehen she fix’d his snares about their mind 
Reshected those whom she essay'd to blind; 
Nay with esteem she some compassion gave 
To the fair victims whom she would not save. 


‘The Banker's wealth and kindness were her themes, ! 


Ilis generous plans, his patriotic schemes ; 
What he had done for some, a favourite fow, 
What for his favourites still he meant to do; 
Not that he always listen’¢—which was hard— 
‘To her, when speaking of her great regard 

For certain friends—* but you, as I may say, 
Are his own choice—I am not jealous—nay ! 


Then came the man himself, and came with specd, 
As just from business of importance freed ; 

Or just escaping, came with looks of fire, 

As if he’d just attain’d his full desire ; 

As if Prosperity and he for life 

Were wed, and he was showing off his wife; 
Pleased to display his influence, and to prove 
Himself the object of her partial love: 

Perhaps with this was join’d the latent fear, 

‘The time wold come when he would not be dear. 


Jane laugh’d at all their visits and parade, 

And eall'd it friendship in an hot-house made; 

A style of friendship suited to his taste, 

Brought on, and ripen’d, like his grapes, in haste; 
She saw the wants that wealth in vain would hide, 
And all the tricks and littleness of pride; 

On all the wealth would creep the vulgar stain, 
And grandeur strove to look itself in vain, 


Tucy perceived—but she replied, why heed 
Such sinall detects ?—they're very kind indeed !* 
And kind they were, and ready to produce 
Their easy friendship, ever fit for use; 
Friendship that enters into ail affairs, 

And daily wants, and daily gets, repairs, 


Tfence at the cottage of the sisters stood 

The Banker's steed—he was so very good ; 
“Of through the roads, in weather foul or fa 
‘Their friend's gay carriage bore the gentle pait; 





His grapes and nectarines woo'd the virgins’ hand, | 


His books and roses were at their command ; 
And costly flowers,—he took npos him shame 
That he could purchase what he could not name. 


Lacy was vex'd to have such favours shown, 
And they returning nothing of their own; 
June sinfled, and begg’d her sister to believe,— 





Alas! and more; they gave their ears and eyes, 
His splendour oft-times took them by surprise; 
And if in Jane appear'd a meaning smile, 

She gazed, admired, and paid respect the while; 
Would she had rested there! Deluded maid, 

She suw not yet the fatal price she paid; 

Saw not that wealth, though join’d with folly, grew 


In her regard ; she smiled, but listen’d too; 
Nay would be grateful, she would trast her all, 
Her funded source,—to him a matter small; 
Taken for their sole use, and ever at their cal): 
To be improved—he knew not how indeed, 
But he had methods—and they must succeed. 


This was so good, that Jane, in very pride, 
To spare him trouble, for a while denicd ; 
And Lucy's prudence, though it was alarm'd 
Was by the splendour of the Banker charm’d; 
What was her paltry thousand pounds to him, 
Who would expend five thousand on a whim ? 
And then the portion of his wife was known; 
But not that she reserved it for her own. 








Lucy her lover trusted with the fact, 

And frankly ask’d, ‘if he approved the act? ' 
‘It promised well,’ he said; ‘he could not tell 
How it might end, but sure it promised well ; 
He had himself a trifle in the Bank, 

And should be sore uneasy if it sank,’ 


Jane from her lover had no wish to hide 


Her decd ; but was withheld by maiden pride, 


To talk so early—as if one were sure 
OF being his; she could not that endure. 


But when the sisters were apart, and when 


They freely spoke of their affairs and men, 
They thought with pleasure of the sum improved, 
And so presented to the men they loved. 


Things now procceded in a quiet train; 


No cause appear’d to murmur or complain ; 
The moneyed man, his ever-smiling dame, 
And their young darlings, in their carriage camo ; 


Jane's sprightly lover smiled their pomp to see, 


And ate their grapes with gratitude and glee, 
But with the freedom there was nothing mean, 
Humble, or forward, in his freedom seen; 

His was the frankness of a mind that shows 
It knows itself, nor fears for what it knows: 
But Lucy's ever humble friend was awed 

By the profusion he could not applaud ; 

He scem'd indeed reluctant to partake 


OF the collation that he could not make; 
And this was pleasant in the maiden’s view — 


Was modesty—was moderation too; 


Though Jane esteem’d it meanness; and she saw 
Fear in that prudence, avarice in that awe. 


But both the lovers now to town are gone, 

!By business one is eall'd, by duty one; 

While rumour rises,—whether false or true 

The ladies knew not—it was known to few— 

But fear there was, and on their guardian-friend 
They for advice and comfort would depend 

‘When rose the day; meantime from Belmont.niace 
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°T was told—the servants, who had met to thank 
Their lord for placing money in his Bank— 
Their kind free masier, who such wages gave, 
And then increased whatever they could save— 
‘They who had heard they should their savings lose, 
Were weeping, swearing, drinking at the news ; 


And still the more they drank, the more they wept, | 


And swore, and rail'd, and threaten’d till they slept. 


The morning truth confirm’d the evening dread; 
The Bank was broken, and the Banker fled; 
But left a promise that his friends should have, 
To the last shilling—what his fortunes gave. 


‘The evil tidings reach’d the sister-pair, 
And one like Sorrow look’d, and one Despair; 





They from each other turn’d th’ afflicting look, 
And loth and late the painful silence broke. 


' The odious villain? Jane in wrath began ; 
In pity Lucy, ‘the unhappy man! 

‘When time and reason our affliction heal, 
How will the author of our sufferings feel!” 


‘And let him feel, my sister,—Ict the woes 

‘That he creates be bane to his repose ! 

Let them be felt in his expiring hour, 

When death brings all its dread, and sin its power : 
Then let the busy foe of mortals state 

‘The pangs he caused, his own to aggravate ! 


‘Wretch ! when our life was glad, our prospects gay, 
With savage hand to sweep them all away : 

And he must know it—know when he beguiled 
His easy victims—how the villain smiled ! 


. 
Oh! my dear Lucy, could I see him crave 
The food denied, a beggar and a slave, 

To stony hearts he should with tears apply, 
And Pity's self withhold the struggling sigh ; 
Or, if relenting weakness should extend 

Th’ extorted scrap that justice would not lend, 
Let it be poison’d by the curses deep 

Of every wretch whom he compels to weep !” 


‘Nay, my sweet sister, if you thought such pain 

Were his, your pity would awake again; 

Your gencrous heart the wreteh’s grief would feel, 

And you would soothe the pangs you could not 
heal,’ 


‘Oh! never, never,—I would still contrive 

To keep the slave whom I abhorr’d alive ; 

His tortured mind with horrid fears to fill, 
Disturb his reason, and misguide his will ; 
Heap coals of fire, to lie like melted lead, 
Heavy and hot, on his accursed head ; 

Not coals that mercy kindles hearts to mclt, 
But he should feel them hot as fires are felt ; 
Corroding ever, and through life the same, 
Strong self-contempt and ever-burning shame ; 
Let him so wretched feel that he may fly 

To desperate thoughts, and be resolved to die— 
‘And then Ict death such frightful visions give, 
That he may dread the attempt, and beg to live ? 





Barlow was then in town; and there he thought 
Of bliss to come, and bargains to be bought; 

And was returning homeward—when he found 
The Bank was broken, and his venture drown’d. 


‘Ah! foolish maid,’ he cried, ‘ and what wilt thou 
Say for thy friends and their excesses now ? 

All now is brought completely to an end ; 

What can the spendthrift now afford to spend ? 
Had my advice been—true, I gave consent, 

The thing was purposed; what could I prevent? 


Who will her idle taste for flowers supply,— 
Who send her grapes and peaches ! let her try ;— 
There's none will give her, and she cannot tw, 


Yet would she not be grateful if she knew 
What to my faith and generous love was due? 
Daily to see the man who took her hand, 
When she had not a sixpence at command ; 
Could I be sure that such a quiet mind 
Would be for ever grateful, mild, and kind, 

I might comply—but how will Bloomer act, 
When he becomes acquainted with the fact? 
The loss to him is trifling—but the fall 
From independence, that to her is all; 

Now should he marry, *t will be shame to me 
To hold myseif from my engagement free ; 
And should he not, it will be double grace 
To stand alone in such a trying case. 


Come then, my Lucy, to thy faithful heart 

And humble love I will my views impart, 

Will see the grateful tear that softly steals 
Down the fair face and all thy joy reveals ; 
And when I gay it is a blow severe, 

Then will I add—restrain, my love, the tear, 
And take this heart, so faithful and 0 fond, 
Still bound to thine; and fear not for that bond.’ 


He said; and went, with purpose he believed 
Of generous nature—so is man deceived. 


Lucy determined that her lover’s eye 

Should not distress nor supplication spy 

That in her manner he should nothing find, 

To indicate the weakness of her mind, 

He saw no eye that wept, no frame that shook, 
No fond appeal was made by word or look ; 
Kindness there was, but join’d with some restraint 
And traces of the late event were faint. 


He look'd for grief deploring, but perceives 

No outward token that she longer gricves ; 

He had expected for his efforts praise, 

For he resolved the drooping mind to raise ; 

She would, he judged, be humble, and afraid 
That he might blame her rashness and upbraid ; 
And lo! he finds her in a quict state, 

Her spirit easy and her air sedate; 

As if her loss was not a cause for pain, 

As if assured that he would make it gain— 


Silent awhile, he told the morning news, 
And what he judged they might expect to lose ; 
He thought himself, whatever some might boast, 
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/*low did her sister feel? and did she think So judged the maid; yet, waiting, she admired 
+ ‘vomer was honest, and would never shrink ? His still delaying what he most desired ; 
» “‘at why that smile? is loss like yours so light | Till, from her spirit’s agitation free, 
stat it can aught like merriment excite ? She might determine when the day should be. 
ll, he is rich, we know, and can afford With such facility the partial mind 
» please his fancy, and to keep his word; Can the best motives for its favourites find, 
& him ‘tis nothing ; had he now a fear, Of this he spake not, but he stay'd beyond 
+3 must the meanest of his sex appear: His usual hour ;—attentive still and fund ;— 
t the true honour, aa I judge the case, The hand yet firmer to the hand he prest, 
> fboth to feel the evil, and embrace” And the cye rested where it loved to rest ; 
ai ‘Then took he certfin freedoms, yet so small 
ero Barlow stopp’d, a little vex'd to see That it was prudish so the things to call; 
».No fear or hope, no dread or cestasy : Things they were not— Describe’—that none can 
Calyyby she spoke— Your prospccts, sir, and mine do, 
‘Arénot the same,—their union I decline ; They had been nothing had they not been new; 
Could I believe the hand for which you strove It was the manuer and the look; a maid, 
Had yet its value, did you truly love, Afraid of such, is foolishly afraid ; 
I had with thanks address'd you, and replied, _| For what could she explain? The piercing eye 
Wait till your feelings and my own subside, Of jealous fear could nought amiss descry. 


Watch your affections, and, if still they live, i 
iss ie die grit atte [Bat eve cena rth eth wrk 
Ev'n then, in yielding, I had first believed pine by horeel6 and | nothing speak, 
That I conferr’d the favour, not received. Vernicas wearying, Sy ting, 4 ay by day 
q : > . 

You T release—nay, hear me—I impart é : 7 

Ti does not surely trifle? Heaven forbid! 
Joy to your soul,—I judge not of your heart. He y aven of 
Think’st thou a being, to whom God has lent She now should doubly scorn him if he did. 


A feeling mind, will have her bosom rent Ah! more than this, unlucky girl! is thine ; 
By man’s reproaches ? Sorrow will be thine, Thou must the fondest views of life resign ; 
For all thy pity prompts thee to resign! And in the very time resign them too, 
Think’st thou that meekness’ self would condescend | When they were brightening on the eager view. 
To take the husband when she scorns the friend? |] will be brie£—nor have I heart to dwell 
Forgive the frankness, and rejoice for life, On crimes they almost share who paint them well. 
‘Thou art not burden’d with so poor a wife. 

There was a moment's softness, and it seem’d 


Go! and be happy—tell, for the applause Discretion slept, or so the lover dream’d; 

OF hearts like thine, we parted, and the cause And watching long the now confiding maid, 
Give, as it pleases.’ With a foolish look He thought her guardless, and grew less afraid; 
That a dull school-boy fixes on his book Led to the theme that he had shunn’d before, 
That he resigns, with mingled shame and joy; | He used a language he must use no more— 

So Barlow went, confounded like the boy. For if it answers, there is no more need, 


And no more trial, should it not succeed. 
Jane, while she wept to think her sister's pain f 
Was thus increased, felt infinite disdain ; Then made he that attempt, in which to fail 
Bound as she was, and wedded by the ties Ts shameful,—still more shameful to prevail. 
Of love and hope, that care and craft despise ; 
She could but wonder that a man, whose taste 
And zeal for money had a Jew disgraced, 
Should love her sister; yet with this surprise, 
She felt a little exultation rise ; 

Hers was a lover who had always held 

This man as base, by gencrous scorn impell'd ; 
And yet, as one, of whom for Lucy’s sake 

He would a civil distant notice take. 


Then was there lightning in that eye that shed 
Its beams upon him,—and his frenzy fied ; 
Abject and trembling at her feet he laid, 
Despised and scorn'd by the indignant maid, 
Whose spirits in their agitation rose, 

Him, and her own weak pity, to oppose : 

As liquid silver in the tube mounts high, 

Then shakes and settles as the storm goes by. 


Lucy, with sadden'd heart and temper mild, While yet the lover stay’d, the maid was strong, 
fow'd to correction, like an humbled child, But when he fled, she droop’d and felt the wrong— 

Who feels the parent's kindness, and who knows |Feit the alarming chill, th’ enfecbled breath, 

Such the correction he, who loves, bestows. Closed the quick eye, and sank in transient death. 

So Lucy found her; and then first that breast 

Attending always, but attending more Knew anger’s power, and own’d the stranger guest, 

When sorrow ask’d his presence, than before, 

Tender and ardent, with the kindest air ‘ And is this love ? Ungenerous! Has he too 

Came Bloomer, fortune’s error to repair ; Been mean and abject? Is no being true?” 


Words sweetly soothing spoke the happy youth, {For Lucy judged that, like her prudent swain, 
With all the tender carnestness of truth. Bloomer had talk'd of what a man micht caim: 
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Thought not that mortal could be so unjust, 
As to deprive affliction of its trust ; 

- Thought not a lover could the hope enjoy, 
That must the peace, he should promote, destroy ; 
Thought not, in fact, that in the world were those, 
Who, to their tenderest friends, are worse than foes, 
Who win the heart, deprive it of its care, 
Then plant remorse and desolation there. 


Ah! cruel he, who can that heart deprive 
+ Of all that keeps ita energy alive ; 
Can see consign'd to shame the trusting fair, 
And turn confiding fondness to despair 5 
‘To watch that time—a name is not assign’d 
* For crime so odious, nor shall learning find. 
Now, from that day has Luey laid aside 
Her proper cares, to be her sister’s guide, 
Guard, and protector. At their uncle’s farm 
They past the period of their first alarm, 
But soon retired, nor was he grieved to learn 
They made their own affairs their own concern. 


I knew not then their worth; and, had I known, 
Could not the kindness of a friend have shown; 
For men they dreaded; they a dwelling sought, 
And there the children of the village taught; 

_ There, firm and patient, Lucy still depends 
*Upon her efforts, not upon her friends; 

* She is with persevering strength endued, 
And can be chcerful—tor she will be good. 
Jane too will strive the daily tasks to share, 
‘That so employment may contend with care; 
Not power, Out will, she shows, and looks about 
On her small people, who come in and out ; 
And eon of 9 what they need, or she can do, in 

loubt. 


‘There sits the chubby crew on seats around, 
While she, all rueful at the sight and sound, 
Shrinks from the free approaches of the tribe, 
Whom she attempts lamenting to describe, 

* With stains the idlers gather’d in their way, 
The simple stains of mud, and mould, and clay, 
And compound of the streets, of what we dare not 

say; 

With hair uncomb’d, grimed face, and piteous look, 
Each heavy student takes the odious book, 
And on the lady casts a glance of fear, 
Who draws the garment close as he comes near; 
She then for Lucy's mild forbearance tries, 
And from her pupils turns her brilliant eyes, 
Making new efforts, and with some success, 
To pay attention while the students guess ; 
Who to the gentler mistress fain would glide, 
And dread their station at the lady’s side. 


Such is their fate :-—there is a friendly few 

‘Whom they receive, and there is chance for you; 

Their school, and something gather’d from the 
wreck 

Of that bad Bank, keeps poverty in check ; 

And true respect, and high regard, are theirs, 

The children’s profit, and the parent’s prayers. 


With Lucy rests the one peculiar care, 

That few must see, and none with her may share; 

More dear than hope can be, more sweet than plea- 
sures are, 





For her sad sister needs the care of love 

"That will direct her, that will not reprove, 

But waits to warn: for Jane will walk alone, 
Will sing in low and melancholy tone; 

Will read or write, or to her plants will run 

To shun her friends,—alas! her thoughts to shun. 


It is not love alone disturbs her rest, 

But loss of all that ever hope possess'd ; 

Friends ever kind, life's lively pleasures, ease, 

When her enjoyments could no longer please ; 

These were her comforts then! she has no more 
of these. 


Wrapt in such thoughts, she feels her mind actray, 
But knows "tis true, thut she has lost her way, 
For Lucy’s smile_will check the sudden flight, 
‘And one kind look let in the wonted light, 


Fits of long silence she endures, then talks 

Too much—with too much ardour, as she walks; 
But still the shrubs that she admires dispense 
‘Their balny freshness to the hurried sense, 

And she will watch their progress, and attend 
Her flowering favourites as a guardian friend ; 
To sun or shade she will her sweets remove, 
And here, she says, 1 may with safety love. 


But there are hours when on that bosom steals 
A rising terror,—then indeed she feels ;— 

Feels how she loved the promised good, and how 
She feels the failure of the promise now. 


That other spoiler did as robbers do, 

Made poor our state, but not disgraceful too. 
This spoiler shames me, and I look within 

To find some cause that drew him on to sin; 
He and the wretch who could thy worth forsake 
Are the fork’d adder and the loathesome snake : 
Thy snake could slip in villain-fear away, 

But had no fang to fasten on his prey. 


Oh! my dear Lucy, I had thought to live 

With all the comforts easy fortunes give ; 

A wife caressing, and caress’d,—a friend, 
Whom he would guide, advise, consult, defend, 
And make his equal ;—then I fondly thought 
Among superior creatures to be brought : 

And while with them, delighted to behold 

No eye averted, and no bosom cold ;— 

Then at my home, a mother, to embrace 

My. Oh! my sister, it was surely base ! 
I might forget the wrong, I cannot the disgrace. 


Oh! when I saw that triumph in his eyes, 
I felt my spirits with his own arise ; 

I cali’d it joy, and said, the gencrous youth 
Laughs at my loss—no trial for his truth ; 
It is a trifle he can not lament, 

Asum but equal to his annual rent ; 

And yet that loss, the cause of every ill, 
Has made me poor, and himn—’ 


‘O! poorer still ; 
Poorer, my Jane, and far below thee now: 
The injurer he, the injured sufferer thou ; 
And shall such loss afflict thee 7”— 


‘Lose I siot 
With him what fortune could in life allot ? 


. 
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Lose I not hope, life's cordial, and the views 

Of an aspiring spirit ?—O! I lose 

Whate’er the happy feel, whate’er the sanguine 
choose. 

Would I could lose this bitter sense of wrong, 

And sleep in peace—but it will not be long! 

And here is something, Lucy, in my brain, 

I know not what—it is a cure for pain; 

But is not death !—no beckoning hand I see, 

No voice I hear that comes alone to me: 

It is not death, but change; I am not now 

‘As I was once,—nor can I tell you how; 

Nor} madness, ask, and you shall find 

In4ny replies the soundness 6f my mind: 

Oh! T should be a trouble all day long, 

A very torment, if my head weré wrong,’ 





At times there is upon her features seen, 
‘What moves suspicion—she is too serene. 
Such is the motion of a drunken man, 

Who steps sedately, just to show he can. 
Absent at times she will her mother call, 
And cry at mid-day, ‘then good night to all.” 


But most she thinks there will some good ensue 
From something done, or what she is to do; 
Long wrapt in silence, she will then assume 

An air of business, and shake off her gloom; 
Then cry exulting, ‘Oh! it must succeed, 
There are ten thousand readers—all men read: 
There are my writings,—you shall never spend 
Your precious moments to so poor an end; 

Our peasants’ children may be taught by those 
Who have no powers such wonders to compose ; 
So let me call them,—what the world allows, 
Surely a poet without shame avows; 

Come, let us count what numbers we believe 
Will buy our work—Ah! sister, do you grieve? 
You weep; there’s something I have said amiss, 
And vex’d my sister—What a world is this! 
And how I wander !—Where has fancy run? 
Is there no poem? Have I nothing done? 
Forgive me, Lucy, I had fix'd my eye, 

And so my mind, on works that cannot die: 
Marmion and Lara yonder in the case, 

And so I put me in the poet's place. 


Still, be not frighten’d; it is but a dream: 
1 am not lost, bewilder'd though I seem. 
I will obey thee—but suppress thy fear— 


- 1am at ease,—then why that silly tear?” 


Jane, as these melancholy fits invade 
‘The busy fancy, secks the deepest shade; 


. She walks in ceaseless hurry, tilt her mind 


Will short repose in verse and music find : 
Then her own songs to some soft tune she sings, 
And laughs, and calls them melancholy things. 
Not frenzy all: in some her erring Muse 

Will sad, afflicting, tender strains infuse: 
Sometimes on death she will her lines compose, 


Or give her serious f solemn prose ; 
eh: seers released, Gr 











‘Let me not have this gloomy view, 
About my room, around my bed; 
Bot morning roses, wet with dew, 
To cool my burning brows instead. 
As flow’rs that once in Eden grew, 
Let them their fragrant spirits shed, 
And every day the sweets renew, 
‘Till I, a fading flower, am dead. 


Oh! let the herbs I loved to rear 

Give to my sense their perfumed breath ; 
Let them be placed about my bier, 

And grace the gloomy house of death, 
I'l) have my grave beneath an hill, 

Where only Lucy’s self shall know; 
Where runs the pure pellucid rill 

Upon its gravelly bed below: 
There violets on the borders blow, 

And insects their soft light display, 
Till, as the morning sun-beams glow, 

‘The cold phosphoric fires decay. 


That is the grave to Lucy shown, 
The soil a pure and silver sand, 
The grecn cold moss above it grown, 
Unpluck’d of all but maiden hand: 
In virgin earth, till then unturn’d, 
There let my maiden form be laid, 
Nor let my changed clay be spurn’d, 
Nor for new guest that bed be made. 


There will the lark,—the Iamb, in sport, 
In air,—on earth,—securely play, 
And Lucy to my grave resort, 
As innocent, but not so gay. 
I wiil not have the churchyard ground, 
With bones all black and ugly grown, 
To press my shivering body round, 
‘Or on my wasted limbs be thrown. 


With ribs and skulls I will’not sleep, 
In clammy beds of cold blue clay, 
Through which the ringed earth-worms creep 
And on the shrouded bosom prey ; 
1 will not have the bell proclaim 
When those sad marriage-rites begin, 
And boys, without regard or shame, 
Press the vile mouldering masses in. 


Say not, it is beneath my care; 
I cannot these cold truths allow ; 
These thoughts may not afflict me there, 
But, oh! they vex and tease me now. 
Raise not a turf, nor set a stone, 

‘That man a maiden’s grave may trace, 
But thou, my Lucy, come alone, 

And let affection find the place. 


O! take me from a world I hate, 
Men cruel, selfish, sensual, cold ; 
And, in some pure and blessed state, 
Let me my sister minds behold : 
From gross and sordid views refined, 
__ Our heaven of spotless love to share, 


Sead 
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THE PRECEPTOR HUSBAND. 


The Morning Ride—Conversation—Character of 
one whom they mect —His carly Habits and 
Mode of Thinking—The Wife whom he would 
choose—The one chosen—His Attempts to teach 
—In History —In Botany—The Lady's Profi- 
ciency——His Complaint—Her Defence and Tri- 
umph—The Trial ends, 


“ Wuom pass’d we musing near the woodman’s shed, 
‘Whose horse not only carried him but led, 

‘That his grave rider might have slept the time, 
Or solved a probtem, or composed a rhyme ? 

A more abstracted man within my view 

Has never come—He recollected you.” 


“Yes,—he was thoughtful—thinks the whole day 
long, 

Deeply, and chiefly that he once thought wrong; 

He thought a strong and kindred mind to trace 

In the soft outlines of a trifler’s face. 


Poor Finch ! I knew him when at school,—a boy 
‘Who might be said his labours to enjoy ; 

So young a pedant that he always took 

The girl to dance who most admired her book ; 
And would the butler and the cook surprise, 
Who listen’d to his Latin exercise ; 

‘The matron’s self the praise of Finch avow'd, 

He was so serious, and he read so loud : 


* But yet, with all this folly and conceit, 


“The lines he wrote were elegant and neat; 


And early promise in his mind appear’d 
Of noble efforts when by reason clear'd. 


And when he spoke of wives, the boy would say, 
His should be skill’d in Greek and algebra; 

For who would talk with one to whom his themes, 
And favourite studies, were no more than dreams? 
For this, though courteous, gentle, and humane, 
The boys contemn’d and hated him as vain, 

Stiff and pedantic—” 


“ Did the man enjoy, 
In after life, the visions of the boy ?” 


« At least they form’d his wishes, they were yet 
‘The favourite views on which his mind was sct: 
He quaintly said, how happy must they prove, 
Who, loving, study—or who, studious, love ; 
Who feel their minds with sciences imbued, 

And their warm hearts by beauty’s force subdued. 


His widow’d mother, who the world had seen, 
And better judge of cither sex had been, 

Told him that just ds their affairs were placed, 
In some respects, he must forego his taste; 
That every beauty, both of form and mind, 
Must be by him, if unendow'd, resign’d ; 

‘That wealth was wanted for their joint affairs; 
His sisters’ portions, and the Hall’s repairs, 











The son assented—and the wife must bring 
Weaith, learning, beauty, ere he gave the ring; 
But as these merits, when they all unite, 

Are not produced in every soil and site; 

And when produced are not the certain gain 
Of him who would these precious things obtain; 
Our patient student waited many a year, 

Nor saw this phenix in his walks appear. 

But as views mended in the joint estate, 

He would a something in his points abate ; 
Give him but learning, beauty, temper, sense, 
And he would then the happy state commence. 
The mother sigh'd, but she at last agreed, 

And now the son was likely to succeedj.. +, 
Wealth is substantial good the fates allot, 

We know we have it, or we have it not; 

But all those graces, which men highly rate, 
Their minds themselves imagine and create ; 
And therefore Finch was in a way to find 

A good that much depended on his mind, 


He look’d around, observing, till he saw 
Augusta Dallas! when he felt an awe 

OF so much beauty and commanding grace, 
That well became the honours of her race 


This lady never boasted of the trash 

That commerce brings: she never spoke of cash, 
The gentle blood that ran in every vein 

At all such notions blush’d in pure disdain— 


Wealth once relinquish’d, there was all beside, 

As Finch believed, that could adorn a bride; 

He could not gaze upon the form and air, 
Without concluding all was right and fair ; 

Her mild but dignified reserve supprest 

All free inquiry—but his mind could rest, 
Assured that all was well, and in that view was blest. 


And now he asked, ‘am I the happy man 

Who can deserve her? is there one who can?? 

His mother told him, he possess’d the land 

That puts a man in heart to ask a hand; 

All who possess it feel they bear about 

A spell that puts a speedy end to doubt : 

But Finch was modest~~‘ May it then be thought 

‘That she can so be gained?”—' She may be sought :’ 

*Can love with land be won?’ ‘ By land is beauty 
bought. 

Do not, dear Charles, with indignation glow, 

All value that the want of which they know; 

Nor do I blame her; none that worth denies: 

But can my son be sure of what he buys? 

Beauty she has, but with it can you find 

The inquiring spirit, or the studious mind ? 

This wilt thou need who art to thinking prone, 

And minds unpair’d had better think alone; 

Then how unhappy will the husband be, 

Whose sole associate spoils his company ? 

This he would try ; but all such trials prove 

Too mighty for a man disposed to love; 

He whom the magic of a face enchains 

But little knowledge of the mind obtains ; 

If by his tender heart the man is led, 

He finds how erring is the soundest head. 


The lady saw his purpose; she could meet 
‘The man's inquiry, and his aim defeat; 
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* She had a studied flattery in her look, 
She could be seen retiring with a book ; 
She by attending to his speech could prove, 
That she for learning had a fervent love; 
Yet love alone she modestly declared, 
She must he spared inquiry, and was spared; 
« Of her poor studies she was not so weak, 
As in his presence, ot at all, to speak ; 
But to discourse with him—who, all agreed, 
Hus read so much, would be absurd indeed ; 
Ask what he might, she was so much a dunce 
She would confess her ignorance at once. 


All this the man believed not,—doom’d to grieve 

Fordhis bein; he this would not believe : 

No! he was quite in raptures to discern 

That love, and that avidity to lear, 

‘Couid she have found,’ she said, ‘a friend, a guide, 

Like him, to study had been all her pride ; 

But, doom'd so long to frivolous employ, 

How could she those superior views enjoy ? 

The day might come—a happy day for her, 

When she might choose the ways she would pre- 
fer.’ 


Then too he learn’d, in accidental way, 

How much she grieved to lose the given day 
In dissipation wild, in visitation gay. 
Happy, most happy, must the woman prove 
Who proudly looks on him she vows to love ; 
Who can her humble acquisitions state, 
That he will praise, at least will tolerate. 


Still the cool mother sundry doubts express’d,— 
‘How! is Augusta graver than the rest? 

There are three others : they are not inclined 
To feed with precious food the empty mind: 
Whence this strong relish ? ‘It is very strong,’ 
Replied the son, ‘aud has possess'd her long, 
Increased indeed, I may presume, by views,— 
We may suppose—ah ! may she not refuse?” 


‘Fear not !—I see the question must be tried, 
Nay, is determined—let us to your bride.’ 


They soon were wedded, and the nymph appear’d 
By all her promised excellence endear'd 3 

Her words were kind, were cautious, and were few, 
And she was proud—of what her husband knew. 


Weeks pass’d away, some five or six, before, 
Bless'd in the present, Finch could think of more; 
A month was next upon a journey spent, 

When to the Lakes the fond companions went; 
Then the gay town received them, and, at last, 
Home to their mansion, man and wife, they pass’d. 


And now in quict way they came to live 

On what their fortune, love, and hopes would give: 

‘The honcycd moon had nought but silver rays, 

And shone benignly on their early days; 

The second moon a light less vivid shed, 

And now the silver rays were tinged with lead. 

They now begun to look beyond the Hall, 

And think whut friends would make a morning- 

call ; : 

Fay 4; Sara cL er eee 














°T was now no longer ‘ just what you approve,’ 
But ‘let the wild fowl be to-day, my love.’ 
In fact the senses, drawn aside by force 


Of a strong passion, sought their usual course, 


Now to her music would the wife repair, 

To which he listen'd once with eager air; 

When there was so much harmony within, 

That any note was sure its way to win; 

But now the sweet melodious tones were sent ‘ 

From the struck chords, and none cared where the a 
went, 

Full well we know that many a favourite air, 

‘That charms a party, fuils to charm a pair; 

And as Augusta play’d she look’d around, 

To sce if one was dying at the sound: 

But ail were gone—a husband, wrapt in gloom, 

Stalk’d careless, listless, up and down the room. 


And now ’tis time to fill that ductile mind 

With knowledge, from his stores of various kind: 
His mother, in a peevish mood, had ask’d, 

‘Does your Augusta profit? is she task'd ?* 


‘Madam! he cried, offended with her looks, 
‘There's time for all things, and not all for books : 
Just on one’s marriage to sit down, and prate 

On points of learning, is a thing I hate—’ 


“Tis right, my son, and it appears to me 
If deep your hatred, you must well agree? 


Finch was too angry for a man so wise, 
And said, ‘Insinuation I despise ! 

Nor do I wish to have a mind so full 

Of learned trash—it makes a woman dull: 
Let it suffice, that I in her discern 

An aptitude, and a desire to learn.—’ 


The matron smiled, but she observed a frown 

On her son's brow, and calmly sat her down; 
Leaving the truth to Time, who solves our doubt, 
By bringing his all-glorious danghter out 
Truth ! for whose beauty all their love profess, 
And yet how many think it ugliness ! 


* Augusta, love,’ said Finch, ‘ while you engage 
In that embroidery, let me read a page; 
Suppose it Hume's; indeed he takes a side, 
But still an author need not be our guide; 
And as he writes with clegance and ease, 

Do now attend—he will be sure to please. 
Tere at the Revolution we commence,—~ 

We date, you know, our liberties from hence? 


‘Yes, sure,’ Augusta answer'd with a simile, 

‘ Our teacher always talk’d about his style; 
When we about the Revolution read, 

And how the inartyrs to the flames were led 3 
The good old bishops, I forget their names, 
But they were all committed to the flames H 
Maidens and widows, bachelors and wives,— 
The very babes and sucklings lost their lives, 
Tread it all in Guthrie at the school,— 

What now !—I know you took me fora fool - 
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‘And by this token, that our teacher tried 
To cry for pity, till she howl'd and cried.’ 


‘True, true, my love, but you mistake the thing,— 
The Revolution that made William king 

Is what I mean; the Reformation you, 

In Edward and Elizabeth.’—'T is true : 

But the nice reading is the love between 

‘The brave lord Essex and the cruel queen; 

And how he sent the ring to save his head, 
Which the false lady kept till he was dead. 


This is all true: now read, and I'll attend: 

But was not she a most deceitful friend ? 

It was a monstrous, vile, and treacherous thing, 
‘To show no pity, and to keep the ring ; 

But the queon shook her in her dying bed, 

And 'God forgive you !" was the word she said; 
‘Not I for certain :*. Come, I will attend, 

So read the Revolutions to an end.’ 





Finch, with a timid, strange, inquiring look, 
Softly and slowly laid aside the book 

With sigh inaudible * Come, never heed,’ 
Said he, recovering, ‘now I cannot read. 





They walk’d at leisure through their wood and: 


roves, 
In fields and lanes, and talk’d of plants and loves, 
And loves of plants.—Said Finch, ‘ Augusta, dear, 
You said you loved to learn,—were you sincere ? 
Do you remember that you told me once 
How much you grieved, and said you were a dunce? 
‘That is, you wanted information. Say 
‘What would you learn? I will direct your way.’ 


‘Goodness ! said she, ‘ what meanings you discern 
In a few words! I said I wish'd to learn, 

And so I think I did; and you replied, 

‘The wish was good: what would you now beside? 
Did not you aay it show'd an ardent mind ; 

And pray what more do you expect to find ?” 


‘My dear Augusta, could you wish indecd 
For any knowledge, and not then proceed ? 
That is not wishing- . 





* Mercy ! how you tease! 
You knew I said it with a view to please; 
A compliment to you, and quite enough,— 
You would not kill me with that puzzling stuff! 
Sure I might say I wish’d; but that is still 
Far from a promise : it is not,—'I will.’ 


* But come, to show you that I will not hide 
My proper talents, you shall be my guide; 
And lady Boothby, when we meet, shall ery, 
She's quite as good a botanist as I.’ 


‘Right, my Augusta ;’ and, in manner grave, 
Finch his first lecture on the science gave; 
An introduction,—-and he said, ‘ My dear, 
Your thought was happy,—lct us persovere ; 
And let no trifling cause our work retard, 
Agreed the lady, but she fear’d it hard. 
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Calix and corol, pericarp and fruit, 

And all the plant produces, branch and root ; 

Of these he treated, every varying shape, 

{Till poor Augusta panted to escape : 

| He show’d the various foliage plants produce, 
Lunate and lyrate, runcinate, retuse ; 

Long were the learned words, and urged with force, 
Panduritorm, pinnatifid, premorse, 

Latent, and patent, papulous, and plane,— 

‘Oh said the pupil, * it will turn my brain. 

* Fear not,’ he answer’d, and again, intent 

To fill that mind, o'er class and order went; 

And stopping, * Now,’ said he, ‘ my love, attend.’ 
‘Ido,’ said she, * but when will be an gad isan 
‘When we have made some progress¢—now = ?ziil, 
Which is the stigma, show me with the pin: 
Cone, I have told you, dearest, let me see, 

‘Times very many,—tell it now to me.’ 





‘Stigma! I know,—the things with yellow heads, 
That shed the dust, and grow upon the threads ; 
You call them wives and husbands, but you know 
That is a joke—here, look, and I will show 

All I remember.’—Doleful was the look 

Of the preceptor, when he shut his book, 

(The system brought to aid them in their view,) 
And now with sighs return’d— It will not do, 


A handsome face first led him to suppose, 
‘There must be talent with such looks as those ; 
The want of talent taught him now to find 
The face less handsome with so poor a mind; 
And half the beauty faded, when he found 
His cherish’d hopes were falling to the ground. 


Finch lost his spirit ; but e’en then he sought 
For fancied powers: she might in time be taught. 
Sure there was nothing in that mind to fear; 


The favourite study did not yet appear.— 


| Once he express’d a doubt if she could look 
For five succecding minutes on a book ; 
When, with awaken'd spirit, she replied, 
‘He was mistaken, and she would be tried.’ 


With this delighted, he nety hopes express’d,— 

‘ How do f know ?—-She may abide the test ? 

Men I have known, and famous in their day, 

Who were by chance directed in their way: 

I have been hasty.— Well, Augusta, well, 

What is your favourite reading ? prithee tell ; 

Our different tastes may different books require,— 

Yours I may not peruse, and yet adimire : 

Do then explain’—tGood Heaven!’ said, she, in 
haste, 

« How do I hate these lectures upon taste !? 


‘T lecture not, my love; but do declare,— 

You read you say—what your attainments are? 
‘Oh! you believe,’ said she, * that other things 
Are read as well as histories of kings, 

And loves of plants, with all that simple stuff 
About their sex, of which I know enough. 

Well, if T must, I will my studies name, 

Blame if you please—I know you love to blame. 
When ail our childish booke were set apart, 

3 * Wanderings of the heart: 
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+ The next was * The Confessions of a Nun,—’ 


’T was quite a shame such evil should be done; 

Nun of—no matter for the creature’s name, 

For there are girls no nunnery can tame: 

Then was the story of the Haunted Hall, 

Where the huge picture nodded from the wall 

When the old iord look'd up with trembling dread, 
Aad I grew pale, and shudder’d as I read: 

Then came the tales of Winters, Summers, Springs, 

At Bath and Brighton,—they were pretty things! 

No ghosts nor spectres there were heard or seen, 

But ail was love and flight to Gretna-green. 

Perhaps your greater learning may despise 

What vihers like, and there your wisdom lics,— 

Wy: do ny frown,—I read the tender tales 

Of lonely cots, retreats in silent vales 

For maids forsaken, and suspected wives, 

Against whose peace some foe his plot contrives ; 

With all the hidden schemes that none can clear 

‘Till the last book, and then the ghosts appear. 


I read all plays that on the boards succeed, 
And all the works, that ladies ever read,— 
Shakspeare, and all the rest,—I did, indeed, 
Ay! you may stare ; but, sir, believe it true 
That we can read and learn, as well as you. 


I would not boast,—but I could act a scene 
In any play, before I was fifteen. 


Nor is this all; for many are the times 

J read in Pope and Milton, prose and rhymes ; 
They were our lessons, and, at ten years old, 

J could repeat——~but now enough is told. 

Sir, I can tell you I my mind applied 

To all my studies, and was not denied 

Praise for my progress——are you satisfied 7” 


‘Entirely, madam ! else were I possess’d 
By a strong spirit who could never rest. 
Yes! yes, no more I question,—here I close 
The theme for ever—lct us to repose.’ ” 
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THE OLD BACHELOR. 


A Friend arrives at the Hall—Old Bachelors and 
Maids—Relation of one—His Parents—‘The first 
Courtship—The second—The third—Long In- 
terval—Travel — Decline of Life—the fourth 
Lady—Conclusion. 


Save their kind friend the rector, Richard yet 
Had not a favourite of his brother met; 

Now at the Hull that welcome guest appear’d, 
By trust, by trials, and by time endcar’d ; 

Of him the grateful squire his love profess’d, 
And full regard—he was of friends the best ; 
“* Yet net to him alone this good I owe, 


This social pleasure that our friends bestow ; 
5, Son ony Wipers ear 









They to my joys administer, nor vex 

Me more ; and now I venerate the sex; 

And boast the friendship of a spinster kind, 
Checrful and pleasant, to her fate resign’d : 

Then by her side my bachelor I place, 

And hold them honours to the human race. 

Yet these are they in tale and song display'd, 
The peevish man, and the repining maid; 
Creatures made up of misery and spite, 

Who taste no pleasures, except those they blight ; 
From whom th’ affrighten’d niece and nephew fiy,~— 
Fear'’d while they live, and useless till they die. 


Not such these friends of mine ; they never meant 

‘That youth should so be lost, or life be spent. 

They had warm passions, tender hopes, desires 

‘That youth indulges, and that love inspires ; 

But fortune frown’d on their designs, displaced 

The views of hope, and love's gay dreams dis. 
graced ; 

Took from the soul her sunny views, and spread 

A cloud of dark but varying gloom instead : 

And shall we these with ridicule pursue, 

Because they did not what they could not do? 

If they their lot preferr’d, still why the jest 

On those who took the way they judged the best ? 

But if they sought a change, and sought in vain, 

*T is worse than brutal to deride their pain— 

But you will see them; see the man I praise, 

The kind protector in my troubled days, 

Himself in trouble; you shall sce him now, 

And learn his worth! and my applause allow.” 


This friend appear'd, with talents form'd to please, 
And with some looks of sprightliness and ease ; 
To him indeed the ills of life were known, 

But misery had not made him all her own. 


‘They spoke on various themes, and George design’d 

To show his brother this, the favourite mind ; 

To lead the friend, by subjects he could choose, 

To paint himself, his life, and earlier views, 

What he was bless’d to hope, what he was doom’&@ 
to lose. 


They spake of marriage, and he understood 
Their call on him, and said, “ It is not good 

To be alone, although alone to be 

Is freedom ; so are men in deserts free. 

Men who unyoked and unattended groan, 
Condemn’d and grieved to walk their way alone: 
Whatever ills a married pair betide, 

Each feels a stay,a comfort, or a guide; 

‘ Not always comfort,’ will our wils reply — 
Wits are not judges, nor the cause shall try. 


Have I not seen, when grief his visits paid, 

That they were easier by communion made? 
True, with the quiet times and days serene, 
There have been flying clouds of care and spleen; 
But is not man, the solitary, sick 

Of his existence, sad and splenetic ? 

And who will help him, when such evils come, 
To bear the pressure or to clear the gloom ? 
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While, to the bosom of a wife convey’d, 

Increase is by participation made ? 

The lighted lap that gives another light, 

Say, is it by th’ imparted blaze less bright? 

Are not both gainers when the heart’s distress 

Is so divided, that the pain is Jess ? 

And when the tear has stood in either eye, 
Love's sun shines out, and they are quickly dry.” 


He ended here,—but would he not confess, 

How came these feelings on his mind to press? 
He would! nor fear’d his weakness to display 
To men like them; their weakness too had they. 


Bright shone the fire, wine sparkled, sordid care 
‘Was banish’d far, at least appear’d not there; 
A kind and social spirit each possess’d, 

And thus began his tale the friendly guest. 


“Near to my father’s mansion,—but apart, 

I must acknowledge, from my father’s heart-— 

Dwelt a keen sportsman, in a pleasant seat ; 

Nor met the neighbours as should neighbours mect; 
- To them revenge appear'd a kind of right, 

A lawful pleasure, an avow'd delight ; 

Their neighbours too blew up their passion’s fire, 

And urged the anger of each rival-squire ; 

More still their waspish tempers to inflame, 

A party-spirit, friend of anger, came : 

Oft would my father cry, ‘ that tory-knave, 

‘That villain-placeman, would the land enslave.” 

Not that his neighbour had indeed a place, 

But would accept one—that was his disgrace ; 

Who, in his turn, was sure my father plann’d 

To revolutionize his native land. 

He dared the most destructive things advance, 

And even prayéd for liberty to France; 

Had still good hope that Heaven would grant his 
: prayer, 

That he might see a revolution there. 

At this the tory-squire was much perplex’d, 

‘Freedom in France !—what will he utter next? 

Sooner should I in Paris look to see 

An English army sent their guard to be.’ 


My poor mamma, who had her mind subdued 
By whig-control, and hated every feud, 
‘Would have her neighbour met with mind serene ; 
But fiercer spirit fired the tory-queen : 

My parents both had given her high disgust, 
Which she resenting said, Revenge is just; 
And till th’ offending parties chose to stoop, 
She judged it right to keep resentment up; 
Could she in friendship with a woman live 
Who could the insult of a man forgive? 

Did not her husband in a crowded room 

Once call her idiot, and the thing was dumb? 
‘The man’s attack was brutal to be sure, 

But she no less an idiot to endure. 


This lofty dame, with unrelenting soul, 

Had a fair girl to govern and control ; 

The dear Maria !—whom, when first I met— 
Shame on this weakness! do I feel it yet? 


The parent’s anger, you will oft-times see, 


‘Youth will not enter into such debate, 

*T is not in them to cherish groundless hate 
Nor can they feel men’s quarrels or their carea, 
Of whig or tory, partridges or hares. 


Long ere we loved, this gentle girl and 1 
Gave to our parents’ discord many a sigh; 
It was not ours,—and when the meeting came. 4 
It pleased us much to find our thoughts the same ; 
But grief and trouble in our minds arose 
From the fierce spirits we could not compose ; 
And much it vex’d us that the friends so dear 
To us should foes among themselves appear. 

A 
Such was this maid, the angel of her MICE, Ga, © 
Whom I had loved in any time and place, 
Bat ina time and place which chance assign’d ; 
When it was almost treason to be kind; 
When we had vast impediments in view, 
Then wonder not that love in terror grew 
With double speed—we look'd, and strove to find 
A kindred spirit in the hostile mind ; 
But is it hostile! there appears no sign 
In those dear looks of warfare—none have mine. 
At length I whisper’d—' Would that war might 

cease 

Between our houses, and that al] was peace !? 
A sweet confusion on her features rose, 
‘She could not bear to think of having foes, 
When we might all as friends and neighbours live, 
And for that blessing,O! what would she give "— 
‘Then let us try and our endeavours blend,’ 
I said, ‘to bring these quarrels to an end; 
Thus, with one purpose in our hearts, we strove, 
And, if no more, increased our secret love ; 
Love that with such impediments in view 
To meet the growing danger stronger grew ; 
And from that time each heart, resolved and sure, 
Grew firm in hope, and patient to endure. 





To those who know this season of delight 
I need not strive their feelings to excite ; 
To those who know not the delight or pai 
The best description would be lent in vait 
And to the grieving, who will no more find 
The bower of bliss, to paint it were unkind ; 
T pass it by, to tell that long we tried 

To bring our fathers over to our side ; 

*T was bootless on their wives our skill to try, 
For one would not, and one in vain comply. 








First I began my father’s heart to more, 
By boldly saying, ‘ We are born to love ;* 
My father answer’d, with an air of ease, 
‘Well! very well! be loving if you please ! 
Except a man insults us or offends, 

In my opinion we should all be friends.’ 


This gain’d me nothing ; little would accrue 
From clearing points so useless though so true; 
But with some pains I brought him to confess, 
That to forgive our wrongs is to redress : 


‘It might be so,’ he answer’d, yet with doubt 
That it might not,‘ but what is this about 7 
I dared not speak directly, but I strove 
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‘woolly my father look’d, and much enjoy’d 
: The broken eloquence his eye destroy’d; 
* Yet less confused, and more resolved at last, 
With bolder effort to my point 1 past ; 
And fondly speaking of‘ nry peerless maid, 
J call’d her worth and beauty to my aid, 
‘Then make her mine!’ E said, and for his favour 


: pray’d 


My father’s look was onc I seldom Baw, 

It gave no pleasure, nor created awe ; 

It was the kind of cool contemptuous smile 

Of witty persons, overcharged with bile; 
"At firethe spoke not, nor at last to me— 


‘WEL now, ahd what if such a thing could be? 
What if the boy should his addresses pay 

To the tall girl, would that old tory say ? 

T have no hatred to the dog,—but, still, 

It was some pleasure when I used him ill; 
This I must lose if we should brethren be, 

Yet may be not, for brethren disagree ; 

The fool is right,—there is no bar in life 
Against their marriage,—let her be his wife. 
Well, sir, you hear me !'—Never man complied, 
And left a beggar so dissatisfied ; 

Though all was granted, yet was grace refused : 
1 felt as one indulged, and yet abused, 

And yet, although provoked, I was not unamused. 


In a reply like this appear'd to meet 
All that encourage hope, and that defeat ; 
Consent, though cool, had been for me enough, 
But this consent had something of reproof; 
Thad prepared my answer to his rage, 
With his contempt I thought not to engage: 

, like a hero, would my castle storm, 
And meet the giant in his proper form; 
Then, conquering him, would set my princess free, 
This would a trial and a triumph be: 
When Jo! a sneering menial brings the keys, 
And cries in scorn, ‘Come, enter, if you please; 
You 'lt find the lady sitting on her bed, 
And 'tis expected that you woo and wed.’ 


‘Yet not so easy was my conquest found; 

I met with trouble ere with triumph crown’d. 

Triumph, alas !—My father little thought, 

A king at home, how other minds are wrought ; 

True, his meek neighbour was a gentle squire, 

And had a soul averse from wrath and ire; 

He answer'd frankly, when to him I went, 

‘T give you little, sir, in my consent :* 

He and my mother were to us inclined, 

‘The powerless party with the peaceful mind; 

But that meek man was destined to obey 

A sovereign lady’s unremitted away ; 

Who bore no partial, no divided Tule, 

All were obedient pupils in her echool. 

She had religious zeal, both strong and sour, 

That gave an active sternness to her power; 

But few could please her, she herself was one 

By whom that deed was very seldom done; 

With such a being, so disposed to feed 

Contempt and scorn—how was I to succeed ? 
. But love eommanded, and I made my prayer 

To the stern lady, with an humble air ; 
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Said all that lovers hope, all measures tried 
That love suggested, and bow’d down to pride. 


Yes! E have now the tigress in my eye— 
When I had ceased and waited her reply, 
A pause ensued, and then she slowly rose, 
With bitter smile predictive of my woes; 
A look she saw was plainly understood — 


‘ Admire my daughter! Sir, you're very good, 

The girl is decent, take her all in all,— 

Gentcel, we hope—perhaps a thought too tull: 

A danghter’s portion hers—you ll think her for- 
tune small, 

Perhaps her uncles, in a cause so good, 

Would do a little for their flesh and blood; 

We are not ill allied,—and say we make 

Her portion decent—whither would you take ? 

Is there some cottage on your father's ground, 

Where may a dwelling for the girl be found ? 

Or a small farm, your mother understands 

How to make useful such a pair of hands. 


But this we drop at present, if you please, 

We shall have leisure for such things as these; 
They will be proper ere you fix the day 

For the poor girl to honour and obey ; 

At present therefore we may put an end 

To our discoursee—Good morrow to you, friend !" 


Then with a solemn curtsey and profound, 
Her laughing eye she lifted from the ground, 
And left me lost in thought, and gazing idly round, 


Still we had hope, and, growing bold in time, 
I would engage the father in our crime; 

But he refused, for though he wish’d us well, 
He said, ‘he must not make his house a hell ;~ 
And sure the meaning look that I convey’d 
Did not inform him that the hell was made. 





Still hope existed that a mother’s heart 
Would in a daughter's feelings take a part ; 
Nor was it vain,—for there is found access 
To a hard heart, in time of its distress : 


The mother sicken’d, and the daughter sigh’d, 
And we petition’d till our queen complied ; 

She thought of dying, and if power must cease, 
Better to make, than cause th’ expected peace; 
And sure this kindness, mixing with the blood, 
Its balmy influence caused the body’s good ; 
For as a charm, it work’d upon the frame 

Of the reviving and relenting dame; 

For when recover’d, she no more opposed 

Her daughter's wishes.—Here contention closed. 


Then bliss ensued, so exquisitely sweet, 

‘That with it once, once only, we can meet ; 

For though we love again, and though once more 

We feel th’ enlivening hope we felt before, 

Stilt the pure freshness of the joy that cast 

Its sweet around us is for ever past, 

QO! time to memory precious,—ever dear, 

Though ever painful this eventful year ; 

What bliss is now in view!-and now what woes 
appear ! 

Sweet hours of expectation !—I was gone 

To the vile town to press our businoss on; 
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To urge its formal instruments,—and lo! 
Comes with dire looks a messenger of wo, 
With tidings sad as death !—With all my speed 
Treach’d her home !—but that pure soul was freed— 
She was no more—for ever shut that eye, 
‘That look’d all soul, as if it could not die; 

It could not see me—O! the strange distress 
Of these new feelings !—misery’s excess; 
‘What can describe it? words will not express. 
When I look back upon that dreadful scene, 

I feel renew'd the anguish that has been ; 

And reason trembles. ‘Yes! you bid me cease, 
Nor try to think; but I will think in peace— 
Unbid and unforbidden, to the room 

I went, a gloomy wretch amid that gloom; 
And there the lovely being on her bed 
Shrouded and cold was laid—Maria dead! 
‘There was I left,—and I have now no thought 
Remains with me, how fear or fancy wrought; 
I know I gazed upon the marble check, 

And pray’d the dear departed girl to speak— 
Farther I know not, for, till years were fled, 
All was extinguish’d—all with her was dead. 
Thad a general terror, dread of all 

‘That could a thinking, fecling man befall ; 

T was desirous from myself to run, 

And something, but I ney not what, to shun: 
There was a blank from this I cannot fill, 

It is a puzzle and a terror still. 

Yet did I feel some intervals of bliss, 

Ev'n with the horrors of a fate like this; 

And dreams of wonderful construction paid 
For waking horror—dear angelic maid ! 





When peace return'd, unfelt for many a year, 
And hope, discarded flatterer, dar’d t’ appear ; 

I heard of my estate, how free from debt, 

And of the comforts life afforded yet ; 

Beside the best of comforts in a life 

So sad as mine—a fond and faithful wife. 

My gentle mother, now a widow, inade 

These strong attempts to guide me or persuade. 


“Much time is lost,’ she said, * but yet my son 
May, in the race of life, have much to run; 
‘When I am gone, thy life to thee will seem 
Lonely and sad, a melancholy dream; 

Get thee a wife—I will not say to love, 

But one, a friend in thy distress to prove ; 

One who will kindly help thee to sustain 

‘Thy spirit’s burden in its hours of pain ; 

Suy, will you marry ?—I in haste replied, 

‘ And who would be the self-devoted bride? 
There is a‘melancholy power that reigns 
‘Tyrant within me—who would hear his chains, 
And hear them clicking every wretched hour, 
With will to aid me, but without the power ? 
But if such one were found with easy mind, 
Who would not ask for raptures. I'm resign’d. 





*'T is quite enough, my gentle mother cried, 
* We leave the raptures, and will find the bride’ 


‘There was a lady near us, quite discreet, 
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She in our walks would sometimes take my arm, 
But had no foolish fluttering or alarm ; 

She wish’d no heart to wound, no truth to prove, 
And seem’d, like me, as one estranged from love ; 
My mother praised her, and with so much skill, 
She gave a certain bias to my will; 

But calm indeed our courtship; I profess’d 

A due regard—My mother did the rest}... _ 
Who soon declared that we should love, and grow 
As fond a couple as the world could show ; 

‘And talk’d of boys and girla with so much glee, 
That I began to wish the thing could be. 


Still when the day that soon would come wes name 
I felt a cold fit, and was half ashamed ; ~ 

But we too far proceeded to revoke,* 

And had been much too serious for a joke. 

I shook away the fear that man annoys, 

And thought a little of the girls and boys. 


A week remain’d,—for seven succeeding daya 
Nor man nor woman might control my ways; 
For seven dear nights I might to rest retire 
At my own time, and none the cause require ; 
For seven blest days I might go in and out, 
And none demand, ‘ Sir, what are you about ?” 
For one whole week I might at will discourse 
On any subject, with a freeman’s force. 


Thus while I thought, I utter’d, as men sing 

In under-voice, reciting ‘ With this ring,’ 

That when the hour should come, I might no 
dread 

These, or the words that follow’d, ‘I thee wed.’ 


Such was my state of mind, exulting now 

And then depress’d—I cannot tell you how— 
When a poor lady, whom her friends could send 
On any message, a convenient friend, 

Who had all feelings of her own o’ercome, 

And could pronounce to any man his doom ; 
Whose heart indeed was marble, but whose face 
Assumed the look adapted to the case ; 

Enter’d my room, commission'd to assuage 
What was forescen, my sorrow and my rage. 


It scem'd the lady whom I could prefer, 

And could my much-loved freedom lose for her, 
Had bold attempts, but not successful, made, 
The heart of some rich cousin to invade ; 
Who, half resisting, half complying, kept 

A cautious distance, and the busineas slept. 


This prudent swain his own importance knew, 
And swore to part the now affianced two: 

Fill'd with insidious purpose, forth he went, 
Profess’d his love, and woo’d her to consent : 
‘Ah! were it trae!" she sigh'd; he boldly swore 
His love sincere, and mine was sought ne more. 


All this the witch at dreadful length reveal'd, 
And begg’d me calmly to my fate to yield: 

Much pains she took engagements old to state, 
And hoped te hear me curse my cruel fate, 
Threat’ning wy luckless life; and thought it strange 
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- But there was nothing in the eye amiss, 
And the beart calmly bore a stroke like this; 
Not so my mother ; though of gentle kind, 

* She could no mercy for the creature find. 


‘Vile plot!’ she said But, madam, if they plot, 
, And you would have revenge, disturb them not.’ 


“What can we do, my son ?’— Consult our case, 
And do just nothing, madam, if you please.’ 


‘What will be said ?.—* We need not that discuss ; 
. Our friends and neighbours will do that for us.’ 


“Do yottxo lightly, son, your loss sustain !—? 
‘N@y, my dear madam, but I count it gain.’ 


‘The world will blame us sure, if We be still’— 
‘And, if we stir, you may be sure it will.’ 


Not to such loss your father had agreed.’ — 
‘No, for my father’s had been loss indeed, 


With gracious smile my mother gave assent, 
And let th’ affair slip by with much content. 


Same old dispute, the lover meant should rise, 
Some point of strife they could not compromise, 
Displeased the squire—he from the ficld withdrew, 
Not quite conceal’d, not fully placed in view; 

But half advancing, half retreating, kept 

At his old distance, and the business slept. 


Six years had past, and forty cre the six, 

When Time began to play his usual tricks: 

The locks, once comely in a virgin’s sight, 

Locks of pure brown display'd th’ encroaching 
white ; 

The blood, once fervid, now to cool began, 

And Time’s strong pressure to subduc the man: 

I rode or walk'd as I was wont before, 

But now the bounding spirit was no more; 

‘A moderate pace would now my body heat, 

A walk of moderate length distress my fect. 

I show’d my stranger-guest those hills sublime, 

Bat said, ‘the view is poor, we need not climb.” 

At a friend’s mansion I began to dread 

‘The cold neat parlour, and the gay glazed bed; 

At home I felt a more decided taste, 

‘And must have all things in my order placed; 

I ceased to hunt, my horses pleased me less, 

My dinner more; I Jearn’d to play at chess; 

1 took my dog and gun, but saw the brute 

Was disappointed that I did not shoot ; 

My morning walks I now could bear to lose, 

And bless'd the shower that gave me not to choose: 

Jn fact, I felt a languor stealing on; 

The active arm, the agile hand were gone ; 

Sinall daily actions into habits grew, 

And new dislike to forms and fashion new ; 

1 loved my trees in order to dispose, 

I number'd peaches, look’d how stocks arose, 

Told the same story oft—in short, began to prose. 


My books were changed ; I now preferr’d the trath 
To the light reading of unsettled youth ; 
Novels gee: tedious, but by choice or chance, 
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‘There is an age, we know, when tales of love 
Form the sweet pabulum our hearts approve ; 
Then as we read we feel, and are indced, 

We judge th’ heroic men of whom we read; 

But im our after life these fancies fail, 

We cannot be the heroes of the tale; 

The parts that Cliffords, Mordaunts, Bevilles play 
We cannot,—cannot be so smart and gay, 


But all the mighty deeds and matchless powers 
Of errant knights we never fancied ours, 

And thus the prowess of each gifted knight 
Must at all times create the same delight ; 
Lovelace a forward youth might hope to seem, 
But Lancelot never,—that he could not dream; 
Nothing reminds us in the magic page 

Of old romance, of our declining age: 

If once our fancy mighty dragons slew, 

This is no more than fancy now can do; 

But when the heroes of a novel come, 
Conquer'd and conquering, to a drawing-room, 
We no more feel tho vanity that sees 

Within ourselves what we admire in these, 
And so we leave the modern tale, to fly 

From realm to realm with Tristram or Sir Guy. 


Not quite a Quixote, I could not suppose 

That queens would call me to subdue their foes; 
But, by a voluntary weakness sway’d, 

When fancy cail’d, J willingly obey'd. 


Such I became, and I believed my heart 

Might yet be pierced by some peculiar dart 

Of right heroic kind, and I could prove 

Fond of some peerless nymph that deign’d to love 
Some high-soul'd virgin, who had spent ber time 
Tn studies grave, heroic and sublime ; 

Who would not like me less that I had spent 
Years eight and forty, just the age of Kent ; 
But not with Kent’s discretion, for I grew 

Fond of creature whom my fancy drew; 

A kind of beings who are never found 

On middle-earth, but grow on fairy-ground, 


These found I not; but I had luck to find 

A mortal woman of this fairy kind; 

A thin, tall, upright, serious, slender maid, 

Who in my own romantic regions stray’d; 
From the world's glare to this sweet vale retired, 
To dwell unseen, unsullied, unadmired ; 

Tn al! her virgin excellence, above 

‘The gaze of crowds, and hopes of vulgar love. 


We spoke of noble deeds in happier times, 

Of glorious virtues, of debasing crimes: 
Warm was the season, and the subject too, 
And therefore warm in our discourse we grew, 
Love made such haste, that ere a month was flown 
Since first we met, he had us for his own: 
Riches are trifles in a hero’s sight, 

And lead to questions low and unpolite ; 

I nothing said of money or of land, 

But bent my knee, and fondly ask'd her hand , 
And the dear lady, with a grace divine, 

Gave it, and frankly answer'd, ‘it is thine’ 


Our ri 





ing was not to romance confined, 
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Gave to our studies something of its force, 
And made profound and tender our discourse ; 
Our subjects all, and our religion, took 

The grave and solemn spirit of our book : 
And who had seen us walk, or heard us read, 
Would say, ‘these lovers are sublime indeed? 


T knew not why, but when the day was named 
My ardent wishes felt a little tamed ; 

My mother’s sickness then awaked my grief, 
And yet, to own the truth, was some relief; 

It left uncertain that decisive time 

‘hat made my feelings nervous and sublime. 


Still all was kindness, and at morn and eve 

I made a visit, talk’d, and took my leave : 

Kind were the lady’s looks, her eyes were bright, 

And swam, I thought, in exquisite delight ; 

A lovely red suffused the virgin cheek, 

And spoke more plainly than the tongue could 
speak ; 

Plainly all seem'd to promise love and joy, 

Nor fear’d we aught that might our bliss destroy. 





Engaged by business, { one morn delay’d 
My usual call on the accomplish'd maid ; 
But soon, that small impediment removed, 

T paid the visit that decisive proved ; 

For the fair lady had, with grieving heart, 
So I believed, retired to sigh apart ; 

I saw her friend, and begg'd her to cutreat 
My gentle nymph her sighing swain to meet. 


The gossip gone—What demon, in his spite 

To love and man, could my frail mind excite, 
And lead me curious on, against all sense of right? 
There met my eye, unclosed, a closet's door— 
Shame! how could I the secrets there explore? 
Pride, honour, friendship, love, condemn’d the deed, 
And yet, in spite of all, F could proceed ! 

I went, f saw—Shall I describe the hoard 

OF precious worth in seal’d deposits stored 

OF sparkling hues? Enongh—enongh is told, 

°T is not for man such mysteries to unfold. 





Thos far I dare—Whene’cr those orbits swam 

In that blue liquid that restrain’d their flame, 

As showers the sunbearns—when the crimson glow 
Of the red rose o’erspread those cheeks of snow, 
1 saw, but not the causc—'t was not the red 

Of transient blush that o'er her face was spread ; 
°T was not the lighter red, that partly streaks 

The Catherine pear, that brighten’d o'er her cheeks, 
Nor scarlet blush of shame—but such disclose 
‘The velvet petals of the Austrian rose 

When first unfolded, warm the glowing hue, 

Nor cold as rouge, but deepening on the view: 
Such were those checks—the causes unexplored 
Were now detected in that secret hoard ; 

And ever to that rich recess would turn 

My mind, and cause for such effect discern, 

Such was my fortune, O! my friends, and such 
‘The end of lofty hopes that grasp'd too much, 
This was, indeed, a trying time in life, 


J lost at once a mother and a wife ; 
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“Bat,” said the squire, “did thus your courtship 
cease? 

Resign'd your mistress her betroth’d in peace 7”-— 

“ Yes; and had sense her feelings to restrain, 

Nor ask'd me once my conduct to explain ; 

But me she saw those swimming eyes explore, 

And explanation she required no more: 

Friend to the jast, I left her with regret— 


Nay, leave her not, for we are neighbours yet. 


These views extinct, I travell'd, not with taste, 
But so that time ran wickedly to waste; 

I penn’d some notes, and might a book have made, 
But I had no connexion with the trade; 
Bridges and churches, towers and halls, P’saw, 
Maids and madonnas, and could skeich and diuw: 
Yes, I had made a book, but that my pride 

In the not making was more gratified. 


There was one fecling upon foreign ground, 
That more distressing than the rest was found ; 
That though with joy I should my country see, 
There none had pleasure in expecting me. 


I now was sixty, but could walk and eat; 

My food was pleasant, and my slumbers sweet; 
But what could urge me at a day so late 

To think of women ?—my unlucky fate. 

It was not sudden; I had no alarms, 

But was attack’d when resting on my arms; 

Like the poor soldier ; when the battle raged 

The man escaped, though twice or thrice engaged, 
But when it ended, in a quiet spot 

He fell, the victim of a random-shot. 


With my good friend the vicar oft I spent 

‘The evening hours in quict, as I meant : 

He was a friend in whom, although untried 

By aught severe, I found I could confide ; 

A pleasant,’sturdy disputant was he, 

Who had a daughter—such the Fates deerce, 

To prove how weak is man—poor yiclding man, 
like me, 


t 

Time after time the maid went out and in, 
Ere love was yet beginning to begin ; 
The first awakening proof the early doubt, 
Rose from observing she went in and out. 
My friend, though careless, seem’d my mind to 

explore, 
‘Why do you Igok so often at the door?” 
I then was cautious, but it did no good, 
For she, at least, my meanings understood ; 
But to the viear nothing she convey’d 
Of what she thought—she did not feel afraid. 


I must confess, this creature in her mind 

Nor face had beauty that a man would blind 3 
No poet of her matchless charms would write, 
Yet sober praise they fairly would excite : 

She was a creature form’d man’s heart to make 
Serenely happy, not to pierce and shake; 

If she were tried for breaking human hearts, 
Men would acquit her—she had not the arts; 
Yet without art, at first without design, 

She soon became the arhitrece nf minne 
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* Women possess when they behold a man 


Whom they can tease, and are assured they can; 

Then ‘tie their soul's delight and pride to reign 

Over the fond slave, to giye him ease or pain, 

And stretch and loose by turns the weighty view- 
less chain. 


Thoagh much she knew, yet nothing could she 
prove ; 

Thad nat yet confess’d the crime of love ; 

But in an hour when guardian-angels sleep, 

I fail'd the secret of my soul to keep; 

a fitxhen I saw the triumph in those eyes 

That sjvke—' Ay, now you are indecd iny prize.’ 

T adnost thought I saw compassion, too, 

For all the cruel things she meant, to do. 

Well I can call to mind the managed air 

That gave no comfort, that brought no despair, 

That in a dubious balance held the mind, 

To each side turning, never much inclined. 


She spoke with kindness—thought the honour high, 
And knew not how to give a fit reply 5 

She could not, would not, dared not, must not deem 
Such language proof of aught but my esteem ; 

It made her proud—she never could forget 

My partial thoughts,—she felt her much in debt : 
She who had never in her life indulged 

The thought of hearing what I now divulged, 

I who had seen 80 many and so much,— 

It was an honour—she would deem it such : 

Our different years, indeed, would put an end 

‘To other views, but still her father's friend 

To her, she humbly hoped, would his regard extend. 


‘Thus saying nothing, all she meant to say, 

She play’d the part the sex delights to play ; 

Now by some act of kindness giving scope 
o the new workings of excited hope, 

‘Then by an air of something like disdain, 

But searcely seen, repelling it again ; 

‘Then for a season, neither cold nor kind, 

She kept a sort of balance in the mind, 

And, as his pole a dancer on the ope, 

The equal poise on both sides kept me up, 
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Is it not strange that man can fairly view 
Pursuit like this, and yet his point pursue? 
While he the folly fairly will confess, 

And even feel the-danger of success ? 

But so it is, and nought the Circes care 

How ill their victims with their Poison fare, 
When thus they trifle, and with quiet soul 
Mix their ingredients in the maddening bowl, 
Their high regard, the softness of their air, 
‘The pitying grief that saddens at a prayer, 
Their grave petitions for the peace of inind 
That they determine you shail never find, 
And all their vain amazement that a man 
Like you should love—they wonder how you can. 


For months the idler play’d her wicked part, 

Then fairly gave the secret of her heart, 

‘She hoped’—I now the smiling gipsy view— 

* Her fathicr’s friend would be her lover’s too, 
zie T i too, © 
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‘But I was good’—I knew not, I was weak, 
And spoke as love directed me to speak, 


When in my arms their boy and girl I take, 

I feel a fondness for the mother’s sake; 

But though the dears some softening thoughts ¢ 
cite, 

I have no wishes for the father’s right. 


Now all is quiet, and the mind sustains 
Its proper comforts, its befitting pains ; 
The heart reposes; it has had its share 
Of love, as much as it could fairly bear, 
And what is left in life, that now demands its care 


For 0! my friends, if this were all indeed, 

Could we believe that nothing would succced ; 

Tf all were but this daily dose of life, 

Without a care or comfort, child or wife ; 

These walks for health with nothing more in view 

‘This doing nothing, and with labour too; 

This frequent asking when 't is time to dine, 

This daily dozing o'er the news and wine; 

This age’s riddle, when each day appears 

So very long, so very short the years; 

If this were all—but let me not suppose— 

What then were life! whose virtues, trials, ‘woes, 

Would slecp th’ eternal sleep, and there the scene 
would close, 


This cannot be—but why has Time a pace 
That seems unequal in our mortal race ? 
Quick is that pace in early life, but slow, 
Tedious, and heavy, as we older grow; 

But yet, though slow, the movements are alike, 
And with no force upon the memory strike, 
And therefore tedious as we find them all, 
They leave us nothing we in view recall ; 

But days that we so dull and heavy knew 

Arc now as moments passing in review, 

And hence arises ancient men's report, 

That days are tedious, and yet years are short.” 





BOOK XI. 





THE MAID'S STORY. 


A Mother's Advice—Trials for a young Lady— 
Ancient Lovers—The Mother a Wife-—Grand. 
mamma—Genteel Economy—Frederick, a young 
Collegian—Grandmamma dies—Retreat’ with 
Biddy—Comforts of the Poor—Return Home— 
Death of the Hushand—Nervons Disorders— 
Conversion—Frederick a Teacher—Retreat to 
Sidmouth—Self-examination—The Mother dies 
Frederick a Soldier—Retirement with aFriend 
—Their Happiness how interrupted—Frederick 
an Actor—Is dismissed and supported—A last 
Adventure. 


Tiare days remain’d their friend, and then again 
The Brothers left, themselves to entertain ; 
When spake the younser—* It would nleaco me 
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And our attention would be nobly paid 
‘Thus to compare the Bachelor and Maid.” 


“Frank as she is,” replied the squire, “ nor one 
Is more disposed to show what she has done 
With time, or time with her; yet all her care 
And every trial she might not declare 

‘To one a'stranger ; but to me, her friend, 

She has the story of these trials penn’d ; 
These shalt thou hear, for well the maid 1 know, 
And will her efforts and her conquests show. 
Jacques is abroad, and we alone shall dine, 
And then to give this lady's tale be mine; 
Thou wilt attend to this good spinster’s life, 
And grieve and wonder she is not a wife; 

But if we judge by either words or looks, 

Her mode of life, her morals, or her books, 
Her pure devotion, unaffected sense, 

Her placid aid, her mild benevolence, 

Her gay good humour, and her manners free, 
She is as happy as a maid can be; 

Tf as a wife, I know not, and decline 

Question like this, till I can judge of thine.” 


‘Then from a sccret hoard drew forth the squire 

His tale, and said, “ Attention I require— 

My verse you may condemn, my theme you must 
admire,” 





I to your kindness speak, let that prevail, 
And of my frailty judge as beings frail—— 


My father dying, to my mother left 

An infant charge, of all things else bereft ; 

Poor, but experienced in the world, she knew 
‘What others did, and judged what she could do; 
Beauty she justly weigh'd, was never blind 

To her own interest, and she read mankind : 
She view’d my person with approving glance, 
And judged the way my fortune to advance ; 
Taught me betimes that person to improve, 

And made a lawful merchandize of love ; 

Bade me my temper in subjection keep, 

And not permit my vigilance to sleep; 

I was not one, a miss, who might presume 

Now to be crazed by mirth, now sunk in gloom; 
Nor to be fretful, vapourish, or give way 

To spleen and anger, as the wealthy may ; 

But I must please, and all I felt of pride, 
Contempt, and hatred, I must cast aside. 


« Have not one friend,” my mother cried, “ not one; 
That bane of our romantic triflers shun ; 

Suppose her truc, can she afford you aid? 
Suppose her false, your purpose is betray’d; 

And then in dubious points, and matters nice, 
How can you profit by a child's advice ? 

While you are writing on from post to post, 
‘Your hour is over, and a man is lost ; 

Girls of their hearts are scribbling ; their desires, 
And what the folly of the heart requires, 

Dupes to their dreams—but I the truth impart, 
You cannot, child, afford to have a heart ; 

Think nothing of it: to yourself be true, 








Or, worse than either, has a bosom fill’d 
With soft emotions, and with raptures thrill’d. 


Read not too much, nor write in verse or prose, 
For then you make the dull and foolish focs ; 
Yet those who do, deride not nor condemn, 

It is not safe to raise up foes in them ; 

For though they harm you not, as biockheads-do 
There is some malice in the scribbling crew.” 


Such her advice; full hard with her had dealt 

‘The world, and she the usage keenly felt. 

“Keep your good name,” she said, “and that t 
keep é x 

You must not suffer vigilance to sleep: 

Some have, perliaps, the name of chaste retain’d, 

When nought of chastity itself remain’d ; 

But there is danger—few have means to blind 

The keen-eyed world, and none to make it kind, 


And one thing more—to free yourself from foes 
Never a secret to your friend disclose ; 

Secrets with girls, like loaded guns with boys, 
Are never valued till they make a noise ; 

To show how trusted, they their power display ; 
To show how worthy, they the trust betray ; 
Like pence in children’s pockets secrets lie 

In female bosoms—they must burn or fly. 


Let not your heart be soften’d; if it be, 

Let not the man his softening influence see ; 

For the most fond will sometimes tyrants prove, 

And wound the bosom where they trace the love. 

But to your fortune look, on that depend 

For your life’s comfort, comforts that attend 

On wealth alone—wealth gone, they have the’ 
end.” 


Such were my mother’s cares to mend my lot, 
And such her pupil they succeeded not. 


It was conceived the person I had then 

Might lead to serious thought some wealthy men, 
Who having none their purpose to oppose 

Would soon be won their wishes to disclose : 

My mother thought I was the very child 

By whom the old and amorous are beguiled ; 

So mildly gay, so ignorantly fair, 

And pure, no doubt, as sleeping infants are: 
Then I had lessons how to look and move, 

And, I repeat, make merchandize of love. 


Thrice it was tried if one so young could bring 

Old wary men to buy the binding ring; 

And on the taper finger, to whose tip 

The fond old swain would press his withering lip, 

Place the strong charm :—and one would win m 
heart 

By re-assuming youth—a trying part; 

Girls, he supposed, all knew the young were bolc 

And he would show that spirit in the old; 

In boys they loved to hear the rattling tongue, 

And he would talk as idly as the young; 

He knew the vices our Lotharios boast, 
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Not as the drunkenness of slaves to prove 


Such was the lover of a simple maid, 





Vice hateful, but that secing, I might love. Who scem'd to call his logic to his aid, 
- He drove me out, and I was pleased to see And to mean something: I will not pretend 

Care of hi:nsclf, it served as care for me; ‘Yo judge the purpose of my reasoning friend, 

For he would tell me, that he should not spare Who was dismiss'd, in quiet to complain 

Man, horse, or casriage, if I were not there: That so much labour was bestow’d in vain, 

Provoked at last, my malice I obey'd, ; 

Ant smiling said, “ Sir, Iam not afraid.” And now my mother seem’d disposed to try 


A life of reason and tranquillity ; 
This check'd his spirit; but he said, “Could you | Ere this, her health and spirits were the best, 
Have charge so rich, you would be careful tov.” | Hers the day's trifling, and the nightly rest ; 
But something new was in her mind instill'd; 
Ungquiet thoughts the matron bosom fill’d ; 
For five-and-forty peaceful years she bore 
Her placid looks, and dress becoming wore: 
She could a compliment with pleasure take, 
But no absurd impression could it make. 
Now were her nerves disorder’d; she was weak, 
And must the help of a physician seek ; 
A Scotch physician, who had just began 
To settle near us, quite a graceful man, 
And very clever, with a soft address, 
That would his meaning tenderly express, 


~é-nd he, indeed, so very slowly drove, 
That we dismiss'd the over-cautious love. 


My next admirer was of equal age, 
\ And wish’d the chiki’s affection -to engage, 
And keep the fluttering bird a victim in his cage : 
He had no portion of his rival’s glee, 
But gravely praised the gravity in me; 
Religious, moral, both in word and deed, 
But warmly disputatious in his creed : 
Wild in his younger time, as we were told, 
And therefore like a penitent when old. 


Strange ! he should wish a lively gir) to look Sick as my mother scem'd, when he inquired 
Upon the methods his repentance took. If she was ill, he found her well attired ; 

She purchased wares so showy and so fine, 
Then he would say, he was no more a rake The venders all belicved th’ indulgence mine : 
To squander money for his passions’ sake ; But 1, who thrice was woo’d, had lovers three, 
Yet, upon proper terms, as man discreet, Must now again a very infunt be; 
He with my mother was disposed to treat, While the good lady, twenty years a wife, 
‘To whom he told, “ the price of beauty fell Was to decide the colour of his life: 
In every market, and but few could sell ; And she decided. She was wont t’ appear 
‘That trade in India, once alive and brisk, To these uncqual marriages severe ; 


Was overdone, and scarcely worth the risk.” Her thoughts of such with energy she told, 
Then stopp’d to speak of board, and what for life | Ang was repulsive, dignified, ari Gold H : 
A wife would cost——if he should take a wife. | But now, like monarchs weary of a throne, 


Hardly he bargain’d, and so much desired, She would no longer reign—at least alone. 


That we demurr'd; and he, displeased, retired. “ 


She gave her pulse, and, with a manner sweet, 
Wish’d him to feel how kindly they could beat ; 
And 'tis a thing quite wonderful to tell 

How soon he understood them, and how well. 


And now I hoped to rest, nor act again 
The paltry part for which I felt disdain, 
When a third lover came within our view, 
And somewhat differing from the former two; 
He had been much abroad, and he had seen 
‘The world’s weak side, and read the hearts of men 4 
But ali, it seem'd, this study could produce, 
Was food for spleen, derision, and abuse ; 
He levell’d all, as one who had intent 
To clear the vile and spot the innocent ; 
He praised my sense, and said I ought to be 
From girl's restraint and nursery maxims free; 
He praised my mother; but he judged her wrong: 
To keep us from th’ admiring world so long ; 
He praised himself; and then his vices named, 
* And call’d them follies, and was not ashamed. 


Now, when she married, I from home was sent, 
With grandmamma to keep perpetual Lent ; 
For she would take me on conditions cheap, 
For whiat we scarcely could a parrot keep : 

A trifle added to the daily fare 7 
Would feed a maiden who must learn to spare. 


With grandmamma I lived in perfect ease; 
Consent to starve, and I was sure to please. 

Full well I knew the painful shifts we made 
Expenses all to lessen or evade, 

And tradesmen’s flinty hearts to soften and per- 


He more than hinted that the lessons taught sande: ; 

By priests were all with superstition fraught; Poor grandmamma among the gentry dwelt 
And I must think them for the crowd design'd, Of a small town, and all the honour felt; 
Not to alarm the free and liberal mind. Shrinking from all approaches to disgrace 


F ey : That might be mark’d in so genteel a place ; 
Wisdom with him was virtue. They were wrong | Where every daily deed, as soon as done, 
And weak, he said, who went not with the throng ;} Ran through the town as fast as it could run:— 
Man must his passions order and restrain At dinners what annear’d—et cards who lost nc wen: 





~ Proud man was he, and when the bill was paid, 
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‘And you would judge that she in scandal dealt 
‘Who told on what we fed, or how we felt. 


We had a little maid, some four feet bigh, 
Who was employ’d our household stores to buy; | 
For she would weary every man in trade, i 
And tease t’ assent whom she could not persuade. 


Methinks I sec her, with her pigmy light, 
Precede her mistress in a moonless night ; 

From the small lantern throwing through the street 
The dimm’d effulgence at her lady’s fect; 

What time she went to prove her well-known skill 
With rival friends at their beloved quadrillc. 


“ And how's your pain?” inquired the gentle maid, 
For that was asking if with luck she play’d ; 

And this she answer’d as the cards decreed, 

“O Biddy! ask not—very bad indeed ;” 

Or, in more cheerful tone, from spirit light, 
“Why, thank you, Biddy, pretty well to-night.” 


The good old lady often thought me vain, 

And of my dress would tenderly complain ; 

But liked my taste in food of every kind, 

As from all grossness, like her own, refined : 
Yet when she hinted that on herbs and bread 
Girls of my age and spirit should be fed, 
Whate’er my age had borne, my flesh and blood, 
Spirit and strength, the interdict withstood ; 

But though I might the frugal soul offend 

Of the good matron, now my only friend, 

And though her purse suggested rules so strict, 
Her love could not the punishment inflict : 

She sometimes watch’d the morsel with a frown, 
And sigh’d to see, but let it still go down. 





Our butcher’s bill, to me a monstrous sum, 
‘Was such, that summon’d, he forbore to come : 


He put the money in his bag and play'd, 
Jerking it up, and catching it again, 

And poising in his hand in pure disdain ; 
While the good lady, awed by man so proud, 
And yet disposed to have her claims allow’d, 
Balanced between humility and pride, 

Stood a fall'n empress at the butcher’s side, 
Praising his meat as delicate and nice. 
“ Yes, madam, yes! if people pay the price.” 





So lived the lady, and so murmur'd I, 

In all the grief of pride. and poverty : 

‘Twice in the year there came a note to tell 

How well mamma, who hoped the child was well ; 
It was not then a pleasure to be styled, 

By a mamma of such experience, Child! 

But I suppress’d the feelings of my pride, 

Or other feelings set them all aside. 


There was a youth from college, just the one 

I judged mamma would value as a son; 

He was to me good, handsome, learn'd, genteel, 
I cannot now what then I thought reveal ; 

Bat, in a word, he was the very youth 

Who told me what I judged tle very truth, 
That love like his and charms like mine agreed, 
For all description they must both exceed : 

Yet scarcely can I throw a smile on things 

So painful, but that Time his comfort brines. 





Or rather throws oblivion on the mind, 
For we are more forgetfal than resign'd, 


We both were young, had heard of love and reac 
And could see nothing in the thing to dread, 
But like a simple pair our time employ’d 

In pleasant views to be in time enjoy'd; 

When Frederick came, the kind old lady smiled 
To sce the youth so taken with her child; 

A nice young man, who came with unsoil’d feet 
Tu her best room, and neither drank nor eat: 
Alas ! he planted in a vacant breast : 
The hopes and fears that robb’d it of its rest-—~ 


All now appear’d so right, so fair, so just, 
We surely might the lovely prospect trust ; 
Alas! poor Frederick and his charmer found 
That they were standing on fallacious ground : 
All that the father of the youth could do 

Was donc—and now he must himself’ pursue 
Success in life ; and, honest truth to state, 

He was not fitted for a candidate: 

I, too, had nothing in this world below, 

Save what a Scotch physician could bestow, 
Who for a pittance took my mother's hand, 
And if disposed, what had they to command? 


But these were after fears, nor came t’ annoy 
The tender children in their dreams of. Joy; 
Who talk'd of glebe and garden, tithe and rent, 
And how a fancied income should be spent ; 
What friends, what social parties we should see, 
And live with what genteel economy ; 

In fact, we gave our hearts as children give, 
And thought of living as our neighbours live. 


Now when assured ourselves that all was well, 
"T was right our friends of these designs to tell; 
For this we parted.—Grandmamina, amazed, 
Upon her child with fond compassion gazed ; 
Then pious tears appear’d, but not a word 

In aid of weeping till she cried, “ Good Lord!” 
She then, with hurried motion, sought the stairs, 
And calling Biddy, bade her come to prayers, 


Yet the good lady early in her life 

Was cail’d to vow the duties of a wife; 

She sought the altar by her friends’ advice, 

No free-will offering, but a sacrifice : 

But here a forward girl and eager boy 

Dared talk of life, and turn their heads with joy: 


To my mamma I wrote in just the way 

I felt, and said what dreaming lasses say ;- 

How handsome Frederick was, by all confess’d, 
How well he look’d, how very well he dress’d; 
With learning much, that would for both provide, 
His mother’s darling, and his father's pride ; 

And then he loves me more than mind can guess, 
‘Than heart conceive, or eloquence express, 


No letter came a doubtful mind to ease, 

And, what was worse, no Frederick came to please, 

To college gone—so thought our little maid— 

But not to see me! I was much afraid ; 

J walk’d the garden round, and deeply sigh’d, 

When grandmamma grew faint! and dropt, and 
gdvpat + . 


- A fate so awful and so sudden drove 


* The silver toys that with the tokens slept, 
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All else away, and half extinguish'd love. 


Strange people came; they scarch'd the house 
around, * 

And, vulgar wretches! sold whate’er they found : 

The secret hoards that in the drawers were kept, 


‘The precious heads, the corals with their bells, 
That laid secure, lock’d up in secret cells, 

The costly silk, the tabby, the brocade, 

The very garment for the wedding made, 

(Were brought to sale, with many a jest thercon; 
“Goitlg—a bridal dress—for—Going !—Gone.” 
That ring, dear pledge of early love and true, 
‘Tift to the Wedded finger almost grew, 

Was sold for six and ten-pence toa Jew! 


Great was the fancied worth; but ah! how small 
The sum thus made, and yet how valued all! 
But all that to the shameful service went 

Just paid the bills, the burial, and the rent; 

And I and Biddy, poor deserted maids ! 

Were turn’d adrift to seek for other aids. 


Now left by all the world, as T believed, 

I wonder’d much that I so little grieved ; 

Yet I was frighten’d at the painful view 

Of shiftless want, and saw not what to do: 

In times like this the poor have little dread, 

They can but work, and they shall then be fed; 

And Biddy cheer’d me with'such thoughts as this, 

“You'll find the poor have their enjoyments, Miss!” 

Indeed I saw, for Biddy took me home 

To a forsaken hovel’s cold and gloom ; 

And while my tears in plenteous flow were shed, 

With her own hands she placed her proper bed, 

Reserved for need—A fire was quickly made, 

And food, the purchase for the day, display'd : 

She Ict in air to make the damps retire, 

Then placed her sad companion at her fire; 

She then began her wonted peace to feel, 

She bought her wool, and sought her favourite 
wheel, 

That as she turn’d, she sang with sober glec, 

“Begone, dull Care! I'll have no more with thee ;” 

Then turn’d to me, and bade me weep no more, 

But try and taste the pleasures of the poor. 


When dinner came, on table brown and bare 
Were placed the humbest forms of earthen ware, 
With onc blue dish, on which onr food was placed, 
For appetite provided, not. for taste : 

Llook'd disgusted, having lntely sven 

All so minutely delicate and clean ; 

Yet, as [ sate, I found to my surprise 

A vulgar kind of inclination rise, 

And near my humble friend, and nearer drew, 
Tried the strange food, and was partaker too. 








Twalk’d at eve, but not where I was seen, 

And thought, with sorrow, what can Frederick 
mican ? 

I must not write, F suid, for Lam poor; 

And then I wept till I could weep no more. 





Kind-hedrted Biddy tried my grief to heal, 


% This is a nothing to what others feel; F 


Life has a thousand sorrows worse than this, 
A lover lost is not a fortune, Miss! 
One goes, another comes, and which is best 


\"There is no tclling—set your heart at rest.” 


At night we pray’d—I dare not say a word 


Of our devotion, it was so absurd ; 


And very pious upon Biddy's part, 

But mine were all effusions of the heart; 

While she her angels call'd their peace to shed, 
And bless the corners of our little bed. 

All was a dream ! I said, is this indecd 

To be my life? and thus to lodge and feed, 

To pay for what I have, and work for what I need? 
Must I be poor? and Frederick, if we meet, 
Would not so much as know me in the street? 
Or, as he walk’d with Indies, he would try 

To be engaged as we were passing by— 

And then I wept to think that I should grow 
Like them whom he would be asharned to know. 


On the third day, while striving with my fate, 
And hearing Biddy all its comforts state, 
Talking of all her neighbours, all her schemes, 
Her stories, merry jests, and warning dreams ; 
With tales of mirth and murder! O! the nights 
Past, said the maiden, in such dear delights, 
And I was thinking, can the time arrive 

When J shall thus be humbled, and survive ? 
Then I beheld a horse and handsome gig, 

With the good air, tall form, and come ly wig 
Of Doctor Mackey—I in fear began 

To say, Good heaven preserve me from the man! 
But fears ill reason,—heaven to such a mind 
Had lent a heart compassionate and kind. 


From him J learnt that one had call'd to know 
What with my hand my parents could bestow ; 
And when he Icarn’d the truth, in high disdain 
He told my fate, and home return’d again. 


“Nay, be not grieved, my lovely girl; but few 
Wed the first love, however kind and true; 
Something there comes to break the strongest vow, 
Or mine had been my gentle Mattie now. 

When the good lady died—but let me leave 

All gloomy subjects—'t is not good to grieve.” 


Thus the kind Scotchman soothed me: he sustain’d 
A father’s part, and my submission gain'd : 
Then my affection; and he often told 

My sterner parent that her heart was cold; 

He grew in honour—he obtain'd a name— 

And now a favourite with the place became ; 

To me most gentle, he would condescend 

To read and reason, be the guide and friend ; 
He taught me knowledge of the wholesome kind, 
And fill’d with many a useful trath my mind: 
Life’s common burden daily lighter grew, 

And even Frederick lessen'd in my view; 

Cold and repulsive as he once appear’d, 

He was by cvery generous act endear'd ; 

And, abeye all, that he with ardour fil'd 

‘My soul for truth—a love by him instill'd; 

Till my mamma grew jealous of a maid 

To whom an husband such attention paid: 

Not grossly jealous; but it gave her pain, 

And she oheerved.* Ta made hat danchine wake 
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‘And what his help to one who must not Took 
To gain her bread by poring on a book ?” 


This was distress ; but this, and all beside, 

Was lost in grief—my kinder parent died, 

When praised and loved, when joy and health he 
ave, 

Te sank lamented to an early grave: 

‘Then love and wo—the parent and the child, 

Lost in one grief, allied and reconciled. 


‘Yet soon a will, that left me half his worth, 

‘To the same spirit gave a second birth: 

But 't was a mother's spleen; and she indeed 

Was sick, and sad, and had of comfort need; 

I watch'd the way her anxious spirit took, 

And often found her musing o’er a book ; 

She changed her dress, her church, her priest, her 
prayer, 

Join'd a new sect, and sought her comforts there ; 

Some strange coarse people came, and were so free 

In their addresses, they offended me; 

But my mamma threw all her pride away— 

More humble she as more assuming they. 


“And what,” they said, as having power, “ are now 
The inward conflicts? do you strive? and how 2” 
‘Themselves confessing thoughts so new and wild, 
I thought them like the visions of a child. 

“ Could we,” they ask, “ our best good deeds con- 

demn? 

And did we long to touch the garment’s hem? 
And was it so with us? for so it was with them.” 


A younger few agsumed a softer part, 

And tried to shake the fortress of my heart ; 
To this my pliant mother lent her aid, 

And wish’d the winning of her erring maid: 
I was constrain’d her female friends to hear ; 
But suffer’d not a bearded couvert near : 
Though more than one attempted, with their whine, | 
And “ Sister! sister! how that heart of thine ?” 
But this was freedom I for ever check’d: 

Mine was a heart no brother could affect. 


But “ would I hear the preacher, and reccive 

The dropping dew of his discourse at evc ? 

‘The soft, sweet words?” I gave two precious hours 
To hear of gifts and graces; helps and powers; 
When a pale youth, who should dismiss the flock, 
Gave to my bosom an electric shock. 

While in that act he look’d upon my face 

As one in that all-equalizing place : 

Nor, though he sought me, would he lay aside 
Their cold, dead freedom, or their dull, sad pride. 


Of his conversion he with triumph spoke, 
Before he orders from a bishop took : 

Then how his father's anger he had braved, 
And, safe himself, his erring neighbours saved. 
Me he rejoiced a sister to behold 

Among the members of his favourite fold; 

He had not sought me, the availing call 
Demanded all his Jove, and had it ail; 

But, now thns met, it must be beaven’s design. 
Indeed ! I thought, it never shall be mine; 
Yes, we must wed. He was not rich: and I 









But it sufficed. Of his conversion then 

He told, and labours in converting men ; 

For he was chosen all their bands among— 
Another Daniel! honour'd, though so young. 


; He calf'd me sister: show'd me that he knew 


What I possess’d; and told what it would do. 

My looks, I judge, express’d my full disdain, 

But it was given to the man in vain: ° 

They preach till they are proud, and pride distur 
the brain. 


Is this the youth once timid, mild, polite? 
How odious now, and sick’ning to the sight!—* 
Proud that he sees, and yet so truly blind, 

With all this blight and mildew on the mind !- 


Amazed, the sofemn creature heard me vow 
That I was not disposed to take him now. 


“Then, art thou changed, fair maiden? change 
thy heart 2” 
I answered, “ No; but I perceive thou art.” 


Still was my mother sad, her nerves relax'd, 
And our small income for advice was tax’d, 
When J, who long'd for change and freedom, crie 
Let sea and Sidmnouth’s balmy air be tried; 

And so they were, and every neighbouring scene 
‘That make the bosom, like the clime, serene, 
Yet were her teachers loth to yicld assent ; 

And not without the warning voice we went; 
And there was seeret counsel all unknown 

To me—but I had counsel of my own. 


And now there pass’d a portion of my time 

In ease delicious, and in joy sublime— 

With friends endear'd by kindness-—with delight,~ 
In all that could the fecling mind excite, 

Or please, excited, walks in every place 

Where we could pleusure find and beauty trace, 


jOr views at night, where on the rocky steep 


Shines the full moon, or glitters on the deep, 


Yes, they were happy days; but they are fled! 
All now are parted—part are with the dead! 
Still it is pleasure, though ‘tis mix'd with pain, 
To think of joys that cannot live again ! 

Here cannot live; but they excite desire 

Of purer kind, and heavenly thoughts inspire! 


And now my mother, weaken’d in her mind, 
Her will, subdued before, to me resign’d. 
Wean'd from her late directors, by degrees 
She sank resign'd, and only sought for ease; 
In a2 small town upon the coast we fix'd, 
Nor in amusement with associates mix’d. 
My years—but other mode will I pursue, 
And count my time by what I sought to do. 


And was that mind at ease? could I avow 

That no once leading thoughts engaged me now 
Was J convinced th’ enthusiastic man 

Had ruin'd what the loving boy began ? 


4 


T answer doubting—I could still detect 
Feelings too soft—yet him I could reject— 
Feelings thet came when I had least emolov. 
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When I was pacing lonely in the rays 

Of a full moon, in lonely walks and ways— 
When I was sighing o’er a tale’s distress, 
And paid attention to my Bible lesa, 


These found, I sought my remedies for these; 
I suffer’d common things my mind to please, 
And common pleasures: seldom walk’d alone, 
Nor when the moon upon the waters shone ; 
But then my candles lit, my window closed, 
My needle took, and with my neighbours prosed : 
And in one year—nay, ere the end of one, 
My labour ended, and my love was done. 

> 


My heart at rest, I boldly look'’d within, 

are! dared to ask it of its secret sin; 

Alas! with pride it answer’d, “ Look around, 
And tell me where a better heart is found.” , 
And then I traced my virtues: O! how few, 
In fact, they were, and yet how vain I grew! 
Thought of my kindness, condescension, ease, 
My will, my wishes, nay, my power to please. 
I judged me prudent, rational, discreet, 

And void of folly, falsehood and deceit. 

Iread, not lightly, as I some had known, 

But made an author’s meaning all my own: 
In short, what lady could a poet choose 

As a superior subject for his muse ? 


So said my heart, and Conscience straight replied— 
“Tsay the matter is not fairly tried: 

Lam offended, hurt, dissatisfied : 

First of the Christian graces, let me see 

‘What thy pretensions to humility ? 

Art thou prepared for trial? Wilt thou say 

1am this being, and for judgment pray ? 

And with the gallant Frenchman, wilt thou ery, 
When to thy dodge presented, thus am I— 

‘Thus was I form'd—these talents I possess’d— 
So I employ’d them—and thou know’st the rest.” 


Thus Conscience; and she then a picture drew, 
And bade me think and tremble at the view. 
One I beheld—a wife, a mother—go 

To gloomy scenes of wickedness and wo; 

She sought her way through all things vile and base, 
And made a prison a religious place : 

Fighting her way—the way that angels fight 
With powers of darkness—to let in the light; 
Tell me, my heart, hast thou auch victory won 
As this, a sinner of thy sex, has done, 

And calls herself a sinner? What art thou? 

And where thy praise and exaltation now ? 

Yet is she tender, delicate, and nice, 

And shrinks from all depravity and vice ; 

Shrinks from the ruffian gaze, the savage gloom, 
‘That reign where guilt and misery find an home : 
Guilt chain’d, and misery purchased; and with them 
All we abhor, abominate, condemn— 

The look of scorn, the scowl, th’ insulting leer 
OF shame, all fix’d on her who ventures here : 
Yet all she braved! she kept her stedfast eye 
On the dear cause, and brush’d the baseness by. 


* So would a mother press her darling child 
Close to her breast, with tainted tags defiled. 
But thew hast talents truly! say the ten: 

ome, let us look at their improvement then, 


What hast thou done to aid thy suffering Rind, 
To help the sick, the deaf, the lame, the blind? 
Hast thou not spent thy intellectual force 

On books abstruse, in critical discourse 7 
Wasting in useless energy thy days, 

And idly listening to their common praise, 
Who can a kind of transient fame dispense, 
And say—“ a woman of exceeding sense.” 


‘Thus tried, and failing, the suggestions fled, 
And a corrected spirit reign’d instead. 


My mother yet was living; but the flame 
Of life now flash’d, and fainter then became ; 
T made it pleasant, and was pleased to see 

A parent looking as a child to me. 


And now our humble place grew wond’rous gay; 

Came gallant persons in their red array : 

All strangers welcome there, extremely welcome 
they. 

When in the church I saw inquiring eyes 

Fix’d on my face with pleasure and surprise; 

And soon e knocking at my door was heard; 

And soon the lover of my youth appear'd— 

Frederick, in all his glory, glad to meet, 

And say, “ his happiness was now complete.” 


He told his flight from superstitious zeal ; 

But first what torments he was doom’d to feel :— 
“The tender tears he saw from women fall— 
The strong persuasions of the brethren all— 

‘The threats of crazed enthusiasts, bound to keep 
The struggling mind, and awe the straying sheep— 
From these, their love, their curses, and their creed, 
Was I by reason and exertion freed.” 


Then, like a man who often had been told 
And was convinced success attends the bold, 
His former purpose he renew'd, and swore 
He never loved me half so well before : 
Before he felt a something to divide 

The heart, that now had not a love beside. 


In earlier times had I myself amused, 

And first my swain perplex’d, and then refased ; 
Cure for conceit ;—but now in purpose grave, 
Strong and decisive the reply I gave. 

Still he would come, and talk as idlers do, 

Both of his old associates and his new; 

Those who their dreams and reveries receive 
For facts, and those who would not facts believe, 


He now conceived that truth was hidden, placed 

He knew not where, she never could be traced ; 

“ But that in every place, the world around, 

Might some resemblance of the nymph be found : 

Yet wise men knew these shadows to be vain, 

Such as our true philosophers disdain,— 

They laugh to see what vulgar minds pursue— 
ith, as a mistress, never in their view— 

But there the shadow flies, and that, they cry, is 
true.” 


Thus, at the college and the meeting train’d, 
My lover seem’d his acmé to have gain’d; 
With some compassion I essay'd a cure: 
“Tf truth be hidden. whv art than en enre 7 


, That would not heal. 


\. 
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This he mistook for tenderness, and cried, 

“Tf sure of thee, E care not what beside !” 
Compell’d to silence, I, in pure disdain, 
Withdrew from one so insolent and vain; 

He then retired, and, I was kindly told, 

“In pure compassion grew estranged and cold.” 


My mother died; but, in my grief, drew near 
A bosom friend, who dried the uscless tear. 
We lived together: we combined our shares 
Of the world’s good, and learn'd to brave its cares : 
We were the ladies of the place, and found 
Protection and respect the country round ; 
We gave, and largely, for we wish'd to live 
In good repute—for this "tis good to give; 
Our annual present to the priest convey'd 
Was kindly taken :—we in comfort pray’d; 
There none molested in the crimson pew 
The worthy ladies, whom the vicar knew: 
And we began to think that life might be, 
Not happy all, but innocently free. 


My friend in early life was bound to one 

Of gentle kindred, but a younger son. 

He fortune’s smile with perseverance woo'd, 

And wealth beneath the burning sun pursued: 
There, urged by love and youthful hope, he went, 
Loth; but ’t was all his fortune could present, 
From hence he wrote; and, with a lover's fears, 
And gloomy fondness, talk’d of future years; 


* ‘To her devoted, his Priscilla found 


His faithful heart still suffering with its wound, 
A second time she heard; 
And then no more: nor lover since appear’d. 
Year after year the country’s fleet arrived, 
Confirm’d her fear, and yet her love survived ; 

It still was living ; yet her hope was dead, 

And youthful dreams, nay, youth itself, was fled; 
And he was lost: so urged her friends, so she 
At length believed, and thus retired with me ; 
She would a dedicated vestal prove, 

And give her rrgin vows to heaven and love ; 
She dwelt with fond regret on pleasures past, 
With ardent hope on those that ever last ; 

Pious and tender, every day she view'd 

With solemn joy our perfect solitude ; 

Her reading, that which most delighted her, 
‘That soothed the passions, yet would gently stir; 
The tender, softening, melancholy strain, 


That caused not pleasure, but that vanquish’d pain, 
In tears she read, and wépt, and Jong’d to read again. 


But other worlds were her supreme delight, 


And there, it seem’d, she long’d to take her flight ; 


Yet patient, pensive, arm’d by thoughts sublime, 
She watch’d the tardy step of lingering time. 


My friond, with face that most would handsome 


call, 
Possess’d the charm that wins the heart of all; 
And, thrice entreated by a lover's prayer, 
She thrice refused him with determined air. 


“No! had the world one monarch, and was he 
All that the heart could wish its lord to be,— 
Lovely and loving, generous, brave, and true,— 
‘Vain were his hopes to waken hers anew !"* 








For she was wedded to ideal views, 

And fancy’s prospects, that she would not lose, 
Would not forego, to be a mortal’s wife, 

And wed the poor realities of life. 


There was a day, ere yet the autumn closed, 
When, ere her wintry wars, the earth reposed, 
When from the yellow weed the feathery crown, 
Light as the curling smoke, fell slowly down ; 
When the wing'd insect settled in our sight, 

And waited wind to recommence her flight ; 
When the wide river was a silver sheet, 

And on the ocean slept th’ unanchor’d fleet a 
When from our garden, aa we look'd above, 
There was no cloud, and nothing seem'd to mere; 
Then was my friend in ecstasies—she cried, 
“ There is, feel there is, a world beside! 
Martha, dear Martha! we shall hear not then 
Of hearts distress’d by good or evil men, 

But all will constant, tender, faithful be— 

So had I been, and so had one with me; 

But in this world the fondest and the best 
Are the most tried, most troubled, and distress'd : 
This is the place for trial, hcre we prove, 

And there enjoy, the faithfulness of love. 


Nay, were he here in all the pride of youth, 
With honour, valour, tenderness, and truth, 
Entirely mine, yet what could I secure, 

Or who one day of comfort could insure ? 


No! all is closed on earth, and there is now 
Nothing to break th’ indissoluble vow ; 

But in that world will be th’ abiding bliss, 
That pays for every tear and sigh in this.” 


Such her discourse, and more refined it grew, 
Till she had all her glorious dream in view ; 
And she would further in thet dream proceed 
Than I dare go, who doubtfully agréed: 
Smiling I ask’d, again to draw the soul 
From flight so high, and fancy to control, 

“ If this be truth, the lover's happier way 

Is distant still to keep the purposed day ; 
The real bliss would mar the fancied joy, 
And marriage all the dream of love destroy.” 


She softly smiled, and as we gravely talk'd, 
We saw a man who up the gravel walk’d, 
Not quite erect, nor quite by age depress’d, 

A travell’d man, and as a merchant dress’d ; 
Large chain of gold upon his watch he wore, 
Small golden buckies on his feet he bore 3 

A head of gold his costly cane display'd, 
And all about him love of gold betray'd. 


This comely man moved onward, and a pair, 

Of comely maidens met with serious air; 

Till one exclaim'd, and wildly look’d around, 

“O beav’n, tis Paul!" and dropt upon the ground ; 
But she recover’d soon, and you must guess 
What then ensued, and how much happiness. 


They parted lovers, both distress’d to part! 
They met as neighbours, heal’d, and whole of heart : 
She in his absence look’d to heaven for bliss, 


He was contented with a world like this; a 
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And she prepared in some new state to meet 
The man now seeking for some snug retreat, 
He kindly told her he was firm and true, 
Nor doubted her, and bade her then adieu! 


“What shall I do?” the sighing maid began, 
“ How lost the lover! O, how gross the man.” 


For the plain dealer had his wish declared, 
Nor she, devoted victim! could be spared : 

He spoke as one decided; she as one 

Who fear'd the love, and would the lover shun. 


“O Martha, sister of my soul! how dies 

Each lovely view! for can I truth disguise, 

“rnat this is he? No! nothing shall persuade ; 
‘Psis is a man the naughty world-has made, 

An eating, drinking, buying, bargaining man— 
And can [ love him? No! I never can, 

What once he was, what fancy gave beside, 

Full well I know, my love was then my pride}; 
What time has done, what trade and travel wrought, 
You see! and yet your sorrowing friend is sought ; 
But can I take him ?”—" Take him not,” I cried, 
“If'so averae—but why so soon decide !” 


Meantime a daily guest the man appear’d, 

Set all his sail, and for his purpose steer’d; 
Loud and familiar, loving, fierce and free, 

He overpower'd her soft timidity ; 

Who, weak and vain, and grateful to behold 

The man was hers, and hers would be the gold; 
Thus sundry motives, more than I can name, 
Leagued on his part, and she a wife became. 


A home was offer’d, but I knew too weil 

What comfort was with married friends to dwell ; 
1 was resign’d, and had I felt distress, 

Again a lover offer’d some redress; 

Behold, a hero of the buskin hears 

My loss, and with consoling love appears; 
Frederick was now a hero on the stage, 

In all its glories, rhapsody, and rage ; 

Again himself he offer’d, offer’d al 

That his an hero of the kind can call. 


He for my sake would hope of fame resign, 

And leave the applause of all the world for mine, 

Hard fate was Frederick’s never to succeed, 

Yet ever try—but so it was decreed: 

His mind was -weaken’d; he would laugh and 
weep, 

And swore profusely I had murder'd sleep, 

Had quite unmann’d him, cleft his heart in twain, 

And he should never be himself again. 


He was himself; weak, nervous, kind, and poor, 
Ill drese’d and idle, he besieged my door, 
Borrow'd,—or, worse, made verses on my charms, 
And did his best to fill me with alarms; 
Thad some pity, and I sought the price 
Of my repose—my hero was not nice; 
There was a loan, and promise I should be 
’ From all the efforts of-his fondness free, 
From hunger’s future claims, or those of vanity. 
“Yet,”, said he, bowing, “ do to study take! 
awh a a Desdemona wouldst thou make !” 
2. : 


‘Thus was my lover lost ; yet even now 
He claims one thought, and this we will allow. 


His father lived to an extreme old age, 

But never kind !—his son had left the stage, 
And gain'd some office, but an humble place, 
And that he lost! Want sharpen’d his disgrace, 
Urged him to seek his father—but too late, 

His jealous brothers watch'd and barr’d the gate, 


The old man died; but there is one who pays 
A moderate pension for his latter days, 

Who, though assured inquiries will offend, 

Is ever asking for this unknown friend ; 
Some partial lady, whom he hopes to find 

As to his wants so to his wishes kind, 


“ Be still,’ a cool adviser sometimes writes— 
“ Nay, but,” says he, “the gentle maid invites— 
Do, let me know the young! the soft! the fair!” 


“Old man,” ’tis answer'd, “ take thyself to prayer ; 
Be clean, be sober, to thy priest apply, 
And—dead to all around thee—learn to die !” 


Now had I rest from life's strong hopes and fears, 
And no disturbance mark’d the flying years; ~ 
So on in quiet might those years have past, 

But for a light adventure, and a last. - 


A handsome boy, from school-day bondage free, 

Came with mamma to gaze upon the sea; 

With soft blue eye he look’d upon the waves, 

And talk’d of treacherous rocks, and seamen’s 
graves ; 

There was much sweetness in his boyish emile, 

And signs of feelings frank, that knew not guile. 


The partial mother, of her darling proud, 

Besought my friendship, and her own avow'd; 

She praised her Rupert's person, spirit, ease, 

How fond of study, yet how form’d to please; P 

In our discourse he often bore a part, 

And talk’d, heaven bless him! of his feeling heart 5 

He spoke of pleasures souls like his enjoy, : 

And hated Lovelace like a virtuous boy ; 

He felt for Clementina’s holy strife, 

And was Sir Charles as large and true as life: 

For Virtue’s heroines was his soul distress'd; 

True love and guileless honour fill’d his breast, 

When, as the subjects drew the frequent sigh, 

The tear stood trembling in his large blue eye, 

And softly he cxclaim’d, “ Sweet, sweetest sympe- 
thy!” 


When thus I heard the handsome stripling speak, 
I amiled assent, and thought to pat his cheek ; 
But when I saw the feelings blushing there, 
Signs of emotion strong, they said, forbear! 


The youth would speak of his intent to live 

On that estate which heaven was pleased to give, 
There with the partner of his joys to dwell, 

And nurse the virtues that he loved so well; * 
The humble good of happy swains to share, 

And from the cottage drive distress and care; 

To the dear infants make some pleasures known,. 
And teach, he gravely said, the virtues to his own. 
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He loved to read in verse, and verse-like prose, 
The softest talea of love-inflicted woes ; 

When, looking fondly, he would smile and ery, 
“ Ia there not bliss in sensibility 2” 


We waik’d together, and it seem’d not harm 

Tn linking thought with thought, and arm with arm, 
Till the dear boy would talk too much of blisa, 
And indistinctly murmur—* such as this.” 


‘When no maternal wish her heart beguiled, 

The lady call’d her son “the darling child ;* 

‘When with some nearer view her speech began, 

She changed her phrase, and said, “ the good young 
man!” 

And lost, when hinting of some future bride, 

The woman’s prudence in the mother’s pride. 


Still decent fear and conscious folly strove 

With fond presumption and aspiring love, 

But now too plain to me the strife appear'd, 

And what he sought I knew, and what he fear’d; 
The trembling hand and frequent sigh disclosed 
The wish that prudence, care, and time opposed. 


Was I not pleased, will you demand ?—Amused 
By boyish love, that woman's pride refused ? 
This T acknowledge, and from day to day 
Resolved no longer at such game to play ; 

Yet I forbore, though to my purpose true, . 
And firmly fix'd to bid the youth adicu. 


There was a moonlight eve, serenely cool, 
‘When the vast ocean seem’d a mighty pool; 
Save the small rippling waves that gently beat, 
We scarcely heard them falling, at our feet : 
His mother absent, absent every sound 

And every sight that could the youth confound ; 
The ari, fast lock’d in mine, his fear betray’d, 
And when he spoke not, his designs convey’d; 
He oft-times gasp’d for breath, he tried to speak, 
And studying words, at last had words to seek. 


Silent the boy, by silence more betray’d, 
And fearing Jeat he should appear afraid, 
He knelt abruptly, and his speech began— 
“ Pity the pangs of an unhappy man.” 


“ Be sure,” I answer’d, “and relieve them too— 
But why that posture ? What the woes to you? 
To feel for others’ sorrows is humane, 

But too much feeling is our virtue’s bane. 


Come, my dear Rupert! now your tale disclose, 
That I may know the sufferer and his woes, 
Know there is pain that wilful man endures, 
That our reproof and not our pity cures ; 

For though for such assumed distress we grieve, 
Since they themsclves as weil as us deceive, 
Yet we assist not.”——The unhappy youth, 
Unhappy then, beheld not all the truth. 





“Qt what is this?” exclaim'd the dubious boy, 
“ Words that confuse the being they destroy ? 
So have I read the gods to madness drive 
The man condemn’d with adverse fate to strive ; 
O! make thy victim though by misery sure, 

\ And let me know the pangs I must endure ; 
N 






For, like the ‘Grecian warrior, I can pray 
Falling, to perish in the face of day.” 


“Pretty, my Rupert; and it proves the use 

Of all that learning which the schools produce : 
But come, your arm—no trembling, but attend 
To sober truth, and a maternal friend. 


You ask for pity ?"—“ OQ! indeed I do.” 

“ Well then, you have it, and assistance too : 
Suppose us murried !”—“O! the heavenly thought!” 
“ Nay—nay, my friend, be you by wisdom taught ; 
For wisdom tells you, love would soon subside, 

Fall, and make room for penitence and pride; 

‘Then would you meet the public eye, and blame 
Your private taste, and be o’erwhel'd with shafae ' 
How must it then your bosom’s peace destroy --~ i 
To hear it said, ‘The mother and her boy !” 

And then to show the sneering world it lies, 

You would assume the man, and tyrannize ; 

Ev'n Time, Care's general soother, would augment 
Your self-reproaching, growing discontent. 


Add twenty years to my precarious life, 

And lo! your aged, feeble, wailing wife ; 
Displeased, displeasing, discontented, blamed ; 
Both, and with cause, ashaming and ashamed ; 
When I shall bend beneath a press of time, 
Thou wilt be all erect in manhood’s prime : 
Then wilt thou. fly to younger minds U assuage 
Thy bosom’s pain, and I in jealous agew 
Shall move contempt, if still—if active, rage: 
And though in anguish all my days are past, — 
Yet far beyond thy wishes they may last ; 
May last till thou, thy better prospects fled, 
Shall have no comfort when thy wife is dead. 





Then thou in turn, though none will call thee old, 
Will feel thy spirit fled, thy bosom cold ; 

No strong or eager wish to make the will, 

Life will appear to stagnate and be still, 

As now with me it slunbers; O! rejoice 

That I attend not to that pleading voice ; 

So will new hopes this troubled dream succeed, 
And one will gladly hear my Rupert plead.” 


Ask you, while thus I could the youth deny 

Was I unmoved ?—Inexorable J, 

Fix'd and determined: thrice he made his prayer, 
With looks of sadness first, and then despair ; 
Thrice doom'd to bear refusal, not exempt, 

At the last effort, from a slight contempt. 


Did his distress, his pains, your joy excite ?— 
No; but I fear'd his perseverance might. 

Was there no danger in the moon's soft raya, 
To hear the handsome stripling’s earnest praise é 
Was there no fear that while my words reproved 
The cager youth, I might myself be moved ? 
Not for hig sake alone I cried persist 

No more, and with a frown the cause dismiss'd 






Seek you th’ event ?—I scarcely need reply, 
Love, unreturn’d, will languish, pine, and die: 
We lived awhile in friendship, and with joy 

1 eaw depart in peace the amorous boy. 

We met some ten years after, and he then_ 
‘Was married, and as cool as married men ;—~. 
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He talk’d of war and taxes, trade and farms, 
And thought no more of me,-or of my charms. 


We spoke ; and when, alluding to the past, 

* Something of meaning im my look I cast, 
He, who could never thought or wish disguise, 
Look’d in my face with trouble and surprise ; 
To kill reserve, I seized his arm, and cried, 
“Know me, my lord !* when laughing, he replied, 
Wonder'd again, and look’d upon my face, 
And scem’d unwilling marks of time to trace ; 
But soon I brought him fairly to confess, 
‘That boys in love judge ill of happiness. 


Love had his day—to graver subjects led, 
Py will is govern'd, and my mind is fed ; 

And to more vacant bosoms I resign 

‘The hopes and fears that once affected mine. 





BOOK XII. 





SIR OWEN DALE. 


The Rector at the Hall—Why absent—He relates 
the story of Sir Owen—His Marriage—Death 
of his Lady—His Mind acquires new Encrgy— 
His Passions awake—His Taste and Sensibility 
~Admires 2 Lady—Camilla—Her Purpose— 
Sir Owen’s Disappointment—His Spirit of Re- 
venge—How gratified—The Dilemma of Love 
~An Example of Forgiveness—lIts Effect. 





Acatw the Brothers saw their friend the priest, 
Who shared the comforts he so much increased ; 
Absent of late—and thus the squire address'd, 
With welcome smile, his ancient friend and guest. 


“What has detain’d thee? some parochial case? 
Some man's gesertion, or some maid’s disgrace ? 
Or wort thou call’d, as parish priest, to give 
Name to a new-born thing that would not live, 
That its weak glance upon the world had thrown, 
And shrank in terror from the prospect shown ? 
Or hast thou heard some dying wretch deplore, 
That of his pleasures he could taste no more? 
Who wish'd thy aid his spirits to sustain, 

And drive away the fears that gave him pain? 
For priests are thought to have a patent charm 
‘To ease the dying sinner of alarm : 

Or was thy business of the carnal sort, 

And thou wert gone a patron's smile to court, 
And Croft or Cresswell wouldst to Binning add, 
Or take, kind soul! whatever could be had? 
Once more I guess: th’ election now is near ; 
My friend, perhaps, is sway'd, by hope or fear, 
And all a patriot’s wishes, forth to ridé, 

And hunt for votes to prop the fav'rite side ?” 





“ More private duty call’d me hence, to pay 

My friends respect on a rejoicing day,” 

Replied the Rector : “ there is born a son, 

Pride of an ancient race, who pray’d for one, 
_Andlong desponded. Would you hear the tale— 
~pAsk, and “tis granted—of Sir Owen Dale ?” 





“ Grant,” said the Brothers, “ for we humbly ask; 
‘Ours be the gratitude, and thine the task : 

Yet dine we first: then to this tale of thine, 

As to thy sermon, seriously incline: 

In neither case our reetor shall complain, 

Of this recited, that composed in vain. 


Something we heard of vengeance, who appall’d 
Like an infernal spirit, him who call’d ; 

And, ere he vanish’d, would perform his part, 
Inflicting tortures on the wounded heart ; 

OF this but little from report we know ; 

If you the progress of revenge can show, 

Give it, and all its horrors, if you please, 

We hear our neighbour's sufferings much at ease. 


Is it not so? For do not men delight— 

We call them men—our bruisers to excite, 

And urge with bribing gold, and feed them for the 
fight? 

Men beyond common strength, of giant size, 

And threat'ning terrors in each other's eyes; 

When in their naked, native force display’d, 


* |Look answers look, affrighting and afraid ; 


While skill, like spurs and feeding, gives the arm 
The wicked power to do the greater harm : 
Maim'd in the strife, the falling man sustains 
Th’ insulting shout, that aggravates his pains : 
Man can bear this; and shall thy hearers heed 

A tule of human sufferings? Come! proceed.” 


Thus urged, the worthy rector thought it meet 
Some moral truth, as preface, to repeat ; 
Reflection serious,—common-place, ’t is true,— 
But he would act as he was wont to do, 

And bring his morals in his neighbour's view. 


“Ot how the passions, insolent and strong, 
Bear our weak minds their rapid course along ; 
Make us the madness of their will obey ; 
Then die, and leave us to our griefs a prey !” 


Sir Owen Dale his forticth year had seen, 
With temper placid, and with mind serene ; 
Rich; early married to an easy wife, 
They led in comfort a domestic life: 

He took of his affairs a prudent care, 

And was by early habit led to spare; 

Not as a miser, but in pure good taste, 
That scorn’d the idle wantonness of waste. 


In fact, the lessons he from prudence took 

Were written in his mind, as in a book : 

There what to do he read, and what to shun; 
And all commanded was with promptness done} 
He seem’d without @ passion to proceed, 

Or one whose passion no correction need ; 

Yet some believed those passions only slept, 

And were in bounds by early habits kept: 

Curb'd as they were by fetters worn so long, 
There were who judged them a rebellious throng. 


To these he stood, not as a hero true, 

Who fought his foes, and in the combat slew, 
But one who all those foes, when sleeping found, 
And, unresisted, at his pleasure bound. 
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We thought—for I was one—that we espied 
Some indications strong of dormant pride ; 

It was his wish in peace with all to live; 

And he could pardon, but could not forgive: 
Nay, there were times when stern defiance shook 
The moral man, and threaten’d in his look. 


Should these fierce passions—so we reason’d— 
break 

‘Their long-worn chain, what ravage will they make! 

In vain will prudence then contend with pride, 

And reason vainly bid revenge subside ; 

Anger wilt not to meek persuasion bend, 

Nor to the pleas of hope or fear attend : 

What curb shall, then, in their disorder'd race, 

Check the wild passions? what the calm replace ? 

Virtue shall strive in vain; and has he help in 
grace? 


While yet the wife with pure discretion ruled, 
The man was guided, and the mind was school’d ; 
But then that mind unaided ran to waste : 

He had some learning, but he wanted taste ; 
Placid, not pleased—contented, not employ'd,— 
He neither time improved, nor life enjoy’d. 


That wife expired, and great the loss sustain’d, 
Though much distress he neither felt nor feign’d; 
He loved not warmly ; but the sudden stroke 
Deeply and strongly on his habits broke. 





He had no child to soothe him, and his farm, 

" His sports, his speculations, lost their charm; 
Then would he read and travel, would frequent 
Life’s busy scenes, and forth Sir Owen went: 
The mind, that now was free, unfix'd, uncheck’d, 
Read and observed with wonderful effect ; 

And still the more he gain’d, the more he long’d 
To pay that mind his negligence had wrong’d; 
He felt his pleasures rise as he improved ; 

And, first enduring, then the labour loved. 


But, by the light let in, Sir Owen found 

Some of those passions had their chain unbound; 
As from a trance they rose to act their part, 

And seize, as due to them, a feeling heart. 


His very person now appear’d refined, 

And took some graces from th’ improving mind; 
He grew polite without a fix’d intent, 

And to the world a willing pupil went. 


Restore him twenty years,—restore him ten— 
And bright had been his earthly prospect then: 
But much refinement, when it late arrives, 
May be the grace, not comfort, of our lives, 


Now had Sir Owen feeling; things of late 
Indifferent, he began to love or hate ; 

What once could neither good nor ill impart 

Now pleased the senses, and now touch’d the heart; 
Prospects and pictures struck th’ awaken’d sight, 
And each new object gave a new delight. 


He, like th imperfect creature who had shaped 

A shroud to hide him, had at length escaped, 
Changed from his grub-like state, to craw] no more, 
But a wing’d being, pleased and form’d to soar. 





Now, said his friends, while thus his views improve, 
And his mind softens, what if he should love ? 
True; life with him has yet serene appear’d, 
And therefore love in wisdom should be fear'd: 
Forty and five his years, and then to sigh 

For beauty’s favour !—Son of frailty, fly ! 


Alas! he loved; it was our fear, but ours, 

His friends alone. He doubted not his pow’rs 

To win the prize, or to repel the charm, 

To gain the battle, or escape the harm 3 

For he had never yet resistance proved, 

Nor fear’d that friends should say—' Alas! he 
loved.’ 


Younger by twenty years, Camilla found 

Her face unrivall'd when she smiled or frown’d 
Of all approved ; in manner, form, and air, 
Made to attract; gay, elegant, and fair: 

She had, in beauty's aid, a fair pretence 

To cultivated, strong intelligence ; 

For she a clear and ready mind had fed 

With wholesome food; unhurt by what she read: 
She loved to please; but, like her dangerous sex, 
‘To please the more whom she design'd to vex. 





This heard Sir Owen, and he saw it true; 
It promised pleasure, promised danger too; 
But this he knew not then, or slighted if he knew. 


Yet he delay’d, and would by trials prove 
That he was safe; would see the signs of love; 
Would not address her while a fear remain’d : 
But win his way, assured of what he gain'd. 


This saw the lady, not displeased to find 

A man at once so cautious and so blind ; 

She saw his hopes that she would kindly show 
Proofs of her passion—that she his should know. 


“So, when my heart is bleeding in his sight, 
His love acknowledged will the pains requite ; 
It is, when conqucr’d, he the heast regards ; 

Well, good Sir Owen ! let us play our cards.” 


He spake her praisc in terms tMat love affords, 
By words sclect, and looks surpassing words ; 
Kindly she listen’d, and in turn essay'd 

To' pay th’ applauses—and she amply paid: 

A Beauty flattering '—beauteous flatterers feel 
The ill you cause, when thus in praise you deal; 
For surely he is more than man, or less, 

When praised by lips that he would die to press, 
And yet his senses undisturb’d can keep, 


_ |Can calmly reason, or can soundly sleep. 


Not so Sir Owen; him Camilla praised, 

And lofty hopes and strong emotions raised ; 
This had alone the strength of man subdued; 
But this enchantress various arts purgued. 


Let others pray for music—others pray’d 

In vain ;—-Sir Owen ask’d, and was obey'd: 

Let others, walking, sue that arm to take, 
Unmoved she kept it for Sir Owen's sake; 

Each small request she granted, and though small, 
He thought them pledges of her granting all. 
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And now the lover, casting doubt aside, 

Urged the fond suit that—could not be denied ; 
Joy more than reverence moved him when he said, 
“Now banish all my fears, angelic maid?” 

‘And as she paused for Words, he gaily cried, 

“I must not, cannot, will not be denied.” 


Ah !. good Sir Owen, think not favours, such 

As artful maids allow, amount to much; 

The sweet, small, poison’d baits, that take the eye 
And win the soul of ail who venture nigh. 


Camilla listen’d, paused, and look’d surprise, 

Fair witch! exulting in her witcheries ! 

She turn’d aside her face, withdrew her hand, 
“nnd softly said, “Sir, let me understand.” 


~ 
“Nay my dear lady! what can words explain, 
Ifall my looks and actions plead in vain? 
1 love"—She show’d a cool respectful air, 
And he began to falter in his prayer, ' 
Yet urged her kindness—Kindness she confess’d, 
It was esteem, she felt it, and express’d, 
For her dear father’s friend ; and was it right 
‘That friend of his—she thought of hers—to slight ? 


This to the wond’ring lover strange and new, 
And false appear’d—he would not think it true; 
Still he pursued the lovely prize, and still 

Heard the cold words, design'd his hopes to kill; 
He felt dismay’d, as he perceived success 

Had inverse ratio, more obtaining less; 

And still she grew more cool in her replies, 

And talk’d of age and impropricties. 


Then to his friends, although it hurt his pride, 

And to the lady’s, he for aid applied ; 

Who kindly woo'd for him, but strongly were de- 
nied. 


And now it was those fiercer passions rose, 

Urged by his love to murder hia repose ; 

Shame took his soul to be deceived so long, 

And fierce revenge for such contemptuous wrong: 

Jealons he grew, and jealousy supplied 

Tlis mind with rage, unsooth’d, unsatisfied ; 

And grievous were the pangs of deeply wounded 
pride. 

His generous soul had not the grief sustain’d, 

Had he not thought, ‘ revenge may be obtain'd.’ 


Camilla grieved, but grief was now too late; 
She hush’d her fears, and left th’ event to fate ; 
Four years elapsed, nor knew Sir Owen yet 
How to repay the meditated debt; 

The lovely foe was in her thirtieth year, 

Nor saw the favourite of the hearteappear ; 

*T is sure less sprightly the fair nymph became, 
And spoke of former levities with shame: 

But this, alas! was not in time confess'd, 

And vengeance waited in Sir Owen’s breast. 


But now the time arrives—the maid must fecl 
- And gricve for wounds that she refused to heal. 
Sir Owen, childless, in his love had rear’d 
A sister’s son, and now the youth appear’d 
_Je+4’the pride of manhood, and, beside, 
Pvith all a soldicr’s spirit and his pride: 
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Valiant and poor, with all that arms bestow, 
And wants that captains in their quarters know ; 
Yet to his uncle’s generous heart was due 

The praise, that wants of any kinds were few. 


When he appear’d, Sir Owen felt a joy 

Unknown before, his vengeance bless’d the boy—~ 
“To him I dare confide a cause so just; 

Love him she may—O! could E say, she must.” 


Thus fix'd, he more than usual kindness show'd, 
Nor let the captain name the debt he owed ; 

But when he spoke of gratitude, exclaim’d, 

“ My dearest Morden! make me not ashamed; 
Each for a friend should do the best he can, 
The most obliged is the obliging man ; 

But if you wish to give as well as take, 

You may a debtor of your uncle make.” 


Morden was earnest in his wish to know 
How he could best his grateful spirit show. 


Now the third dinner had their powers renew’d, 
And fruit and wine upon the table stood ; 


The fire brought comfort, and the warmth it lent 


A cheerful spirit to the feclings sent, 

When thus the uncle— Morden, I depend 
On you for aid—assist me as a friend : 

Full well I know that you would much forego 
And much endure, to wreak me on my foe. 
Charles, E am wrong’d, insulted—nay, be still, 
Nor look so fiercely,—there are none to kill. 


T loved a lady, somewhat late in life, 

Perhaps too late, and would have made a wife ; 
Nay, she consented ; for consent I call 

The mark’d distinction that was seen of all, 

And long was seen; but when she knew my pain, 
Saw my first wish her favour to obtain, 

And ask her hand—no sooner was it ask’d, 

Than she the lovely Jezebel unmask'd ; Fy 
And by her haughty airs, and scornful pride, 

My peace was wounded—nay, my reason tried ; 

I felt despised and fallen when we met, 

And she, O folly! looks too lovely yet; 

Yet love no longer in my bosom glows, 

But my heart warms at the revenge it owes, 


O! that E saw her with her soul on fire, 
Desperate from love, and sickening with desire ; 
While all beheld her just, unpitied pain, 

Grown in neglect, and sharpen'd by disdain! 





Let her be jealous of each maid she sees, 

Striving by every fruitless art to please, 

And when she fondly looks, let looks and fondness 
tease! 

So, lost on passion’s never-resting sea, 

Hopeless and helpless, let her think of me. 


Charles, thou art handsome, nor canst want the art 
To warm a cold or win a wanton heart ; 
Be my avenger"—— 

Charles, with smile, not vain, 
Nor quite unmix'd with pity and disdain, 
Sate mute with wonder; but he sat not long 
Without reffection :—Was Sir Owen wrong ? 





“So must I think; for ean I judge it right 
To treat a lovely lady with despite ? 
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Because she play’d too roughly with the love 
* Of'a fond man whom she could not approve, 

And yet to vex him for the love he bore 

Is cause enough for his revenge, and more, 


But, thoughts, to council !—Do I wear a charm 

That will preserve my citadel from harm ? 

Like the good knight, I have a heart that feels 

The wounds that beauty makes and kindness heals: 
, Beauty she has, it seems, but is not kind— 

So found Sir Owen, and so I may find. 


Yet why, O heart of tinder! why afraid? 
Comes eo much danger from so fair a maid? 
Wilt thou be made a voluntary prize 

“To the fierce firing of two wicked eyes ? 
Think her a foe, and on the danger rush, 
Nor let thy kindred for a coward blush. 


But how if this fuir creature should incline 
To think too highly of this love of mine, 
And, taking all my counterfeit address 

For sterling passion, should the like profess ? 


Nay, this is folly ; or if I perecive 

Aught of the kind, I can but take my leave; 
And if the heart should fect a little sore, 
Contempt and anger will its ease restore. 


Then, too, to his all-bounteous hand I owe 
All I possess, and almost all I know ; 

And shail I for my friend no hazard run, 
Who seeks no more for all his love has done ? 


'*T is but to meet and bow, to talk and smile, 

- To act a part, and put on love awhile ; 
And the good knight shall see, this trial made, 
That I have just his talents to persuade ; 

» For why the lady should her heart bestow 
On me, or I of her enamour’d grow, 

4: There *s none can reason give, there’s none can 

danger show.” 


These were his rapid thoughts, and then he spoke. 

“TI make a promise, and will not revoke; 

You are my judge in what is fit and right, 

And I obey you—bid me love or fight ; 

Yet had I rather, #0 the act could meet 

With your concurrence,—not to play the cheat; 

In ae cause”. “Charles, fighting for your 
ing, 

Did yout e'6e judge the merits of the thing ? 

Show me @ monarch who has cause like mine, 

And yet what soldier would his cause decline?” 





Poor Charles or saw not, or refused to see, 
How weak the reasoning of our hopes may be, 
And said—*Dear uncle, I my king obcy’d, 
And for his glory’s sake the soldier play’d; 
Now a like duty shall your nephew rule, 

And for your vengeance I will play the fool.” 


°T was well; but ere they parted for repose, 
A solemn oath must the engagement close. 
‘Sweur to me, nephew, from the day you mect 
This cruel girl, there shall be no deceit ; 

That by all means approved and used by man 
You win this dangerous woman. if you can: 


That being won, you my commands obey, 
Leave her lamenting, and pursue your ways 
And that, as in my business, you will take 

My will as guide, and no resistance make : 
Take now an oath—withini the volume look, 
‘There is the Gospel—swear, and kiss the book.” 


“It cannot be,” thought Charles, “he cannot rest 
In this strange humour,—it is all a jest, 

All but dissimulation. ‘Well, sir, there ; 

Now I have sworn as you would have me swear.” 





“Tis well,” the uncle said in solemn tone: 
“Now send me vengeance, Fate, and groan for 
groan!” 


‘The time is come: the soldier now must meet 
Th’ unconscious object of the sworn deceit, 
They meet; each other's looks the pair explore, 
And, such their fortune, wish’d to part no more. 


Whether a man is thus disposed to break 

An evil compact he was forced to make, 

Or whether some contention in the breast 

Will not permit a feeling heart to rest; 

Or was it nature, who in every case 

Has made such mind subjected to such face ; 
Whate’er the cause, no sooner met the pair 
Than both began to love, and one to feel despair, 


But the fair damsel saw with strong delight 
‘Th’ impression made, and gloried in the sight : 
No chilling doubt alarm'd her tender breast, 
But she rejoiced in all his looks profess’d ; 
Long ere his words her lover's hopes convey'd, 
They warm'd the bosom of the conscious maid; 
‘The spirit seem'd each nature to inspire, 

And the two hearts were fix'd in one desire, 


“Now,” thought the courteous maid, “ my father’s 
friend 

Will ready pardon to my fault extend ; 

He shall no longer lead that hermit’s life, 

Bat love his mistress in his nephew’s wife ; 

My humble duty shall his anger kill, 

And I who fled his love will meet his will, 

Prevent his least desire, and every wish fulfil.” 


Hail, happy power ! that to the present lends 
Such views ; not all on Fortune’s wheel depends. 
Hope, fair enchantress, drives each cloud away, 
And now enjoys the glad, but distant day. 


Still fears ensued ; for love produces fear.— 

“To this dear maid can I indeed be dear? 

My fatal oath, alas! I now repent; 

Stern in his purpose, he will not relent ; 

Would, ere that oath, I had Camilla seen ! 

I had not then my honour’s victim been ; 

T must be honest, yet I know not how, 

°T is crime to break, and death to keep my vow.” 


Sir Owen closely watch’d both maid and man, 
And saw with joy proceed his crvel plan ; 
Then gave his praise—* She has it—~has it deep 
In her capricious heart,—it murders sleep ; 





You sce the looks that grieve, you see the eyes 
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Now breathe again, dear youth, the kindling fire, 
And let her feel what she could once inspire.” 


Alas! obedience was an easy task, 

So might he cherish what he meaut to ask; 
He ventured soon, for Love prepared his way, 
He sought occasion, he forbad delay ; 

In spite of vow foregone he taught the youth 
The looks of passion, and the words of truth; 
Tu spite of woman’s caution, doubt, and fear, 
He bade her credit all she wish’d to hear; 

An honest passion ruled in either breast, 

And both believed the truth that both profess’d. 


But now, ’mid all her new-born hopes, the eyes 
C3 fair Camilla saw through all disguise, 
+ Reserve, and apprehension——Charles, who now 
Gricved for his duty, and abhorr’d his vow, 
Told the full fact, and it endear’d him more; 
She felt her power, and pardon'd all he swore, 
Since to his vow he could his wish prefer, 
And loved the man who gave his world for her. 


What must they do, and how their work begin, 
Can they that temper to their wishes win ? 

They tried, they fail’d; and all they did t’ assuage 
‘The tempest of his soul provokeé his rage ; 

The uncle met the youth with angry look, 

And cried, “ Remember, sir, the oath you took ; 
And have my pity, Charles, but nothing more, 
Death, and death only, shall her peace restore ; 
And am I dying ?—I shall live to view 

The harlot’s sorrow, and enjoy it too. 


TIow ! words offend you! I have borne for years 
Unheeded anguish, shed derided tears, 

Felt scorn in every look, endured the stare 

Of wondering fools, who never felt a care ; 

On me all eyes were fix'd, and I the while 
Sustain’d the insult of a rival’s smile. 


And shall I now—cntangled thus my foe 

My honest vengeance for a boy forego ? 

A boy forewarn’d, forearm’d ? Shall this be borne, 

And I be cheated, Charles, and thou forsworn ? 

Hope not, I say, for thou mayst change as well 

The sentence graven on the gates of hell— 

‘Here bid adieu to hope,—here hopeless beings 
dwell.’ 





But does she love thee, Charles ? I cannot live 

Dishonour'd, unfevenged—I may forgive, 

But to thy oath I bind thee ; on thy soul— 

Seck not my injured spirit to control ; 

Seck not to soften, I am hard of heart, 

Harden'd by insult :—leave her now, and part, 

And let me know she gricves while I enjoy her 
smart.’ 


Charles first in anger to the knight replied, 
Then felt the elog upon his soul, and sigh’d : 
To his obedience made his wishes stoop, 
And now admitted, now exeluded hope ; 

As lovers do, he saw a prospect fair, 

“And then so dark, he sank into despair. 


The uncle grieved ; he even told the youth 
‘peoat he was sorry, and it seem’d a truth; 


But though it vex’d, it varied not his mind, 
Ne bound himself, and would his nephew bind. 
“T told him this, placed danger in his view, 
Bade him be certain, bound him to be true: 
And shall I now my purposes reject, 

Because my warnings were of no effect?” 


Thus felt Sir Owen as a man whose cause 
Is very good—it has his own applause. 


Our knight a tenant had in high esteem, 

His constant boast, when justice was his theme: 
He praised the farmer’s sense, his shrewd discourse, 
Free without rudeness, manly, and not coarse ; 

As farmer, tenant, nay, as man, the knight 
Thought Ellis all that is approved and rights 
Then he was happy; and some envy drew, 

For knowing more than other farmers knew ; 
They call’d him learned, and it soothed their pride, 


>| While he in his was pleased and gratificd, 


Still more t’ offend, he to the altar led 

The vicar’s niece, to early reading bred ; 

Who, though she freely ventured on the life, 
Could never fully be the farmer's wife ; 

She had a softness, gentleness, and ease, 

Sure a coarse mind to humble and displease : 
O! had she never known a fault beside, 

How vain their spite, how impotent their pride ! 


Three darling girls the happy couple bless’d, 

Who now the sweetest lot of life possess'd ; 

For what can more a grateful spirit move 

Than health with competence, and peace with love? 


Ellis would sometimes, thriving man ! retire 

To the town inn, and quit the parlour fire ; 

But he was ever kind where’er he went, 

And trifling sums in his amusements spent ; 

He bought, he thought for her—she should have 
been content: 

Of, when he cash received at Smithfield mart, 

At Cranbourn-alley he would leave a part 

And, if to town he follow’d what he sold, 

Sure was his wife a present to behold. 


Still, when his evenings at the inn were spent, 
She mused at home in sullen discontent ; 

And, sighing, yielded to a wish that some 

With social spirit to the farm would come: 

There was a farmer in the place, whose name, 
And skill in rural arts, was known to fame; 

He had a pupil, by his landlord sent, 

On terms that gave the parties much content; 
The youth those arts, and those alone, should Jearn, 





With aught beside his guide had no concern: 

He might to neighb’ring towns or distant ride, 

And there amusements seek without a guide: 

With handsome prints his private room was graced, 

His music there, and there his books were placed: 

Men knew not if he farm’d, but they allow’d him 
taste. 


Books, prints, and music, cease, at times, to charm, 
And sometimes men can neither ride nor farm ; 
They look for kindred minds, and Cecil found, 

In farmer Ellis, one inform’d and sound ; 
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But in his wife—I hate the fact I tell— 
A lovely being, who could please too well: 
And he was one who never would deny 
Himself a pleasure, or indeed would try. 


Early and well the wife of Ellis knew 

‘Where danger was, and trembled at the view; 
So evil spirits tremble, but are still 

Evil, and lose not the rebellious will : 

She sought not safety from the fancied crime, 
“‘ And why retreat before the dangerous time ?”” 


Oft came the student of the farm and read, 

And found his mind with more than reading fed: 
This Ellis secing, left them, or he staid, 

As pleased him, not offended nor afraid ; 

He came in spirits with his girls to play, 

Then ask excuse, and, laughing, walk away : 
‘When, as he enter’d, Cecil ecaved to read, 

He would exclaim, “ Proceed, my friend, proceed !” 
Or, sometimes weary, would to bed retire, 

And fear and anger by his ease inspire. 


“ My conversation does he then despise ? 
Leavos he this slighted face for other eyes 1” 
So said Alicia ; and she dwelt so long 

Upon that thought, to leave her was to wrong. 


Alas! the woman loved the soothing tongue, 
‘That yet pronounced her beautiful and young ; 
The tongue that, sceming careless, ever praised ; 
The eye that, roving, on her person gazed ; 

The ready service, on the watch to please ; 

And all such sweet, small courtesies as these. 


Still there was virtue, but a rolling stone 

On a hill’s brow is not more quickly gone ; 

‘The slightest motion,—ceasing from our care,~~ 
A moment’s absence,—when we're not aware, 
When down it rolls, and at the bottom lies, 
Sunk, lost, degraded, never more to rise! 

Far off the glorious height from whence it fell, 
With all things base and infamous to dwell. 


Friendship with woman is a dangerous thing— 

‘Thence hopes avow’d and bold confessions spring : 

Frailties confess'd to other frailties lead, 

And new confessions new desires succeed ; 

And, when the friends have thus their hearts dis- 
closed, 

They find how little is to guilt opposed. 


‘The foe's attack will on the fort begin, 
When he is certain of a friend within. 


When all was lost,—or, in the lover's sight, 
When all was wor,—the lady thought of flight. 


“ What ! sink a slave ?”* she said, “and with deceit 
The rigid virtue of a husband meet? 

No! arm'd with death, I would his fury brave, 
‘And own the justice of the blow he gave! 

But thus to sec him easy, careless, cold, 

And his confiding folly to behold ; 

To feel incessant fears that he should read, 

In looks assumed, the cause whence they proceed, 
I cannot brook ; nor will I here abide 


Fly with me, Henry !” Henry sought in vain 
To soothe her terrors and her griefs restrain: 
He saw the lengths that women dared to go, 
And fear’d the husband both as friend and foe. 
OF farming weary—for the guilty mind 

Can no resource in guiltless studies find, 

Left to himself, his mother all unknown, 

His titled father, loth the boy to own, 

Had him to decent expectations bred, 

A favour'd offspring of a lawless bed; 

And would he censure one who should pursue 
The way he took? Alicia yet was new: 

Her passion pleased him: he agreed on flight : 
They fix’d the method, and they chose the night 


Then, while the farmer read of public crimes, * 
Collating coolly Chronicles and ‘Times, 

The flight was taken by the guilty pair, 

That made one passage in the columns there. 


The heart of Ellis bled; the comfort, pride, 

The hope and stay of his existence, died ; 

Rage from the ruin of his peace arose, 

And he would follow and destroy his foes ; 

Would with wild haste the guilty pair pursue, 

And when he found—Good heaven! what wou 
he do? 


That wretched woman he would wildly scize, 
And agonize her heart, his own to ease, 

That guilty man would grasp, and in her sight 
Insult his pangs, and her despair excite ; 

Bring death in view, and then the stroke suspent 
And draw out tortures till his life should end: 
O! it should stand recorded in all time, 

How they transgress'd, and he avenged the crime 


In this bad world should all his business cease, 
He would not seek—he would not taste of peace 
But wrath should live till vengeance had her due 
And with his wrath his life should perish too. 


His girls—not his—he would not be so weak— 
Child was a word he never more must speak ! 
How did he know what villains had defiled 

His honest bed ?—He spurn’d the name of child: 
Keep them he must; but he would coarsely hide 
Their forms, and nip the growth of woman's prid 
He would consume their flesh, abridge their food 
And kill the mother-vices in their blood. 


All this Sir Owen heard, and grieved for all, 

He with the husband mourn’d Alicia’s fall ; 

But urged the vengeance with a spirit strong, 
As onc whose own rose high against the wrong: 
He saw his tenant by this passion moved, 
Shared in his wrath, and his revenge approved. 


Years now unsecn, he mourn’d this tenant's fate, 
And wonder’d how he bore his widow'd state ; 
Sul he would mention Ellis with the pride 

Of one who felt himself te worth allied: 

Such were his notions—had been long, but now 
He wish'd to see if vengeance lived, and how: 
He doubted not a mind so strong must feel 

Most righteously, and righteous measures deal. 


Till chance betrays the crime that shame would|Then would he vo. and haply he micht &r4 
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Might learn the miseries of a pair undone, 
“ One scorn’d and hated, lost and perish’d one : 
Yes, he would praise to virtuous anger give, 
.And so his vengeance should be nursed and live. 


Ellis was glad to see his landlord come, 
A transient joy broke in upon his gloom, 


And pleased he led the knight to a superior room ;! And 


Where she was wont in happier days to sit, 
Who paid with smiles his condescending wit. 


There the sad husband, who had seldom been 
Where prints acquired in happier days were seen, 
Now struck by these, and carried to the past, 

A painful look on every object cast : 
“ir Owen saw his tenant’s troubled state, 

“Sut still he wish'd to know the offenders’ fate. 


“ Know you they suffer, Ellis ?”—ENis knew ;— 
“'T is well! Lis just! but have they all their due? 
Have they in mind and body, head and heart, 
Sustain’d the pangs of their accursed part ?”” 


“They have!"—“'Tis well!?—“ And wants 
enough to shake 
The firmest mind, the stoutest heart to break.” 


“ But have you seen them in such misery dwell ?” 
“In misery past description.”"—" That is well.” 


“ Alas! Sir Owen, it perhaps is just,— 

Yet I began my purpose to distrust ; 

For they to justice have discharged a debt, 
‘That vengeance surely may her claim forget.” 


“ Man, can you pity ?”” 
“ As aman I feel 
Miseries like theirs.” 
“ But never would you heal ?” 


“Hear me, Sir Owen :—I had sought them long, 
Urged by the pain of ever-present wrong ; 

Yet had not scen ; and twice the year came round— 
Years hateful now—ere I my victims found: 

But 1 did find them, in the dungeon’s gloom 
Ofa small garrct—a precarious home, 

For that depended on the weekly pay, 

And they were sorely frighten'd on the day ; 

But there they linger’d on from week to week, 
Haunted by ills of which 'tis hard to speak, 

For they are many and vexatious all, 

The very smallest—but they none were small. 


The roof, unceil’d in patches, gave the snow 

Entrance within, and there were heaps below ; 

I pass’d a narrow region dark and cold, 

The strait of stairs to that infectious hold ; 

And, when I enter’d, misery met my view 

In every shape she wears, in every hue, 

And the bleak icy blast across the dungeon flew ; 

There frown'd the ruin’d walls that once were 
whit 

There yi 

There lay unsavoury seraps of wretched food; 

And there a measure, void of fuel, stood ; 

But who shall part by part describe the state 

OF these, thus follow’d by relentless fite ? 








um’d the panes that once admitted light ;! 


That man, that Cecil !—he was left, it seems, 
Unnamed, unnoticed : farewell to his dreams ! 
Heirs made by law rejected him of course, 

And left him neither refuge nor resource :— 
Their father’s? No: he was the harlot’s son ~ 
Who wrong'd them, whom their duty bade them 
shun; 

they were duteous all, and he was all undone. 


| Now the lost pair, whom better times had led 


To part disputing, shared their sorrow’s bed : 
Their bed !—I shudder as ¥ speak—and shared 
Scraps to their hunger by the hungry spared.” 


“Man! my good Ellis ! can you sigh ?”—"I can: 

in short, Sir Owen, I must feel as man; 

And could you know the miscries they endured, 

Tlie poor uncertain pittance they procured; 

When laid aside the needle and the pen, 

Their sickness won their neighbours of their den, 

Poor as they are, and they are passing poor, 

To lend some aid to those who needed more ¢ 

Then, too, an ague with the winter came, 

And in this state—that wife I cannot name 

Brought forth a famish’d child of suffering and of 
shame. 

This had you known, and traced them to this scene, 

Where all was desolate, defiled, unclean, 

A fireless room, and where a fire had place, 

The blast loud howling down the empty space, 

You must have felt a part of the distress, 

Forgot your wrongs, and made their suffering less 1” 


“Sought you them, Ellis, from the mean intent 
To give them succour ?” 
“ What indeed I meant 
At first was vengeance; but I long pursued 
The pair, and I at last their misery view’d 
In that vile garret, which I cannot paint— 
The sight was loathsome, and the smell was faint; 
And there that wife,—whom I had loved so well, 
And thought so happy, was condemn'd to dwell; 
The gay, the grateful wife, whom I was glad 
To see in dress beyond our station clad, 
And to behold among our neighbours fine, 
More than perhaps became a wife of mine; 
And now among her neighbours to explore, 
And see her poorest of the very poor !— 
I would describe it, but I bore a part, 
Nor can explain the feelings of the heart; 
Yet memory since has wided me to trace 
The horrid features of that dismal place. 


here she reclined unmoved, her bosom bare 
To her companion’s unimpassion’d stare, 

And my wild wonder :—Scat of virtue! chaste 
As lovely once! O! how wert thou disgraced ! 
Upon that breast, by sordid rags defiled, 

Lay the wan features of a famish’d child ;— 
That sin-born babe in utter misery laid, 

Too feebly wretched even to cry for aid; 

The ragged shecting, o'er her person drawn, 
Served for the dress that hunger placed in pawn. 


At the bed’s feet the man reclined his frame: 
Their chairs were perish’d to support the flame 





All, too, winter, when the iey air 
Br/“ithed its bleak venom on the guilty pair. 


That warm’d his agued limbs; and, sad to see 
That shook him fiercely as he gazed on me. 
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1 was confused in this unhappy view : 

My wife! my friend! I could not think it trae; 
My children’s mother,—my Alicia,—Inid 

On such a bed! so wretched, —so afraid t 

And her gay, young seducer, in the guise 

Of all we dread, abjure, defy, despise, 

And all the fear and terror in his look, 

Still more my mind to its foundation shook. 


At last he spoke :—‘ Long sinee I would have died, 
But could not leave her, though for death I sigh’d, 
And tried the poison’d cup, and dropt it as I tried. 


She is a woman, and that famish'd thing 

Makes her to life, with all its evils, cling : 

Feed her, and let her breathe her last in peace, 
And all my sufferings with your promise cease!” 


Ghastly he smiled :—I knew not what I felt, 

But my heart meltcd—hearts of flint would melt, 
To see their anguish, penury, and shame, 

How base, how low, how groveling they became: 
T could not speak my purpose, but my eyes 

And my expression bade the creature rise. 


Yet, O! that woman’s look! my words are vain 

Her mix'd and troubled feelings to explain ; 

True, there was shame and consciousness of fall, 

But yet remembrance of my love withal, 

And knowledge of that power which she would 
now recall, 


But still the more that she to memory brought, 
‘The greater anguish in my mind was wrought ; 
The more she tried to bring the past in view, 
She greater horror on the present threw ; 

So that, for love or pity, terror thrill’d 

My blood, and vite and odious thoughts instill'd. 


‘This war within, these passions in their strife, 
If thus protracted, had exhausted life ; 

But the strong view of these departed years 
Cansed a full burst of salutary tears, 

And as I wept at large, and thought alone, 

T felt my reason re-ascend her throne.” 


“My friend !” Sir Owen answer'd, “ what became 

Of your just anger ?—when you saw their shame, 

Tt was your triumph, and you should have shown 

Strength, if not joy—their sufferings were their 
own.” 





“ Alas, for them! their own in very deed! 

And they of mercy had the greater need; 
Their own by purchase, for their frailty paid— 
And wanted Heaven’s own justice human aid? 
And sceing this, could I beseech my God 

For deeper misery, and a heavier rod ?” 


“But could you help them ?”"—* Think, Sir Owen, ' 
ow 


I saw them then—methinks I see them now ! 
She had not food, nor aught a mother needs, 
Who for another life and dearer feeds : 

I saw her speechless ; on her wither'd breast 
The wither’d child extended, but not prest, 
Who sought, with moving lip and feeble ery, 
we. - oleh aes Tomas sancti - 





‘Sara it was all a grievous, odious scene, 

Where all was dismal, melancholy, mean, 

Foul with compell’d neglect, unwholesome and un- 
clean 3 : 

That arm,—thateye,—the cold, the sunken cheek,-- 

Spoke all, Sir Owen—fiercely miseries speak !” 


“ And you relieved?” 


“Tf hell’s seducing crew 
Had seen that sight, they must have pitied too.” 


“Revenge was thine—thou hadst the power, the 
right; 
To give it up was Heaven's own act to slight.” 
‘ow 
“ Tell me not, sir, of rights, and wrongs, or powers 
I felt it written—Vengeance is not ours !” 


“ Well, Ellis, well !—Y find these female foes, 


{Or good or ill, will murder our repose ; 


And we, when Satan tempts them, take the cup, 
‘The fruit of their foul sin, and drink it up: 

But shiall our pity all our claims remit, 

And we the sinners of their guilt acquit 7” 


“And what, Sir Owen, will our vengeance do? 

It follows us when we our foe pursue, 

And, as we strike the blow, it smites the smitera 
too.” 


“ What didst thou, man ?” 

“T brought them to a cot 
Behind your larches,—a sequester’d spot, 
Where dwells the woman: I believe her mind 
Is now enlighten’d—I am sure resign’d : 
She gave her infant, though with aching heart 
And faitering spirit, to be nursed apart.” 


“ And that vile scoundrel”. 





“ Nay, his name restore, 
And call him Cecil,—for he is no more : 
When my vain help was offer'd, he was past 
All human aid, and shortly breathed his last ; 
But his heart open’d, and he lived to see 
Guilt in bimself, and find a friend in me. 


Strange was their parting, parting on the day 

I offer'd help, and took the man away, 

Sure not to meet again, and not fo live 

And taste of joy—He feebly cried, « Forgive! 

I have thy guilt, thou mine, but now adieu ! 

Tempters and tempted !" what will thence ensue 

I know not, dare not think !—He said, and he 
withdrew.” 


“ But, Ellis, tell me, didst thou thus desire 
To heap upon their heads those coals of fire?” 


“If fire fo melt, that feeling is confest,— 
If fire to shame, I let that question rest ; 
But if aught more the sacred words imply, 
I know it not—no commentator I.” 


“Then did you freely from your soul forgive ?"—» 


“Sure as I hope before my Judge ge live, 
Sure as T trust his merey to receife, f 
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Sure as the Saviour died upon the tree 
For all who sin,—for that dear wretch and me,— 
Whom never more on earth will I forsake or see.” 


Sir Owen softly to his bed adjourn’d, 
* Sir Owen quickly to his home return’d; 
And all the way he meditating dwelt 
On what this man in his affliction felt ; 
How he, resenting first, forbore, forgave, 
His passion’s lord, and not his anger’s slave: 
And as he rode he seem’d to fear the deed 
Should not be done, and urged unwonted speed. 


* Arrived at home, he scorn’d the change to hide, 
“Nor would indulge a mean and selfish pride, 
That would some little at a time recal 
Th’ avenging vow ; he now was frankness all : 
He saw his nephew, and with kindness spoke— 
“Charles, I repent my purpose, and revoke ; 
Take her—I "m taught, and would I could repay 
The generous teacher ; hear me, and obey: 
Bring me the dear coquette, and let me vow 
On lips half perjured to be passive now : 
‘Take her, and let me thank the powers divine 
She was not stolen when her hand was mine, 
Or when her heart—Her smiles I must forget, 
She may revenge, and cancel either debt.” 


Here ends our tale, for who will doubt the bliss 
Of ardent lovers in a case like this ? 

And if Sir Owen’s was not half so strong, 

It may, perchance, continue twice as long. 


BOOK XIIL 
——- 
DELAY HAS DANGER. 


Moming Excursion—Lady at Silford, who ?—Re- 
flections on Delay—Cecilia and Henry—The 
Lovers contracted—Visit to the Patron—Whom 
he finds there—Fanny described—The yielding 
of Vanity—Delay—Resentment—Want of Res- 
olution — Further Entanglement — Danger — 
How met—Conelusion. 


Turex weeks had past, and Richard rambles now 
Far as the dinners of the day allow ; 
He rode to Farley Grange and Finley Mere, 
That house so ancient, and that lake so clear: 
He rode to Ripley through that river gay, 
Where in the shallow stream the loaches play, 
And stony fragments stay the winding stream, 
And gilded pebbles at the bottom gleam, 
Giving their yellow surface to the sun, 
And making proud the waters as they ron: 
It is a lovely place, and at the side 
Rises a mountain-rock in ragged pride; 
And in that rock are shapes of shells, and forms 
Of creatures in old worlds, of nameless worms, 
Whose.generations lived and died ere man, 

» 4.worm of other class, to crawl began. 


There is a town call'd Silford, where his steed 
Our traveller rested—He the while would feed 
His mind by walking to and fro, to meet, 

He knew not what adventure, in the street: 

A stranger there, but yet a window-view 

Gave him a face that he conceived he knew 3 
He saw a tall, fair, lovely lady, dress’d 

As one whom taste and wealth had jointly bless’d ; 
He gazed, but soon a footman at the door 
Thundering, alarm’d her, who was seen no more. 


“This was the lady whom her lover bound 

In solemn contract, and then proved unsound: 
Of this affair 1 have a clouded view, 

And should be glad to have it clear’d by you.” 


So Richard spake, and instant George replied, 
“1 had the story from the injured side, 

But when resentment and regret were gone, 
And pity (shaded by contempt) came on. 

Frail was the hero of my tale, but still 

Was rather drawn by accident than will; 
Some without meaning into guilt advance, 
From want of guard, from vanity, from chance : 
Man's weakness flies his more immediate pain, 
A little respite from his fears to gain; 

And takes the part that he would gladly fly, 

If he had strength and courage to deny. 


But now my tale, and let the moral say, 

When hope can slcep, there ’s danger in delay, 
Not that for rashness, Richard, I would plead, 
For unadvised alliance : No, indeed : 

Think ere the contract—but, contracted, stand 
No more debating, take the ready hand: 

When hearts are willing, and when fears subside, 
Trust not to time, but let the knot be tied ; 

For when a lover has no more to do, 

He thinks in leisure, what shall I pursue? 

And then who knows what objects come in view? 
For when, assured, the man has nought to keep 
His wishes warm and active, then they sleep: 
Hopes die with fears; and then a man gnust lose 
All the gay visions, and delicious views, 

Once his mind’s wealth! He travels at his ease, 
Nor horrors now nor fairy-beauty sees; 

When the kind goddess gives the wish’d assent, 
No mortal business should the deed prevent ; 
But the blest youth should legal sanction seek 
Ere yet th’ assenting blush has fled the cheek. 


And—hear me, Richard,—man has reptile-pride 
That often rises when his fears subside ; 

When, like a trader feeling rich, he now 
Neglects his former smile, his humble bow, 
And, conscious of his hoarded wealth, asstmes 
New airs, nor thinks how odious he becomes. 


There is a wandering, wavering train of thought 

That something seeks where nothing should be 
sought, 

And will a self-delighted spirit move 

To dare the danger of pernicious love. 


“ First be it granted all was duly said 
By the fond youth to the believing maid, 
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Let us suppose with many a sigh there came 

‘The declaration of the deathless flame ;— 

And so her answer— She was happy then, 

Blest in herself, and did not think of men ; 

And with such comforts in her present state, 

A wish to change it was to tempt her fate : 

‘That she would not; but yet she would confess 

With him she thought her hazard would be less; 

Nay, more, she would esteem, she would regard 
express: 

But to be brief—if he could wait and see 

In a few years what his desires would be.’ "— 


Henry for years read months, then weeks, nor found 
‘The indy thought his judgment was unsound ; 
“ For months read weeks,” she read it to his praise, 
And had some thoughts of changing it to days. 


And here a short excursion let me make, 

A lover tried, I think, for lovers’ sake ; 

And teach the meaning in a lady’s mind 

When you can none in her expressions find: 

Words are design’d that meaning to convey, 

But often Yea is hidden in a Nay! 

And what the charmer wills, some gentle hints 
betray. 


‘Then, too, when ladies mean to yield at length, 
They match their reasons with the lover's strength, 
And, kindly cautious, will no force employ 

But such as he can baffle or destroy. 





As when heroic lovers beauty woo'd, 

And were by magic’s mighty art withstood, 
‘The kind historian, for the dame afraid, 
Gave to the faithful knight the stronger aid. 


A downright No! would make a man despair, 
Or leave for kinder nymph the cruel fair ; 

But “ No! because I’m very happy now, 
Because I dread th’ irrevocable vow, 

Because I fear papa will not approve, 

Because I love not—No, I cannot love ; 
Because ypu men of Cupid make a jest, 
Because——in short, a single life is best.” 

A No! when back’d by reasons of such force, 
Invites approach, and will recede of course. 


Ladies, like towns besieged, for honour’s sake, 
Will some defence or ita appearance make ; 

On first approach there ’s much resistance made, 
And conscious weakness hides in bold parade ; 
With lofty looke, and threat’nings stern and proud, 
“Come, if you dare,” is said in language loud, 
But if th’ attack be made with care and skill, 
“Come,” says the yielding party, “if you will; 
‘Then each the other’s valiant acts approve, 

And twine their laurels in a wreath of love.— 


We now retrace our tale, and forward go— 

Thus Henry rightly read Cecilia’s No! 

His prudent father, who had duly weigh'd, 

And well approved the fortune of the maid, 

Not much resisted, just enough to show 

He knew his power, and would his son should 
know. 








hile I your bargain make, 





I know her guardian; care will not become 


A lad when courting ; as you must be dumb, 


You may be absent; I for you will speak, 
And ask what you are not supposed to seek,” 


Then came the parting hour, and what arise 


When lovers part! expressive looks and eyes, 
Tender and tearful,—many a fond adieu, _ 
And many a call the sorrow to renew; 

Sighs such as lovers only can explain, 

And words that they might undertake in vain. 


Cecilia liked it not; she had, in truth, 


No mind to part with her enamour’d youth; 
But thought it foolish thus themselves to cheat, 
And part for nothing but again to meet, 


Now Henry's father was a man whose heart ~~ 


Took with his interest a decided part ; 

He knew his lordship, and was known for acts 
That I omit,—they were acknowledged facts ; 
An interest somewhere ; I the place forget, 
And the good deed—no matter—'t was a debt: 
Thither must Henry, and in vain the maid 
Express'd dissent—the father was obey’d. 


But though the maid was by her fears assail’d, 
Her reason rose against them, and prevutl'd ; 
Fear saw him hunting, leaping, falling—led, 
Maim‘d and disfigured, groaning to his bed ; 
Saw him in perils, duels, —dying,—dead, 


But Prudence answer'd, “ Is not every maid 
With equal cause for him she loves afraid ?” 
And from her guarded mind Cecilia threw 

The groundless terrors that will love pursue. 


She had no doubts, and her reliance strong 

Upon the honour that she would not wrong : 
Firm in herself, she doubted not the truth 

Of him, the chosen, the selected youth ; 

Trust of herself a trust in him supplied, 

And she believed him faithful, though untried : 
On her he might depend, in him she would confide. 


If some fond girl express'd a tender pain 
Lest some fair rival should allure her swain, 
To such she answer'd, with a look severe, 


“Can one you doubt be worthy of your fear 7” 


My lord was kind—a month had pass’d away, 
And Henry stay’d—he sometimes named a day ; 
But still my lord was kind, and Henry still must 





words to him were words of fate— 


“Wait, 'tis your duty ; "tis my pleasure, wait!" 


In all his walks, in hilly heath or wood, 


Cecilia’s form the pensive youth pursued; 

In the gray morning, in the silent noon, 

In the soft twilight, by the sober moon, 

In those forsaken rooms, in that immense saloon ; 
And he, now fond of that seclusion grown, 

There reads her letters, and there writes his own. 


“Here none approach,” snid he, “ to interfere, 
But I can think of my Cecilia here!” 


1 there did come—and how it came to pass 
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Jt was the work of accident, no doubt— 
The cause unknown—we say “as things fall out ;” 
The damsel enter’d there, in wand’ring round about : 
At first she saw not Henry; and she ran, 

_ As from a ghost, when she beheld a man. 


, She was esteem’d a beauty through the hall, 
And so admitted, with consent of all ; 
And, like a treasure, was her beauty kept 
From every guest who in the manston slept ; 
Whether as friends who join’d the noble pair, 
Or those invited by the steward there. 


She was the daughter of a priest, whose life 

Was brief and sad: he lost a darling wife, 
“ And Fanny then her father, who could save 
But a small portion; but his all he gave, 

With the fair orphan, to a sister's care, 

And her good spouse: they were the ruling pair— 

Steward and steward’s lady—o’er a tribe, 

Each under each, whom I shall not describe. 


This grave old couple, childless and alone, 
Would, by their care, for Fanny’s loss atone: 
She had been taught in schools of honest fame; 
And to the hall, aa to a home, she eame, 

My lord aswenting: yet, as meet and right, 
Fanny was held from every herc’s sight, 

Who might in youthful error cast his eyes 

On one so gentle as a lawful prize, 

On border land, whom as their right or prey, 
A youth from either side might bear away. 
Some handsome lover of th’ inferior class 

Might as a wife approve the lovely lass; 

Or some invader from the class above, 

Who, more presuming, would his passion prove 
By agking less, love only for his love. 


This much experienced aunt her fear express’d, 
And dread of old and young, of host and guest. 


“Go not, my Fanny, in their way,” she cried, 
“Tt is not right that virtue should be tried ; 
So, to be safe, be ever at my side.” 


She was not ever at that side ; but still 
Observed her precepts, and obey’d her will, 


But in the morning’s dawn and evening’s gloom 
She could not lock the damsel in her room ; 
And Fanny thought, “I will ascend these stairs 
To see the chapel,—there are none at prayers; 
None,” she believed, ‘had yet to dress return’d, 
By whom a timid girl might be discern’d :” 

In her slow motion, looking, as she glides, 

On pictures, busts, and what she met besides, 
And speaking softly to herself alone, 

Or singing low in melancholy tone ; 

And thus she rambled through the still domain, 
Room after room, again, and yet again. 


But, to retrace our story, still we say, 

To this saloon the maiden took her way; 
Where she beheld our youth, and frighten’d ran, 
And go their friendship in her fear began. 


et Have nha thtthoe ane aesin Sava 


\Nay, ye again, and what has chance to do 
With this ?7—I know not: doubtless Fanny knew. 


Now, of the meeting of a modest maid. 

And sober youth why need we be afraid? 

And when a girl's amusements are so few 

As Fanny’s were, what would you have her do? 
Reserved herself, a decent youth to find, 

And just be civil, sociable, and kind, 

And lock together at the setting sun, 

Then at each other—What the evil done? 


Then Fanny took my little lord to play, 
And bade him not intrude on Henry's way : 


“(, he intrudes not !” said the youth, and grew 
Fond of the child, and would amuse him too; 
Would make such faces, and assume such looke— 
He loved it better than his gayest books, 


When man with man would an acquaintance seek, | 
He will his thoughts in chosen language speak; = * 
‘And they converse on divers themes, to find 

If they possess a corresponding mind ; 

But man with woman has foundation laid, 

And built up friendship ere a word is said: 

°T is not with words that they their wishes tell, 
But with a language answering quite as well ; 
And thus they find, when they begin t’ explore 
Their way by speech, they knew it all before. 





And now it chanced again the pair, when dark, 
Met in their way, when wandering in the park ; 
Not in the common path, for so they might, 
Without a wonder, wander day or night ; 

But, when in pathless ways their chance will bring 
A musing pair, we do admire the thing. 


The youth in meeting read the damsel’s face, 

As if he meant her inmost thoughts to trace ; 
On which her colour changed, as if she meant * 
To give her aid, and help his kind intent. 


Both smiled and parted, but they did not speak— 
The smile implied, “ Do tell me what you seek :”” 
‘They took their different ways with erring feet, 
And met again, surprised that they could meet; 
Then must they speak—and something of the air 
Is always ready— 'T is extremely fair !” 


“Tt was so pleasant!” Henry said; “the beam 

Of that sweet light so brilliant on the stream ; 

And chietly yonder, where that old cascade 

Has for an age its simple musie made ; 

All so delightful, soothing, and serene ! 

Do you not feel it? not enjoy the scene ? 

Something it has that words will not express, 

But rather hide, and make th’ enjoyment less : 

'T is what our souls conceive, ’t is what our hearts 
confess.” 


Poor Fanny’s heart at these same words confess’d 
How well he painted, and how rightly guess’d; 
And, while they stood admiring their retreat, 
Henry found something like a mossy seat; 

‘But Fanny sat not; no, she rather pray’d 

That she might leave him, she was so afraid. 


«Not ar of von: vonr enodness I can trust. 
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They make no difference, they pay no regard 
To our true meaning, which is very hard 

And very cruel; great the pain it cost 

To lose such pleasure, but it must be lost: 
Did people know how free from thought of ill 
One’s meaning is, their malice would be still.” 


At this she wept; at least a glittering gem 
Shone in each cye, and there was fire in them, 
For as they fell, the sparkles, at his feet, 

He felt emotions very warm and sweet, 


“ A lovely creature ! not more fair than good, 
By all admited, by some, it seems, pursued, 
Yot self-protected by her virtue's force 

And conscious truth—What evil in discourse 
With one so guarded, who is pleased to trust 
Herself with me, reliance strong and just?” 


Our lover then believed he must not scem 
Cold to the maid who gave him her esteem ; 
Not manly this; Cecilia had his heart, 

But it was lawful with his time to part; 

It would be wrong in her to take amiss 

A virtuous friendship for a girl like this ; 
False or disloyal he would never prove, 

But kindness here took nothing from his love: 
Soldiers to serve a foreign prince are known, 
‘When not on present duty to their own; 

So, though our bosom’s queen we still prefer, 
We are not always on our knecs to her, 
“Cecilia present, witness yon fair moon, 

And yon bright orbs, that fate would 
As my devotion ; but the absent sun 

Cheers us no longer when his course is run; 
And then those starry twinklers may obtain 
A little worship till he shinee again.” 


The father still commanded “ Wait awhile,” 
And the son answer’d in submissive style, 
Grieved, but obedient; and obedience teased 
His lady's spirit more than grieving pleased ; 
That he should grieve in absence was most fit, 
But not that he to absence should submit; 
And in her letters might be traced reproof, 
Distant indeed, but visible enough ; 


‘This should the wandering of his heart hi¥e stay'd; 


Alas! the wanderer was the vainer made. 


The parties daily met, as by consent, 

And yet it always seem'd by accident; 

Till in the nymph the shepherd had been blind 
Tf he had fail'd to see a manner kind, 

With that expressive look, that seem’d to say, 
“You do not speak, and yet you sce you may.” 


©! yes, he saw, and he resolved to fy, 
And blamed his heart, unwilling to comply : 

He sometimes wonder'd how it came to pass, 
That he had all this freedom with the lass; 
Reserved herself, with strict attention kept, 

And care and vigilance that never slept : 

“ How is it thus that they a beauty trust 

With me, who feel the confidence is just? 

And they, too, feel it; yes, they may confide,"— 
He said in folly, and he smiled in pride. 


*T is thus our secret passions work their way, 
And the poor victims know not they obey. 


change as soon 


Familiar now became the wandering pair, 

And there was pride and joy in Fanny’s air; 

For though his silence did not please the maid, 
She judged him only modest and afraid ; 

The gentle dames are ever pleased to find 

Their lovers dreading they should prove unkind, 
So, blind by hope, and pleased with prospects gay, - 
The generous beauty gave her heart away - 

Before he said, “ Ilove !"—alas! he dared not say. 










Cecilia yet was mistress of his mind, 

But oft he wish’d her, like his Fanny, kind; 

Her fondness soothed him, for the man was vain, 
And he perceived that he could give her pain : 
Cecilia liked not to profess her love, 

But Fanny ever was the yielding dove; 

Tender and trusting, waiting for the word, 

And then prepared to hail her bosom’s lord. 


Cecilia once her honest love avow’d, 

To make him happy, not to make him proud; 
But she would not, for every asking sigh, 

Confess the flame that waked his vanity 5 

But this poor maiden, every day and hour, 
Would, by fresh kindness, feed the growing power , 
And be indulged, vain being ! in the joy, 

That he alone could raise it, or destroy ; 

A present good, from which he dured not fly, 
Cecila absent, and his Fanny by. 


O! vain desire of youth, that in the hour 

OF strong temptation, when he fecls the power, 
And knows how daily his desires increase, 

Yet will he wait, and sacrifice his peace, 

Will trust to chance to free him from the snare, 
Of which, long since, his conscience said, beware! 
Or look for strange deliverance from that ill, 

‘That be might fly, could he command the will ! 
How can he freedom from the future seck, 

Who feels already that he grows too weak ? 

And thus refuses to resist, till time 

Removes the powcr, and inakes the way for crime: 
Yet thoughts he had, and he would think, “ Forego 
My dear Cecilia? not for kingdoms! No! 

But may I, onght I not the friend to be 

OF one who fecls this fond regard for me? 

I wrong no cgeature by a kindness lent 

To one so gentle, mild, and innocent ; 

And for that fair one, whom I still adore, 

By fecling thus I think of her the more a 

And not unlikely, for our thoughts will tend 

To those whom We are conscious we offend. 


Had Reason whisper’d, “ Has Cecilia leave 

Some gentle youth in friendship to receive, 

And be to him the friend that you appear 

To this soft girl ?—would not some jealous fear 

Proclaim your thoughts, that he approach'd too 
near?” 


But Henry, blinded still, presumed to write 
Of one in whom Cecilie would delight ; 

A mild and modest girl, a gentle friend, 

If, as he hoped, her kindness would descend— 
But what he fear'd to lose or hoped to gain 
By writing thus, he had been ask'd in vain. 


It was his purpose, every morn he rose, ~ 
The dangerous friendship he had made to close ; . 
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It was his torment nightly, ere he slept, 
To feel his prudent purpose was not kept. 


True, he has wonder'd why the timid maid 
Mects him so often, and*is not afraid ; 
And why that female dragon, fierce and keen, 
, Has never in their private walks been seen ; 
And often he has thought, “ What can their silence 
mean? 


‘They can have no design, or plot, or plan— 
In fact I know not how the thing began,— 
“P is their dependence on my ercdit here, 
And fear not, nor, in fact, have cause to fear.” 


But did that pair, who seem'd to think that all 
Unwateh'd will wander and unguarded fall, 
Did they permit a youth and maid to mect 
Both unreproved? were they so indisereet ? 


This sometimes onter’d Henry’s mind, and then, 
“Who shall account for women or for men?” 
He suid, “ or who their sceret thoughts explore ? 
Why do I vex me? I will think no more.” 


My lord of late had said, in manner kind, 

“ My good friend Harry, do not think us blind!” 
T.ctters had past, though he had nothing seen, 
His careful father and my lord between ; 

But to what purpose was to him unknown— 

It might be borough business, or their own. 


Fanny, it seem’d, was now no more in dread, 
If one approacld, she neither fear’d nor fled : 
He mused on this,— But whercfore her alarm? 
She knows me better, end she dreads no harm.” 


Something his father wrote that gave him pain: 
“T know not, son, if you should yet remain ;—~ 
Be cautious, Harry ; favours to procure 

We strain a point, but we must first be sure: 
Love is a folly,—that, indeed, is true — 

Bat something still is to our honour due, 

So I must leave the thing to my good lord and you.” 


But from Cecilia came remonstrance strong : 
“You write too darkly, and you stay too long ; 
We hear reports; and, Henry,—mark me well,— 
T heed not every tale that triflers tell ;~ 

Be you no triffer; dare not to believe 

That I am one whom words and vows deceive ; 
You know your heart, your hazard you will learn, 
And this your trial—instuntly return.” 


“Unjust, injurious, jealous, cruel maid! 

Am La slave, of haughty words afraid? 

Can she who thus commands expect to be obey'd? 
O! how unlike this dear assenting soul, 

Whose heart a man might at his will control !” 


Uneasy, anxious, fill’d with self-reproof, 

He now resolved to quit his patron's roof 

And then again his vacillating mind 

To stay resolved, and that her pride should find: 
Debating thus, his pen the lover took, 
* And chose the words of anger and rebuke. 


Again, yet once again, the conscious pair 


And, “IE must speak,” said the embarrass’d youth, 
“Must save my honour, must confess the truth: 
Then I mast lose her; but, by slow degrees, 

She will regain her peace, and I my ease.” 


Ah! foolish man! to virtue true nor vice, 

IIe buys distress, and self-esteem the price ; 
And what his gain ?—a tender smile and sigh 
From a fond girl to feed his vanity. 


Thus, every day they lived, and every time 
‘They met, increased his anguish and his crime. 


Still in their meetings they were oft-times nigh 
The darling theme, and then past trembling by 5 
On those oceasions Henry often tried 

For the sad truth—and then his heart denied 
The utterance due: thus daily he became 

The prey of weakness, vanity, and shame. 


But soon a day, that was their doubts to close, 

On the fond maid and thoughtless youth arose. 
Within the park, beside the bounding brook, 

The social pair their usual ramble took ; 

And there the steward found them: they could trace 
News in his look, and gladness in his face. 


He was a man of riches, bluff and big, 








With clean brown broad-cloth, and with white cut 
wig: 

He bore a cane of price, with riband tied, 

And a fat spanicl waddled at his side: 

To every being whom he met he gave 

His looks expressive ; civil, gay, or grave, 

But condescending all ; and each declared 

How much he govern’d, and how well he fared. 


This great man bow’d, not humbly, but his bow 

Appear'd familiar converse to allow: 

The trembling Fanny, as he came in view, 

Within the chestnut grove in fear withdrew ; 

While Henry wonder’d, not without a fear, 

Of that which brought th’ important man so near: 

Doubt was dispersed by—* My esteem’d young 
man !" 

As he with condescending grace began—— 


“Though you with youthful frankness nobly trust 

Your Fanny’s friends, and doubtless think them 
just 5 

Though you have not, with craving soul, applied 

To us, and ask’d the fortune of your bride, 

Be it our care that you shall not lament 

That love has made you so improvident. 





An orphan maid- Your patience! you shall have 
Your time to speak, I now attention crave ;— 
Fanny, dear girl! has in my spouse and me 
Friends of a kind we wish our friends to be, 
None of the poorest- nay, sir, no reply, 

You shall not need: and we are born to die: 
And one yet crawls on earth, of whom, I say, 
That what he has he cannot take away; 

Her mother’s father, one who has a store 

OF this world’s good, and always looks for more ; 
But, next his money, loves the girl at heart, ~ 
And she will have it when they come to part.” 








“Sir,” said the youth, his terrors all awake, 


_ Met, and “O, speak !" was Fanny’s silent prayer ;|*‘ Hear me, I pray, I beg,—for mercy’s sake! 
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Sir, were the secrets of my soul confess’d, 
Would you admit the truths that I protest 
Are such. your pardon”. 








“Pardon! good, my friend, 
I not alone will pardon, I commend: 
‘Fhink you that I have no remembrance left 
OF youthful love, and Cupid’s cunning theft ? 
How nymphs will listen when their swains per- 
suade, 
How hearts are gain’d, and how exchange is 
made ?— 
Come, sir, your hand” —— 


“In mercy, hear me now!” 
“T cannot hear you, time will not allow: 
You know my station, what on me depends, 
For ever needed—but we part as friends ; 
And here comes one who will the whole explain, 
My better sclfand we shall meet again.” 


“Sir, I entreat’’ 





“Then be entreaty made 
To her, a woman, one you may persuade ; 
A little teasing, but she will comply, 
And loves her niece too fondly to deny.” 


“O! he is mad, and miserable I!” 
Exclaim'd the youth; “ But let me now collect 
My seatter'd thoughts, 1 something must effect.” 


Hourrying she came—* Now, what has he confess’d, 
Ere I could come to set your heart at rest? 
What! he has grieved you! Yet he, too, approves 
The thing! but man will tease you, if he loves, 


But now for business: tell me, did you think 

That we should always at your mectings wink ? 

Think you, you walk’d unseen? There are who 
bring 

To me all secrets—O, you wicked thing! 


Poor Fanny ! now I think I seo her blush, 
All red and rosy when I beat the bush ; 
And hide your seeret, said I, if you dare! 
So out it came, like an affrighted hare. 


Miss! said I, gravely; and the trembling maid 

Pleased me at heart to sce her so afraid ; 

And then she wept ;—now, do remember this, 

Never to chide her when she does amiss ; 

For she is tender as the callow bird, 

And cannot bear to haye her temper stirr'd ;— 

Fanny, I said. then whisper'd her the name, 

And caused such looks—Yes, yours are just the 
same; 

But hear my story—When your love was known 

For this our chiid—she is, in fact, our own—~ 

Then, first’ debating, we agreed at last 

To scek my lord, and tell him what had past.” 


“ To tell the earl 7” 
“Yes, truly, and why not? 
And then together we contrived our plot.” 


“ Eternal God !" 

“Nay, be not so surprised,— 
In all the matter we were well advised ; 
‘We saw my Lord, and Lady Jane was there, 
And said to Johnson, ‘ Johnson, take a chair? 


True, we are servants in a certain way, 

But in the higher places so are they ; 

We are obey'd in ours, and they in theirs obey— 
So Johnson’ bow’d, for that was right und fit, 
And had no seruple with the earl to sit— 

Why look you so impatient while I tell 

Whit they debated ?—you must like it well. 


‘Let them go on,’ our gracious earl began ; 
‘They wiil go off? said, joking, my good man: 
* Well ! said the countess,—she’s a lover’s friend,— 
‘ What if they do, they make the specdier end’-—— 
But be you more composed, for that dear child 
Is with her joy and apprehension wild : 
O! we have watch'd you on from day to day, 

‘There go the lovers!’ we were wont to say— 
“ But why that look ?” 

“Dear madam, I implore 
A single moment!" 
“F can give no more: 

Here are your Jetters—that’s a female pen, 
Said I to Fanny—*’t is his sister's, then,’ 
Replied the maid—No! never must you stray ; 
Or hide your wanderings, if you should, I pray ; 
I know, at least I fear, the best may err, 
But keep the by-walks of your life from her : 
That youth should stray is nothing to be told, 
When they have sanction in the grave and old, 
Who have no cail to wander and transgress, 
But very love of change and wantonness. 


I prattle idly, while your letters wait, 

And then my lord has much that he would state, 
All good to you—do clear that clouded face, 
And with good looks your lucky lot embrace. 


Now mind that none with hers divide your heart, 
For she would die cre lose the smallest part; 
And I rejoice that all has gone so well, 

For who th’ effect of Johnson’s rage can tell ? 
He had his fears when you began to meet, 

But I assured him there was no deceit: 

He is a man who kindness will requite, 

But injured once, revenge is his delight ; 

And he would spend the best of his estates 

To ruin, goods and body, them he hates ; 

While he is kind enough when he approves 

A deed that 's done, and serves the man he loves: 
Come, read your letters—I must now be gone, 
And think of matters that are coming on." 


any 
Henry was lost,—his brain confused, his soul 
| Dismay’d and sunk, his thoughts beyond control ; 
Borne on by terror, he foreboding read 
“ecilia’s letter! and his courage fled; 
All was a gloomy, dark, and dreadful view, 
He felt tim guilty, but indignant too : 
And as he read, he felt the high disdain 
Of injured inen—* She may repent, in vain.” 





Cecilia much had heard, and told him all 
‘That scandal taught—* A servant at the hall, 
Or servant's daughter, in the kitchen bred, 
Whose father would not with her mother wed, 
Was now his choice! a blushing fool, the toy, 
Or the attempted both of man and boy ; 
More than suspected, but without the wit 

Or the allurements for such creatures fit ; 
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Not virtuous though unfeeling, cold as ice 
‘And yet not chaste, the weeping fool of vice; 
Yielding, not tender; feeble, not refined ; 
Her form insipid, and without a mind. 


Rival! she-apurn’d the word; but let him stay, 
Warn'd as he was! beyond the present dey, 

” Whate’er his patron might object to this, 
The uncle-butler, or the weeping miss— 
Let him from this one single day remain, 
And then return! he would to her, in vain; 
There let him then abide, to earn, or crave 
Food undeserved! and be with slaves a slave.” 


Had reason guided anger, govern’d zeal, 

Or chosen words to make a lover feel, 

She might have saved him—anger and abuse 
Will but defiance and revenge produce. 


“Unjust and cruel, insolent and proud !” 

He said, indignant, and he spoke aloud. 

“ Butler! and servant ! Gentlest of thy sex, 

Thou wouldst not thus a man who loved thee vex ; 

Thou wouldst not thus to vile report give ear, 

Nor thus enraged for fancied crimes appear ; 

I know not what, dear maid !—if thy soft smiles 
were here.” 


And then, that instant, there appear'd the maid, 
By his sad looks in her approach dismay’d ; 
Such timid sweetness, and so wrong'd, did more 
Than all her pleading tenderness before. 


In that weak moment, when disdain and pride, 
And fear and fondness, drew the man aside, 

In this weuk moment—* Wilt thou,” he began, 
“Be mine?” and joy o'er all her features ran; 
“IT will!” she softly whisper’d ; but the roar 

Of cannon would not strike his spirit inore ; 
Ev’n as his lips the lawless contract scal’d 

He felt that conscience lost her seven-fold shield, 
And honour fled; but still he spoke of love, 

And all was joy in the consenting dove. 


That evening all in fond discourse was spent, 
When the sad lover to his chamber went, 

To think on what had past, to grieve and to repent: 
Early he rose, and Jook'd with many a sigh 

On the red light that fill'd the eastern sky ; 

Oft had he stood before, alert and gay, 

‘To hail the-glories of the new-born day: 

But now dejected, languid, listless, low, 

He saw the wind upon the water blow, 

And the cold stream curl’d onward as the gale 
From the pine-hill blew harshly down the dale; 
On the right side the youth a wood survey'd, 
With all its dark intensity of shade; 

Where the rough wind alone was heard to move, 
Tn this, the pause of nature and of love, 

When now the young arc rear’d, and when the old, 
Lost to the tie, grow negligent and cold— 

Far to the left he saw the huts of men, 

Half hid in mist, that hung upon the fen; 

Before him swallows, gathering for the sea, 

Took their short flights, and twitter'd on the Ica; 
And_near the bean-sheaf stood, the harvest done, 





All these were sad in nature, or they took 
Sadness from him, the likeness of his look, 
And of his mind—he ponder’d for a while, 
Then met his Fanny with a borrow’d smile. 


Not much remain’d; for money and my lord 
Soon made the father of the youth accord; 

His prudence haif resisted, half obey’d, 

And scorn kept still the guardians of the maid 
Cecilia never on the subject spoke, 

She scem’d as one who from a dream awoke; 
So all was peace, and soon the married pair 
Fix'd with fair fortune in a mansion fair, 


Five years had past, and what was Henry then? 
The most repining of repenting men; 

With a fond, teasing, anxious wife, afraid 

Of all attention to another paid; 

Yet powerless she her husband to amuse, 

Lives but t’ entreat, implore, resent, accuse $ 
Jcalous and tender, conscious of defects, 

She merits little, and yet much expects ; 

She Iooks for love that now she cunnot see, 

And sighs for joy that never niore cun be ; 

On his retirements her complaints intrude, 

And fond reproof endears his solitude : 

While he her weakness (once her kindness) secs, 
And his affections in her languor freeze ; 
Regret, uncheck’d by hope, devours his mind, 
He feels unhappy, and he grows unkind, 


“Fool! to be taken by a rosy cheek, 

And eyes thut cease to sparkle or to speak ; 
Fool! for this child my freedom to resign, 
When one the glory of her sex was mine ; 
While from this burthen to my soul I hide, 

To think what Fate hus dealt, and what denied, 


What fiend posscss’d me when I tamely gave 
My forced assent to be an idiot's slave ? 

Her beauty vanish'd, what for me remains ? 

Th’ cternal clicking of the galling chains : 

Her person truly I'may think my own, 

Scen without pleasure, without triumph shown : 
Doleful she sits, her children at her knees, 

And gives np ail her feeble powers to please ; 
Whom I, unmoved, or moved with scorn, behold, 
Melting as ice, as vapid and as cold.” 


Such was his fate, and he must yet endure 
The sclf-contempt that no self_love can cure! 
Some business call’d him to a wealthy town 
When unprepared for more than Fortune’s frown ; 
There at a house he gave his Juckless name, 
‘The master absent, and Cecilia came: 
Unhappy man! he could not, dared not speak, 
But look’d around, as if retreat to seck : 

This she allow’d not; but, with brow severe, 
Ask’d him his business, sternly bent to hear; 
He had no courage, but he view'd that face 
As if he sought er sympathy and grace ; 

As if some kind returning thought to trace: 
In vain; not long he waited, but with air, 
That of all grace compell’d him to despair, 
She rang the bell, and, when 2 servant came, 
Left the repentant traitor to his shame; 

But. poing. spoke. © Attend this.person oat; 





Then, with cool curtsey, from the room withdrew, 
That scem’d to say, “ Unhappy man, adieu!” 


‘Thus will it be when man permits a vice 

First to invade his heart, and then entice ; 

When wishes vain and undefined arise, 

And that weak heart deccive, seduce, surprise ; 
When evil Fortune works on Folly's side, 

And rash Resentment adds a spur to Pride; 

Then Life’s long troubles from those actions come, 
In which @ moment may decide our doom. 





THE NATURAL DEATH OF LOVE, 





The Rector of the Parish—-His Manner of teaching 
—Of living—Richard’s Correspondence — The 
Letters reccived—Love that survives Marriage— 
That dies in consequence—That is permitted to 
die for want of Care—Henry and Emma, a Di. 
alogue — Complaints on either Side—And Re- 
plies—Mutual Accusation—Defence of acknow- 
ledged Error—Means of restoring Happiness— 
The one to be adopted. 


Rrosarp one month had with his brother been, 
And had his guests, his friends, his favourites seen ; 
, Had heard the rector, who with decent force, 
But not of action, aided his discourse : 
“A moral teacher !” some, contemptuous, cried ; 
‘ He smiled, but nothing of the fact denied, 
Nor, save by his fair life, to charge so strong replied. 
Still, though he bade them not on aught rely, 
That was their own, but all their worth deny, 
They call’ his pure advice his cold morality ; 
And though he felt that earnestness and zeal, 
~ Phat made some portion of his hearers feel, 
Nay, though he loved the minds of men to lead 
‘To the great points that form the Christian's creed, 
Btill he offended, for he would discuss 
Points that to him seem'd requisite for us; 
And urge his flock to virtue, though he knew 
The very heathen taught the virtues too: 
Nor was this moral minister afraid 
To ask of inspiration’s self the aid 
Of truths by him so sturdily maintain'd, 
That some confusion in the parish reign’d; 
“ Heathens," they said, “can tell us right from 
wrong, 
Bat to a Christian higher points belong.” 
‘Yet Jacques proceeded, void of fear and shame, 
Tn his old method, and obtain’d the name 
Of Moral Preacher—yet they all agreed, 
Whatever error had defiled his creed, 
His life was pure, and him they could commend, 
Not as their guide, indeed, but as their friend: 
‘Truth, justice, pity, and a love of peace, 
Were his—but there must approbation cease ; 
He either did not, or he would not sec, 
That if he meant a favourite priest to be, 
He must not show, but learn of them, the way 
To truth—he must not dictate, but obcy : 
They wished him not to bring them further light 
But to convince them that they now were right, 
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| And to assert that justice will condemn 

‘All who presuined to disagree with them : 
Tn this he fail’d; and his the greater blame, 
For he persisted, void of fear or shame. 


Him Richard heard, and by his friendly aid ~ 
Were pleasant views observed and visits paid; 
He to peculiar people found his way, 

And had his question answer’d, “ Who are they 7” 


Twice in the week came letters, and delight 
Beam’d in the eye of Richard at the sight ; 
Letters of love, all full and running o’er, 
‘The paper fill'd till it could hold no more ; 
Cross’d with discolour’d ink, the doublings full, 
No fear that love should find abundance dull; 
Love reads unsated all that love inspires, 
When most indulged, indulgence still requires ; 
Looks what the corners, what the crossings tell, 
And lifts each folding for a fond farewell, 
George saw and smiled—* To lovers we allow 
All this o’erflowing, but 4 husband thou ! 
A father too: can time create no change ? 
Married, and still so foolish ?—very strange ! 
What of this wife or mistress is the art 7" 
“The simple truth, my brother, to impart, 
Her heart, whene’er she writes, feels writing to a 
heart.” 


“Fortune, dear Richard, is thy friend—a wife 
Like thine must soften every care of life, 

And all its woes—I know a pair, whose lives 
Run in the common track of men and wives; 
And half their worth, at least, this pair would give 
Could they like thee and thy Matilda live. 





They were, as lovers, of the fondest kind, 
With no defects in manner or in mind ; 

In habit, temper, prudence, they were those 
Whom, as examples, I could once propose ; 
Now this, when married, you no longer trace, 
But discontent and sorrow in the place: 
Their pictures, taken as the pair I saw 

In a late contest, I have tried to draw ; 

’T is but a sketch, and at my idle time 

I put my couple in the garb of rhyme: 
Thou art a critic of the milder sort, 

And thot wilt judge with favour my report. 








Tet me premise, twelve months have flown away, 
Swiftly or sadly, since the happy day. 


Let us suppose the couple left to spend 

Some hours without engagement or a friend ; 

And be it likewise‘on our mind impress'd, ~ 

They pass for persons happy and at rest ; 

Their love by Hymen crown’d, and all their pros 
pects biess‘d. 


Love has slow death and sudden : wretches prove 
That fate severe—the sudden death of love ; 

It is as if, on day serenely bright, 

Came with its-horrors instantaneous night ; 
Others there are with whom love dies away 

In gradual waste and unperceived decay ; 

Such is that death of love that nature finds 
| Most fitted for the use of common minds, 


, Anda 
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The natural death; but doubtless there are some 
Who struggle hard when they perceive it come ; 
Loth to be loved no longer, loth to prove 

‘To the once dear that they no longer love ; 

ome with not sucécssless arts will strive 
To kecp th€ weak’ning, fluttering flame alive. 
But see my verse: in this I try to paint 

The passion failing, fading to complaint, 

The gathering grief for joys remember’d yct, 
‘The vain remonstrance, and the weak regret : 
First speaks the wife in sorrow, she is grieved 
T’ admit the trath, and would be still deceived.” 


HENRY AND EMMA. 


E. Well, my good sir, I shall contend no more; 
But, O! the vows you made, the oaths you swore—— 


H. To love you always :—I confess it true ; 
And do 1 not? If not, what can I do? 
Moreover think what you yourself profess’d, 
And then the subject may for ever rest. 


E. Yes, sir, obedience I profess’d; I know 
My debt, and wish to pay you all I owe, 
Pay without murmur ; but that vow was made 
To you, who said it never should be paid ;— 
Now truly tell me why you took such care 
To make me err? [ask'd you not to swear, 
But rather hoped you would my mind direct, 
And say, when married, what you would expect. 


You may remember—it is not so long 

Since you affirm’d that [ could not be wrong ; 
I told you then—you recollect, I told 

The very truth—that humour would not hold; 
Not that I thought, or ever could suppose, 

The mighty raptures were so soon to close— 

Poetic flights of love all sunk in sullen prose. 


Do you remember how you used to hang 
Upon my looks? your transports when I sang? 
I play'd—you melted into tears ; 1 moved— 
Voice, words, and motion, how you all upproved ; 
Atime when Emma reign'd, a’ time when Henry 
loved : 
You recollect ? 
. Yes, surely; and then why 
The needless truths? do { the facts deny ? 
For this remonstrance I can see no need, 
Or this impatience—if you do, proceed. 


E. O! that is now so cool, and with a smile 
That sharpens insult—I detest the style ; 
And, now EF talk of styles, with what delight 
You read my lincs—I then, it seems, could write : 
In short, when I was present you could see 
But one dear object, and you lived for me ; 
And now, sir, what your pleasure? Let me dress, 
Sing, speak, or write, and you your sense express 
Of my poor tastc—my words are not correct ; 
In all I do is failing or defect— 
Some error you will seek, some blunder will detect ; 
And what can such dissatisfaction prove ? 
F tell you, Henry, you have ceased to love. 


H. J own it not; but if a trath it be, 
Tt is the fault of nature, not of me. 


Remember yau, my love, the fairy tale, 

Where the young pairs were spell-bound in the 
vale? 

When all around them gay or glorious seem’d, 

And of bright views and ceaseless joys they 
dream’d ; 

Young love and infant life no more could give— 

They said but half, when they exclaim’d, “We 
live ?? : 

All was so light, so lovely, so serene, 

And not a trouble to be heard or seen; 

Till, melting into truth, the vision fled, 

And there came miry roads and thorny ways in- 
stead. 


Such was our fate, my charmer! we were found 

A wandering piir, by roguish Cupid bound; 

All that I saw was gifted to inspire 

Grand views of bliss, and wake intense desire 

Of joys that never pall, of flights that never tire; 

There was that purple light of love, that bloom, 

That ardent passions in their growth assume, 

That pure enjoyment of the soul—O! weak 

Are words such loves and glowing thoughts to 
speak ! 

I sought to praise thee, and I felt disdain 

Of my own effort; all attempts were vain. 


Nor they alone were charming; by that light 

All loved of thee grew lovely in my sight; 

Sweet influence not its own in every place 

Was found, and there was found in all things grace; 
Thy shrubs and plants were scen new bloom to bear, 
Not the Arabian sweets so fragrant were, 

Nor Eden’s self, ifaught with Eden might compare, 


You went the church-way walk, you reach’d the 
farm, 

And gave the grass and babbling springs a charm; 

Crop, whom you rode,—sad rider though you be,— | 

Thenceforth was more than Pegasus to me: 

Have I not woo'd your snarling cur to bend 

To me the paw and greeting of a friend? 

And ail his surly ugliness forgave, 

Because, like me, he was my Emma’s slave? 

‘Think you, thus charm’d, I would the spell revoke ? 

Alas! my love, we married, and it broke! 


Yet no deceit or falsehood stain’d my breast, 

What I asserted might a saint attest ; 

Fair, dear, and good thou wert, nay, fairest, dear. 
est, best : 

Nor shame, nor guilt, nor falsehood I avow, 

But 'tis by heaven’s own light I see thee now; 

And if that light will all those glories chase, 

°T is not my wish that will the good replace. 


E. O% sir, this boyish tale is mighty well, 
But 't was your falsehood that destroy'd the spell : 
Speak not of nature, ’tis an evil mind 
That makes you to accustom’d beauties blind ; 
You seek the faults yourself, and then complain 
you find. 


H, Tsought them not; but, madam, ’t is in vain 
The course of ove and nature to restrain . 
J.o! when the buds expand, the leaves are green, 
Then the first opening of the flower is seen ; 
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Then comes the honeyed breath and rosy smile, 
That with their sweets the willing sense beguile; 
Bat, as we look, and love, and taste, and praise, 
And the fruit grows, the-charming flower decays; 
‘Till all is gather’d, and the wintry blast 

Moans o'er the place of love and pleasure past. 


So "tis with beauty,—such the opening grace 
And dawn of glory in the youthful face; 

Then are the charms unfolded to the sight, 
‘Then all is loveliness and all delight ; 

The nuptial tie succeeds, the genial hour, 

And, lo! the falling off of beauty’s flower ; 

So, through all nature is the progress inade,— 
The bud, the bloom, the fruit,—and then we fade. 


Then.sigh no more,—we might as well retain 
‘The year’s gay prime as bid that love remain, 
‘That fond, delusive, happy, teansient spell, 

That hides us from a world wherein we dwell, 
And forms and fits us for that fairy ground, 
Where charming dreams and gay conccits abound ; 
‘Till comes at length th’ awakening strife and care, 
That we, as tried and toiling men, must share. 


E, O' sir, I must not think that heaven approves 
Ungrateful man or unrequited loves ; 
Nor that we less are fitted for our parts 
By having tender souls and fecling hearts. 


H, Come, my dear friend, and let us not refuse 
‘The good we have, by grief for that we lose; 
But let us both the very truth confess ; 

This must relieve the iil, and may redress. 


E. O! much I fear! I practised no deccit, 
Such as I am I saw you at my fect; 
If for a goddess you'a girl would take, 
*T is you yourself the disappointment make. 


H. And I alone 2—O! Emma, when I pray'd 
For grace from thee, transported and afraid, 
Now raised to rapture, now to terror doom’d, 
Was not the goddess by the girl assumed ? 

Did not my Emma use her skill to hide— 

Let us be frank—her weakness and her pride ? 
Did she not all her sex's arts pursue, 

To bring the angel forward to my view? 

‘Was not the rising anger oft suppress'd ? 

Was not the waking passion hush’d to rest ? 
And when so mildly sweet you look'd and spoke, 
Did not the woman deign to wear a cloak ? 

A cloak she wore, or, though not clear my sight, 
I might have seen her—Think you not I might? 


E. O! this is glorious !~while your passion lives, 
To the loved maid a robe of grace it gives ; 
And then, unjust! beholds her with surprise, 
Unrobed, ungracious, when the passion dies. 


H. For this, my Emma, I to heaven appeal, 
I felt entirely what I scem’d to feel; 
Thou wert all precious in my sight, to me 
The being angels are supposed to be ; 
And am I now of my deception told, 
Because I'm doom'd a woman to behold ? 


E. Sir! in few words I would a question ask— 
Mean these reproaches that I wore a mask ? 


Mean you that I by art or caution tried 
To show a virtue, or a fault to hide ? 


#H. Y will obey you—When you seem’d to feel 
Those books we read, and praised them with such 
zeal, i 
Approving all that certain friends approved, 
Was it the pages, or the praise you loved ! 
Nay, do not frown—I much rejoiced to find 
Such early judgment in such gentle mind ; 
But, since we married, have you deign’d to look 
On the grave subjects of one favourite book ? 
Or have the once-applauded pages power 
T’ engage their warm approver for an hour! 


Nay, hear me further—When we view'd that dell, 
Where lie those ruins—you must know it well— 
When that worn pediment your walk delay’d, 
And the stream gushing through the arch decay’d; 
When at the vencrable pile you stood, 

‘Till the does ventured on our solitude, 

We were so still! before the growing day 

Cali'd us reluctant from our seat away— 

‘Tell me, was all the feeling you express’d 

The genuine fecling of my Emmu’s breast ? 

Or was it borrow’d, that her faithful slave 

The higher notion of her taste might have ? 

So may I judge, for of that lovely scene 

The married Emma has no witness been ; 

No more beheld that water, falling, flow 

Through the green fern that there delights to grow. 


Once more permit me—Well, I know, you feel 
For suffering men, and would their sufferings heal, 
But when at certain huts you chose to call, 

At certain seasons, was compassion all? 

I there beheld thee, to the wretched dear 

As angels to expiring saints appear 

When whispering hope—I saw an infant press'd 
And hush’d to slumber on my Emma's breast ! 
Hush’d be each rude suggestion !~Well I know, 
With a free hand your bounty you bestow 3 

And to these objects frequent comforts send, 

But still they sce not now their pitying friend, 


A merchant, Emma, when his wealth he states, 
Though rich, is faulty if he over-rates 

Uis real store; and, gaining greater trust 

¥or the deception, should we deem him just? 


If in your singleness of heart you hide 

No flaw or frailty, when your truth is tried, 
And time has drawn aside the veil of love, 

We may be sorry, but we must approve; 

The fancied charms no more our praise compel, 
But doubly shines the worth that stands so well. 


£. QO! precious are you all, and prizes too, 
Or could we take such guilty pains for you? 
Believe it not—As Jong as passion lasts, 
A charm about the chosen maid it casts ; 
And the poor girl has little more to do 
Than just to keep in sight as you pursue : 
Chance to a ruin leads her; you behold, 
And straight the angel of her taste is told ; 
i Chance to a cottage leads you, and you trace 
{A virtuous pity in the angel’s face; - 
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She reads a work you chance to recommend, 
And likes it well—at least, she likes the friend ; 
Rut when it chances this no more is done, 

She has not left one virtue—No! not one! 


, “Bt be Wand, good sir, we use such art, 
Is it not done to hold a fickle heart, 
‘And fig a roving eye ?—Is that design 
Shameful or wicked that would keep you mine? 
If I confess the art, E would proceed 
To say of such that every maid has need. 
Then when you flatter—in your language—praise, 
In our own view you must our value raise ; 
And must we not, to this mistaken man, 
Appear as like his picture as we can ? 
If you will call—nay, treat us as divine, 
Must we not something to your thoughts incline ? 
If men of sense will worship whom they love, 
Think you the idol will the error prove? 
What! show him all her glory is pretence, 
And make an idiot of this man of sense? 


Then, too, suppose we should his praise refuse, 
And clear his mind, we may our lover lose ; 

In fact, you make us more than nutare makes, 
And we, no doubt, consent to your mistakes ; 
You will, we know, until the sreney cools, 
Enjoy the transient paradise of fools; 

But fancy fled, you quit the blissfal state, 

And truth for ever bars the golden gate. 





H. True! but how ill each other to upbraid, 
’T is not our fault that we no longer staid ; 
No sudden fate our lingering love supprest, 
It died an casy death, and calmly sank to rest: 
To either sex is the delusion lent, 
And when it fails us, we should rest content, 
"Lis cruel to reproach, when bootless to repent. 


E,, Then wise. the lovers who consent to wait, 
And always lingering, never try the state ; 
Bat hurried on, by what they call their pain 
And I their bliss, no longer they refrain ; 
To case that pain, to lose that bliss, they run 
‘To the church magi, and the thing is done; 
A spell is utter'd, und a ring applied, 
And forth they walk a bridegroom and a bride, 
To find this counter-charm, this marriage rite, 
Has put their pleasant fallacies to flight ! 
But tell me, Henry, should we truly strive, 
May we not bid the happy dream revive? 


Ht Alas! they say when weakness or when vice 

Expcls a foolish pair from Paradise, 

The gnardian power to prayer has no regard, 
+The knowledge once obtain’d, the gate is barr’d; 

Or could we enter we should still repine, 

Unless we could the knowledge too resign. 

And let us calmly view our present fate, 

And make a humble Eden of our state ; 

With this advantage, that what now we gain, 

Experience gives, and prudence will retain. 


> E. Ak! much € doubt—when you in fury broke 
That lovely vase by one impassion'd stroke, 
And thousand china-fragments met my sight, 

_ Tillrising anger put my grief to fight; 

e “  2N 


As well might you the beauteous jar repiece, 
As joy renew and bid vexation cease. 


H. Why then ‘tis wisdom, Emma, not to keep 
These griefs in memory ; they had better sleep. 


There was a time when this heaven-guarded isle, 
Whose valleys flourish—nay, whose mountains 
smile, ‘ 

Was sterile, wild, deform’d, and beings rude 
Creatures scarce wilder than themselves pursued 5 
The sea was heard around a waste to howl, 

The night-wolf answer’d to the whooting owl, 
And all was wretched—Yet who now surveys 
The land, withholds his wonder and his praise ? 
Come, let us try and make our moral view 
Improve like this—this have we power to do. 


E. 0! I'll be all forgetful, deaf and dumb, 
And ail you wish, to have these changes come. 


H. And come they may, if not as heretofore, 
We cannot all the Jovely vase restore ; 
What we beheld in Love's perspective glass 
Has pass'd away—one sigh! and let it pass— 
Tt was a blissful vision, and it fled, 
And we must get some actual good instead : 
OF good and evil.that we daily find, : 
That we must hoard, this banish from the mind; 
The food of Love, that food on which he thrives, 
To find rnust be the business of our lives; 
And when we know what Love delights to see, 
We must his guardians and providers be. 


As careful peasants, with incessant toil, 

Bring carth to vines in bare and rocky soil, 

And, as they raise with care each scanty heap, 
Think of the purple clusters they shall reap; 

So those accretions to the mind we "Il bring, 
Whence fond regard and just esteem will spring ; 
Then, though we backward look with some regret 
On those first joys, we shall be happy yet. 


Each on the other must in all depend, 

The kind adviser, the unfailing friend ; 

Through the rough world we must each other aid, 
Leading and led, obeying and obey'd ; 

Favour’d and favouring, eager to believe 

What should be truth—unwilling to perceive 
What might offend—determined to remove 

What has offended; wisely to improve 

What pleases yet, and guard returning love, 


Nor doubt, my Emma, but in many an hour 
Fancy, who sleeps, shall wake with all her power; 
And we still pass—though not perhaps remain— 


To fuiry-land, and feel its charm again. 





BOOK XV. 





GRETNA GREEN. 


{Richard meets an Acquaintance of his Youth — 


The Kind of Mecting—His School—~The Doc- 
tor Sidmere and his Family—Belwood, a Pupil 
—The Doctor's Opinion of him—The Opinion of 
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his Wife—and of his Daughter—Consultation— 
The Lovers—Flight to Gretna Green—Return 
no more~—The Doctor and his Lady—Belwood 
and his Wife—T'he Doctor reflects—Goes to his 
Son-in-law—His Reception and Return. 


“I mgr,” said Richard, when return’d to dine, 
“Tn my excursion, with a friend of mine; 
Friend! I mistake,—but yet I knew him well, 
Ours was the village where he came to dwell; 
He was an orphan born to wealth, and then 
Placed in the guardian-care of cautious men; 
When our good parent, who was kindness all, 
Fed and caress’d him when he chose to call ; 
And this he loved, for he was always one 

For whom some pleasant service must be done, 
Or he was sullen—He would come and play 

At his ‘own time, and at his pleasure stay ; 

But our kind parent soothed him as a boy 
Without a friend; she loved he should enjoy 

A day of ease, and strove to give his mind employ : 
She had but seldom the desired success, 

And therefore parting troubled her the less; 

Two years he there remain'd, then went his way, 
I think to school, and him I met to-day. 





T heard his name, or he had past unknown, 
And, without scruple, I divulged my own: 

His words were civil, but not much cxpress’d, 
‘Yes! he had heard I was my brother's guest ;” 


“That we may doubt,” said George; “in men so 
weak 
You may in vain the strong affections seek ; 
They have strong appetites ; a fool will €at 
As long as food is to his palate sweet ; 
His rule is not what sober nature neéds, 
But what the palate covets as he feeds: 
He has the passions, anger, envy, fear, 
‘As storm is angry, and as frost severe 3 
Uncheck’d, he still retains what nature gave, 
And has whut ercatures of the forest have. 


Teen 


Weak boys, indulged by parents just as weak, 
Will with much force of their affection speak ; 
But Ict mamma the accustom'd sweets withhold, 
And the fond boys grow insolent and cold. 


Weak men profess to love, and while untricd 

May woo with warmth, and grieve to be denied; 

But this is selfish ardour,—all the zeal 

Of their pursuit is from the wish they feel 

For selftindulgence—When do they deny 

Themselves? and when the favourite object fly ? 

Or, for that object’s sake, with her requests com. 
2 


Thoit Sickly love is fed with hopes of joy, 
Repulses damp it, and delays destroy ; 

Love, that to virtuous acts will some excite, 

In others but provokes an appetite ; 

In better minds, when love possession takes 
And meets with peril, he the reason shakes ; 
But these weak natures, when they love profess, 





Then would explain, what was not plain to me, 
Why he could not a social neighbour be. 

He envied you, he said, your quiet life, 

And me a loving and contented wife ; 

You, as unfetter’d by domestic bond, 

Me, as a husband and a father fond: 

I was about to speak, when to the right 

The road then turn’d, and lo! his house in sight. 


* Adieu !" he said, nor gave a word or sign 
Of invitation—t Yonder house is mine ; 
Your brother's I prefer, if I might choose— 
But, my dear sir, I have no time to lose.’ 


Say, is he poor? or has he fits of spleen? 

Or is he melancholy, moped, or mean ? 

So cold, so distant. T bestow’d some pains 
Upon the fever in my Irish veins.” 





* Well, Richard, let your native wrath be tamed, 
The man has half the evils you have named ; 
He is not poor, indeed, nor is he free 

From all the gloom and care of poverty." 


“ But is he married ?”"—* Hush ! the bell, my friend ; 
That business done, we will to this attend ; 

And, o’er our wine engaged, and at our ease, 

We may discourse of Belwood’s miserics ; 

Not that his sufferings please me—No, indeed ; 
But I from such am happy to be freed.” 


Their speech, of course, to this misfortune led, 
A weak young man improvidently wed. 





“Weak,” answer'd Richard; “but we do him wrong 
To say that his affection was not strong.” 


| 


Never regard their small concerns the less, 


That true and genuine love has Quixote-flights 
May be allow’d—in vision it delights ; 

But in its loftiest flight, its wildest dream, 

Has something in it that commands esteem : 
But this poor love to no such region soars, 
But, Sancho-like, its selfish loss deplores ; 

Of its own merits and its service speaks, 

And full reward for all its duty secks.” 


—* When a rich boy, with all the pride of youth, 
Weds a poor beauty, will you doubt his truth ; 
Such love ie tricd—it indiscreet may be, 

But must be generous ”"— 


“That I do not see; 
Just at this time the balance of the mind 
Is this or that way by the weights inclined; 
In this scale beauty, wealth in that abides, 
In dubious balance, till the last subsides ; 
Things are not poised in just the equal state, 
That the ass stands stock-still in the debate ; 
Though when deciding he may slowly pass 
And long for both—the nature of the ass; 
*T is but an impulse that he must obey 
When he resigns one bundle of the hay.” 


Take your friend Belwood, whom his guardians 
> sent 

To Doctor Sidmere—fall of dread he went; 

Doctor they cull’d him—he was not of us, 

And where he was—we need not now discuss: 


'He kept a school, he had a daughter fair, 


He said, as angels,—say, as women are, 
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Clara, this beauty, had a figure light, 
Her face was handsome, and her eyes were bright; 
Her voice was music, not by anger raised ; 
And sweet her dimple, either pleased or praised ; 
the village was her fame allow’d, 
» She was its "Pride, and not a little proud, 
‘he ruling thought that sway’d her father’s mind 
Was this—-I am for dignity design'd : 
Riches he rather as a mean approved, 
‘Yet sought them early, and in seeking loved ; 
For this he early made the marriage vow, 
But fuil’d to gain—I recollect not how ; 
For this his lady had his wrath incurr’d, 
But that her feelings seldom could be stirr’d; 
To his fair daughter, famed as well as fair, 
He look’d, and found his consolation there. 


The Doctor taught of youth some half a score, 

Well-born and wealthy—He would take no more; 

His wife, when peevish, told him, ‘ Yes! and 
ghd”— 

It might be so—no more were to be had: 

Belwood, it seems, for college was design’d, 

But for more study he was not inclined: 

He thought of labouring there with much dismay, 

And motives mix’d here urged the long delay. 


He now on manhood verged, at least began 
To talk as he supposed became a man. 


“ Whether he chose the college or the school 
Was his own act, and that should no man rule; 
He had his reasons for the step he took, 

Did they suppose he stay’d to read his book ?” 


Hopeless, the Doctor said, “ This boy is one 
With whom I fear there ’s nothing to be done.” 


His wife replied, who more had guess'd or knew, 
“You only mean there’s nothing he can do; 
Ev'n there you err, unless you mean indeed 
That the poor lad can neither think nor read.” 


-~“ What credit can I by such dunce obtain ?”— 
“Credit? I know not—you may something gain ; 
’Tis true he has no passion for his books, 
But none can closer study Clara’s looks: 
And who controls him? now his father's gone, 
There’s not a creature cares about the son. 
If he be brought to ask your daughter’s hand, 
All that he has will be at her command ; 
And who is she? and whom does she obey ? 
Where is the wrong, and what the danger, pray? 
Becoming guide to one whom guidance needs 
Is merit surely—If the thing suceceds, 

+ Cannot you always keep him at your side, 
And be his honour’d guardian and his guide? 
And cannot I my pretty Clara rule? 
Is not this better than a noisy school 7” 


The Doctor thought and mused, he felt and fear'd, 
Wish’d it to be—then wish’d he had not heard; 
But Ke was angry—that at least was right, 
And gave him credit in his lady's sight ;—- 
‘Then, milder grown, yet something still severe, 
He said, “ Consider, Madam, think and fear ;” 
But, ere they parted, softening to a smile, 

>“ Farewell!” said he—“I°H think myself awhile.” 





James and his Clara had, with many a pause 
And many a doubt, infringed the Doctor’s laws; 
At first with terror, and with eyes turn’d round 
On every side for fear they should be found ; 
In the long passage, and without the gate, 
They met, and talk’d of Jove and his estate ; 
Sweet little notes, and full of hope, were laid 
Where they were found by the attentive maid; 
And these she answer'd kindly aa she could, 
But still ‘I dare not’ waited on ‘I would; 

Her fears and wishes she in part confess’d, 

Her thoughts and views she carefully suppress’ 
Her Jemmy said at length, “ He did not heed 
His guardian’s anger—What was he, indeed? 
A tradesman once, and had his fortune gain’d 
In that low way,—such anger he disdain’¢— 
He loved her pretty looks, her eyes of blue, 
Her auburn-braid, and lips that shone like dew ; 
And did she think her Jemmy stay’d at school 
To study Greek ?—What, take him for a foot? 
Not he, by Jove! for what he had to seek 

He would in English ask her, not in Greek ; 
Will you be mine? are all your scruples gone ? 
Then let’s be off—I've that will take us on.” 
°T was true; the clerk of an attorney there 
Had found a Jew,—the Jew supplied the heir. 





Yet had he fears— My guardians may condemn 
The choice I make—but what is that to them? 
The more they strive my pleasure to restrain, 
The Jess they "ll find they 're likely to obtain ; 
For when they work one to a proper cue, 

What they forbid one takes delight to do.” 


Clara exulted—now the day would come 
Belwood must take her in her carriage home ; 
“Then I shall hear what envy will remark 
When I shall sport the ponies in the park ; 
When my friend Jane will meet me at the ball, 
And see me taken out the first of all: 

I see her looks when she beholds the men 

All crowd about me—she will simper then, 
And ery with her affected air and voice, 

‘O! my sweet Clara, how do I rejoice 

At your good fortune!‘ Thank you, dear,’ say I 
‘But some there are that could for envy die?” 


Mamma look’d on with thoughts to these allied, 
She felt the pleasure of reflected pride ; 

She should respect in Clara’s honour find— 

But she to Clara’s secret thoughts was blind ; 

O! when we thus design, we do but spread 

Nets for our feet, and to our toils are led: 

Those whom we think we rule their views attazn, 
And we partake the guilt without the gain. 


The Doctor long had thought, till he became 
A vietim both to avarice and shame; 

From his importance, every eye was placed 
On his dcsigns—How dreadful it disgraced ! 


“O! that unknown to him the pair had flown 
To that same Green, the project all their own! 
And shou!d they now be guilty of the act, 

Am not I free from knowledge of the fact ? 

Will they not, if they will ?”—’T is thus we meet 
The check of conscience, and our guide defeat. 
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This friend, this spy, this counsellor at rest, 
More pleasing views were to the mind address'd. 


The mischief done, he would be much displeased, 
For weeks, nay, months, and slowly be appeased ;— 
‘Yet of this anger if they felt the dread, 

Perhaps they dare not steal away to wed; 

And if on hints of mercy they should go, 

He stood committed—it must not be so. 


In this dilemma cither horn was hard,— 

Best to seem careless, then, and off one’s guard ; 
And, lest their terror should their flight prevent, 
His wife might argue—tathers will relent 

On such occasions—and that she should share 
‘The guilt and censure was her proper care. 


“ Suppose them wed,” said he, “and at my feet, 

I must exclaim that instant—Vile deceit ! 

Then will my daughter, weeping, while they kneel, 
For its own Clara beg my heart may fecl : 

At last, but slowly, I may all forgive, 

And their adviser and director live.” 


When wishes only weak the heart surprise, 

Heaven, in its merey, the fond prayer denies ; 
But when our wishes are both base and weak, 
Heaven, in its justice, gives us what we seck. 


All pass'd that was expected, all prepared 
To share the comfort—What the comfort shared ? 


The married pair, on their return, agreed 

‘That they from school were now complctely freed ; 
Were man and wife, and to their mansion now 
Should boldly drive, and their intents avow : 
The acting guardian in the mansion reign’d, 
And, thither driving, they their will explain'd : 
The tnan awhile diseoursed in language high, 
The ward was sullen, and niade bricf reply; 
Till, when he saw th’ opposing strength decline, 
He bravely utter’d—* Sir, the house is mine !” 
And, like a lion, lash’d by selfrebuke, 

His own defence he bravely undertook. 


“Well! be it right or wrong, the thing is past : 
You cannot hinder what is tight and fast : 

The church has tied us; we are hither come 

To our own place, and you must make us room.” 


The man reflected—* You deserve, I know, 
Foolish young man! what fortune will bestow : 
No punishment from ime your actions need, 
Whose pains will shorily to your fault succeed.” 


James was quite angry, wondering what was meant 
By such expressions—Why should he repent ? 


It was her duty ;—* Well !" said he again, 
“ There you may go—and there you may remain !"* 


Already this ?—Even so: he heard it said 

How rash and heedless was the part he play'’d; 
For love of money in his spirit dele 
ind there repentance was intensely felt : 
His guardian told him he had bought a toy 
At tenfold price, and bargain'd like a boy: 
Angry at truth, and wrought to fierce disdain, 
He swore his loss should be no woman’s gain; 
His table she might share, his name she must, 
But if aught more—she gets it upon trust. 





For a few weeks his pride her face display’d— 
He then began to thwart her, and upbraid; 

He grew imperious, insolent, and loud— 

His blinded weakness made his folly proud; 

He would be master,—she had no pretence 

‘To counsel him, as if he wanted sense; 

He must inform her, she already cost 

More than her worth, and more should not be lost 
But still concluding, “if your will be so 

That you must see the old ones, do it--go !” 


Some weeks the Doctor waited, and the while 
His lady preach’d in no consoling style: 

At last she fear’d that rustic had convey'd 

‘Their child to prison—yes, she was afraid,— 
There to remain in that old hull alone 

With the vile heads of stags, and floors of stone. 


“ Why did you, sir, who know such things so well, 
And teach us good, permit them to rebel ? 

Had you o’erawed and check’d them when in sight, 
They would not then have ventured upon flight— 
Had you” ——“ Out, serpent.! did not you begin? 
What ! introduce, and then upbraid the’sin ! 

For sin it is, as I too well perceive: 

But leave me, woman, to reflection leave; 

Then to your closet fly, and on your knees 

Beg for forgiveness for such sins as these.” 


“A moody morning!” with a careless air 
Replied the wife—" Why counsel me to prayer ? 
I think the lord and teacher of a school 

Should pray himself, and keep his temper cool.” 


Calm grew the husband when the wife was gone 
«The game,” said he, “is never lost till won: 

‘T is true, the rebels fly their proper home, 

They come not nigh, because they fear to come; 
And for my purpose fear will doubtless prove 

Of more importance and effect than love ;— 
Suppose me there=4suppose the carriage stops, 
Down on her knees my trembling daughter drops; 
Slowly I raise her, in my arms to fall, 





New trial came—The wife conceived it right 
To sce her parents ; “ So,” he said, “she might, 
If she had any fancy for a jail, 

But upon him no creature shoutd prevail ; 

No! he would never be again the fool 

To go and starve, or study at a school !”” 


“0! but to see her parents !’_* Well! the sight 
Might give her pleasure—very like it might, 
And she might go; but to his house restored, 
He would not now be catechised and bored.” 


And call for mercy as she used to call ; 

And shall that boy, who dreaded to appear 
Before me, cast away at once his fear! 

‘Tis not in nature!” He who once would cower 
Beneath my frown, and sob for half an hour; 
He who would kneel with motion prompt and quick 
If I but look’d—as dogs that do a trick ; 

He still his knec-joints flexible must feel, 

And have a slavish promptitude to kneel ;— 
Soon as he sces me he will drop his lip, 

And bend like one made readv for the whip: 
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O! come, I trifle, let me haste away— 
What! throw it up, when I have cards to play 7” 


The Doctor went, a self-invited guest ; 

He met his pupil, and hid frown repress’d, 
For in thosttowering looks he could discern 
Resistance sullen and defiance stern ; 

Yet was it painful to put off his style 

Of awful distance, and assume a smile: 

So between these, the gracious and the grand, 
Succeeded nothing that the Doctor plann’d. 


The sullen youth, with some reviving dread, 
Bow'd and then hang’d disvonsolate his head ; 
And, muttering welcome in a mufiled tone, 
Stalk’d ’cross the park to meditate alone, 
Saying, or rather seeming to have said, 

“Got seek your daughter, and be there obey’d.” 


He went—The daughter her distresses told, 
But found her father to her interests cold ; 

He kindness and complacency advised ; 

She answer'd, “ these were sure to be despised ; 
‘That of the love her husband once possess'd 
Not the least spark was living in his breast ; 
The boy repented and grow savage soon ; 
‘There never shone for fer a honey-moon. 

Soon as he came, his cares all fix’d on one, 
Himself, and all his passion was a gun; 

And though he shot as he did all beside, 

It still remain'd his only joy and pride: 

He left her there,—she knew not where he went,— 
But knew full well he should the slight repent ; 
She was not one his daily taunts to bear, 

He made the house a hell that he should share ; 
For, till he gave her power herseif’ to please, 
Never for hin should be a moment’s case.” 


“He loves you, child !” the softening father cried : 
~—" He loves himself, and not a soul beside: 

Loves me! why, yes, and so he did the pears 

You caught him stealing—would he had the fears! 
Would you could make him tremble for his life, 
And then to you return the stolen wife, 

Richly endow’d—but, O! the idiot knows 

The worth of every penny he bestows. 


Were he but fool alone, I'd find a way 
To govern him, at least to have my day; 

* Or were he only brute, I'd watch the hour, 
And make the brute-affection yicld me power; 
But silly both and savage—O! my heart; 

It is too great a trial!—we must part.” 


*“Oblige the savage by some act !"—“ The debt, 
You find, the fool will instantly forget ; 

* Oblige the fool with kindness or with praise, 
And you the passions of the savage raise.” 


“Time will do much."—*Can time my name re- 
store 2” 
“Have patience, child."—" I am a child no more, 
Nor more dependent; but, at woman's age, 
I feel that wrongs provoke me and enrage: 
Sir, could you bring me comfort, I were cool; 
, But keep your counsel for your boys at school.” 
3 26 : 





The Doctor then departed—Why remain 

To hear complaints, who could himself complain, 

Who felt his actions wrong, and knew his efforta 
vain? 


The sullen youth, contending with his fate, 
Began the darling of his heart to hate; 

Her pretty looks, her auburn braid, her face, 
All now remain’d the proofs of his disgrace ; 
While, more than hateful in his vixen’s eyes, 
He saw her comforts from his griefs arise ; 
Who felt a joy she strove not to conceal, 
When their expenses made her miser feel, 


War was perpetual: on a first attack 

She gain'd advantage, he would turn his back ; 
And when her small-shot whistled in his ears, 

He felt a portion of his early fears ; 

But if he turn’d him in the battle’s heat, 

And fought in earnest, hers was then defeat; 

His strength of oath and curse brought little harm, 
But there was no resisting strength of arm. 


Yet wearied both with war, and vex'd at heart, 
The slaves of passion judged it best to part: 
Long they debated, nor could fix a rate 

For a man’s peace with his contending mate; 
But mutual hatred, scorn, and fear, assign’d 
That price—that peace it was not theirs to find. 


The watchful husband lived in constant hope 
To hear the wife had ventured to elope ; 

But though not virtuous, nor in much discreet, 
He found her coldness would such views defeat ; 
And thus, by self-reproof and avarice scourged, 
He wore the galling chains his folly forged. 


The wife her pleasures, few and humble, sought, 
And with antitipated stipend bought ; 

Without a home, at fashion’s call she fled 

To a hired lodging and a widow’d bed ; 

Husband and parents banish'd from her mind, 
She seeks for pleasures that she cannot find ; 

And grieves that so much treachery was employ’d 
To gain a man who has her peace destroy’d. 


Yet more the grieving father feels distress, 
His error greater, and his motives less ; 

He finds too late, by staoping to deceit, 

It is ourselves and not the world we cheat; 
For, though we blind it, yet we can but feel 
That we have something evil to conceal ; 
Nor can we by our utmost care be sure 
That we can hide the sufferings we endure. 





BOOK XVI. 





LADY BARBARA; OR, THE GHOST. 


Introductory Discourse—For what Purpose would 
a Ghost appear 7—How the Purpose would-be 
answered—The Fact admitted, would not Doubts 
return ?—Family Stories of Apparitions—Story 
of Lady Barbara—Her Widowhood— Resides 
with a Priest—His Family—A favourite Boy— 
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His Edacation—His Fondness for the Lady—It| Let him these doubts from my dull spirit clear 
becomes Love—His Reflections—His Declara- 


tion—Her Reply—Her Relation—Why she must 
not marry a second Time—How warned—To. 
kens of the Appearance——The Lover argues with 
the Lady — His Success —The Consequences 
of it. 


Tue Brothers spoke of Ghosts,—a favourite theme! 
With those who love to reason or to dream ; 
Why they, as greater men were wont to do, 

Felt strong desire to think the stories true ; 
Stories of spirits freed, who came to prove 

To spirits bound in flesh that yet they love, 

To give them notice of the things below, 

Which we must wonder how they came to know, 
Or known, would think of coming to relate 

To creatures who are tried by unknown fate. 


“ Warning,” said Richard, “seems the only thing 
That would a spirit on an errand bring ; 

To turn a guilty mind from wrong to right 

A ghost might come, at least I think it might.” 


“But,” said the Brother, “if we here are tried, 
A spirit sent would put that law aside ; 

It gives to some advantage others need, 

Or hurts the sinner should it not succeed : 

If from the dead, said Dives, one were sent 

To warn my brethren, sure they would repent ; 
But Abraham answer'd, if they now reject 

Tho guides they have, no more would that effect ; 
‘Their doubts too obstinate for grace would prove, 
For wonder hardens hearts it fails to move. 


Suppose a sinner in an hour of gloom, 

And let a ghost with all its horrors come ; 

From lips unmoved let solemn accents flow, 
Solemn his gesture be, his motion slow ; 

Let the waved hand and threatening look impart 
Truth to the mind and terror to the heart; 

And, when the form is fading to the view, 

Let the convicted man cry, ‘this is true!” 


Alss! how soon would doubts again invade 
The willing mind, and sins again persuade! 
I saw it—-What?—I was awake, but how? 
Not as I am, or I should sce it now: 

It spoke, I think,—I thought, at least, it spoke,—! 
And look’d alarming—yes, I felt the look. 


But then in sleep those horrid forms arise, 

That the soul sces,—and, we suppose, the eyes— 
And the soul hears,—the senses then thrown by, 
She is herself the ear, hersclf the eye; 

A mistress so will free her servile race 

For their own tasks, and take herself the place: 
In slecp what forms will ductile fancy take, 
And what so common as to dream awake ? 

On others thus do ghostly guests intrude ? 

Or why am I by such advice pursucd? 

One out of millions who exist, and why 

They know not—cannot know—and such am I; 
And shall two beings of two worlds, to meet, 
The laws of one, perhaps of both, defeat ? 

It cannot be~But if some being lives 

Who such kind warning to a favourite givos, 





And once again, expected guest! appear. 


And if a second time the power complie 
Why is a third, and why a fourth denied? _ 
Why not a warning ghost for ever af our side? 
Ah, foolish being! thou hast truth enough, 
Augmented guilt would rise on greater proof; 
Blind and imperious passion disbelieves, 

Or madly scorns the warning it receives, 

Or looks for pardon ere the ill be done, 
Because "tis vain to strive our fate to shun; 
In spite of ghosts, predestined woes would come, 
And warning add new terrors to our doom. 





Yet there are tales that wonld remove our doubt, 
‘The whisper'd tales that circulate about, 

That in some noble mansion take their rise, 

And told with secresy and awe, surprise : 

It scems not likely people should advance, 

For Falschood’s sake, such train of circumstance 
Then the ghosts bear them with a ghost-like grace. 
‘That suits the person, charactcr, and place. 


1 


But let us something of the kind recite : 
What think you, now, of Lady Barbara's sprite ?” 


“I know not what to think; but I have heard 
A ghost, to warn her or advise, appear’d ; 

And that she sought a friend before she died 
‘To whom she might the awful fact confide, 
Who seal’d and secret should the story keep 
‘Till Lady Barbara slept her final sleep, 

In that close bed, that never spirit shakes, 
Nor ghostly visiter the slecper wakes,” 


“ Yes, I can give that story, not so well 

As your old woman would the legend tell, 
But as the facts are stated: and now hear 
How ghosts advise, and widows persevere.” 


When her lord dicd, who had so kind a heart, 
That any woman would have grieved to part, 

It had such influence on his widow’s mind, 
That she the pleasures of the world resign’d, 
Young as she was, and from the busy town 
Came to the quiet of a village down ; 

Not as insensible to joys, but still 

With a subdued but half-rebellions will; 

For she had passions warm, and feeling strong, 
With a right mind, that dreaded to be wrong ;— 
Yet she had wealth to tie her to the place 
Where it- procures delight and veils disgrace ; 
Yet she had beauty to engage the eye, 

A widow still in her minority ; 

Yet she had merit worthy men to gain, 

And yet her hand no merit could obtain; 

For, though secluded, there were trials made, 
When he who soften’d most could not persuade; 
Awhile she hearken'd as her swain proposed, 
And then his suit with strong refusul closed, 


“ Thanks and farewell !—give credit to my word, 
That I shall die the widow of my lord; 

*T is my own will, I now prefer the statey— 

If mine should change, it ts the will of fate.” 
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Such things were spoken, and the hearers cried, 
“'T is very strange,—perbaps she may be tried.” 


‘The lady past her time in taking air, 

In working, reading, cherities, and prayer ; 

“i the idstlatics she received the aid 

Of an old friend, a priest, with whom she pray’d ; 
nd to his mansion with a purpose went, 

Yerhe et should life be innocently spent ; 






Yet ho cold vot’ress of the cloister she, 
Warih her devotion, warn her charity 3 
‘The face the index of a feeling niind, 
4nd her whole conduct rational and kind. 


‘Though rich and noble, she was pleased to slide 
Tuto the habits of her reverend guide, 
‘And so attended to his girls and boys, 
She scers'd a mother in her fears and joys; 
« On her they look’d with fondness, something 
check'd 
By her appearance, that engaged respeet ; 
For still she dress’d as one of higher race, 
And her sweet smiles had dignity and grace. 


George was her favourite, and it gave her joy 
To indulge and to instruct the darling boy ; 

‘To watch, to soothe, to check the forward child, 
Who was at once affectionate and wild ; 

Huppy and grateful for her tender cure, 

And pleased her thoughts and company to share. 


George was a boy with spirit strong and high, 
With handsome face, and penctrating eye ; 

O'er his broad forehead bung his locks of brown, 
That gave a spirit to his boyish frown ; 

“ My little man,” were words that she applied 
To him, and he received with growing pride; 
Her darling, even from his infunt years, 

Hud something touching in his smiles and tears ; 
And in his boyish manners he began 
To show the pride that was not made for man; 
And it became the child, the mother cried, 

And the kind lady said it was not pride. 





George, to his cost, though sometimes to his praise, 
Was quite a hero in these carly days, 

And would return from heroes just as stout, 

Blood in his crimnson cheek, and blood without. 


“What ! he submit (o valgar boys and low, 
He bear an insult, he forget a blow ! 

They call’d him Parson—lct his father bear 

Lis own reproach, it was his proper care ; 

He was no parson, buhe still would teach 

The boys their manners, and yet would not preach.” 


+The futher, thoughtfidl of the time foregone, 
Was loth to damp the spirit of his son; 
Rememb’ring he himself had early laurels won; 
‘The mother, frighten'd, begg’d him to refrain, 
And not his credit or his lincn stain: 
While the kind friend so gently blamed the deed, 
He smiled in tears, and wish'd her to procecd ; 
For the boy pleased her, and that roguish cye 
And darling look were cause of many a sigh, 
When she had thought how much would such 

quick temper try : 

And oft she feit a kind of gathering gloom, 
Sad, and prophetic of the ills to come. 


Years fied unmark'd ; the lady taught no more 
Th’ adopted tribe, as she was wont before ; 

But by her help the schvol the lasses sought, 

And by the vicar’s self the boy was taught ; 

Not unresisting when that cursed Greek 

Ask'd so much time for words that none will speak. 


* What can men worse for mortal brain contrive 
Than thus a hard dead language to revive ! 
Heav’ns, if a language once be fairly dead, 

Let it be buried, not preserved and read, 

The bane of every boy to decent station bred. 

If any good these crabbed books contain, 
Translate them weil, and Jet them then remain; 
To one huge vault convey the useless store, 
‘Then lose the key, and never find it more.” 


Something like this the lively boy express'd, 
When Homer was his torment and his jest. 


“ George,” said the father, “ can at pleasure seize 
The point he wishes, and with too mach ease} 
And hence, depending on his powers and vain, 
He wastes the time that he will sigh to gain.” 


The partial widow thought the wasted days 

He would recover, urged by love and praise; 
And thus absolved, the boy, with grateful mind, 
Repaid a love so useful and so blind ; 

Uer angry words he loved, although he fear’d, 
And words not angry doubly kind appear’d, 


George, then on manhood verging, felt the charms 
OF War, and kindled at the world’s alarms ; 

Yct war was then, though spreading wide and far, 
A state of peace to what has since been war: 

*T was then some dubious claim at sea or land, 
That placed a weapon in a warrior’s hand ; 

But in these times the causes of our strife 

Are hearth and altar, liberty and life. 


George, when from college he return’d, and heard 
His father’s questions, cold and sby appear’d. 


“Who had the honours ?”—* Honours!” said the 
youth, 
“Honour at college !—very good, in truth!” 


“ What hours to study did he give ?”—He gave 
Enough to feel they made him like a slave— 
And the good vicar found, if George should rie, 
It would not be by college exercise. 


:“ At least the time for your degree abide, 


And be ordain'd,” the man of peace replied ; 

“Then you may come and aid me while I keep, 

And watch, and shear the hereditary sheep ; 

Chuose then your spouse.”—That heard the youth 
and sigh'd, 

Nor to aught else attended or replied. 


George had of late indulged unusual fears 

And dangerous hopes: he wept unconscious 
tears ;— 

Whether for camp or college, well he knew 

He must at present bid his friends adieu; 





His father, mother, sisters,—could he part 
With these, and feel no sorrow at his heart ? 
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But from that lovely lady could he go? 
That fonder, fairer, dearer mother ?—No! 

For while his father spoke, he fix’d his eyes 

On that dear face, and felt a warmth arise, 

A trembling flash of joy, that he could ill disguise— 
Then ask'd himself from whence this growing bliss, 
This new-found joy, and all that waits on this? 
Wh s that voice so sweetly in mine car? 
What makes it now a livelier joy to hear? 

Why gives that touch—Still, still do I retain 

The fierce delight. that tingled through cach vein— 
Why at her presence with such quickness flows 
‘The vital current ?—Well a lover knows. 





O! tell me not of years,—can she be old? 

Those eyes, those lips, can man unmoved behold ? 

Has time that bosom chill’d? are checks so rosy 
cold? 

No, she is young, or I her love t? engage 

Will grow ‘discreet, and that will seem like age: 

Bat speak it not; Death's equalizing arm 

Levels not surer than Love's stronger charm, 

That bids all inequalities be gone, 

That laughs at rank, that mocks comparison. 


There is not young or old, if Love decrees, 

Re levels orders, he confounds degrees ; 

There is not fair, or dark, or short, or tall, 

Or grave, or sprightly——Love reduces all; 

From each abundant good a portion takes, 

And for each want a compensation makes ; 
Then tell me not of years—Love, power divine, 
Takes, as he wills, from hers, and gives to mine, 


And she, in truth, was lovely—Time had strown 
No snows on her, though he so long had flown; 
‘The purest damask blossom’d in her cheek, 

The eyes said all that eyes are wont to speak ; 
Her pleasing person she with care adorn’d, 

Nor arts that stay the flying graces scor: 
Nor held it wrong these graces to renew, 
Or give the fading rose its opening hue: 
Yet few there were who needed less the art 
To hide an error, or a grace impart. 





George, yet a child, her faultless form admired, 
And call'd his fondness love, as truth required ; 
But now, when conscious of the secret flame, 
His bosom's pain, he dared not give the name ; 
In her the mother’s milder passion grew, 
‘Tender she was, but she was placid too; 

From him the mitd and filial love was gone, 
And a strong passion came in triumph on. 

i 
“ Will she,” he cried, “ this impious love allow ? 
And, onee my mother, be my mistress now ? 

‘The parent-spouse? how far the thought from her, 
And how can I the daring wish aver? 

When first I speak it, how will those dear eyes 
Gleam with awaken'd horror and surprise ; 

Will she not, angry and indignant, fly 

From my imploring call, and bid me die? 

Will she not shudder at the thought, and say, 

My son ! and lift her eyes to heaven and pray ? 
Alas! I fear—and yet my soul she won 

While she with fond endearments call’d me son! | 
‘Then first I felt—yet knew that I was wrong— 
This hove, at once so guilty and so strong: 





She gave—I feel it now—a mother’s kiss, 

And quickly fancy took a bolder bliss ; 

But hid the burning blush, for fear that eye 

Should sce the transport, and the bliss deny : 

O! when she knows the purpose I conceal, 

When my fond wishes to her hosom stéal, 

How will the angel fear? How will the womgn 
feel? . 


y 


And yet perhaps this instant, while I speak, 

She knows the pain I feel, the cure I seek ;. 
Better than I she may my feelings know, 

And nurse the passion that she dares not show : 
She reads the look,—and sure my eyes have shown 
To her the power and triumph of her own,— 

And in maternal love she veils the flame 

That she will heal with joy, yet hear with shame, 


Come, Ict me then—no more a son—reveal 
The daring hope, and for her favour kneel ; 
Let me in ardent speech my meanings dress, 
And, while I mourn the fault, my Jove confess ; 
And, once confess'd, no more that hope resign, 
For she or misery henceforth must be mine. 


O! what confusion shal! I see advance 
On that dear face, responsive to my glance ! 
Sure she can love !” ° 


Tn fact, the youth was right ; 
She could, but love was dreadful in her sight; 
Love like a spectre in her view appear’d, 
The nearer he approach’d the more she fear’d, 


But knew she, then, this dreaded love ? She guess'd 
That he had guilt--she knew he had not rest : 
She saw a fear that she could il define, 

And nameless terrors in his looks combine ; 

It is a state that cannot long endure, 

And yet both parties dreaded to be sure. 


All views were past of priesthood and a gown, 
George, fix’d on glory, now prepared for town; 
Bat first this mighty hazard must be run, 

And more than glory either lost or won: 

Yet, what was glory? Could he win that heart 
And gain that hand, what cause was there to part? 
Her love afforded all that life affords— 

Honour and fame were phantasies and words! 


But he must see her—She alone was seen 

In the still evening of a day screnc: 

In the deep shade beyond the garden walk 

‘They met, and talking, ceased and fear’d to talk; 
At length she spoke of parcnt’s love,—and now 
He hazards all—* No parent, lady, thou! 

None, none to me! but looks so fond and mild 
Would well become the parent of my child.” 


She gasp'd for breath—then eat as one resolved, 
On some high act, and then the means revolved: 


“Tt cannot be, my George, my child, my son! 
The thought is misery !—~Guilt and misery shun: 
Far from us both be such design, O, far! 
Let it not pain us at the awful bar, 
Where souls are tried, where known the mother's 


part 
That I sustain, and all of either heart. 
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To wed with thee I must all shame efface, 
And part with female dignity and grace: 
Was I not told, by one who knew so well 
This rebel heart, that it must not rebel ? 
Were I not warn'd, yet Reason’s voice would cry, 
‘Retreat, resolve, and from the danger fly? 
If Reason spoke not, yet would woman's pride 
FPwoman’s will by better counsel guide; 


Ané\ should both Pride and Prudence plead in vain, 


There 
And, 


is a warning that must still remain, 






ain?” 
He heard, he grieved—so check’d, the eager youth 
Dared not again repeat th’ offensive truth, 

But stopp'd and fix'd ou that loved face an eye 
OF pleasing passion, trembling to reply ; 

And that reply was harried, was exprese’d 
With bursts of sorrow from a troubled breast ; 
He could not yet forbear the tender suit, 

Yet dared not speak—his eloquence was mute. 
But though awhile in silence he supprest, 

‘The pleading voice, and bade his passion rest, 
Yet in each motion, in each varying look, 

In covery tender glance, that passion spoke.— 
Words find, ere long, a passage ; and once more 
He warmly urges what he urged before ; 

He feels acutely, and he thinks, of course, 

That what he feels his language will enforce ; 
Flaine will to flame give birth, and fire to fire, 
And so from heart to heart is caught desire ; 
Ife wonders how a gentle mind so long 

Resists the pleading of a love so strong— 

“And can that heart,” he eries, “that face belie, 
And know no softness ? Will it yet deny 7” 





“T tell thee, George, as I have told before, 

I feel a tnother's love, and feel no more 3 

A child I bore thee in my arms, and how 

Could I—-did prudence yicld—reccive thee now 2” 


At her remonstrance hope revived, for oft 

He found her words severe, her accents soft; 

In eyes that threaten'd tears of pity stood, 

And truth she made as gracious as she could i 

But, when she found the dangerous youth would 
seck 

His peace alone, and still his wishes epeak, 

Fearfal she grew, that, opening thus his heart, 

He might to hers » dangerous warmth impart: 

All her objections slight to him appear'd,—- 

But one she had, and now it must be heard. 


“Yes, it must be! and he shal! understand 
What powers, that are not of the world, command; 


So shall he cease, and I in peace shall live—* 


Sighing she spoke—* that widowhood ean give !” 
hen to her lover turn’d, and gravely said, 

“Lot due attention to my words be paid: 

Meet me to-morrow, and resolve t' ohey ;” 

Then named the hour and place, and went her way. 


Before that hour, or moved by spirit vain 

Of woman’s wish to triumph and complain, 

She had his parents surmmon’d, and had shown 

Their son’s strong wishes, nor conceal’d her own: 
26* 20 


ugh the heart rebell’d, would ever ery *Re- 


“And do you give,” she said, “a porent’s aid 
To make the youth of his strange love afraid s 
And, be it sin or not, be all the shame display'd* 


The good old pastor wonder'd, seem’d to grieve, 
And look’d suspicious on this child of Eve: 

He judged his boy, though wild, had never dared 
To talk of love, had not rebuke been spared ; 
But he replied, in mild and tender tone, 

“Tt is not sin, and therefore shame has none.” 
The different ages of the pair he knew, 

And quite as well their different fortunes too: 

A meek, just man; but difference in his sight 
That made the match unequal made it right: 

“ His son, his friend united, and become 

Of bis own hearth—the comforts of his homne— 
Was it so wrong? Perhaps it was her pride 
That felt the distance, and the youth denied 2” 


The blushing widow heard, and she retired, 
Musing on what her ancient friend desired ; 








She could not, therefore, to the youth complain, 
That his good father wish'd him to refrain ; 
She could not add, your parents, George, obey, 
They will your absence—no such will had they. 


Now, in th’ appointed minute met the pair, 

Foredoom’d to meet: George made the lover's 
prayer,— 

‘That was heard kindly; then the lady tried 

For a calm spirit, felt it, and replied. 


“George, that I love thee why should I suppress? 
For ’tis a love that virtue may profess— 
Parental,—frown not,—tender, fix'd, sineere ; 
‘Thou art for dearer ties by much too dear, 

And nearer must not be, thou art ao very near: 
Nay, do not reason, prudence, pride agree, 

Our very feelings, that it must not be. 

Nay, look not so, I shun the task no more, 

But will to thee thy better self restore. 


Then hear, and hope not; to the tale I tell 


Attend! obey me, and let all be well, 

Tove is forbad to me, and thou wilt find 

All thy too ardent views must be resign’d ; 
Then from thy bosom all such thoughts remove, 
And spare the curse of interdicted love. 


If doubts at first assail thee, wait awhile, 

Nor mock my sadness with satiric smile; 
For, if not much of other worlds we know, 
Nor how a spirit speaks in this below, 

Still there is speech and intercourse; and now 
The truth of what I tell I first avow, 

True will I be in all, and be attentive thou. 


“T was a Ratcliffe, taught and train'd to live 
In all the pride that ancestry can give; 

My only brother, when our inother died, 

“ili'd the dear offices of friend and guide; 
My father early taught us all he dared, 

And for his bolder flights our minds prepared: 
He read the works of deists, every book 

From crabbed Hobbes to courtly Bolingbroke; 
And when we understood not, he would cry, 
Let the expressions in your memory lie, 
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The light will soon break in, and you will find 
Rest for your spirits, and be strong of mind ! 


Alas! however strong, however weak, 
The rest was something we had still to seek ! 


He taught us duties of no arduous kind, 

The easy morals of the doubtful mind ; 

He bade us all our childish fears control, 

And drive the nurse and grandam from the soul ; 
Told us the word of God was all we saw, 

And that the law of nature was his law ; 

This law of nature we might find abstruse, 

But gain sufficient for our common use. 


Thus, by persuasion, we our duties learn’d, 
And were but little in the cause concern’d. 
We lived in peace, in intellectual ease, 

*% And thought that virtue was the way to please, 

“. And pure morality the keeping free 

‘ From all the stains of vulgar villany. 


Bat Richard, dear enthusiast! shunn’d reproach, 
He let no stain upon his name encroach; 

Bat fled the hated vice, was kind and just, 

‘That all must love him, and that all might trust. 


Free, sad discourse was ours; we often sigh’d 

To think we could not in soine truths confide : 

Our father’s final words gave no content, 

We found not what his self-reliance meant: 

‘To fix our faith some grave relations sought, 

Doctrines and creeds of various kind they brought, 

And we as children heard what they as doctors 
taught. 


Some to the priest referr’d us, in whose book 

No unbelicver could resisting look ; 

Others to some great preacher's, who could tame 
The fierecst mind, and set the cold on flame ; 
For him no rival in dispute was found 

Whom he could not confute or not confound. 
Some mystics told us of the sign and seal, 

And what the spirit would in time reveal, 

If we had grace to wait, if we had heurts to feel: 
Others, to reason trusting, said, believe 

As she directs, and what she proves receive ; 
While many told us, it is all but guess, 

Stick to your church, and calmly acquiesce. 


Thus, doubting, wearied, hurried, and perplex’d, 
‘Fhis world was lost in-thinking of the next: 
When spoke my brother— From my soul I hate 
This clash of thought, this ever-doubting state ; 
For ever seeking certainty, yet blind 

In our research, and puzzled when we find. 


Could not some spirit, in its kindness, steal 
Back to our world, and some dear truth reveal? 
Say there is danger,—if it could be done, 

Sure one would venture,—-I would be the one ; 
And when a spirit—much as spirits might~ 

I would to thee communicate my light ! 


I sought my daring brother to oppose, 

But awful gladness in my bosom rose : 

I fear’d my wishes; but through all my frame 
A bold ang elevating terror came : 


Yet with dissembling prudence I replied, 

* Know we the laws that may be thus defied 7 
Should the free spirit to th' embodied tell 

The precious secret, would it not rebel ? 

Yet while I spoke I felt a pleasing glow 
Suffuse my cheek at what I long’d to know ; 
And I, like Eve transgressing, grew more bold, 


; And wish'd to hear a spirit and behold, 


= 

;* T have no friend,’ said he, ‘to not one man 

Can I appear; but, love! to thee I can: 

Who first shall dic-——I wept, but— I agree 

To all thou say’st, dear Richard! and would be. 

The first to wing my way, and bring my news to” 
thee.’ 





Long we conversed, but not till we perceived 

A gathering gloom— Our freedom gain’d, wo 
grieved ; 

Above the vulgar, as we judged, in mind, 

Below in peace, more sad as more refined ; 

°T was joy, ’t was sin—Offenders at the time, 

We felt the hnrried pleasure of our crime 

With pain that time creates, and this in both— 

Our mind united as the strongest oath. 

O, my dear George! in ceasing to obey, 

Misery and trouble mect us in our way ! 

[ felt as one intruding in a scene 

Where none should be, where none had ever been; 

Like our first parent, I was new to sin, 

But plainly felt its sufferings begin: 

iIn nightly dreams I walk’d on soil unsound, 

And in my day-dreams endless error found. 

With this dear brother I was doom’d to part, 

Who, with a husband, shared a troubled heart: 

My lord I honour’d; but E never proved 

The madd’ning joy, the boast of some who loved: 

; It was a marriage that our friends profess'd 

Would be most happy, and I acquiesced ; 

And we were happy, for our love was calm, 

j Not life's delicious essence, but its balm. 





{ 

|My brother left us,—dear, unhappy boy ! 
He never scem’d to taste of earthly joy, 
| Never to live on earth, but ever strove 
To gain some tidings of a world above. 


Parted from him, I found no more to please, 
Fase was my object, and I dwelt in ease; 

And thus in quiet, not perhaps content, 

A year in wedlock, lingering time! was spent. 


One night I slept not, but I courted sleep, 

And forced my thoughts on tracks they could not 
keep; 

| Till nature, wearied in the strife, reposed, 

And deep forgetfulness my wanderings closed. 


My lord was absent—distant from the bed 

A pendent lamp its soften’d lustre shed ; : 
But there was light that chased away the gloom, 
And brought to view each object in the room : 
These I obscrved ere yet T sunk in sleep, 

That, if disturb’d not, had been long and deep. 

I was awaken'd by some being nigh, 

It scem’d some voice, and gave a timid ery, — 
When sounds, that I describe not, slowly broke 
;On my attention——' Be composed, and look !— 
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I strove, and I succeeded; look’d with awe, 
Bat yet with firmness, and my brother saw. 


George, why that smile !—By all that God has done, 
By the great Spirit, bythe blessed Son, 
By the one holy Three, by the thrice holy One, 
I saw my brother,y—saw him by ny bed, 
"Send every doubt in full conviction fled !-— 
s his own mild spirit—He awhile 
Waited my calmness with benignant smile; 
So yoitly shines the veiled sun, till past 
Ps loud, and light upon the world is cast ; 
at look composed and soften’d I survey'd, 
And inet the glance fraternal less afraid ; 
Though in those looks was something of command, 
And traits of what I fear’d to understand. 








Then spoke the spirit—Gcorge, I pray, attend— 

‘First let all doubts of thy religion end— 

The word revea!'d is true: inquire no more, 

Believe in meckness, and with thanks adore: 

‘Thy priest attend, but not in all rely, 

And to objectors seek for no reply : 

Truth, doubt, and error, will be mix'd below— 

Be thou content the greater truths to know, 

And in obedience rest thee——For thy life 

‘Thou needest counscl—now a happy wife, 

A widow soon! and then, my sister, then 

‘Think not of marriage, think no more of men ;— 

Life will have comforts ; thou wilt much enjoy 

Of moderate good, then do not this destroy ; 

Fear much, and wed no more; by passion led, 

Shouldst thou again’—Art thou attending ?—‘ wed, 

Care in thy ways will growl, and anguish haunt 
thy bed: 

A brother's warning on thy heart engrave : 

Thou art a mistress—then be not a slave! 

Shontdst thou again that hand in fondness give, 

What life of misery art thou doom’d to live ! 

low wilt thou weep, lament, inplore, complain ! 

How wilt thou meet derision and disdain! 

And pray to heaven in doubt, and kneel to man in 
vain! 

Thou read'st of woes to tender bosoms sent— 

Thine shall with tenfold agony be rent; 

Increase of anguish shall new years bestow, 

Pain shall on thought and grief on reason grow, 

And this th’ advice I give increase the ill I show.” 








©A second marriage !—No !—by all that’s dear !” 
Lcricd aloud—The spirit bade me hear. 


‘ There will be trial—how I must not say, 
Perhaps I cannot—listen, and obey !— 
Free is thy will—th’ event I cannot see, 
Distinctly cannot, but thy will is free : 

. Come, weep not, sister—spirits can but guess, 
And not ordain—but do not wed distress ; 
"or who would rashly venture on a snare ?” 
- [swear !? Eanswer’d.— No, thou must not swear,’ 
Hic said, or I had sworn; but still the vow 
Was past, was in my mind, and there is now : 
Never! O, never !—Why that sullen air? 
Think'st thou—ungenerous!—I would wed de- 

. spair ? 





Was it not told me thus ?—and then I cried, 
_ ‘Art thou in bliss ?"—but nothing he replied, 


Save of my fate, for that he came to show, 
Nor of aught else permitted me to know. 


;* Forewarn'd, forearm thee, and thy way pursue, 
Safe, if thou wilt, not flow’ry—now, adieu ? 
‘Nay, go not thus,’ I cried, ‘ for this will seem 
The work of sleep, a mere impressive dream ; 
Give me some token, that I may indeed 

Frem the suggestions of my doubts be freed!’ 


‘Be this a token—ere the week be fled 
Shall tidings grect thee from the newly dead.’ 


‘Nay, but, E said, with courage not my own, 
‘O! be some signal of thy presence shown; 
Let not this visit with the rising day 

Pass, and be melted like a dream away.’ 


‘O, woman! woman! ever anxious still 

To gain the knowledge, not to curb the will! 

Have I not promised ?—Child of sin, attend— 

Make not a lying spirit of thy friend: 

Give me thy hand !'———I gave it, for my soul 

Was now grown ardent, and above control ; 

Eager I stretch’d it forth, and felt the hold 

Of shadowy fingers, more than icy cold: 

A nameless pressure on my wrist was made, 

And instant vanish’d the beloved shade! 

Strange it will seem, but, ere the morning came, 

I slept, nor felt disorder in my frame: 

Then came a dream—I saw my father's shade, 

But not with awe like that my brother’s made}; 

And he began— What! made a convert, child! © + 

ave they my favourite by their creed beguiled ? 

‘Thy brother’s weakness I could well foresee, 

But had, my girl, more confidence in thee: : 

Art thou, indeed, before their ark to bow ? : 

I smiled before, but I am angry now: 

Thee will they bind by threats, and thou wilt 
shake 

At tales of terror that the miscreants make; 

Between the bigot and enthusiast led, 

Thou hast a world of miseries to dread : 

‘Think for thyself, nor Ict the knaves or fools 

Rob thee of reason, and prescribe thee rules.’ 





Soon as I woke, and could my thoughts collect, 
What can £ think, I cried, or what reject ? 
Was it my brother? Aid me, power divine! 
Have 1 not seen him, left he not a sign! 

Did I not then the placid features trace 

That now remain—the air, the eye, the face? 
And then my father—but how different scem 
‘These visitations—this, indeed, a dream! 


Then for that token on my wrist—~’t is here, 
And very slight to you it must appear ; 

Here, I'll withdraw the bracelet—'t is a speck ! 
No more! but ’tis upon my life a check.” 


©! lovely all, and like its sister arm ! 
Call this a cheek, dear lady? *tis a charm— 

| A slight, an accidental mark—no more" 

Slight as it is, it was not there before: 

Then was there weakness, and I bound it——Nay! 
This is infringement—take those lips away ! 
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On the fourth day came letters, and I cried, 

Richard is dead, and named the day he died: 

A proof of knowledge, true! but one, alas! of 
pride. 

The signs to me were brought, and not my lord, 

But I impatient waited not the word ; 

And mach he marvell'd, reading of the night 

In which th’ immortal spirit took its flight 


Yes! [beheld my brother at my bed, 
The hour he died! the instant he was dead— 
His presence now I sec! now trace him as he fled. 


Ah! fly me, George, in very pity, fly ; 

Thee I reject, but yield thee reasons why ; 

Our fate forbids,—the counsel heaven has sent 

We must adopt, or grievously repent; 

And I adopt”. George humbly bow’d, and sigh'd, 

But, lost in thought, he look'd not nor replied ; 

Yet feebly utter’d in his sad adieu, 

“J must not doubt thy truth, but perish if thou ‘rt 
true.” 





But when he thought alone, his terror gone 
Of the strange story, better views came on. 


‘“ Nay, my enfcebled heart, be not dismay’d ! 
A boy again, am I of ghosts afraid ! 
Does she believe it? Say she does believe, 
Ie she not born of error and of Eve? 
O! there is lively hope I may the cause retrieve.” 


“© Tf you re-wed,’ exclaim’d the Ghost—For what 
Puts he the case, if marry she will not! 
He knows her fate—but what am I about? 
Do I believe ?—'t is certain I have doubt, 
And so has she,—what therefore will she do? 
: She the predicted fortune will pursue, 
And by th’ event will judge if her strange dream 
was truc; 
The strong temptation, to her thought applicd 
‘Will gain new strength, and will not be denied ; 
The very threat against the thing we love 
Will the vex'd spirit to resistance move ; 
With vows to virtue weakness will begin, 
And fears of sinning Ict in thoughts of sin.” 


Strong in her sense of weakness, now withdrew 
‘The cautious lady from the lover's view ; 
But she perceived the looks of all were changed,— 
Her kind old friends grew peevish and estranged ; 
A frettul spirit reign’d, and discontent 
From reom to room in sullen silence went ; 

» And the kind widow was distress’d at heart 

“'Fo think that she no comfort could impart : 
* But he will go,” she said, “and he will strive 
In ficlds of glorious energy to drive 
Love from his bosom—Yes, I then may stay, 
And ul! will thank me on a future day.” 


So judged the lady, nor appear'd to grieve, 

Till the young soldier came to take his leave; 

Bot not of all assembled—No ! he found 

His gentle sisters all in sorrows drown'd; 

With many a shaken hand, and many a kiss, 

He cried, “ Farewell! a solemn business this ; 
Nay, Susan, Sophie !—heaven and earth, my dears! 
Tain a soldicr—What do IE with tears? 


He sought his parents ;—they together walk’d, 
And of their son, his views and dangers, talk’d; 
|‘They knew not how to blame their iriend, but still 
They murmor’d, “She may save us if she will: 
Were not these visions working in her mind 
Strange things—'tis in her nature to be kind.” 
Their son appear’d—He soothed them, and ws” 

bless’d, 7 
But still the fondness of his soul confess’d— 


And where the lady 7—To her room retired ! 
Now show, dear son, the courage she required. 


George bow’d in silence, trying for assent 

To his hard fate, and to his trial went : 

Fond, but yet fix’d, he found her in her room ; 

Firm, and yet fearful, she beheld him come: 

Nor sought he favour now—No! he would meet 
his doom. 


“ Farewell! and, Madam, I beseech you pray 
That this sad spirit soon may pass away ; 

That sword or ball would to the dust restore 
This body, that the soul may grieve no more 
For love rejected —O ! that I could quit 

The life I loathe, who am for nothing fit, 

No, not to die !"——* Unhappy, wilt thou make 
The house all wretched for thy passion’s sake ? 
And most its grieving object?” 





“Grieving ?—No! 
Or as a conqueror mourns a dying foe, 
That makes kis triumph sure——Couldst thou de- 
plore 
The evil done, the pain would be no more; 
But an accursed dream has steel’d thy breust, 
And all the woman in thy soul suppress’d.”— 


“OF! it was vision, George; a vision true 
As ever scer or holy prophet knew.”— 


“Can spirits, lady, though they might alarm, 
Make an impression on that lovely arm? 

A little cold the cause, a little heat, 

Or vein minute, or artery’s morbid beat, 
Even beauty these admit.’— 


“I did behold 
} My brother’s form.”"— 





“Yes, so thy Fancy told, 
When in the morning she her work survey’d, 
And call'd the doubtful Memory to her aid.”— 


“Nay, think ! the night he died—the very night !” 
«“—T is very trac, and so perchance he might, 
But in thy mind—not, lady, in thy sight ! 

Thou wert not well; forms delicately made 

These dreams and fancies casily invade ; 

Tlie mind and body feel the slow disease, 

And dreams are what the troubled fancy sees.”— 


“O! but how strange that all should be combined!” 

«True ; but such combinations we may find ; 

A dream's predicted number gain’d a prize, 

Yet dreams make no impressiun on the wise, 

Though some chance good, some lucky gain may 
rise.” 





| 





“Q! but those words, that voice so truly known !" 
No doubt, dear lady, they were all thine own; 
Memory for thee thy brother’s form portray’d ; 
Tt was thy fear the awful warning made: 

Thy former doubts of a Yeligious kind 

Account for all these wanderings of the mind.” 


©:Rut then, how different when my father came ! 
Thuge cduld not in their nature be the same !"— 
Ye,, all are dreams; but some as we awake 
\y Att at once, and no impression make : 

are felt, and ere they quit the brain 
Make such impression that they come again, 
As half familiar thoughts, and half unknown, 
And scarcely recollected as our own ; 
For half'a day abide some vulgar dreams, 
And give our grandams and our nurses themes ; 
Others, more strong, abiding figures draw 
Upon the brain, and we assert * 1 saw ? 
And then the fancy on the organs place 
A powerful likeness of a form and face. 









Yet more—in some strong passion’s troubled reign, 
Or when the fever’d blood inflames the brain, 

At once the outward and the inward eye 

‘The real object and the fancied spy ; 

The eye is open and the sense is true, 

And therefore they the outward object view ; 

Bot while the real sense is fix’d on these, 

The power within its own creation sees ; 

And these, when mingled in the mind, create 
Those striking visions which our dreamers state ; 
For kuowing that is true that met the sight, 
They think the judgment of the faney right ;—— 
Your frequent. talk of dreams has made me turn 
My mind on ther, and these the facts T learn, 

Or should you say, 'tis not in us to take 

Tleed in both ways, to sleep and be awake, 
Perhaps the things by eye and mind survey’d 
Are in their quick alternate efforts made ; 

For hy this mixture of the truth, the dream 

Will in the morning fresh and vivid scem. 








Dreams are like portraits, and we find they please 
Becwuse they are confess’d resemblances ; 

But those strange night-mare visions we compare 
To waxen figures—they too real are, 

Too much a very truth, and are so just 

To life and death, they pain us or disgust. 


Hence from your mind these idle visions shake, 
And O! nay love, to happiness awake !”— 





“It was a warning, tempter! from the dead ; 
And, wedding thee, I should to inisery wed !"— 


False and injurious! What ! unjust to thee? 
")! hear the vows of Love—it cannot be ; 
What, I forbear to bless thee 7—I forego 
That first great blessing of existence? No! 
Did every ghost that terror saw arise 
With such prediction, I should say it Hes; 
‘But none there are——a mighty gulf between 
Hides the ideat world from objects seen ; 

We know not where unbodied spirits dwell, 
But this we know, they are invisible ;— 
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Yet T have one that fuin would dwell with thee, 
And always with thy purer spirit be.” 


“O! leave me, George !" 
“To take the field, and die, 
So leave thee, lady? Yes, I will comply ; 
‘Thou art too far above me—Ghosts withstand 
My hopes in vain, but riches guard thy hand, 
For T am poor—affection and a heart 
To thee devoted, I but these impart : 
Then bid me go, 1 will thy words obey, 
But let not visions drive thy friend away.”— 


“ Hear me, Oh ! hear me—Shall I wed my son 7”— 
“Tam in fondness and obedience one ; 

And I will reverence, honour, love, adore, 

Be all that fondest sons can be—and more ; 

And shall thy son, if such he be, proceed 

To fierce encounters, and in battle bleed? 

No; thou canst weep ! 


“O! leave me, I entreat; 
Leave me a moment—we shall quickly meet."— 


“No! here I kneel, a beggar at thy feet."— 

He said, and knelt-—with accents, softer still, 

He woo'd the weakness of a failing will, , 

And erring judgment—took her band, and cried, 
“ Withdraw it not!—O! let it thus abide, 
Pledge of thy love—upon thy act depend 

My joy, my hope,—tbus they begin or end! 
Withdraw it not.”-——He saw her looks expre: 
Favour and grace—the hand was firmer press’d 
Signs of opposing fear no more were shown, 
And, as he press’d, he felt it was his own, 








Soon through the house was known the glad assent, 
The night so dreaded was in comfort spent; 

War was no more, the destined knot was tied, 
And the fond widow made a fearful bride, 





Let mortal frailty judge how mortals frail 
Thus in their strongest resolutions fail, 
And though we blame, our pity will prevail, 


Yet, with that Ghost—for so she thought—in view ! 

When she believed that all he told was true; 

When every threat was to her mind recall’d, 

Till it became aftrighten’d and appall'd ; 

When Reason pleaded, think ! forbear! refrain ! 

And when, though trifling, stood that mystic stain, 

Predictions, warnings, threats, were present all in 
vain, 


Th’ exulting youth a mighty conqueror rose, 
And who hereafter shall his will oppose ? 


Such is our tale; but we must yet attend 

Our weak, kind widow to her journey’s end; 
Upon her death-bed laid, confessing to a friend 
Her full belief, tor to the hour she died 

This she profess’d “The truth I must not hide, 
It was my brother's form, and in the night he died ; 
In sorrow aud in shame has pass’d my time, 

AILT have suffer'd follow from my crime; 





{1 sinn’d with warning—when I gave my hand 
'A power within said, urgently,— Withstand ! 


‘And I resisted—O! my God, what shame, 
What years of torment from that frailty came; 
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‘That husband-son !—I will my fault review ; 
What did he not that men or monsters do? 

His day of love, a brief autansnal day, 

Ev'n in its dawning hasten'd to decay ; 

Doom'd from our odious union to behold 

Tow cold be grew, and then how worse than cold; 
Enger he sought ime, cagerly to shun, 

Knecling he woo'd me, but he scorn’d me, won; 
‘he tears he caused scrved only to provoke 

His wicked insult o'er the heart he broke ; 

My fond compliance served him for a jest, 

And sharpen'd scorn——' [ ought to be distress'd; 
Why did 1 not with my chaste ghost comply 
And with upbraiding scorn he tuld me why j—- 
O! there was grossness in his soul; his mind 
Could not be raised, nor soften'd, nor refined. 








Twice he departed in his rage, and went 

I know not where, nor how his days were spent ; 
‘Twice he return'd a supplisnt wretch, and craved, 
Mean as profuse, the trifle I had saved. 


T have had wounds, and some that never heal, 

What bodies suffer, and whut sp feck ; 

But he is gonc who gave them, he is fled 

To his account! and my revenge is dead— 

Yet is it duty, though with shame, to give 

My sex a lesson—let my story live; 

For if no ghost the promised visit paid, 

Suil was a decp and strong impression made, 

That wisdom had approved, and prudence had 
obey'd; 

But from another world that warning came, 

And O! in this be ended all my shame! 


Like the first being of my sex I fell, 
Tempted, and with the tempter doom'd to dwell— 


He was the master-fiend, and where he reign’d was 
nell.” 








This was her last, for she described no more } 


The rankling feelings of a mind so sore, 
But died in pence—One moral let us draw— 
Be it a ghost or not the lady saw— 


If our discretion tells us how to live, 

We need no ghost a helping hand to give; 
But if discretion cannot us restrain, 

At then appears a ghost would come in vain. 
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Ricwarp one morning—it was custom now— 
Walk'd and conversed with labourers at the plough, ; 


With thrashers hastening to their daily task, 
With woodmen resting o'er the enlivening flask, 
‘And with the shepherd, watchfal of his fold 
Beneath the hill, and pacing in the cold: 
Further afield he sometimes would proceed, 
And take a path wherever it might lead. 


It led him far about to Wickham Green, _ 
Where stood the mansion of the village queen’, 
Her garden yet its wintry blossoms bore, 

And roses graced the windows and the door-- 
‘That lasting kind that through the varying year 
Or in the bud or in the bloom appear ; . 
All flowers that now the gloomy days adorn 
Rose on the view, and smiled upon that morn: 
Richard a damsel at the window spied, 

Who kindly drew a useless veil aside, 

And show'd a lady who was sitting by, 

So pensive, that he almost heard her sigh: 

Full many years she could, no question, tell, 

But in her mourning look’d extremely well. 


# 





“Tn trath,” said Richard, when he told at night 
His tale to George, “it was a pleasant sight ; 
She look’d like one who could, in tender tone, 
Say, * Will you let a lady sigh alone? 

Sce! Time bas touch’d me gently in his race, 
And left no odious furrows in my face: 

See, too, this house and garden, neut and trim, 
Kept for its master—Will you stand for him? 


Say this is vain and foolish if you please, 

But I belicve her thoughts resembled these : 
‘Come!’ said her looks, ‘and we will kindly take 
The visit kindness prompted you to make.’ 

And I was sorry that so much good play 

Of eye and uttitude was thrown away 

On one who has his lot, on one who had his day.” 


“Your pity, brother,” George, with smile, replied, 
“ You may dismiss, and with it send your pride: 
No need of pity, when the gentle dame 

Has thrice resign’d and reassumed ber name; 
And be not proud—for, though it might be thine, 
She would that hand to humbler men resign. 


Young she is not,—it would be passing strange 
if'a young beauty thrice her name should change ; 
Yes! she has years beyond your reckoning seen— 
Siniles and a window years and wrinkles screen ; 
But slic, in fact, bas that which may command 
‘Phe warm admirer and the willing hand: 
What is her fortune we are left to guess, 

But good the sign—she does not much profess 
Poor she is not,—and there is that in her 
That easy men to strength of mind prefer ; 
She may be wade, with little care and skill, 
Yielding her own, t’ adopt a husband's will: 
Women there are, who of a man will take 
The helm, and steer—will no resistance make : 
Who, if neglected, will the power assume, 

And then what wonder if the shipwreck come ? 


; 


a 


Queens they will be if man allow the means, 
And give the power to these domestic queens} 
Whom, if he rightly trains, he may create 
And inake obedient members of his state.” 
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Harrict at school was very much the same 
As other misses, and so home she came, 
Like other ladies, there to live and learn, 
To wait her season, and to take her turn. 


Their husbands maida as priests their livings gain, 
The best, they find, are hardest to obtain : 
G. thoge that offer both awhile debate— 
“Tied not take it, it is not so late ; 
Bett or will come if we will longer stay, 
Angstrive to put ourselves in fortune’s way :” 
Ai thus they wait, till many years are past, 
“Zor what comes slowly—but it comes at last. 


Harriet was wedded,—but it must be said, 
The vow'd obedience was not duly paid: 
Hers was an easy man,—it gave him pain 
To hear a lady murmur and complain : 

He was a merchant, whom his father made 
Rich in the gains of a successful trade : 

A lot more pleasant, or a view more fair, 
Has seldom fallen to a youthful pair. 


But what is faultless in a world like this? 

In every station something seems amiss : 

‘The lady, married, found the house too small— 

“ Two shabby parlours, and that ugly hall! 

Had we a cottage somewhere, and could mect 

One’s friends and favourites in one’s snug retreat ; 

Or only join a single room to these, 

It would be living something at our ease, 

And have one’s self, at home, the comfort that one 
sees,” 


Such powers of reason, and of mind such strength, 

Fought with man’s fear, and they prevail'd at length; 

‘Che room was built,—and Harrict did not know 

A prettier dwelling, either high or low; 

But Harriet loved such conquests, loved to plead 

With her reluctant man, and to succeed ; 

It was such pleasure to provail o'cr one 

Who would oppose the thing that still was done, 

Who never gain'd the race, but yet would groan 
and ron. 


But there were times when love and pity gave 
Whatever thoughtless vanity could crave = 

She now the carriage chose with freshest name, 
And was in quite a fever till it came; 

But can a carriage be alone enjoy’d? 

‘The pleasure not partaken is destroy’d; 

“YT must have some good creature to attend 

On morning visits as a kind of friend.” 


A courteous maiden then was found to sit 

Boside the lady, for her purpose fit, 
~ Who had becn train'd in all the soothing ways 
paaad servile duties from her early days; 

me who had never from her childhood known 

A wish fulfill'd, a purpose of her own: 

Her part it was to sit beside the dame, 

And give relief in every want that came: 

To soothe the pride, to watch the varying look, 
_ And bow in silence to the dumb rebuke. 


This supple being strove with all her skill 
To draw her master’s to her lady’s will; 





For they were like the magnet and the steel, 
At times so distant that they could not feel; 
Then would she gently move them, till she saw 
That to each other they began to draw ; 

And then would leave them, sure on her return 
In Harriet’s joy her conquest to discern. 


She was a mother now, and grieved to find 

‘The nursery window caught the eastern wind ; 
What could she do with fears like these oppress’d? 
She built a room all window’d to the west; 

For sure in one so dull, so bleak, so old, 

She and her children must expire with cold: 
Meantime the husband murmur'd—* So he might; 
She would be judged by Cousins—Was it right ?™ 


Water was near them, and, her mind afloat, 

The lady saw a cottage and a boat, 

And thought what sweet excursions they might 
make, 

How they might sail, what neighbours they might 
tak 


ey 
And nicely would she deck the lodge upon the lake, 


She now prevail’d by habit; had her will, 

And found her patient husband sad and still : 
Yet this displeased ; she gain’d, indeed, the prize, 
But not the pleasure of her victories ; 

Was she a child to be indulged? He knew 

She would have right, but would have reason too, 


Now came the time, when in her busband’s face 
Care, and concern, and caution she could trace 5 
His troubled features gloom and sadness bore, 

Tess he resisted, but le suffer’d more ; 

His nerves were shook like hers; in him her grief « 
Had much of sympathy, but no relief. 


She could no longer read, and therefore kept 

A girl to give her stories while she wept; 

Better for Lady Julia's woes to ery, 

‘Than have her own for ever in her eye: 

Her husband grieved and o'er his spirits came 

Gloom, and disease attack’d his slender frame ; 

He felt a loathing for the wretched state 

Of his concerns, so sad, so complicate ; 

Grief and confusion seized him in the day, 

And the night pass'd in agony away : 

* My ruin comes !” was his awakening thought, 

And vainly through the day was comfort sought 

“There, take my all!” he suid, and in his dream 

Heard the door bolted, and his children scream. 

And he was right, for not a day arose 

That he exclaim’d not, * Will it never close 2” 

“ Would it were come !”—but still he shifted on, 

Till health, and hope, and life's fair views were 
gone. 


Fretful herself, he of his wife in vain 

For comfort sought —* He would be well again ; 
Time would disorders of such nature heal! 

O! if he felt what she was doom’d to feel, 

Such sleepless nights ! such broken rest ! her frame 
Rack’d with diseases that she could not name! 
With pangs like hers no other was oppress’d !?" 
Weeping, she said, and sigh'd herself to rest. 





The suffering husband look’d the world around, 
And saw no friend: on him misfortune frown’d 3 
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Him self-reproach tormented ; sorely tried, 
By threats he mourn’d, and by disease he died. 


‘As weak as wailing infancy or age, 
How could the widow with the world engage? 
Fortune not now the means of comfort gave, 
Yet all her comforts Harriet wept to have. 


My helpless babes,” she said, “will nothing 
know,” 

Yet not a single lesson would bestow ; 

Her debts would overwhelm her, that was sure, 

But one privation would she not endure ; 

“ We shall want bread! the thing is past a doubt." 

“Then part with Cousins !"—" Can I do with. 


out 7° 

“Dismiss your servants !’—*Spare me them, I 
pray !""— 

“ At least your carriage !"—“ What will people 
say 27 


“That useless boat, that folly on the lake !"— 
“O! but what cry and scandal will it make!” 
It was so hard on her, who not a thing 

Had done such mischief on their heads to bring; 
This was her comfort, this she would declare, 
And then slept soundly on her pillow'd chair + 
When not asleep, how restless was the soul 
Above advice, exempted from control! 

For ever begging all to be sincere, 

And never willing any truth to hear; 

A yellow paleness o’er her visage spread, 

Her fears augmented as her comforts fled ; 
Views dark and dismal to her mind appear’d, 
And death she sometimes woo’d, and always fear’d. 


Among the clerks there was a thoughtful one, 
Who still believed that something might be done ; 
All in his view was not so sunk and lost, 

But of a trial things would pay the cost : 

He judged the widow, and he saw the way 

Jn which her husband suffur'd her to stray ; 

He saw entangled and perplex’d affairs, 

And Time’s sure hand at work on their repairs ; 
Children he saw, but nothing could he sce 

Why he might not their careful father be ; 

And looking keenly round him, he believed 
That what was lost might quickly be retrieved. 


Now thought our clerk —* I must not mention love, 
That she at least must seem to disapprove ; 

But I must fear of poverty enforce, 

And then consent will-be a thing of course. 


“ Madam !" said he, “ with sorrow I relate 
That our affairs are in a dreadful state ; 

I call’d on all our fricnds, and they declared 
They dared not meddie—not a creature dared ; 
But still our perseverance chance may aid, 
And though I'm puzzled, I am not afraid; 

If you, dear lady, will attention give 

To me, the credit of the house shall live ; 

Do not, I pray you, my proposal blame, 

It is my wish to guard your husband’s fame, 
And ease your trouble : then your cares resign 
To my discretion—and, in short, be mine.” 


“Yours! O! my stars!—Your goodness, sir, de- 
serves 
My grateful thanks—take pity on my nerves; 


T shake and tremble at a thing so new, 

And fear tis what a lady should not do; 
And then to marry upon ruin’s brink 

In all this hurry—.What will people think 7" 


“Nay, there ’s against us neither rule nor law, 
And people’s thinking is not worth a straw: 
‘Those who are prudent have too much to do 

j With their own cures to think of me and you; 
And those who are not are so poor a race, 
That what they utter can be no disgrace :—. 
Tome! let us now embark, when time and tide 
Invite to sea, in happy hour decide ; ioe 
If yet we linger, both are sure to fail, 

‘The turning waters und the varying gale; 
Trust me, our vessel shall be ably steer'd, 

:Nor will I quit her, till the recks are clear’d.” 


Allured and frighten'd, soflen’d and afraid, 
The widow doubted, ponder’d, and obey’d: 
So were they wedded, and the careful man 
His reformation instantly began; 

Began his state with vigour to reform, 

And made a calm by laughing at the storm, 


Th’ attendant-maiden he dismiss’d—for why ? 
She might on him and love like his rely ; 

She necded none to form her children’s mind, 
That duty nature to her care assign'd ; 

In vain she mourn’d, it was her health he prized, 
And hence enforced the measures he advised : 
She wanted air; and walking, she was told, 
Was safe, was pleasant !—he the carriage sold; 
| He found a tenant who agreed to take 

|The boat and cottage on the useless lake ; 

i The house itself had now superfluous room, 
And a rich lodger was induced to come. 


The lady wonder'd at the sudden change, 
That yct was pleasant, that was very strange; 
When every decd by her desire was done, 

She had no day of comfort—no, not one ; 
When nothing moved or stopp’d at her request, 
Her heart had comfort, and her temper rest; 
For all was done with kindness,—most polite 
Was her new lord, and she confess’d it right ; 
For now she found that she could gaily live 
On what the chance of commoh life could give: 
;And her sick mind was cured of every ill, 

By finding no compliance with her will; 

For when she saw that her desires were vain, 
She wisely thought it foolish to complain, 


Born for her man, she gave a gentle sigh 

To her lost power, and grieved not to comply ; 
Within, without, the face of things improved, 
And all in order and subjection ‘moved. 

As wealth increased, ambition now began «+ 
‘To swell the soul of the aspiring man; 

In some few years he thought to purchase land, 
And build a scat that Hope and Fancy plann’d; 
To this a name his youthful bride should pive ! 
Harriet, of course, not many years would live ; 
Then he would farm, and every soil should show 
The tree that best upon the place would grow: 
He would, moreover, on the bench debate 

On sundry questions—when 8 magistrate 5 
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Would talk of all that to the state belongs, 

The rich man’s duties, and the poor man's wrongs ; 
He would with favourites of the pcople rank, 

And him the weak and the oppress'd should thank. | 


Tis true those children, orphans then ! would need 
Help in a world of trouble to succeed ! 

And they should have it—-He should then possess 
All that man needs for earthly happiness. 


v 


“Proxd words, and vain !” said Doctor Young; and 
proud 

They are; and vain, were by our clerk allow'd; 

For, while he dream’d, there caine both pain and 
cough, 

And fever never tamed, and bore him off; 

Young as he was, and planning schemes to live 

With more delight than man’s success can give; 

Building a mansion in his fancy vast 

Beyond the Gothic pride of ages past! 

While this was plann’d, but ere a place was sought, 

‘The timber season’d, or the quarry wrought, 

Came Death’s dread summons, and the mun was 
Jaid 

In the poor house the simple sexton made, 


But he had time for thought when he was ill, 

And made his lady an indulgent will : 

"T is eaid he gave, in parting, his advice, 

“ It in sufficient to be married twice 3” 

To which she answer'd, as ’t is said, again, 

“There's none will have you if you're poor and 
plain, 

And if you’re rich and handsome there is none 

Will take refusal—et the point alone.” 


T 
s 


Be this or true or false, it is her praise 

She mourn'd correctly all the mourning days; 
But grieve she did not, for the canker grief’ 
Soils the complexion, and is beauty’s thief; 
Nothing, indeed, so much will discom pose 

Our public mourning as our private woes; 
When tender thoughts » widow's bosom probe, 
She thinks not then how graceful sits the robe ; 
Bat our nice widow look’d to every fold, 

And every eye its beauty might behold ! 

It was becoming; she composed her face, 

She look’d serenely, and she mourn’d with grace. 


“ 


Some months were pass’d, but yet there wanted 
three 

Of the fuil time when widows wives may be; 

One trying year, and then the mind is freed, 

And man may to the vacant throne succeed. 


) 


There was a tenant—he, to wit, who hired 
“hat cot and lake, that were so much admired; 
4 xn of spirit, one who doubtless meant, 
PPhough he delay’d awhile, to pay his rent; 
The widow’s riches gave her much delight, 
And some her claims, and she resolved to write, 
“He knew her grievous loss, how every care 
- Devolved on her, who had indeed her share ; 
She had no doubt of him,—but was as sure 
As that she breathed her money was secure; 
But she had made a rash and idle vow 
To claim her dues, and she must keep it now: 
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And for this there came 


A civil answer to the gentle dame : 

Within the letter were excuses, thanks, 

And clean Bank paper from the best of banks; 
»Th 


e were condolence, consolation, praise, 
ith some slight hints of danger in delays; 





With these good things were others from the lake, 
Perch that were wish'd to salmon for her sake, 
And compliment as sweet as new-born hope could 


make, 


This led to friendly visits, social calle, 

And much discourse of races, rambles, balls ; 
But all in proper bounds, and not a word, 
Before its time,—-the man was not absurd, 
Nor was he cold ; but when she might expect 
A letter came, and one to this effect. 


That if his eyes had not his love convey'd, 


They had their mastcr shamefully betray'd; 
But she must know the flame, that he was sure, 
Nor she could doubt, would lon, 

Both were in widow’d state, ane 
Of ample means to make their union bless'd; 
That she had been confined he knew for truth, 
And begg'd her to have pity on her youth ; 
Youth, 

To have the comforts of an easy life: 

She loved a carriage, loved a decent seat 

To which they might at certain times retreat; 
Servants indeed were sorrows,—yet a few 
"hey still must add, and do as others do: 


as life endure; 
both possess'’d 


¢ would say, and he desired his wife 


he too would some attendant damsel need, 


To hear, to speak, to travel, or to read :” 
In short, the man his remedies assign'd 
For his foreknown diseases in the mind :— 


First,” he presumed, “ that in a nervous case 


Nothing was better than a change of place: 
He added, too, *'T was well that he could prove 
‘That his was pure, disinterested love ; 

Not as when lawyers couple house and land 

In such a way as none can understand; 

No! thanks to Him that every good supplied, 
He had enough, and wanted nought beside ! 
Merit was all.” 


“Well! now, she would protest, 


This was a letter prettily express'd.” 
‘To every female friend away she flew 
To ask advice, and say, “‘ What shall I do?” 


he kiss'd her children,—and she said,-with tears, 
I wonder what is best for you, my dears? 


How can I, darlings, to your good attend 
Without the help of some experienced friend, 
Who will protect us all, or, injured, will defend” 


The widow then ask’d counsel of her heart, 
Tn vain, for that had nothing to impart ; 

But yet with that, or something for her guide, 
She to her swain ‘thus guardedly replied. 
“She must believe he was sincere, for why 
Should one who needed nothing dei 
But though she could and did his 
She could not praise him for his taste abit; 
And yet men’s tastes were various, she confess’d, 
And none could prove his own to be the best 5 


ign to lie? 
truth admit, 
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Xt was a vast concern, including all 

That we can happiness or comfort call: 

And yet she found that those who waited long 
Before their choice, had often chosen wrong 5 
Nothing, indeed, coutd for her loss atone, 

But ’t was the greater that she lived alone; 
She, too, had means, and therefore what the use 
OF more, that still more trouble would produce ? 
And pleasure too she own’d, as well as care, 

Of which, at present, she had not her share. 


Tho things he offer’d, she must needs confess, 
They were all women's wishes, more or Jess; 
But were expensive; though a man of sense 
Would by bis prudence lighten the expense : 
Pradent he was, but made a sad mistake 
‘When he proposed her faded face to take; 
And yet "tis said there’s beauty that will last 
‘When the rose withers and the bloom be past. 


One thing displeased her,—that he could suppose 

He might so soon his purposes disclose ; 

Yet had she hints of such intent before, 

And would excuse him ifhe wrote no more; 

What would the world ?—and yet she judged them 
fools 

Who let the world’s suggestions be their rules ; 

What would her friends ?—Yet in her own affairs 

It was her business to decide, not theirs: 

Adieu! then, sir,” she added; “ thus you find 

‘The changeless purpose of a steady mind, 

In one now left alone, but to her fate resign’d.” 


The marriage follow’d: and th’ experienced dame 
Consider'd what the conduct that became 

A thrice-devoted lady—She confess'd 

That when indulged she was but more distress'd ; 
And by her sccond husband when controll’d, 

Her tie was pleasant, though her love was cold; 
“Then let me yield,” she said, and with a sigh, 
“Let me to wrong submit, with right comply.” 


Alas! obedience may mistake, and they 
Who reason not will err when they obey 5 
And fated was the gentle dame to find 
Her duty wrong, and her obedience blind. 


‘The man was kind, but would have no dispute, 

His love aud kindness both were absolute ; 

Bhe needed not her wishes to express 

To one who urged her on to happiness; 

For this he took her to the lakes and seas, 

‘To mines and mountains, nor allow’d her ease, 

She must be pleased, he said, and he must live to 
please. 


He hurried north and south, and east and west; 
When age required, they would have time to rest: 
He in the richest dress her form array’d, 

And cared not what he promised, what he paid; 
Sie should share all his pleasures as her own, 
And see whatever could be sought or shown. 


This run of pleasure for a time she bore, 
And then affirm’d that she could taste no more ; 
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“Have we not means?" the joyous husband cried, . 
“ But I am wearied out,” the wife replied; 

“ Wearicd with pleasure! Thing till now unheard— 
Are all that sweeten trouble to be fear’d ? 

°T is but the sameness tifes you,— cross the seas, 
And lect us taste the world’s varicties. 


°T'is said, in Paris that aman may live 

In all the luxuries a world can give, = - 

And in a space confined to narrow bound 

All the enjoyments of our life are found ; 

There we may eat and drink, may dance anddress, 
And in its very essence joy possess ; S 
May see a moving crowd of lovely dames, 

May win a fortune at your favourite games ; 

May hear the sounds that ravish human sense, 
And all without receding foot from thence.” 


The conquer'd wife, resistless and afraid, 
‘To the strong call a sad obedience paid. 


As we an infant in its pain, with sweets 

Loved once, now loath’d, torment him till he eats, 
Who on the authors of his new distress 

Looks trembling with disgusted weariness, 

So Harriet felt, so look’d, and seem'd to say, 

“O! fora day of rest, a holiday !” 


At length her courage rising with her fear, 
She said, “ our pleasures may be bought too dear !” 


To this he answer'’d— Dearest! from thy heart 

Bid every fear of evil times depart; 

I ever trusted in the trying hour 

‘To my good stars, and felt the ruling power ; 

When want drew nigh, his threaVning specd waa 
stopp’d, 

Some virgin aunt, some childless uncle dropp’d; 

In all his threats T sought expedients new, 

And my last, best resource was found in you.” 


Silent and sad the wife beheld her doom, 

And sat her down to see the ruin come; 

And meet the ills that rise where money fails, 
Debts, threats and duns, bills, bailiffs, writs and jails, 


These was she spared; ere yet by want oppress'd, 
Came one more fierce than bailiff in arrest ; 
Amid a scene where Pleasure never came, 
Though never ceased the mention of his name, 
The husband’s heated blood received the breath 
Of strong disease, that bore him to his death. 


Her all collected —whether great or small 

The sum, I know not, but collected all ;— 

The widow'd lady to her cot retired, 

And there she lives delighted and admired : 

Civil to all, compliant and polite, 

Disposed to think, “ whatever is, is right ;” . 

She wears the widow's weeds, she gives thé’, 
dow’s mite. 

At home awhile, she in the autumn finds 

‘The sca an object for reflecting minds, 

And change for tender spirits; there she reads, 

And weeps in comfort in her graceful weeds, 
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Nor yet for blind gubmission ; happy they, But many works he purchased, some he read, 
Who while they fal it pleasant to obey, And o‘ten rose with projects in his head, . 
Have yct a kind comganion at their side OF crops in courscs raised, of herds by matching 


Who in their journey ‘will his power divide, 

Or yield the reins, and bid the lady guide; 

Then points the wonders of the way, and makes 
The duty pleasant that she undertakes ; 

He shows her objects as they move along, 

And gently rules the movements that are wrong + 
He tells her all the skilful diver’s art, 

And smiles to sce how well she ucts her part; 
Nor. praise denies to courage or to skill, 

In using power that he resumes at will. 








bred. 


We had just found these little humours out, 
Just saw—he saw not—what he was about ; 
Just met as neighbours, still disposed to meet, 
Just learn’d the current tales of Dowling Street, 
Aad were just thinking of our female friends, 
Saying,— You know not what the man intends, 
A ich, kind, hearty'—and it might be true 
Something he wish'd, bat had no time to do; 

A cold ere yet the fulling leaf! of small 

Effect till then, was fatal in the fall; 

And of that house wus bis possession brief— 


BOOK XVIIL Go; and guard well against the falling leaf. 





But hear me, Richard, looking to my ease, 
Try if you can find something that will please ; 


ELLER: Faults if you see, and such as must abide, 


Say they are small, or say that I can hide; 


A Morning Ride—A Purchase of the Squire—The | But faults that. I can change, remove, or mend, 
Way to it described—The former Proprietor—|These like a foe detect—or like a friend. 


Richard's Return—Inguiries respecting a Lady 


whoin he had scen—Her History reluted—Her | Mark well the rooms, and their proportions learn, 
Attachment to a Tutor—They are parted—Im-{In each some use, some elegance discern ; 
pediments removed — How removed in vain—|Observe the garden, its productive wall, 

Fate of the Lover—Of Ellen. And find a something to commend in all; 





Break was the morn—said Richard, with a sigh, 
“T mast depart !"—* That, Brother, I deny,” 
Said George—* You may ; bat I perceive not why.” 


This point before had been disenss’d, but still 

‘The guest submitted to the rating will; 

But every day gave rise to doubt and fear,— 

He heard not now, as he was wont to hear, 

That all was well ;—though little was express’d, 
Tt svens’d to him the writer was distress'd; 
Restruin’d ! there was attempt and strife to please, 
Pains and endeavour—not Matilda's ease —~ 

Not the pure lines of love! the guileless friend 

Jn all her freedom—What could this portend! 


“Faney!” said George, * the selftormentor’s pain” — 


And Richard still consented to remain. Or what confess ?”"—" Who is she 2” 
“That angel whom I saw, to whom is she allied ? 


Then should you praise them in a knowing way, 
IH take it kindly—that is well—be gay. 


Nor pass the pebbled eattage as you rise 
Above the sluice, till you have fix'd your eyes 
Qn the low woodbined window, and have seen, 
So fortune favour you, the ghost within ; 

‘Take but one took, and then your way pursue, 
It flies all strangers, and it knows not you.” 


Richard return’d, and by his Brother stood, 

Not in a pensive, not in’ pleasant mood ; 

Rut by strong feeling into stillness wrought, 

As nothing thinking, or with too much thought; 
Or like « man who means indeed to speak, 

But would his hearer should his purpose seek. 


When George—“ What is it, Brother, you would 


hide? 
he replied, 


“Ride you this fair cool morning?” said the squire: |(F this {hr being let me understand, 


“Do—for a purchase T have made inquire, 
And with you take a will complacently ¢ admire : 


Southard at first, dear Richard, make your way, | Hors was that cotta 
Cross Tilton Bridge, move on through Broken Clay,| Wes 


At Dunham wood turn daly to the cast, 





And I will praise your purpose, house and land, 


ge on the rising ground, 
of the waves, and just beyond their sound; 


“Tis larger than the rest, and whence, indeed, 











‘And there your eyes upan the occan feasts You might expect a lady to proceed ; 

Then ride above the cliff, or ride below, Bat O! this creature, far as I could trace, 

cay ll be enraptured, for your taste I know; Will soon be curried to another place. 
“at is a prospeet that 2 man might stay 

To his bride hastening on his wedding-day ; Fair, fragile thing ! I said, when first my eye 
At Tilburn Sluice once more ascend and view — |Canght hers, wilt thou expand thy wings and fly 
A decent house ; an ample garden too, {Or wilt thou vanish? beauteous spirit, stay !— 
And planted welt behind—a lively scene, and new ;j For will it not (I question'd) melt away ? 

A little taste, a little pomp display’d, No! it was mortal—I unseen was near, 

By a dull man, who had retired from trade ;And saw the bosom’s sigh, the standing tear ! 
To enjoy his leisure—Here he eatne prepared She thougit profoundiy, for I stay’d to look, 


To farm, nor cost in preparation spared ; And first sl.e read, then laid aside her book . 
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Then on her hand reclined her lovely head, 
And seein’d unconscious of the tear she shed, 


‘ Art thou so much,’ T said, ‘to grief a prey ? 
Till pity pain'd me, and I rode away. 


Tell me, my Brother, is that sorrow dread 

For the great change that bears her to the dead? 
Has she connexions? does she fove ?—~I teel 
Pity and grief; wilt thou her woes reveal ?” 


“ They are not lasting, Richard, they are woes 

Chastised and meek ! "she sings them to repose ; 
If not, she reasons; if they still remain, 

She finds resource, that none shall find in vain. 


Whether disease first grew upon regret, 

Or nature gave it, is uncertain yet, 

And inust remain ; the frame was slightly made, 
That grief assail’d, and all is now decay’d! 





But though so willing from the world to part, 
I must not call her case a broken heart ; 

Nor dare I take upon me to maintain 

That hearts once broken never heal again.” 


She was an only daughter, one whose sire 

Loved not that girls to knowledge should aspire 5 
But he had sons, and Ellen quickly caught 
Whatever they were by their masters taught ; 
This, when the futher saw—* It is the turn 

OF her strange mind,” said he, “ but let her learn; 
*Tis ulmost pity with that shape and face— 

But is a fashion, and brings no disgrace; 

Women of old wrote verse, or for the stage 
Brought forth their works ! they now are reasoners 

Bago, 

And with severe pursuits dare grapple and engage, 
If such her mind, I shall in vain oppose, 
“If not, her labours of themselves will close.” 


Ellen, "t was found, 


, had skill without pretence, 
And silenced env 


ry by her meek good sense ; 
That Ellen learnt, her various knowledge proved ; 
Soft words and tender looks, that Ellen loved ; 
For he who taught her brothers found in her 

A constant, ready, eager auditor; 

This he perceived, nor could his joy disguise, 

It tuned his voice, it sparkled in his eyes. 


* Not very young, nor very handsome he, 
But very fitan Abelard to be; 
His manner and his meekness hush’d alarm 
In alt but Ellen—Ellen felt the charm ; 
Hers was fond “ filial love,” she found delight 
To have her mind’s dear father in her sight ; 
Bat soon the borrow'd notion she resign'd ! 
He was no father—even to the mind. 


But Ellen had her comforts— 
She said, “ for he beholds me fond and weak; 
Fond, and he therefore may securely plead,— 
Weak, I have therefore of his firmness need ; 
With whom my father will his Ellen trust, 
Because he knows him to be kind and just.” 


“ He will speak,” 





Alas! too well the conscious lover knew 

‘The parent's mind, and well th daughter's too; 
He telt of duty the imperioup*eall, 

Beheld his danger, and muri fly or fall. 

What would the parent, what his pupils think ? 
QO! he was standing on perdition’s brink : 

In his dilemma flight alone remain’d, 

And could he fly whose very soul was chain'd? 
He knew she loved; she tried not to conceal 

A hope she thought that virtue’s self might feel. 


Ever of her and her frank heart afraid, 

Doubting himsclf, he sought in absence, aid, 

And had resolved on flight, but still the act delay’d ; 
At lust so high his apprehension rose, 

That he would both his love and labour close. 





“While undisclosed my fear cach instant grows, 
And I lament the guilt that no one knows, 
Success undoes me, and the view that cheers 
All other men, all dark to me appears !” 


Thus as he thought, his Ellen at his side 

Her soothing softness to his grief applied ; 

With like effect as water cast on flame, 

For he more heated and confused became, 

And broke in sorrow from the wondering maid, 
Who was at once offended and afraid ; 

Yet “ Do not go!” she cried, and was awhile obey’d, 


“ Art thou then ill, dear friend ?” she ask'd and took 
His passive hand—* How very pale thy look } 
And thou art cold, and tremblest—pray thee tell 
Thy friend, thy Ellen, is her master well ? 

And let her with her loving care attend 

To all that vexes and disturbs her friend.” 


“Nay, my dear lady! we have all our cares, 

And I am troubled with my poor affairs : 

Thou canst not aid me, Ellen; could it be 

And might it, doubtless, I would fly to thee ; 

Bat we have sundry duties, and must all, 

Hard as it may be, go where duties call— 
Suppose the trial were this instant thine, 

Couldst thou the happiest of thy views resign 

At duty’s strong command ?"— If thon wert by,” 
Said the unconscious maiden, “I would try "—— 
-And as she sigh’d she heard the soft responsive sigh, 


And then assuming steadiness, “ Adieu !* 
He cried, and from the grieving Ellen flew ; 
And to her father with a bleeding heart 

He went, his grief and purpose to impart ; 
Told of his health, and did in part confess 
That he should love the noble maiden less, 


The parent's pride to sudden ra 
“ And the girl loves! that 
And you with honour, in your pride, retire !_— 
Sir, your prudence envy and admire.” - 
But here the father saw the rising frown, 

And quickly let his lofty spirit down, 


ge gave way— 


“ Forgive a parent !—I may well excuse 


plainly you would say— 


~ 


A girl who could perceive such worth, and choose _ 


-| To make it hers: we must not look to meet 


All we might wish ;—Is age itself discreet ? 
Where conquest may not be, ’tis prudence to 
retreat,” 
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Then with the kindness worldly minds assume, 
He praised the sel, 
He wondcer'd not t 





{one so young should love, 


And much he wish’d’\e could the choice approve; 


Much he lamented suci¥a mind to lose, 
And begg’d to learn if he could aid his views, 


ronounced and rigorons doom ; 
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They in the carriage heard the servants speak 
At Ellen’s door—* A maid so heavenly meek, 
Who would all pain extinguish! Yet will she 
Pronounce my doom, I feel the certuinty !"— 
“Courage !” the friend exclaiin’d, “ the lover’s fear 
Grows without ground ;” but Ceci! would not hear : 


If such were form’d—then closed the short ac-|He scem'd some dreadful chject to explore, 


count, 
And to a shilling paid the full amount. 


So Cecil left the mansion, and so flew 
To foreign shores, without an interview; 


And fix'd his fearful eye upon the door, 

Intenscly longing for reply—the thing 

That must to him his future fortune bring; 

And now it brought! like Death’s cold hand it 
came— 


He must not say, I love—he could not say, Adieu!) The lady was a stranger to the name !” 


Long was he absent; as a guide to youth, 
With grief contending, and in search of truth; 
In courting pence, and trying to forget 

What was 60 deeply interesting yet. 


A friend in England gave him all the news, 

A sad indulgence that he would not lose ; 

He tuld how Ellen suffer'd, how they sent 

The maid from home in sullen discontent, 

With some relation on the Lakes to live, 

Jn all the sorrow such retirements give ; 

And there she roved among the rocks, and took 
Moss from the stone, and pebbles from the brook ; 
Guazed on the flies that settled on the flowers, 
And so consumed her melancholy hours. 


Again he wroto—The father then was dead, 

And Ellen to her native village fled, 

With native fecling—there she oped her door, 

Ver heart, her purse, and comforted the poor, 

The sick, the sad,—and there she pass'd her days, 

Deserving much, but never seck ing praise, 

Her task to guide herself, her joy the fallen to raise. 

Nor would she nicely faults and merits weigh, 

Bat loved the impulse of her soul ? obey ; 

The prayers of all she heard 
view'd, 

Nor tarn’d from any, save when Love pursued ; 

For though to love disposed, to kindness prone, 

She thought of Cecil, and she lived alone. 





Thus heard the lover of the life she past 

Till his return —and he return'd at lust ; 
For he hud saved, and was a richer man 
‘Than whon to teach and study he began ; 
Something his father left, and he could fly 
To the loved country where he wish’d to die. 


“ And now,” he eaid, “this maid with gentle mind 
May I not hope to meet, as good, as kind, 

As in the days when first her friend she knew 
And then could trust—and he indeed is true ? 

She knew my motives, and she must approve 

The man who dared to sacrifice his love 

AMfl fondest hopes to virtue: virtuous she, 

Nor can resent that sacrifice in me.” 


Te reason’d thus, but fear’d, and sought the friend 
In his own country, where his doubts must end; 
They then together to her dwelling carne, 

And by a servant sent her lover’s nae, 


A modest youth, whom she before had known, 
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Backward the lover in the carriage fell, 

Weak, but not fainting—* All,” said he, “is well! 
Return with me—I have no more to seek !” 

And this was all the woful man would speak, 


Quickly he settled all his worldly views, 

And suil’d from home, his fierccr pains to Jose 
And nurse the milder—now with labour less 
He might his solitary world possess, 

And taste the bitter-sweet of love in idleness. 


Greece was the land he chose ; a mind decay’d 

And rain’d there through glorious ruin stray’d 5 

There read, and wulk’d, and mused,—there loved, : 
and wept, and pray’d. 

Nor would he write, nor suffer hope to live, 

But gave to study all his mind could give ; 

Till, with the dead conversing, he began 

To lose the habits of a living man, 

Save that he saw some wretched, them he tried 

To snothe,—some doubtful, them he strove to guide; 

Nor did he lose the mind’s ennobling joy 

OF that new state that death must not destroy 5 

What ‘ime had done we know not,—Deuth was 
nigh, 





, their sufferings |To his first hopes the lover gave a sigh, 


But hopes more new and strong confirm'd his wish 
to die. 


Meantime poor Ellen in her cottage thought 

“Phat he would seck her—sure she should be 
sought 4 

She did not mean—It was an evil hour, 

Her thoughts were guardless, and beyond her 
power ; 

And for one specch, and that in rashness made! 

Have I no friend to soothe him and persuade 7 

He must not leave me—He again will come, 

; And we shall have one hope, one heart, one homed” 


But when she heard that he on foreign ground 
Sought his lost peace, hers never more was found; 
But still she felt a varying hope that love 

Would all these slight impediments remove - 

“ Has he no friend to tell him that our pride 
Resents a moment and is satisfied? 

Soon as the hasty sacrifice is made, 

A look will soothe us, and a tear persuade ; 

Have Ino friend to say ‘Return again, 

Reveal your wishes, and relieve her pain ? 





With suffering mind the maid her prospects view’. 
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As past the day, the week, the month, the year, 
The faint hope sicken’d, and gave place to fear. 
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No Cecil cume !—" Come, peevish and unjust!” 
Sad Filen cried, “ why cherish this disgust ? 

Thy Ellen’s voice could charm thee once, but thou 
Canet nothing sce or hear of Ellen now !” 


* Yes! she was right; the grave on him was closed, 
And there the lover and the friend reposed. 
‘The news soon reach’d her, and she then replied 
“In his own manner—* I am satisfied !” 


To her a lover's legacy is paid, 

The darling wealth of the devoted maid; 

From this her best and favourite books she buys, 
From this are doled the favourite charities ; 
And when a tale or face affects her heart, 

‘This is the fund that must relief impart. 


Buch have the ten last years of Ellen been ! 
. Her very last that sunken eye has secn ! 

That half angelic being still must fade 

Till all the angel in the mind be made ;— 

And now the closing scene will shortly come— 
She cannot visit sorrow at her home; 

But still she feeds the hungry, still prepares 
The usual softeners of the peasant’s cares, 
And though she prays not with the dying now, 
Bhe teaches them to die, and shows them how. 





“Such is my tale, dear Richard, but that told 
I must all comments on the text withhold; 
What is the sin of gricf I cannot tell, 

Nor of the sinners who have loved too well; 
Bat to the cause of mercy I incline, 

Or, O! my Brother, what a fate is minc!” 
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WILLIAM BAILEY. 





Discourse on Jealousy—Of unsuspicious Men— 
Visit William and his Wife—His Dwelling— 
Story of William and Fanny—Character of both 
—Their Contract—Fanny’s Visit toan Aunt—Its 
Consequences—Her Father's Expectation—His 
Death— William a Wanderer—His Mode of Liv. 
ing The Acquaintance he forms— Travels 
across the Kingdom — Whom he finds — The 
Event of their Meeting. 


Tne Ictters Richard in a morning read 

To quiet and domestic comforts led ; 

And George, who thought the world could not 
supply 

Comfort so pure, reflected with a sigh; 

Then would pursue the subject, half in play, 

Half earnest, till the sadness wore away. 


They spoke of Passion’s crrors, Love's disease, 
His pains, afflictions, wrongs, and jcalousies ; 
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Of Herod’s vile commandment—that his wife 
Should live no more, when he n 
He could not bear that royal 
Should, as a widow, make hp“second vows ; 
Or that a mortal with his (Geen should wed, 
Or be the rival of the mighty dead. 






“ Herods,” said Richard, “ doubtless may be found, 
But haply do not in the world abound: 

Ladies, indeed, a dreadful lot would have, 

If jealousy could act beyond the grave : 

No doubt Othellos every place supply, 

Though every Desdemona does not die ; 

But there are lovers in the world, who live 

Slaves to the sex, and every fault fo:give.” 


“T know,” said George, “a happy man and kind, 
Who finds his wife is all he wish'd to find, 

A mild, good man, who, if he nothing sces, 

Will suffer nothing to disturb his ease ; 

Who, ever yielding both to smiles and ¥ghs, 
Admits no story that a wife denies,— 

She guides his mind, and she directs his eyes. 





Richard, there dwells within a mile a pair 

Of good examples,—I will guide you there : 
Such man is William Bailey,—but his spouse 
Is virtuc’s self since she had made her yows: 
I speak of ancient stories, long worn out, 
That honest William would not talk about; 
But he will sometimes check her sturting tear, 
And cull her self-correction too severe. 


In their own inn the gentle pair are placed, 
Where you behold the marks of William’s taste ; 
They dwell in plenty, in respect, and peace, 
Landlord and lady of the Golden Fleece : 

Public indeed their calling,——but there come 

No brawl, no revel to that decent room 5 

All there is still, and comcly to behold, 

Mild as the fleece, and pleasant as the gold; 

But mild and pleasant as they now appear, 
They first experienced many a troubled year; 
And that, if known, might not command our praise, 
Like the smooth tenor of their present days. 


; Our hostess, now so grave and steady grown, 

Has had some awkward trials of her own: 

She was not always so resign'd and meek,— 

| Yet can T little of her failings speak ; 

Those she herself will her misfortunes deem, 

j And slides discrectly from the dubious theme; 
But you shall hear the tale that I will tell, 

When we have seen the mansion where they dwell.* 


They saw the mansion,—and the couple made 
Obeisanee duc, and not without parade: 
“ His honour, still obliging, took delight 
To make them pleasant in cach other's sight ; ws 
It was their duty—they were very sure 
It was their pleasure.” 

This they could endure, 
Nor turn’d impatient in the room around 
Were care and neatness: instruments were found 
For sacred music, books with prints and notes 
By learned men and good, whom William quotes 
Tn node familiar—Beveridge, Doddcridge, Hall, 
Pyle, Whitby, Hammond—he refers to all. 
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Next they beheld his garden, fruitful, nice, 
And, as he said, “iis little paradise. 


In man and wife appear’d some signs of pride, 

Which they perceiv'd hiot, or they would not hide, 

“ Their honest saving, their good name, their skill, 

His honour’s land, which they had grace to 

And more his favour shown, with all their friends 
good will.” 








This past, the visit was with kindness closed, 
And George was ask’d to do as he proposed. 


“Richard,” said he, “ though T myscif explore 
With no distaste the annals of the poor, 

And may with safety to a brother show 

What of my hamble friends I chance to know, 
Richard, there are who cull the subjects low. 


The host and hostess of the Fleece—'t is base— 
Would I could cast some glory round the place ! 


The lively heroine once adorn'd a farm,— 
And William’s virtue has a kind of charm: 
Nor shall we, in our apprehension, nced 
Riches or rank——I think I may proceed : 
Virtue and worth there are who will not sce 
In humble dress, but low they cannot be.” 


The youth's addresses pleased his fuvourite maid,— 

They wish’d for union, but were both afraid ; 

They saw the wedded poor,—and fear the bliss de- 
lay’d: 

Yet they appear’d a happicr lass and swain - 

Than those who will not reason or refrain. 


William was honest, simple, gentle, kind, 
Laborious, studious, and to thrift inclined ; 

More neat than youthful peasant in his dress, 

And yet so caretil, that it cost hitn less: 

He kept from inns, though doom’d an inn to keep, 
And all his pleasures and pursuits were cheap: 
Yet would the youth perform a gencrous deed, 
When reason saw or pity felt the need ; 

He of his labour and his skill would lend, 

Nay, of his money, to a suffering friend. 


William had manual arts,—his room was graced 
With carving quaint, that spoke the master's taste; 
Put if that taste admitted some dispute, 

He charm'd the nymphs with flageolet and flute. 


Constant at church, and there a little proud, 
He sang with boldness, and he read aloud ; 
Selftaught to write, he his example took 

And form'd his letters from a printed book. 


T'ye heard of ladies who profess'd to sec 

Ina man’s writing what his mind must be; 
As Doctor Spurzheim’s pupils, when they look 
Upon a skull, will read it as a book— 

Our talents, tendencies, and likings trace, 
And find for all the measure and the place: 


His not the scratches where we try in vain 
Mcapings and words to construe or explain. 


Bot with our village hero to proceed,—— 

He as learned clerks are wont to read; 
‘Solemn he was in tone, and stow in pace, 

By nature gifted bath with strength and grace. 





Black parted locks his polish’d forehend press’d; 

His placid looks an easy mind confess'd ; 

His smile content, and seldom more, convey'd ; 

Not like the smile of fair illusive maid, 

When what she feels is hid, and what she wills 
betray'd. 


The lighter damscls call’d his manner prim, 

And laugh’d at virtue so array’d in him; 

But they were wanton, as he well replied, 

And hoped their own would not be strongly tried: 
Yet was he full of glec, and had his strokes 

Of rustic wit, his repartecs and jokes; 

Nor was averse, ere yet he pledged his love, 

To stray with dameels in the shady grove ; 

When he would tell them, as they walk’d along, 
How the birds sang, and imitate their song: 

In fact, our rustic had bis proper taste, 

Was with peculiar arts and manners graced— 
And Absalom had been, had Absalom been chaste : 





Frances, like William, felt her heart incline 

To neat attire—but Frances would be fine: 
Though sinall the farm, the farmer's daughter knew 
Her rank in life, and she would have it too: 

‘This, and this only, gave the lover pain, 

{fe thought it needless, and he judged it vain: 
Advice in hints he to the fault applied, 

And talk'd of sin, of vanity, and pride, 


“And what is proud,” said Frances, “ but to stand 
Singing at church, and sawing thus your hand? 
Looking at heaven above, as if to bring 

‘The holy angels down to hear you sing ? 

And when you write, you try with all your skill, 
And cry, no wonder that you wrote so ill! 

For you were ever to yourself a rule, 

And humbly add, you never were at school— 

Is that not proud ?—And I have heard beside, 
The proudest creatures have the humblest pride: 
If you had read the volumes I have hired, , 
You'd see your fault, nor try to be admired ; 
For they who read such books can always tell 
The fault within, and read the mind as well.* 


William had heard of hiring books before, 

He knew she read, and he inquired no more; 
On hitn the subject was completely lost, 

What he regarded was the time and cost: 

Yet that was trifling—just a present whim, 
‘Novels and stories! what were they to him ?” 






With suck slight quarrels, or with those as slight, 
They lived in love, and dream’d of its delight. 
Her datics Fanny knew, both great and small, 
And she with diligence observed them all; 





Strange times! when thus we are completely read 
By man or woman, by the hand or head ! 

Believe who can,—but Williams's even mind 

All who beheld might in his writing find; 


If e’er she fail’d a duty to fulfil, 

°T was childish error, not rebellions will 

For her much reading, though it touch'd her hear 
Could neither vice nor indolence impart. 
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Yet, when from William and her friends retired, 

She found her reading had her mind inspired 

With hopes and thoughts of high mysterious things, 

Sach as the early dreams of kindness brings ; 

And then she wept, and wonder’d as she read, 

And new emotions in her heart were bred. 

She sometimes fancied that when love was true 

°T' was more than she and William ever knew; 

More than the shady lane in summer-cve, 

More than the sighing when he took his leave ; 

More than his preference when tbe lads advance 

‘And choose their partners for the evening dance : 

/Nay, more than midnight thoughts and morning 
dreams, 

Or talk when love and marriage are the themes ; 

In fact, a something not to be defined, 

LOf all subduing, ail commanding kind, 

‘That fills the fondest heart, that rules the proudest 
mind. 


_ But on her lover Fanny still relicd, 
"Her best companion, her sincerest guide, 
On whom she could rely, on whom she would 
confide, 


All jealous fits were past; in either now 

Were tender wishes for the binding vow ; 

There was no seeret one alone possess'd, 

. There was no hope that warm'd a single breast ; 

' Both felt the same concerns their thoughts employ, 
And neither knew one solitary joy. 


Then why so easy, William? why consent 

To wait so long? thou wilt at lust repent ; 

“ Within a month,” does Carc and Prudence say, 
Af alt be ready, linger not a day ; 

‘Ere yet the choice be made, on choice debate, 
But having chosen, dally not with fate. 


While yet to wait the pair were half content, 
And half disposed their parpose to repent, 

SA spinster-aunt, in some great baron’s place, 
Would sec a damscl, pride of all her race: 

And Fanny, flatter’d by the matron’s cull, 
+Obey'd her want, and long'd to sce the Hall; 
“For hails and castles in her fancy wrought, 
And she accounts of love and wonder sought; 
‘There she expected strange events to learn, 
And take in tender secrets fond concern ; 
There she expected lavely nymphs to view, 
Perhaps to hear and mect their lovers too ; 

The Julias, tender souls ! the Henrys kind and true : 
There she expected plottings to detect, 
And—but I know not what she might expect— 
Ail she was taught in books to be her guide, 
And all that nature taught the nymph beside. 


Now that good dame had in the castle dwelt 
Bo long that she for all its people felt ; 

She kept her sundry keys, and ruled o’er all, 
Female and inale, domestics in the hall ; 

By her lord trusted, worthy of her trust, 
Proud but obedient, bountiful but just. 


She praised her Iucky stars, that in her place 
She never found negiect, nor felt disgrace; 
To do her duty was her soul’s delight, 

This her infuriors would to theirs excite, 
This her superiors notice and requite ; 





To either class she gave the praises due, 

And still more grateful as more fvour'd grew : 
Her Jord and lady were of peerl¢ss. worth, 

In power unmatch’d, in glory ‘and in birth; 

; And such the virtue of the rioble race, 

It reach'd the meanest servant in the place; 

All, from the chief attendant on my lord 

‘To the groom’s helper, had her civil word ; 

| From Miss Montregor, who the ludies taught, 
To the rude lad who in the garden wrought ; 
From the first favourite to the meanest drudge, 
Were no such women, heaven should be her judge; 
Whatever stains were theirs, let them reside 

Tu that pnre place, and they were mundified ; 
The sun of favour on their vileness shone, 

And all their faults like morning mists were gone. 


There was Lord Robert! could she have her choice, 
From the world's masters he should have her voice; 
So kind and gracious in his noble ways, 

It was a pleasure speaking in his praise: 

And Lady Catharine,—O ! a prince's pride 

Might by one smile of hers be gratified ; 

With her would monarchs all their glory share, 
And in her presence banish all their care. 





Such was the matron, and to her the maid 
Was by her lover carefully convey'd. 


When William first the invitation read 

It some displeasure in his spirit bred, 

Not that one jealous thought the man passeas’ 

He was by fondness, not by fear distress’d ; 

But when his Fanny to his mind convey'd 

The growing treasures of the ancient maid, 

The thirty years, come June, of service past, 

Ner lasting love, her life that would not last; 

Her power! her place! what interest! what re. 
spect 

She had acquired~and shall we her neglect ? 





“No, Franecs, no!" he answer’d, * yon are right; 
But things appear in such a different light!” 


Her parents blest her, and as well became 

‘Their love, advised her, that they might not blame 
They said, “ If she should earl or countess meet 
She should be humble, cautious, and discreet: 
Humble, but not abased, remembering all 

Are kindred sinners,—children of the fall; 

That from the earth our being we reccive, 

And all are equal when the carth we leave.” 


They then advised her in a modest way 

To inake replies to what the lord might say ; 
Her aunt would aid her, who was now become 
With nobles noble, and with lords at home. 





So went the pair; and William told at night 
|Of a reception gracious and polite ; 
He spake of gallerics long and pictures tall, 

‘The handsome parlours, the prodigious hall ; 

The busts, the statues, and the floors of stone, 
The storied arras, and the vast saloon, 

In which was placed an Indian chest and acreen, 
With figures such as he had never seen: 

Ic told of these as men enraptured teii, 

And gave to all their praise, and al] was well. 





Left by the loversthe desponding 
Was of the matro.:’s ridicule atraid ; 
Rut when she heard » weleome frunk and kind, 
‘Phe wonted firmness repossess’d her mind; 
Pleased by the looks of love ber aunt display’d, 
Her fond professions, and her kind parade. 


maid 





In her own room, and with her niece apart, 
She gave up all the seercts of her heart; 
And, grown familiar, bid her Fanny come, 
Partake ber cheer, and make herself at home. 


Shut in that room, upon its cheerfil board 
* She laid the comforts of uo vulgar hoard ; 

Then press'd the dumsel both with love und pride, 

For both she felt—and would not be denicd. 


Grace she pronounced before and after meat, 

And bless’d hér God that she could talk and eat; 
Then with new glee she sang her patron's praise — 
“ He had no paltry arts, no pimping ways; 

She had the roast ‘and boil'd of every day, 

That sent the poor with grateful hearta away 3 
And she was ratefitl—Come, my darling, think 
Of them you Tove the best, and let us drink.” 


And now she drank the healths of those above, 
Her noble friends, whoin she tust ever love; 
But not together, not the young and old, 
ut one by one, the number duly told ; 
And told their merits too—there was not one 
Who had not said a gracious thing or done; 
Nor could she praise alone, but she would take 
A cheerful glass for every favourite’s sake, 
And all were fivourites—till the rosy cheek 
Spoke for the tongue that nearly ceased to speak ; 
‘hat rosy cheek that now began to shine, 
And show the Progress of the rosy wine : 
Bat there she endvd—felt the singing head, 
Then pray’d as custom will’d, and so to bed. 


The morn was pleasant, and the ancient maid 
With her fair niece about the mansion stray'd ; 
There was io room without th’ appropriate tale 
Of blood and murder, female sprite or male; 
here was no picture that tl? historic dume 
Pass'd by and gave not its peculiar fare ; 
The births, the visits, weddings, burials, all 
That chanced for ages at the noble Hall. 


These and each revolution she could state, 

And give strange anecdotes of love and hate; 

This was her first delight, her pride, her boast, 
Sie told of many an heiress, many a toast, 

Of Lady Ellen's flight, of Lord Orlando's grhost; 
The maid turn’d ple, and what should then ensue 
But wine and cake—then dame was frighten’d too. 


The aunt and nicce now walk’d about the grounds, 
And sometimes met the gentry in their rounds ; 
“Do let us turn? the timid girl exclainr'd__ 
“Turn !” said the aunt, “ of what are you ashamed? 
What is there frightful in such looks as those ? 
What is it, child, you faney or suppose ? 
Look at Lord Robert, see if you can trace 
More than true honour in that handsome face ! 
What! you must think, by blushing in that way, 
My Jord has something about love to say; 
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But I assure you that he never spoke 

j Such things to me in earnest or in joke, 

And yet] «eect him in ail sorts of dimes, 

When wicked men are thinking of their crimes, 


‘There ! let them pass 
j‘That was a look, and was design’d tor you; 
But what the wonder when the sight is new ? 
For my lord's virtue you may take my word, 
He would not do a thing that was absurd.” 





Why, yes, indeed ‘tis true 


A month had pass'd; 
come 7” 

The lover ask’d, and found the parents dumb; 

They had not heard for more than half the space, 

And the poor maiden was in much disgrace ; 

Silence so long they could not understand, 

And this of one who wrote so neat a hand; 

‘Their sister sure would send were aught amiss, 

But youth is thoughtless—there is hope in this, 


“And when will Fanny 


As time elapsed, their wonder changed to wo, 
William would lose another day, and go; 

Yet if she should be wilful and remuin, 

He had no power to take her howe again : 

But he wonld go:—He went, and he return’d,— 
And in his look the pair his tale discern'd ; 
Stupid in grief, it scem'd not that he knew 
How he euine home, or what he should pursue : 
Fanny was gone !—her aunt was sick in bed, 
Dying, she said—none cared if she were dead; 
Her charge, h darling, was decoy'd, was fled! 
Bat at what time, and whither, and with whom, 
None seei'd to know—all surly, sby, or dumb, 





Each blamed himself, all blamed the erring maid, 

They vow'd revenge ; they cursed their fate, and 
pray’d. 

Moved be his grief, the father sought the place, 

Ask’d for his girl, and talk’d of her disgrace ; 

Spoke of the villain, on whose cursed head 

He pray'd that vengeance might be amply sheds 

‘Then sought his sister, and beheld her grief 

Her pain, her danger,—this was no relief, 


“ Where is my daughter ? bring her to my sight!" 

“Brother, I'm rack'd and tortured day and night." 

“Talk not to me! What grief have you to tell, 

Is your soul raek'd, or is your bosom hell? 

Where is my daughter 2°" She would take her 
oath 

For their right doing, for she knew them both, 

And my yonng lord was honour.”—“W oman, cease! 

And give yonr guilty conscience no such peace— 

You ’ve sold the wretched girl, and have betray’d 
your niece." 

“The Lord be good! and O! the pains that come 

In limb and body—Brother, get you home ! 

Your voice rons through me,—every angry word, 

If he should hear it, would offend iny lord.” 


“Has he a daughter? tet her run away 

With a poor doz, and hear what he will say! 
No matter what, Ill ask him for his son” 
“And so offend ? Now, brother, pray be gone!” 





My lord appear'd, perhaps by pity moved, 
and kindly said he no such things approved ; 
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Nay, he was angry with the foolish boy, 

Who might his pleasures ut his ease enjoy ; 

The thing was wrong—he hoped the farm did 
well,— 

The angry father doom’d the farm to hell; 

He then desired to see the villain-son, 

Though my lord warn’d him such exvess to shun; 

‘Told hin be pardon’d, though he blamed such rage, 

Aud bade biin think upon his state and age. 


“Think! yes, my lord! but thinking drives me 
mad— 

Give me my child !—Where is she to be had? 

L'm old and poor, but I with both can fecl, 

And so shull he that could a daughter steal! 

Think you, my lord, I can be so bereft 

And feel no vengeance for the villain’s theft? 

Old if Lam, could 1 the robber meet 

I'd lay his breathless body at my teet—~ 

Was that a sinile, my lord? think you your boy 

Will both the father and the child destroy 2” 


My Jord repticl— I'm sorry from my soul! 
But boys are boys, and there is no control.” 


“So, for your great ones Justice slumbers then! 
If men are poor they must not feel as men— 
Will your son marry ?”"—* Marry !” said my lord, 
Your daughter ?—marry—no, upon my word!” 


“ What, then, our stations differ !—but your son 
Thought not of that—his crime has made them one, 
In guilt united—-She shall be his wife, 

Or I th’ avenger that will take his lite!” 


“Old man, I pity and forgive you; rest 

In hope and comfort,—be not so distress’d, 

‘Things that scem bad oft happen for the best; 

The pirl has done no more than thousands do, 

Nor has the boy—they laugh at me and you."— 

“And this my vengeanoe—curso him !*—« Nay, 
forbear ; 

I spare your frenzy ; in compassion spare.” 


“Spare me, my lord! and what have I to dread! 
O! spare not, heaven, the thunder o'er his head— 
‘The bolt he merits !"—— 

Such was his redress; 
And he return'd to brood upon distress. 


And what of William ?—William from the time 
Appear'd partaker both of grief and crime; 

He cared for nothing, nothing he pursued, 

But walk'd about in melancholy mood ; 

He ccased to lahour,—all he loved before 

He now neglected, and would see no more ; 

He said his flute brought only to his mind 
When he was happy, and his Fanny kind ; 

And his loved walks, and every object near, 
And every evening-sound she loved to hear, 
The shady lane, broad heath, and starry sky, 
Brought home reflections, and he wish'd to die : 
Yet tucee he stray'd, because he wish’d to shun 
The world he hated, where his part was done ; 
As if though lingering on the earth, he there 
Had neither hope nor calling, tie nor care. 


At length a letter from the danghter came, 
* Frances’ subscribed, and that the only name; 


\She “pitied much her parents, spoke of fate, 

And begg’d them to forget her, not to hate ; 

jSaid she had with her all the world could give, 

And only pray’d that they in peace should live,— 

‘That which is done, is that we’re born to do, 

‘This she was taught, and she believed it true; 

‘True, that she lived in pleasure and delight, 

; But o:ten deeam'd and saw the faroa by night ; 

‘The boarded room that she bad kept so neat, 

And all her roses in the windaw-seut ; 

‘The pear-tree shade, the jasmine’s lovely gloom, 

With its long twigs that blossom'd in the room; 

But she was happy, and the tears that fell x 

As she was writing had no grief to tell 

We weep when we are glad, we sigh when we are 
well? 

A bill inclosed, that they beheld with pain 

And indignation, they return'd again ; 

There was no mention made of William’s name, 

Check’d as she was by pity, love, and shame. 






William who wrought for bread and never sought 
More than the day demanded when he wrought, 
Was to a sister call’d, of all his race 

The last, and dying in a distant place; 

In tender terror he approach’d her bed, 

Beheld her sick, and buried her when dead : 

He was her heir, and what she left was more 
}'Than he required, who was content before. 


With their.minds' sufferings, and growing pain, 
That ancient couple could not long remuin, 

Nor long remain’d; and in their dying groan 
‘The suttering youth perceived himself’ alone ; 
For of his health or sickness, peace or care, 

He knew not one in all the world to share; 
Now every scene would sad reflections give, 
And most his home, and there he could not live ; 
; There every walk would now distressing prove, 
And of his loss remind him, and his love. 


; With the small portion by his sister left 
|He roved about as one of’ peace berefl, 

And by the body's movements hoped to find 
A kind of weuricd stillness in the mind, 
And sooner bring it to a slccpy state, 

As rocking infants will their pains abate. 





Thus carcless, lost, unheeding where he went, 
Nine weary years the wandering lover spent. 


His sole employment, all that could amuse, 
Was his companions on the road to choose ; 
With such he travell'd through the passing day, 
Friends of the hour, and walkers by the way ; 
And from the sick, the poor, the halt, the blind, 
He learn’d the sorrows of his suffering kind, 


| He learn’d of many how unjust their fute, 
For their connexions dwelt in better state; 
‘They had relations famous, great of rich, 
Leamed or wise, they never scrupled which ; 
But while they cursed these kindred churls, would 


try 
To build their fame, and for their glory lie. 


Others delighted in misfortunes strange, 
‘The sports of fortune in her love’ for change. 
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Some spoke of wonders they before had seen, 
When on their travels they had wandering been ; 
How they had sail’d the world about, and found 
The sailing plain, although the world was round; 
How they beheld for months th’ unsetting sun, 
What deeds they saw! what they themselves had! 
done !— 
‘What leaps at Rhodes !—what glory then they won ! 


There were who spoke in terms of high disdain 

Of their contending against power in vain, 

Sufferitig from tyranny of law long borne, 

And Sife’s best spirits in contentions worn : 

Happy in this, th’ oppressors soon will die, 

Each with the vex’d and suffering man to lie— 

And thus consoled exclaim, ‘And is not sorrow 
dry?” 


But vice offended: when he met with those 

Who could a deed of violence propose, 

And cry, “Should they what we desire possess? 
Should they deprive us, and their laws oppress ?” 
William would answer, “ Ours is not redress :"— 
“Would you oppression then for ever feel ?” 
“Tis not my choice; but yet I must not steal :”"— 
“So, first they cheat us, and then make their laws 
To guard their treasures and to back their cause : 
What call you then, my friend, the rights of man?” 
“To get his bread,” said William, “if he can; 
And if he cannot, he must then depend 

Upon a Being he may make his friend :”— 
“Make!” they replied; and conference had end. 


But female vagrants would at times express 
A new-born pleasure at the mild address ; 
His modest wish, clothed in accent meek, 
That they would comfort in religion seek. 


“Tam a sinful being!" William cried; 

“Then what am I?” the conscious heart replied : 
And oft-tiines ponder’d in a pensive way, 

“He is not happy, yet he loves to pray.” 


But some would freely on his thoughts intrude, 
And thrust themselves *twixt bim and solitude: 
They would his fuith and of its strength demand, 
And all his soul’s prime motions understand : 
How ! they would say, such wo and such belief, 
Such trust in heaven, and yet on earth such grief! 
Thou art almost, my friend,—thon art not all, 
‘Thou hast not yet the self-destroying call ; 

Thou bast a carnal wish, perhaps a will 

Not yet subdued,—the root is growing still: 
There is the strong man yet that keeps his own, 
Who by a stronger must be overthrown ; 

There is the burden that must yet be gone, 

And then the pilgrim may go singing on. 


William to this would seriously incline, 

And to their comforts would his heart resign ; 

It soothed, it raised him,—he began to feel 

Th’ enlivening warmth of methodistic zcal ; 

He learn’d to know the brethren by their looks— 

He sought their meetings, he perused their books; 
* But yet was not within the pale and yoke, 

And as a novice of experience spoke ; 

Bat felt the comfort, and began to pray 

For such companions on the king's highway. 








William had now across the kingdom sped, 

To th’ Eastern ocean from St. David's head ; 

And wandering late, with various thoughts op- 
press’d, 

°T was midnight ere he reach'd his place of rest,—~ 

A village inn, that one wayfaring friend 

Could from experience safely recommend, 

Where the kind hostess would be more intent 

On what he needed than on what he spent ; 

Her husband, once a heathen, she subdued, 

And with religious fear his mind imbued; 

Though his conviction came too Jate to save 

An erring creature from an early grave. 


Since that event, the cheerful widow grew 

In size and substance,—her the brethren knew— 
And many friends were hers, and lovers not a few; 
But either love no more could warm her heart, 

Or no man came who could the warmth impart. 


William drew near, and saw the comely look 
Of the good lady, bending o’er her book ; 
Hymns it appear’d—for now a pleasing sound 
Scem’d as a welcome in his wanderings found. 
He enter’d softly, net as they who think 

That they may act the ruffian if they drink, 
And who conceive, that for their paltry pence 
They may with rules of decency dispense ; 
Far unlike these was William,—he was kind, 
Exacting nothing, and to all resign’d. 


Tle saw the hostess reading,—and their eyes 

Met in good will, and something like surprise: 

It was not beauty William saw, but more, 

Something like that which he had loved before— 

Something that brought his Fanny to his view, 

Iy the dear time when she was good and true ; 

And his, it seem'd, were features that were seen 

With some emotion—she was not serene: 

And both were moved to ask what looks like those 
could mean. 

At first she colaur’d to the deepest red, 

That hurried off, till all the rose was fled ; 

She call’d a servant, whom she sent to rest, 

Then made excuse to her attentive guest; 

She own'd the thoughts confused,—’t was very true, 

He brought a dear departed friend in view : 

Then, as he listen’d, bade him welcome there 

With livelier looks and more engaging air, 

And stirr’d the fire of ling, and brush'd the wicker 
chair, 

Waiting his order with the cheerful look, 

That proved how pleasant were the pains she took. 


He was refresh'd —— They spake on various, 
themes— 

Our carly pleasures, Reason’s first-drawn schemes, 
Youth's strong illusions, Love's delirious dreams : 
Then from her book he would presume to ask 
A song of praise, and she perform'd the task : 
The clock strack twelve—He started must I go?” 
His looks spoke plainly, and the lady’s ‘ No? 
So down he sat—and when the clock struck one 
There was no start, no effort to be gone: 
Nor stay’d discourse——. 

* And so your loves were grosa’d,* 
And the loved object to your wishes lost 7 
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Bat was she faithless, or were you to blame? 
I wish I knew her—Will you tell her name 2” 


“ Excuse mc—that would hurt her if alive; 
And, if no more, why should her fault survive 2” 


“ But love you atill 7” 
“ Alas! I feel I do, 
When I behold her very looks in you !? 


“ Yet, if the frail one’s name must not be known, 
My friendly guest may trust me with his own.” 


This done, the lady paused, and then replicd— 

“ It grieves me much to see your spirit tried ;—~ 

But she was like me,—-how I came to know 

‘The lamb that stray'd I will hercafter show ;— 

We were indecd as sisters Should I state 

Her quiet end, you would no longer hate : 

I see your heart,—and I shall quickly prove, 

Though she deserved not, yet she prized your love : 

Long as she breathed was heard her Willium’s 
name— 

And such affection half absolves her shame. 





Weep not, but hear me, how I came to know 
Thee and thy Frances—this to heaven I owe; 
And thou shalt view the pledge, the very ring, 
The birth-day token—well you know the thing ; 
‘This, if 1 ever—thus I was to speak, 
As she had spoken—but I see you weak : 
She was not worthy -—” 
“O! you cannot tell 
By what accursed means my Fanny feil! 
What bane, compulsion, threats—for she was pure: 
But from such toils what being is secure? 
Force, not persuasion, robb’d me——” 
“You are right; 
So has she told me, in her Maker’s sight: 
She loved not viee—” 
“QO! no,—her heart approved 
All that her God commanded to be loved ; 
And she is gone——” 
“Consider! death alone 
Could for the errors of her life atone.” 





“Speak not of them! I would she knew how dear 
I hold her yet !—But dost thou give the tear 

To my loved Frances ?—No! I cannot part 

With one who has her face, who has her heart ; 
With looks so pleasing, when I thee behold, 

She lives—that bosom is no longer cold—~ 

Then tell me—Art thou not—in pity speak— 
One whom I sought, while living meant to seek— 
Art thou my Fanny ?7—Let me not offend— 

Be something to me—be a sufferer’s friend— 

Be more—Be all ! ‘The precious truth confess— 
Art thou not Frances 7”. 








“O, my William! yes! 
But spare me, spare thyself, and suffer less : 
In my best days, the spring-time of my life, 
I was not worthy to be William's wife; 
A widow now—not poor, indeed—not cast 
In outer darkness—sorrowing for the past, 
And for the futare hoping—but no more—- 
Let me the pledges of thy love r re, 
And give the ring thou gavest—Ict it be 
A token still of my regard for thee,— 





But only that,—and to a worthier now 
Consign the gift” —— 

"The only worthy thou !” 
Replied the lover ; and what more express’ 
May be omitted—here our tale shall rest. 


This pair, our host and hostess of the Fleece, 
Command sotne wealth, and smile at its increase; 
Saving and civil, cautious and discreet, 

All sects and parties in their mansion meet; 
There from their chapels teachers go to share 
The creature-comforts,—mockery grins not there; 
‘There meet the wardens at their annual feast, 
With annual pun—* the parish must be fleeced ;” 
There traders find a parlour cleanly swept 

For their reeeption, and in order kept; 

And there the sons of labour, poor, but free, 

Sit and enjoy their hour of liberty. 


So live the pair,—and life’s disasters seem 
In their unruftled calm a troubled dream ; 
In comfort runs the remnant of their life— 
He the fond husband, she the faithful wife, 
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In their discourse again the Brothers dwelt 

On early subjects—what they once had felt, 

Once thought of things mysterious ;—themes that 
all 

With some degree of reverence recall. 

George then reverted to the days of old, 

When his heart fainted, and his hope was cold; 

When by the power of fancy he was sway'd, 

And every impulse of the mind obey’d. 


“Then, my dear Richard,” said the *Squire,“my 
case 

Was call’d consumptive—I must seek a place 

And soil sclubrious, thither must repair 

And live on asses’ milk and milder air. 

My uncle bought a farm, and on the land 

The fine old mansion yet was left to stand, 

‘Not in this state, but old and much decay’d; 

|Of this a part was habitable made; 

The rest—who doubts ?—was by the spirits seized, 

Ghosts of all kinds, who used it as. they pleased, 


The worthy farmer tenant yet remain’d, 

Of goud report—he had a fortune gain’d; 

And his three daughters at their sehool acquired 
The air and manner that their swains admired ; 
‘The mother-gossip and these daughters three 
Talk’d of genteel and social com pany, 
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° And while the days were fine, and walks were clean, 
A fresh assemblage day by day were seen. 


‘There were the curate’s gentle maids, and some 
From all the neighbouring villages would come; 
There, as I stole the yew-tree shades among, 
I saw the parties walking, old and young, 
Where I was nothing—if perceived, they said, 
‘The man is harmless, be not you afraid; 
A poor young creature, who, they say, is cross’d 
In love, and has in part his acnses lost ; 
His health for certain, and he comes to spend 
His time with us; we hope our air will mend 

’ A frame so weaken’d, for the learned tribe 
A change of air for stubborn ills prescribe ; 
And doing nothing often has prevail’d 
When ten physicians have prescribed and fail’d; 
Not that for air or change there’s much to say, 
But nature then has time to take her way; 
And so we hope our village will restore 
This man to health that he possess’d before, 
He loves the garden avenues, the gloom 
Of the old chambers, of the tap’stried room, 
And we no notice take, we let him go and come.’ 


So spake a gay young damsel; but she knew 
Not all the truth,—in part her tale was true. 
Mach it amused me in the place to be 

This harmless cipher, seeming not to see, 
Yet seeing al!,—unnoticed to appear, 

Yet noting all; and not disposed to hear, 

But to go forth,—break in on no one’s plan, 
And hear them speak of the forsaken man. 


In scenes like these, a mansion so decay’d, 

With blighted trees in hoary moss array'd, 

And ivied walls around, for many an hour 

I walk'd alone, and felt their witching power ; 

So others felt ;—the young of either sex 

Would in these walks their timid minds perplex 

By meeting terrors, and the old appear’d, 

Their fears upbraiding, like the young who fear'd ; 

Among them all some sad discourse at night 

Was sure to breed a terrified delight ; 

Some luckless one of the attentive dames 

Had figures seen like those within the frames, 

Figures of lords who once the land possess’d, 

And who could never in their coffins rest ; 

Unhappy spirits! who could not abide 

The loss of all their consequence and pride, 

'T was death in all his power, their very names had 
died. : 


These tales of terror views terrific bred, 
And sent the hearers trembling to their bed.” 





Tn an autumnal evening, cool and still, 

The sun just dropp’d beneath a distant hill, 
The children gazing on the quiet scene, 

Then rose in glory Night’s majestic queen ; 
And pleasant was the chequer’d light and shade 
Her golden beams and maple shadows made ; 
An ancient tree that in the garden grew, 

‘And that fair picture on the gravel threw. 


Then all was silent, save the sounds that make 
Silence more awful, while they faintly break ; 
28 


|The frighten’d bat’s low shriek, the beetle’s hum, 


With nameless sounds we know not whence they 
come. 


Such was the evening; and that ancient seat 

The scene where then some neighbours chanced 
to meet ; 

Up to the door led broken steps of stone, 

Whose dewy surface in the moonlight shone ; 

On vegetation, that with progreas slow 

Where man forbears to fix his foot, will grow; 

The window’s depth and dust repell’d the ray 

Of the moon’s light and of the setting day ; 

Pictures there were, and each display’d a face 

And form that gave their sadness to the place; 

The frame and canvas show’d that worms unseen, 

Save in their works, for years had working been; 

A fire of brushwood on the irons laid 

All the dull room in fitful views display'd, 





And with its own wild light in fearful forms array’d, 
In this old Hall, in this departing day, 

Assembled friends and neighbours, grave and gay, 
When one good lady at a picture threw 

A glance that caused inquiry—* Tell us who ?” 


“ That was a famous warrior; one they said, 
That by a spirit was awhile obey'd ; 

In all his dreadful battles he would Ray 

‘Or win or lose, I shall escape te day ? 

And though the shot as thick as hail came round, 
On no occasion he received a wound ; 

He stood in safety, free from all alarm, 
Protected, heaven forgive him, by his charm; 
But he forgot the date, till came the hour 
When he no more had the protecting power i 
And then he bade his friends around farewell ! 
‘I fall!’ he cried, and in the instant fell, 


Behold those infants in the frame beneath ! 
A witch offended wrought their early death; 
She form’d an image, made as wax to melt, 
And each the wasting of the figure felt ; 
The hag confess'd it when she came to die, 
And no one living can the truth deny. 


But see a beauty in King William’s days, 

With that long waist, and those enormous stays; 
She had three lovers, and no creature knew 

The one preferr’d, or the discarded two; 

None could the secret of her bosom see; 

Living, poor maid, th’ attention of the three, 

She kept such equal weight in either scale, 

°T was hard to say who would at last prevail ; 
Thus you may think in either heart arose 

A jealous anger, and the men were foes ; 

Each with himself concluded, two aside, 

The third may make the lovely maid his bride: 
This caused their fate—It was on Thursday night 
The deed was done, and bloody was the fight; 
Just as she went, poor thoughtless girl ! to prayers, 
Ran wild the maid with horror up the stairs ; 
Pale as a ghost, but not a word she said, 

And then the lady utter’d, ‘Coates is dead.’ 


Then the poor damscl found her voice and cried, 
‘Ran through the body, and that instant died ! 
But he pronounced your name, and so was satisfied’? 
A second fell, and he who did survive 


i Was kept by skill and sovereign drugs alive; 
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‘O! would she see me!’ he was heard to say, 
‘No! I'll torment him to his dying day 

The maid exclaim’d, and every Thursday night 
Her spirit came his wretched soul to fright; 
Once as she came he cried aloud ‘ Forgive !" 
‘Never !" she answer'd, ‘ never while you live, 
Nor when you die, as long as time endures ; 
‘You have my torment been, and I'll be yours? 
That is the lady, and the man confess’d 

Her vengeful spirit would not Jet him rest.” 


“But are there ghosts!" exclaim’d a timid maid; 
“ My father tells me not to be afraid; 

He cries when buried we are safe enough, 

And calls such stories execrable stuff.” 


“Your father, child,” the former lady cried, 

“ Has learning much, but he has too much pride ; 
It is impossible for him to tell 

What things in nature are impossible, 

Or out of nature, or to prove to whom 

Or for what purposes a ghost may come ; 

It may not be intelligence to bring, 

But to keep up a notion of the thing ; 

And though from one such fact there may arise 
An hundred wild improbabilities, 

Yet had there never been the truth, I say, 

The very lies themselves had died away.” 


“Trac,” said a friend; “Heaven doubtless may 
dispense 

A kind of dark and clouded evidence ; 

God haa not promised that he will not send 

A spirit freed to either foe or friend ; 

He may such proof, and only such bestow, 

Though we the certain truth can never know ; 

And therefore though such floating stories bring 

No strong or certain vouchers of the thing, 

Btill would I not, presuining, pass my word 

That all such tales were groundless and absurd.” 


“ But you will grant,” said one who sate beside, 
“That all appear so when with judgment tried ?” 


“Yor that concession, madam, you may call, 
When we have sate in judgment upon all.” 


An ancient lady, who with pensive smile 

Had heard the stories, and been mute the while, 
Now said, “ Our prudence had been better shown. 
By leaving uncontested things unknown ; 

Yet if our children must such stories hear, 

Tet us provide some antidotes to fear ; 

For all such errors in the minds of youth, 

In any mind, the only cure is truth ; 

And truths collected may in time decide 

Upon such facts, or prove, at least, a guide: 

If then permitted, I will fairly state 

One fact, nor doubt the story I relate ; 

I for your perfect acquiescence call, 

°T is of myself I tell.”. “O? tell us all" 
Said every being there: then silent was the Hall. 








" Rarly in life, beneath my parent's roof, 
Of man’s true honour I had noble proof; 
A generous lover who was worthy found, 
Where half his sex are hollow and unsound. 


My father fail’d in trade, and sorrowing died, 

When all our loss a generous youth supplied ; 

And soon the time drew on when he could say, 

‘OQ! fix the happy, fix the early day !" 

Nor meant I to oppose his wishes, or delay : 

But then came fever, slight at first indeed, 

Then hastening on and threatening in its speed ; 

It mock’d the powers of medicine; day by day 

I saw those helpers sadly walk away ; 

So came the hand-like cloud, and with such power 

And with such speed, that brought the mighty 
shower. 


Him nursed I dying, and we freely spoke 

Of what might follow the expected stroke ; 
We talk’d of spirits, of their unknown powers, 
And dared to dwell on what the fate of ours; 
But the dread promise, to appear again, 

Could it be done, I sought not to obtain; 

But yet we were presuming— Could it be,’ 
He said,*O Emma! I would come to thee!” 


At his last hour his reason, late astray, 
Again return'd ?’ illuminate his way. 


In the last night my mother long had kept 
Unwearied watch, and now rectined and slept; 
‘The nurse was dreaming in a distant chair, 
And I had knelt to soothe him with a prayer; 
When, with a look of that peculiar kind 

That gives its purpose to the fellow mind, 

His manner spoke—* Confide—be not afraid— 
I shall remember,’—this was all convey'd,— 
‘I know not what awaits departed man, 

But this believe—I meet thee if I can” 


I wish’d to diey—and grief, they say, will kill, 
But you perccive "tis slowly, if it will; 

That I was wretched you may well belicve— 

I judged it right, and was resolved to grieve ; 

I Jost my mother when there lived not one, 

Man, woman, child, whom I would seek or shun. 


The Dean, my uncle, with congenial gloom, 

Said, * Will you share a melancholy home 7” 

For he bewail’d a wife, as I deplored 

My fate, and bliss that could not be restored. 


In his cathedral’s gloom I pass’d my time, 
Much in devotion, much in thought sublime ; 
There oft I paced the aisles, and watch’d the glow 
Of the sun setting on the stones below, 

And saw the failing light, that strove to pass 
Though the dim coating of the storied glass, 
Nor fell within, but till the day was gone 

The red faint fire upon the window shone. 

1 took the key, and oft-times chose to stay 
Till all was vanish’d of the tedious day, 

Till I perceived no light, nor heard a sound, - 
That gave me notice of a world around, 


‘Then had I grief’s proud thoughts, and said, in tone 
Of exultation, * World, I am alone! 

I care not for thee, thou art vile and base, 

And I shall leave thee for a nobler place. 





So I the world abused,—in fact, to me 
Urbane and civil as the world could be; 
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Nor should romantic grievers thus complain, | But rising, walk’¢@—A distant window threw 
Although but little in the world they gain, & weak, soft light, that help'd me in my view ; 
But let them think if they have nothing done Something with anxious heart I hoped to see, 
‘To make this odions world so sad a one, And pray’d, *O! God of all things, let it be! 


Or what their worth and virtuc that should make For all are thine, were made by thee, and thou 
‘This graccless world so pleasant for their sale qanst both the meeting and the means allow s 
Thou canst make clear my sight, or thou canet 


But to my tale :—Behold me as I tread iaake 
‘Phe silent mansions of the favour'd dead, More gross the form that his loved mind shall take, 
Who sleep in vaulted chambers, till their clay | Canst clothe his spirit for my ficshly sight, 
4n quiet dissotution melts away Or make my earthly sense tore pure and bright.’ 
In this their bodies’ home—Tie spirits, where are’ . - 

they ? So was I speaking, when without @ sound 


? 7 There was a movement in the sacred ground: 
‘And where his spirit ?—Doors and walls impede |T saw a figure rising, but could trace 





The embodied spirit, not the spirit fread 2 No certain features, no peculiar face ; 
And, saying this, I at the altar knelt, But I prepared my mind that form te view, 
And painfull joys and rapturous anguish felt ; Nor felt a doubt,—he promised, and was true! 
Till strong, bold hopes possess’d inc, and I cried, {I should embrace his angel, and my clay, 
‘Even at this instant is he at my side; And what was mortal in me, melt away, 
Nes, now, dear spirit! art thou by to prove ‘ ; 
‘That mine is lasting, mine the loyal love! O! that ecstatic horror in my frame, 

hhat o'er me thus, a favour'd mortal, came ! 
Thus have I thought, returning to the Dean, Bless'd beyond ‘mortals,—and the body now 
As one who had some glorious vision seen : I judged would perish, though I knew not how; 
He ask’d no question, but would sit and weep, The gracious power around me could translate 
And cry, in doleful tone, ‘I cannot sleep! And make me pass to that immortal state ; 


Thus shall I pay the debt that must be paid, 
And dying live, nor be by death delay’d; 

And when so changed, I should with joy sustain 
The heavenly Converse, and with him remain, 


In dreams the chosen-of my heart I view'd, 
And thus th’ impression day by day renew’d; 
I saw him always, always loved to see, 

‘or when alone he vas my company : 

n company with him alone I seemn’d, T saw the distant shade, and went with awe, 
And, if not dreaming, was as one who dream'd, But not with terror, to the form I saw; 

; 2 Yet slowly went, for he I did believe 

Thus, robb'd of sleep, T found, when evening came,) Would meet, and soul to soul his friend receive; 


Pleasing torpor steal upon my frame ; So on I drew, concluding in my mind, 
Bat still the habit drew my languid fect I cannot judge what laws may spirits bind ; 
To the loved darkness of the favourite seat; Though I dissolve, and mingle with the blest, 
And there, by silence and by sadness press’d, Tam a new and uninstracted guest, 
T felt world my own, and was at rest, And ere my love can speak, he should be first ad- 
Qh night when urged with more than usual zeal,| F688°d 
And feeling all that such onthusiasts feel, Thus I began to speak,—my new-born pride, 
T paced the altar by, the pillars round, My love, and daring hope, the words supplied. 


And knew No terror in the sacred ground ; 
For mine were thoughts that banish’d all such ‘Dear, happy shade! Companion of the good, 


fear,— The just, the pure, do I on thee intrude? 
I wish'd, f long’d to have that form appear ; Art thon not come my spirit to improve, 
And, as I paced the sacred aisles, I cried, To forns, instruct, and fit me for thy love, 
‘Let not thy Emmu’s spirit be denied And, as in love we parted, to restore 
| The sight of thine ; or, if I may not sce, ‘The blessing lost, and then to part no more? 
Still by some token let her certain be !” Let me with thee in thy pure essence dwell, 


Nor go to bid them of my house farewell, 
At length the anxious thoughts my Strength sub. | But thine be ever How shall I relate 





dued, Th’ event that finish'd this ecstatic state ? 
And sleep o’erpower’d me in my solitude ; Yet let me try.—It turn’d, and I beheld 
Then was I dreaming of unearthly race, An hideous form, that hope and zeal expell’d: 
The glorious inmates of a blessed place ; Ina dim light the horrid shape appear’d, 
Where lofty minds celestial views explore, |That wisdom would have fled, ant courage fear'd, 


Heaven's bliss enjoy, and heaven's great King adore; Pale, and yet bloated, with distorted eyes 
Him that I sought whom I had loved so well— | Distant and deep, a mouth of monstrous size, 


For sure he dwelt where happy spirits dwell ! That would in day's broad glare a simple maid 
surprise : 

‘While thas engaged, I started at a sound, He heard my words, and cried, with savage shout, 

Of what I knew not, but I look'd around ; ‘ Bah !—bother i~blarney !—What is this zbout 7" 


For ¥ was borne on visionary wings, | Love, lover, longing, in an instant fled,— 
And felt no dread of sublunary things; iNow I had vice and impudence to dread ; 
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‘And all my high-wrought fancies died away 
‘Fo woman's trouble, terror, and dismay. 


‘What,’ said the wretch, ‘ what is it you would have? 
Wonld'st hang a man for peeping in a grave? 
Search me yourself, and try if you ean feel 
Aught E have taken,—there was nought to steal: 
"T was told they buried with the corpse enough 
To pay the huzard,—I have made the proof, 

Nor gain'd a tester—What I tell is truc ; 

Bat I'm no fool, to be betray'd by you,— 

I'll hazard nothing, curse me if I do? 


The light increased, and plainly now appear’d 
A knavish fool whom I had often fear’d, 

Bat hid the dread; and I resolved at least 
Not to expose it to the powerful beast. 


*Come, John,’ I said, suppressing fear and doubt, 
! Walk on before, and let a lady out ’— 

‘Lady ! the wretch replied, with savage grin, 
“Apply to him that let the lady in: 

What! you would go, I take it, to the Dean, 
And tell him what your ladyship has seen?” 


When thus the fool exposed the knave, I saw 
‘The means of holding such a mind in awe, 
And gain my safety by his dread of law. 


‘Alas! E cried, ‘I fear the Dean like you, 

For J transgress, and am in trouble too : 

If it be known that we are here, as sure 

As here we are we must the law endure : 

Each other’s counsel therefore let us keep, 

And each steal homeward to our beds and sleep.’ 


‘Steal!’ said the ruffian’s conscience —‘ Well, 
agreed ; 

Steal on, and let us to the door proceed ’-— 

Yet, ere he moved, he stood awhile, and took 

Of ny poor form a most alarming look ; 

“But, bark ! I cried, andshe to move began,— 

Escape alone engaged the dreadful man: 

With eager hand I oped the ponderous door— 

The wretch rash’d by me, and was heard no more. 


So I escaped,—and when my dreams came on, 
I check’d the madness by the thoughts of John: 
Yet say I not what can or cannot be, 

But give the story of my ghost and me.” 





BOOK XXI. 





SMUGGLERS AND POACHERS. 


A Widow at the Hall—Inquiry of Richard—Re. 
lation of two Brothers—Their different Charac- 
ter—Disposition—Modes of thinking—James a 
Servant—Robert joins the Smugglets—Rache! 
at the Hall—James attached to her—Trade fails 
Robert a Poacher—Is in Danger—How re- 
leased—-James and Rachel—Revenge excited— 
Association formed—Attack resolved—Prepara- 
tion made for Resistanee—A Night Adventure 
—Reflections. 


‘THerE was a widow in the village known 

To our good Squire, and he had favour shown 

By frequent bounty—She as usual came, 

And Richard saw the worn and weary frame, 

Pale cheek, and eye subdued, of her whose mind 

Was grateful still, and glad a friend to find, 

Though to the world long since and all its hopes 
resign'd: 

Her casy form, in rustic neatness clad, 

Was pleasing still! but she for ever sad. 


“ Decp is her grief?" said Richard—* Truly deep, 
And very still, and therefore seems to sleep ; 

To borrow simile, to paint her woes, 

Theirs, like the river’s motion, seems repose, 
Making no petty murmuring,—settled, stow, 
They never waste, they never overflow. 

Rachel is one of those—for there are some 
Who look for nothing in their days to come, 

No good nor evil, neither hope nor fear, 
Nothing remains or cheerful or severe ; 

One day is like the past, the year’s sweet prime 
Like the sad fall,—for Rachel heeds not time; 
Nothing remains to agitate her breast, 

Spent is the tempest, and the sky at rest ; 

But while it raged her peace its ruin met, 

And now the sun is on her prospects sct ;— 
Leave her, and let us her distress explore, 

She heeds it not—she has been left before.” 


There were two lads call’d Shelley hither brought, 
But whence we know not—it was never sought ; 
Their wandering mother left them, left her name, 





And the boys throve and valiant men ‘became: 

Handsome, of more than common size, and tall, 

And, no one’s kindred, seem’d beloved of all; 

All seem'd alliance by their deeds to prove, 

And loved the youths who could not claim their 
love. 


One was call’d James, the more sedate and grave, 
‘The other Robert—names their neighbours gave ; 
They both were brave, but Robert loved to ran 
And meet his danger—James would rather shun 
The dangerous trial, but whenever tried 

He all his spirit to the act applied. 


Robert would aid on any man bestow, 

James would his man and the occasion know ; 

For that was quick and prompt—this temperate 
and slow. 


Robert would all things he desired pursue, 
James would consider what was best to do; 
All spoke of Robert as a man they loved, 
And most of James as valued and approved. 


Both had some learning: Robert his acquired 
By quicker parts, and was by praise inspired ; 
James, as he was in his acquirements slow, 
Would learn the worth of what he tried to know. 


Tn fact, this youth was generous—that was just ;“ 
The one you loved, the other you would trust: 





i 


Yet him you loved you would for truth approve, 
And him you trusted you would likewise love. 


Not that she loved but pitied, and that now 
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Waa, so she fear'd, infringement of her vow : 

James to was civil, though she must conizss 
~ (Phat his was not her kind of happiness: 

That he would shoot the man who shot a hare 

Was what her timid conscience could not bear ; 


But still she loved him—wonder'd where he stray'd! 


In this loud nigh 


More than one h 
In sudden sleep, 


ht! and if he were afraid. 


our she thought, 
cried loudly “Spare him, men ! 


And do no murder !"—then awaked she rose, 


“Rad thought no 


'T was past the 


more of trying for repose. 


dead of night, when every sound 


That nature mingles might be heard around : 


But none from m: 


Where rivers swelling rour 


erush'd ; 


an,——mrn’s feeble voice was hnsh'd. 


Hurried by these, the wife could sit no more, 
But inust the terrors of the night explore, 


Softly she left her door, her garden gate, 


And seem’d as 
To every horrid 


hen committed to her fate ; 
thought and doubt a prey, 


She hurried on, already lost her way; 
Of as she glided on in that sad night, 
She stopp’d to listen, and she look'd for light ; 


An hour she wa: 


nder’d, and was still to learn 


Aught of her husband's safety or return : 


A sudden break 
A place she kne 
Still further on s 


of heavy clouds could show 
w not, but she strove to know; 
he crept with trembling feet, 


With hope a friend, with fear a foe to meet; 


Anil there was s 


‘omething fearful in the sight, 


And in the sound of what appear'd to-night ; 
or now, of night and nervous terror bred, 
Arose a strong and superstitious dread ; 
She heard strange noises, and the shapes she saw 
OF tuncied beings bound her soul in awe, 


The moon was r1 


Through thick w 


on, 
Passing beneath 
That her soft lig! 


isen, and she sometimes shone 


her with an eagle’s speed, 
ht imprison’d and then freed : 


The fitfal glimmering through the hedge-row green 
Gave a strange beauty to the changing scene; 


And roaring win 


ds and rushing waters Ient 


Their mingled voice that to the spirit went, 


To these she listen’d ; but new sounds were heard ; 
And sight more startling to her soul appear'd; 


There were low 
tween, 


lengthen’d tones with sobs. be- 


And near at hand, but nothing yet was seen; 
She hurried on, and « Who is there?” she cried, 
“A dying wretch !"—was from the earth replied. 


_Tt was her lover, 
w-The price she pai 


was the man she gave, 
id, himself from death to save; 


hite clouds that flew tumaltuous | There was, th 
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With whom, expiring, she must kneel and pray, 

; While the soul flitted from the shivering clay 

That press’d the dewy ground, and bled its life 
away! 

‘This was the part that duty bad her take, 

Instant and ere her feclings were awake; 

But now they waked to anguish ; there came then, 

Marrying with lights, loud-speaking, eager men. 

1“ And here, my lord, we met—And whu is here 


and dropping then | ‘Ty. keeper's wife—Ah! woman go not near! 


There lics the man that was the head of all— 
See, in his temples went the fatal ball! , 
And James that instant, who was then our guide, 
Felt in his heart the adverse shot, and died ! 

It was @ sudden meeting, and the light 

OF a dail moon made indistinct our fight ; 

,! He foremost fell !—But see, the woman creeps 


“d, and woods were! Like a lost thing, that wanders as she sleeps, 


| See, here her husband's body—but she knows 
j Phat other dead! and that her action shows, 
Rachel! why look you at your mortal foe? 
She does not hear us—Whither will she go?” 


Now, more attentive, on the dead they gazed, s 
And they were brothers; sorrowing and amazed, 
On alla momentary silence came, 

A common softness, and a moral shame. 


“Seized you the poachers 2” said my lord—" They 
fled, 


And we pursued not—one of them was dead, 
And one of us; they hurried through the wood,. 
Two lives were gone, and we no more pursued. 
Two lives of men, of valiant brothers lost t 
Enough, my lord, do hares and pheasants cost!” 


So many thought, and there is found a heart 
‘To dwell upon the deaths of either part ; 
Since this their morals have been more correct, 
The cruel spirit in the place is check’d ; 

His lordship holds not in such sacred care, 
Nor takes such dreadful vengeance for a hare ; 
‘The smugglers fear, the poacher stands in awe 
Of Heaven’s own act, and reverence the law; 
ere is a terror in the place 

That operates on man’s offending race; 

Such acts will stamp their moral on the soul, 
And while the bad they threaten and control, 
Will to the pious and the humble say, 

Yours is the right, the safe, the certain way, 
*T is wisdom to be good, ’t is virtue to obey, 


So Rachel thinks, the pure, the good, the meek, 
; Whose outward acts the inward purpose speak ; 
| As men wiil children at their sports behold, 
And smile to see them, though unmoved and cold, 
i Smile at the recollected games, and then 
Depart and mix in the affairs of men; 
So Rachel looks upon the world, and sees 
| Jt cannot longer pain her, longer please, 
| Bat just detain the passing thought, or cause 
A gentle smile at pity or applause ; 
| And then the recollected soul Tepairs 
| Her slumbering hope, and heeds her own affaira, 
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BOOK XXII. 





THE VISIT CONCLUDED. 


Richard prepares to depart—Visit to the Rector—! 
His Reception—Visit to the Sisters—Their pre-! 
aent Situation—The Morning of the last Day—j 
The Conference of the Brothers—Their Excur- 
sion—Richard dissatisfied—The Brother expos- 
tulates—The End of their Ride, and of the 
Day's Business—Conclusion. 


“No letters, Tom?” said Richard—* None to-day.” 
“Excuse me, Brother, I must now away ; 

Matilda never in her life s0 long 

Deferr'd—Alas! there must be something wrong !” 


“Comfort !" said George, and all he could he lent; 

“ Wait till your promised day, and I consent; 

Two days, and those of hope, may chicerfully be 
spent. 


And keep your purpose, to review the place, 

My choice; and I bescech you do it grace : 
Mark each apartment, their proportions learn, 
And either use or elegance discern ; 

Look o’er the land, the gardens, and their wall, 
Find out the something to admire in all ; 

And should you praise them in a knowing style, 
I'll take it kindly—it is well—a smile.” 


Richard must now his morning visits pay, 
And bid farewell! for he must go away. 


He sought the Rector first, not lately seen, 

For he had absent from his parish been ; 

“ Farewell!” the younger man with fecling cried, 
“Farewell !” the cold but worthy priest replied ; 
“When do you leave us?"—*1I have days but two:” 
“'T is a short time—but, well—Adien, adieu !” 


“ Now here is one,” said Richard, as he went 
To the next friend in pensive discontent, 

“ With whom I sate in social, friendly ease, 
Whom I respected, whom J wish'd to please ; 
Whose love profess'd, I question’d not was true, 
And now to hear his heartless, ‘Well! adieu ! 
But ’tis not well—and he a man of sense, 
Grave, but yet looking ‘strong benevolence ; 
‘Whose slight acerbity and roughness told 

To his advantage; yct the man is cold; 

Nor will he know, when rising in the morn, 
That such a being to the world was born. 


Are such the friendships we contract in life? 

O! give me then the friendship of a wife! 
 Adiens, nay, purting-pains to us are swect, 

They make so glad the moments when we meet. 


For though we took not for regard intense, 
Or warm professions in 2 man of sense, 

‘Yet in the daily intercourse of mind 

I thought that found which F desired to find, 
Feeling and frankness—thus it seem’d to me, 





Ana such farewell !—~Well, Rector, let it be !” 


Of the fair sisters then he took His leave, 
Forget he could not, be must think and grieve, 
Most the impression of their wrongs retain, 
Their very patiente adding to bis pain; 

And still the better they their sorrows bore, 
His friendly nature made him fect them more. 
He judged they must have many a heavy hour 
When the mind suffers from a want of power; 
When troubled long we find our strength decay’d, 
And cannot then recall our better aid; 

For to the mind, ere yet that aid has flown, 

Grief has possess’d, and made it all his own; 

And patience suffers, till, with gather’d might, —~+ 
‘The scatter’d forces of the soul unite. 


“ 


But few and short such times of suffering were 
In Lucy’s mind, and brief the reign of care. 


Jane had, indeed, her flights, but had in them 
What we could pity but must not condemn; 
For they were always pure and oft sublime, 
And such as triumph'd over earth and time, 
Thoughts of cternal love that souls possess, 
Forctaste divine of Heaven's own happiness. 


Oft had he seen them, and esteem had epg 
In his free mind for maids so sad and young, 
So good and grieving, and his place was high 
In their esteem, his friendly brother's nigh, 
But yet beneath ; and when he said adieu! 
Their tone was kind, and was responsive too. 


Parting was painful; when adieu he cried, 

“ You will return ?” the gentle girls replied; 

“ You must return ! your Brother knows you now, 
But to exist without you knows not how ; 

Has he not told us of the lively joy 

He takes—forgive us—in the Brother-boy ? 

He is alone and pensive; you can give 

Pleasure to one by whom 2 number live 

Tn daily comfort—sure for this you met, 

That for his debtors you might pay a debt— 

The poor are call’d ungrateful, but you still 

Will have their thanks for this—indced you will” 


Richard but little said, for he of late 
Held with himself centention and debate, 


“My brother loves me, his regard I know, 
But will not such affection weary grow ? 

He kindly says, ‘ defer the parting day,’ 

But yet may wish me inchis heart away ; 
Nothing but kindness I in him perceive, 

In me ‘tis kindness then to tuke my leave; 
Why should I grieve if he should weary be? 
There have been visiters who wearied me; 
He yet may love, and we may part in peace, 
Nay, in uffection—novelty must cease— 
Man is but man; the thing he most desires 
Pleascs awhile—then pleases not—then tires; 
George to his former habits and his friends 
Will now return, and so my visit ends.” 


Thus Richard communes with his heart ; but still -> 
He found opposed his reason and his will, 

Found that his thoughts were busy in this train, 
And he was striving to be cali in vain. 





. Thesd thoughts were passing while he 
To leave the friends whom he might 


— Then came a chubby child and sought relief, 
Sobbing in all the impotence of grief; 
ACGIL fed girl she was, with ruddy cheek, 
And features coarse, that grosser feelings speak, 
To whom another miss, with passions strong, 
And slender fist, had done some buby-wrong. 
On Luey's gentle mind had Barlow wrought 
To teach this child, whom she had labouring taught 
With unpaid love—this unproductive brain 
Would little comprehend, and less retain, 


A farmer's daughter, with redundant health, 
And double Lucy's weight and Lucy’s wealth, 
Had won the man’s regard, and he with her 
Possess'd the treasure vulgar minds prefer ; 

A man of thrift, and thriving, he possess’d 

of earthly good the best ; 
And Luey’s well-stored mind had not a charm 
of the well-stock’d farm, 
This slave to petty wealth and rustic toil, 
This carth.devoted Wooer of the soil :— 

But she with meekness took the wayward child, 
And sought to make the savage nature mild. 


But Jane her judgment with decision gave— 
“ Train not an idiot to oblige a slavo,” 


And where is Bloomer ? Richard would have said, 
jut he was cautious, feeling, and afraid ; 

And little either of the hero knew, 

And little sought—He might be inarried too. 


Now to his home, the morning visits past, 
Return’d the guest—that evening was his lust, 


He met his brother, and they spoke of those 
From whom his comforts in the village rose ; 
Spoke of the favourites, whom so good and kind 
It was peculiar happiness to find: 

‘Then tor the sisters in their griefs they felt, 

And, sad themselves, on saddening subjects dwelt. 


But George was willing all this wo to spare, 
And let to-morrow be to-mortow’s care : 

He of his purchase talk’d—a thing of course, 
As men will boldly praise a new-bought horse. 


Richard was not to all its beauty blind, 
And promised still to seek with hope to find: 
“The price indeed» 

“ Yes, that,” said George, 
But if 1 boughtnot, one was sure to buy, 
Who might the Wociat comforts we enjoy, 
And every comfort lessen or destroy, 


“is high; 


We must not always reckon what we give, 
But think how Precious "tis in peace to live ; 
Some neighbour Nimrod might in very pride 


‘ave stirr'd my anger, and have then defied : 


pes 
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Lh e yet forbore | Some party man might here 
See no more. {Some country i 










This Bow'd from something he observed 
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have sat him down, 
champion, railing at the crown, 

Or some true courtier, both prepared to prove, 
Who loved not them, could not their country love : 
If we have value for our health and ease, 

Should we not buy off enemies like these?” 


THE HALL. 


So pass’d the evening in a quiet way, 
When, lo! the morning of the parting day, 


Something that chance had offer'd to his view,— 
what, or cared not, if he knew, 


Richard his hand upon a paper laid, — 
His vacant eye upon the carpet stray'd; 
His tongue was talking something of the day, 
And his vex'd mind was wandering on hig way. 
e. . 
They spake by fits,—but neither had concern 
In the replies,—they nothing wish'd to learn, 
Nor to relate ; each sat ag one who tries 
'o baffle sadnesses and sympathies: 
Each of his Brother took a steady view,— 
As actor he, and as observer too, 
Richard, whose heart was ever free and frank, 
fad now a trial, and before it sank ; 
He thought his Brother—parting now so near— 
Appear’d not as his Brother should appear ; 
He could as much of tenderness remark 
When Parting for a ramble in the park, 


“and would I see 
My Brother wretched but to part with me? 
What can he farther in my mind explore ? 

He saw enou. h, and he would see no more; 
Happy himself, he wishes now to slide 

Back ‘to his habits —=He ig satisfied ; 

Bat I am not—this cannot be denied, 


He has been kind,—so let me think 
Yet he expresses not a wish, a will, 
To mect again ?"—And thus Affection strove 
With pride, and petulance made war on love: 

He thought his Brother cool—he knew him kind—» 
And there was sore division in his mind, 


him still; 


“ Hours yet remain,—'tig misery to sit 
With minds for conversation all unfit ; 

No evil can from change of place arise, 
And good will spring from air and exercise : 


Suppose T take the purposed ride with you, 


And Richard gave assent 
Without resistance, and without intent: 

He liked not nor declined,—and forth the Brothers 
went. 


“Come, my dear Richard ! let us east away 

All evil thoughts,—let us forget the day, 

And fight like men with grief till we like boys are 
gay.” 


Thus George,—and even this in Richard's mind 
Was judged an effort rather wise than kind; 
i: of late, 


And he could feet it, but he could not state ; 
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He thought some change appear'd,—yet fail'd to 
prove, 

Even as he tried, abatement in the love; 

But in his Brother's manner was restraint 

That he could feel, and yet he could not paint. 


That they should part in peace full well he knew, 
But much he fear'd to part with coolness too: 
George had been peevish when the subject rose, 
And never fail'd the parting to oppose ; 

Name it, and straight his features cloudy grew 
To stop the journey as the clouds wil! do;— 
And thus they rode along in pensive mood, 

Their thoughts pursuing, by their cares pursued. 


“Richard!” said George, “I sec it is in vain 
By love or prayer my Brother to retain; 
And, truth to tell, it was a foolish thing 

A man like thee from thy repose to bring. 
Ours to disturh——Say, how am I to live 
Without the comforts thou art wont to give? 
How will the heavy hours my mind afflict,— 
No one t’ agree, no one to contradict, 

None to awake, excite me, or prevent, 

‘To hear a tale, or hold an argument, 

To belp my worship in a case of doubt, 

And bring me in my blunders fairly out. 


Who now by manners lively or serene 
Comes between me and sorrow like a screen, 
And giving, what I look’d not to have found, 
A care, an interest in the world around ?” 


Silent was Richard, striving to adjust 

His thoughts for specch,—for speak, he thought, 
he must: 

Something like war within his bosom strove— 

His imild, kind nature, and his proud self-love : 

Grateful he was, and with his courage meck,— 

But he was hurt, and he resolved to speak. 


“Yes, my dear Brother! from my soul T grieve 
‘Thee and the proofs of thy regard to leave: 
‘Thou hast been all that I could wish,—my pride 
Exults to find that 1 am thus allied: 

Yet to express a feeling, how it came, 

‘The pain it gives, its nature and its name, 

I know not,—but of late I will confess, 

Not that thy love is little, but is leas, 


Hadst thou received me in thy present mood, 

Sure I had held thee to be kind and good ; 

But thou wert all the warmest heart could state, 
Affection dream, or hope anticipate ; 

I must have wearied thee, yet, day by day,— 
‘Stay? said my Brother, and "t was good to stay ; 
But now, forgive me, thinking I perceive 

Change undefined, and as I think I grieve. 


Have I offended ?—Proud although I be, 

I will be humble, and concede to thee : 

Have I intruded on thee when thy mind 

Was vex'd, and then to solitude inclincd ? 

QO! there are times when all things will molest 
Minds so disposed, so heavy, so oppress'd ; 
And thine, I know, is delicate and nice, 
Sickening at folly, and at war with vice: 


‘Then, at a time when thou wert-vex’d with: 
;1 have intruded, let affection tease, 
| And so offended.”. 


these 





' 
“Richard, if thou hast, 

°T is at this instant, nothing in the past : 
No, thou art all a Brother’s love would choose ; 
And, having lost thee, I shall interest lose 
[In all that I possess: I pray thee tell 
{Wherein thy host has fail'd to please thee well,—- 
Do I neglect thy comforts ?"— 


“O! not thou, 
But art thyself uncomfortable now, 
And "tis from thee and from thy looks I gain 
This painful knowledge—'t is my Brother's pain ; 
And yet that something in my spirit lives, 
Something that spleen excites and sorrow gives, 
I may confess,—for not in thee I trace 
Alone this change, it is in all the place: 
Smile if thou wilt in scorn, for I am glad 
A smile at any rate is to be had. 


oa 


~~ 


But there is Jacques, who ever seem'd to treat 
Thy Brother kindly as we chanced to meet ; 
Nor with thee only pleased our worthy guide, 
Bat in the hedge-row path and green. wood side, 
There he would speak with that familiar ease 
‘That makes a trifle, makes a nothing please. 


But now to my farewell,—and that I spoke 

With honest sorrow,—with a careless look, 
Gazing unalter’d on some stupid prose— 

His sermon for the Sunday I suppose,— 

‘Going ” said he: ‘why then the 'Squire and you 
Will part at last—You ‘re going ?—Well, adieu?” 


‘True, we were not in friendship bound like those, 
Who will adopt each other's friends and foes, 
Without estcem or hatred of their own,— 

But still we were to intimacy grown; 

And sure of Jacques when I had taken leave 

It would have grieved me,—and it ought to grieve; 
But Lin him could not affection trace,— 

Careless he put his sermons in their place, 

With no more feeling than his sermon-case. 


Not so those generous girls beyond the brook,— 
It quite unmann’d me as iny leave I took. 


But, my dear Brother! when I take at night, 
In my own home, and in their mother’s sight, 
By turns my children, or together see 

A pair contending for the vacant knee, 

| When to Matilda I begin to tell 

; What in my visit first and last befell— 

OF this your village, of her tower and spire, 
And, above all, her Rector and her 'Squire, 
How will the tale be marr’d when I shall end— 
I left displeased the Brother and the friend ?” 


‘Nay, Jacques is honest—Marry, he was then 
Enguged—What! part an author and his pen f 
Just in the fit, and when th’ inspiring ray 

Shot on his brain, t’ arrest it in its way! 

Come, thou shalt see him in an easier ven ! 
Nor of his looks nor of his words compiam : a 
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‘art Yoon content” Who to his wife and children would have told, 


If Richard had replied, They had an uncle, and the man was old; 
“Tam,” his manner had his words belied : Till every girl and boy had learn’d to prate 
Even from his Brother’s cheerfulness he drew Of uncle George, his gout, and his estate. 


Something to vex him—what, he scarcely knew: } 
So he evading said, “ My evil fate 

Upon my comforts throws a gloom of late: 
Matilda writes not; and, when last she wrote, 
I read no letter—'t was a trader's note,— 

* Yours I received,’ and all that formal prate 
That ia eo hateful, that she knows I hate. 


Thus had we parted ; but as now thou art, 

I must not lose thee—No! I cannot part; 
{Is it in human nature to consent, 

To give up all the good that heaven has lent, 
All social ease ‘and comfort to forego, 

And live again the solitary? No! 


We part no more, dear Richard! thou wilt need 
Thy Brother's help to teach thy boys to read; 
And I should love to hear Matilda’s psalm, 
To keep my spirit in a morning calm, 

And feel the soft devotion that prepares 

The soul to rise above its earthly cares; 

: ; . Then thou and J, an independent two, 

But, come, Matilda writes, although but ill, aie May have cut parties muspendent thes too} 
And home has health, and that is comfort still. Thy liberal notions, and my loyal fears, 
George stopt his horse, and with the kindest look | Will give us subjects for our future years; 
Spoke to his Brother,—earnestly he spoke, We will for truth alone contend and read, 

As one who to his friend his heart reveals, And our good Jacques shall oversee our creed. 


And all the hazard with the comfort feels. Such were my views; and I had quickly made 
“Soon as I loved thee, Richard,—and I loved Some bold attempts my Brother to persuade 


Dejection reigns, I feel, but cannot tell 
Why upon me the dire infection fell : 
Madmen may say that they alone are sane, 
And all beside have a distemper’d brain ; 
Something like this I feel,—and I include 
Myself among the frantic multitude : 


Before my reason had the will approved, To think as I did; but I knew too well 

Who yet right early had her sanction lent, Whose now thou wert, with whom thou wert ta 
And with affection in her verdict went,— dwell, . 

So soon I felt, that thus a friend to gain, And why, I said, return him doubtful home, 

And then to lose, is but to purchase pain : Six months to argue if he then would come, 
Daily the pleasure grew, then sad the day Some six months after? and, beside, I know 


it all in its i ! ‘That all the happy are of course the slow ; 
That takes it all in its increase away And thou at hems art happy. there wil fee 


Patient thou wert, and kind,—but well I knew | Dallying "twixt will and will-not many a day, 





‘The husband’s wishes, and the father’s too; And fret the gloss of hope, and hope itself away, 
I saw how check'd they were, and yet in secret C : “ 

grew: Jacques is my friend ; to him gave my heart, 
Once and again, I urged thee to delay You see my Brother, see I would not part; 
‘Thy purposed journey, still deferr’d the day, Wilt thou an embassy of love disdain ? 
And stilt on its approach the pain increased Go to this sister, and my views explain; 
‘Till my request and thy compliance ceased ; Gloss o'er my failings, paint me with a grace 
1 could not further thy’ affection task, That Love beholds, put meaning in my face ; 
No more of one so self-resisting ask ; Describe that dwelling ; talk how well we live, 
But yet to lose thee, Richard, and with thee And all its glory to our village give; 
All hope of social joys—it cannot be. Praise the kind sisters whom we love so much, 
Nor could I bear to meet thee as a boy And thine own virtues like an artist touch. 


From school, his parents, to obtain a joy, 
‘That lessens day by day, and one will soon destroy.| Tell her, and here my secret purpose show, 
That no dependence shall my sister know ; 


No! I would have thee, Brother, all my own, Hers all the freedom that she loves shall be, 

‘To grow beside me as my trees have grown; And mine the debt,—then press her to agree; 
For ever near me, pleasant in my sight, Say, that my Brother's wishes wait on hers, 
And in my mind, my pride and my delight. And his affection what she wills prefers, 

Yet will f tell thee, Richard; had I found Forgive me, Brother,—these my words and more 
Thy mind dependent and thy heart unsound, Our friendly Rector to Matilda bore ; 

Hadst thou been poor, obsequious, and disposed —_| At large, at length, were all my views explain’d, 
With any wish or measure to have closed, And to my joy my wishes I obtain’d. 

Willing on me and gladly to attend, 

The younger brother, the convenient friend ; Dwell in that house, and we shall still be near, 
‘Thy speculation its reward had made Absence and parting I no more shall fear ; 


Like other ventures—thou hadst gain’d in trade; | Dwell in thy home, and at thy will exclude 

- What reason urged, or Jacques esteem’d thy due, | All who shall dare upon thee to intrude. 

Thine had it been, and I, a trader too, 

Had paid my debt, and home my Brother sent, Again thy pardon,—'t was not my design 

Nor glad nor sorry that He came or went; To give surprise; a better view was mine; 
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Bat let it pass—and yet I wish'd to sce Here, on this lawn, thy boys and girls shall fan, © 
That meeting too: and happy may it be!” And play their gambols when their tasks are done; 
There, from that window, shall their mother view 
Thus George had spoken, and then look’d around,| The happy tribe, and smile at all they do; 
And smiled as one par then his read had found ; | While thou, more gravely, hiding thy delight, 
“Follow !” he cried, and briskly urged his horse: | Shalt cry ‘O! childish ? and enjoy the sight. 
Richard was puzzled, but obey’d of course ; 
He was affected like a man astray, 
Lost, but yet knowing something of the way ; 
Till a wood cleur'd, and still conceal'd the view, 
Richard the purchase of his Brother knew ; 
And something flash’d upon his mind not clear, 
But much with pleasure mix'd, in part with fears | and hear me, Richard! if I should offend ~~ 
As one who wandering through a stormy night | sume the patron, and forget the friend; ¢ 
Recs hhis own home, and gladdens at the sight, [ir aught in word of manne I evo 
Yot feels some doubt if fortune had decreed ‘That only tonehes on thy appiness 
That lively plcasure in such time of need ; If Ibo (eeGah hanaromme eaind 
8o Richard felt—-but now the mansion came Spoid:ac 1 ain by cual eabeer tat wind) 
In view direet—he knew it for the same ; For lan hanwd By a tribe @he make 
Phere too the garden walk, the elms design'd Me more capricious for the pains they take 
To guard the peaches from the castern wind; rng oko ne quict ; shouldst thou ever feel 
Eines une the sloping glass, that when he shines | 4° vound from this this leave not tine te heal, 
Gives the sun’s vigour to the ripening vines— — | Bat for thy wife her cheerful smile withhold, 
Let her be civil, distant, cautious, cold ; 
“It is my Brother's !"— Then shall I woo forgiveness, and repent, 

“No!” he answers,“No! | Nor bear to lose the blessings Heaven has lent, 
*T is to thy own possession that we go; 
It is thy wife’s, and will thy children’s be, Rat this was necdless—there was joy of heart, 
Earth, wood, und water !—and for thine and thee; All felt the good that all desired v impart ; 
Bought in thy name—Alight, my fricnd, and come, Respect, affection, and esteem combined, 





Well, my dear Richard, there ’s no more to say— 
Stay, as you will—do any thing—but stay ; 

Be, I dispute not, steward—what you will, 

Take your own name, but be my Brother still. 





I do heseech thee, to thy proper home ; In sundry portions ruled in every mind; 

‘There wilt thou soon thy own Matilda view, And o’er the whole an unobtrusive air 

She knows our deed, and she approves it too; OF pious joy, that urged the silent prayer, 

Before her all our views and plans were laid, And bless’d the new-born feelings —Here we close 


" And Jacques was there t’ explain and to persuade. Our Tale of Tales !—Health, reader, and repose ! 
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€' There are, in my reecas at home, whero they have been long undisturbed, another series of Stories—in nomber 
and quantity sufficient for a volume; and as I suppose they are much like the former in execution, and suf- 
ficiently different in events and chnracters, they may heroafter, in peaceable times, be worth something to you ; 
and the mare, because I shall, whatever is morta! of me, be at rest inthe chancel of Trowbridge chureh ; for the 
works of suthors departed are gonerally received with some favour, partly as they are old acquaintances, and 
in part because there can be no more of them.””—Mr. Crabdue to his Son George, dated Clifton, October 29, 1831-1 












To ADVERTISEMENT. 
SAMUEL ROGERS, ESQ. 








Autitouen, in a letter written shortly before his 
Sin, death, Mr. Cranoe mentioned the following pieces 

Ir is our helief that, in respectfully inscribing to ‘us fully preparcd for the press; and to withhold 
you these Taxrs, we select the name which, if'from the Public what he had thus described, could 
our Father had himself superintended their pub- /not have been consistent with filial reverence; yet 
lication, he would have been most ambitious to |his executors must confess that, when they saw 


connect with them. |the first pages of his MS. reduced to type, they 

We have the honour to be, Sir, jbecame very sensibic that, had he himself lived to 
Your grateful and faithfal edit these compositions, he would have considered.” 

humble Servants, it necessary to bestow on them a good deal moro 

GEORGE CRABBE, _ jof revision and correction, before finally submitting 

JOHN CRABBE. ‘them to the eye of the world. Thcy perceived 


Nant 
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thaf nis language had not always effected the com. ! 
plete developement of his ideas ; that images were 
here and there left imperfect—nay, trains of reflec. 
tion rather hinted than expressed; and that, in 
many places, thoughts in themselves valuable could 
not have failed to derive much udditional weight 
and point, from the lust touches of his own pen, 

Under such circumstances, it was a very great | 
relief to their minds to learn, that several persons 
of the highest eminence in literature had read 
these poctical Retains before any part of them 
was committed to the printer ; and thut the verdiet 
of such judges was, on the whole, more favourable 
than they themselves had begun to anticipate :— 
that, in the opinion of those whose esteem had 
formed the highest honour of their father’s life, his 
fame would not he tarnished by their compliance 
with the terins of his literary bequest ; that, though 
Rot so uniformly polished as some of his previous 
performances, these Posthumous Exsays would still 
he found to preserve, in the main, the same cha. 
racteristies on which his reputation had been estab. 
lished ; much of the same quiet humour and keen 
observation ; the same brief and vivid description ; 
the same unobtrnsive pathos; the same prevailing! 
reverence for moral truth, and rational religion,— 
and, in a word, not a few “ things which the world; 
would not willingly let die.” 

The following verses are therefore at length sub. 
mitted to the ublic; not indeed without deep 
anxicty, but still with some considerable hope, that 
they may be received with a fair portion of favour 
now, and allowed to deseend to posterity as not, on 
the whole, unworthy of a place in their Author's 
collective works, 








SILFORD HALL; OR, THE HAPPY DAY. 


Woernry a village, many a mile from town, 

A place of stnal! resort and no renown ;—— 
Save that it form’d a way, and gave a name 
‘To Sttrorv Tarn, it made no claim to fame ;— 
Tt was the gain of some, the pride of all, 

‘That travellers stopt to ask for St.roap Hat, 


Small as it was, the place could boast a School, | 
Iu which Nathaniel Perkin hore the rule, 
Not mark'd for learning deep, or talents rare, 
But for bis varying tusks and ecasciess care; 
Some forty boys, the sons of thrifty men, 

He taught to read, and part to use the pen; 
While, by more studious cure, a favourite fow 
Increased his pride—for if the Scholar knew 
Fnough for praiso, say what the Teacher's due ?—! 
These to his presence, slates in hand, moved on, 
And a grim smile their feats in figures won, 


“This Man of Letters woo'd in early life 
, The Vicar’s maiden, whom he made his wife. 
’ She too can read, as by her song she proves | 
The song Nathaniel made about their loves : i 


!When all are met, 


“Run !"—said the Tempter, * 


Romance in sheets, 
Soft Tales of Love, which never damsel read, 





Five rosy girls, and one fair hoy, increased 
«Pie Father's care, whose labours seldom ecased, 


There were Jane Shot 
|And humbler heroines frail as these were there; 
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No day of rest was his. Tf, now and then, 

His boys for play laid by the book and pen, 

For Lawyer Slow there was some deed to write, 
Or some young farmer’s letter to indite, 

Or land to meacnre, or, with legal skill, 

To frame some ycoinan’s widow's peevish will; 
And on the Sabbath,—when his neighbours drest, 
‘To hear their duties, and to take their rest— 
Then, when the Vicar's periods ceased to flow, 
Was heard Nathaniel, in his scat below. 





Such were his labours; but the time is come 
When his son Peter clears the hours of gloom, 
And brings him aid: though yet a boy, he shares 
In staid Nathaniel’s multifarious cares, 
A king his father, he, a prince, has rule— 
The first of subjects, viceroy of the school: 
But though a prince within that realm he reigna, 
Hard is the part bis duteous soul sustains, 
He with his Father, o'er the furrow'd Jand, 
Draws the long chain in his uncasy hand, ; 
And neatly forms at home, what there they rudely 

plann’d. 

Content, for all his labour, if he gains 
Some words of praise and sixpence for his pains, 
Thus many a hungry day the Boy has fared, 
And would have ask'd a dinner, had he dared. 
When hoys are playing, he, for hours of school, 
Has sums to sct, and copy-books to rule ; : 
for sotne sad dunce afraid, ‘ 
He, by allowance, lends his timely aid— ” 
Taught at the student's failings to connive, 
Yet keep his Father's dignity alive : 3 
For even Nathaniel fears, and might offend, 
If too severe, the farmer, now his friend ; 
Or her, that farmer's lady, who well knows 
Her boy is bright, and needs nor threats nor blows: 
This scem'd to Peter hard; and he was loth, 
‘T” obey and rule, and have the cares of both— 
To miss the master’s di nity, and yet 
No portion of the school-boy's play to get. 
To him the Fiend, as once to Launcelot, cried, 


“Run from thy wrongs !’—«Run where?” hia 


fear replied : 
if but hard thy fare, 
Hard is it now—it may be mended there.” 


But still, though tempted, he refused to part, 
And felt the Mother clinging at his heart. 
Nor this alone—he, in that weight of care, 
Had help, and bore it as a man should bear. 
A drop of comfort in his eup was thrown; 
Tt wos his treasure, and it was his own, 
His Father's shelves contained a motley store 
Of Ietter’d wealth ; and this he might explore. 
A part his mother in her youth had gain'd, 
A part Nathaniel from his club obtain’d, 
And part—a well-worn kind—from sire to son 

remain’d. 


He sought his Mother’s hoard, and there he 
found 


and poetry unbound ; 


But tears of pity stain’d her virgin bed. 
re and Rosamond the Fair, 
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‘There was a tale of one forsaken Maid, 
Who till her death the work of vengeance stay’d; 
Her Lover, then at sea, while round him stood 
A dauntless crew, the angry ghost pursued; 
Tn a small boat, without an oar or sail, 
She came to call him, nor would force avail, 
Nor prayer; but, conscience-stricken, down he 
leapt, 
And o'er his corse the closing billows slept; 
All vanish’d then! but of the crew were some, 
Wondering whose ghost would on the morrow come. 





A learned Book was there, and in it schemes 
How to cast Fortunes and interpret Dreams ; 
Ballads were there of Lover's bliss or bale, 

‘The Kitchen Story, and the Nursery Tale. 

His hungry mind disdain’d not humble food, 

And read with relish keen of Robin Hood; 

OF him, all-powerful made by magic gift, 

And Giants slain—of mighty Hickerthrift; 

Through Crusoe’s Isle delighted had he stray’d, 

Nocturnal visits had to witches paid, 

Gliding through haunted scencs, enraptured and 
afraid, 


A loftier shelf with real books was graced, 
Bound, or part bound, and ranged in comely taste; 
Books of high mark, the mind's more solid food, 
Which some might think the owncr understood ; 
But Fluxions, Sections, Algebraic lore, 

Our Peter left for others to explore, 
And quickly turning to a favourite kind, 
Found, what rejoiced him at his heart to find. 


Sir Walter wrote not then, or He by whom 

Such gain and glory to Sir Walter come— 

‘That Fairy-Helper, by whose sceret aid, 

Such views of life are to the world convey’¢— 

As inspiration known in after-times, 

‘The sole assistant in his prose or rhymes, 

But there were fictions wild that please the boy, 

Which men, too, read, condemn, reject, enjoy— 

Arabian Nights, and Persian Taics were there, 

One volume each, und both the worse for wear; 

There by Quarles’ Emblems, Esop’s Fables stood, 

The coats in tatters, and the cuts in wood. 

‘There, too, “The English History,” by the pen 

Of Doctor Cooke, and other learned men, 

In numbers, sixpence each: by these was secn, 

And highly prized, the Monthly Magazine ;— 

Not such as now will ren of taste engage, 

But the cold gleanings of a former age, 

Scraps cut from sermons, scenes removed from 
plays, 

With heads of heroes famed in Tyburn’s palmy 
days, 


The rest we pass—though Peter pass’d them not, 
Bat here his cares and labours all forgot : 
Stain’d, torn, and blotted every noble page, 
Stood the chief poets of a former age— 
And of the present; not their works complete, 
But in such portions as on bulks we mect, 
The refuse of the shops, thrown down upon the 

strect. 

There Shakspeare, Spenser, Milton found a place, 
With some a nameless, some a shameless race, 
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Which many a weary walker resting reads, & 
And, pondering o'er the short relief, proceeds, 
While others lingering pay the written sum, 
Half loth, but longing for delight to come. 


Of the Youth’s morals we would something 
speak ; 

Taught by his Mother what to shun or seck : 
She show'd the heavenly way, and in his youth, 
Press'd on his yielding mind the Gospel truth, 
Ifow weak is man, how much to ill inclined, 
And where his belp is placed, and how to find. 
These Words of weight sank deeply in his breast, 
And awful Fear and holy Hope imprest. 
He shrank {rom vice, and at the startling view, 
As from an adder in his path, withdrew. 
All else was cheerful. Peter's easy mind 
To the gay scenes of village-life inclined. 
‘The lark that soaring sings his notes of joy, 
Was not more lively than th’ awaken'd boy. 
Yet oft with this a softening sadness dwelt, 
While, feeling thus, he murvell’d why he felt 
| I am not sorry,” suid the Boy, “ but still, 
“Lhe tear will deop—I wonder why it will!” 


His books, his walks, his musing, morn and eve, 

Gave such isnpressions as such minds receive ; 
And with his moral and religious views 
Wove the wild fancies of an Infantgdluse, 
Inspiring thoughts that he could not express, 
Obscure sublime ! his secret happiness. 
Oft would he strive for words, und oft begin 
To frame in verse the views he had within; 
But ever fail'd: for how can words explain 
The unform’d ideas of a teeming brain? 





Such was my Hero, whom I would portray 
In one exploit—the Hero of a Day. 


At six miles’ distance from his natiye town 
Stood Silford Hall, a seat of much renown— 
Computed miles, such weary travellers ride, 
When they in chance wayfaring men confide. 
Beauty and grandeur were within; around, 
| Lawn, wood, and water; the delicious ground 
{Had parks where deer disport, had fields where 

game abound. 
Fruits of all tastes in spacious gardens grew ; 
And flowers of every scent and every hue, 
That native in more favour’d climes arise, 
Are here protected from th’ inclement skies. 


| To this fair place, with mingled pride and shame, 
This lad of learning without knowledge came— 
{Shame for his conscious ignorance—and pride 

To this fair seat in this gay style to ride. 


The cause that brought him was a small account, 
His father’s due, and he must take the amount 
And sign a stamp’d receipt! this done, he might 
Look atl around him, and enjoy the sight. 


So far to walk was, in his mother’s view, 
More than her darling Peter ought to do; 
Peter indeed knew more, but he would hide 
His better knowledge, for he wish'd to ride ; 
'So had his father’s nag, a beast so small, 
That if he fell, he had not far to fall. 





Has fond and anxious mother in his best, 
Her darling child far the occasion drest : 

All in his cont of green she ciothed her boy, 

And stood admiring with a mother's joy : 

Large was it made and long, as meant to do 

For Sunday.service, when he older grew — 

Not brought in daily usc in one year’s wear or two. 
White was his waistcont, and what else he wore 
Had clothed the lamb or parent ewe before. 

In all the mother show'd her care or skill; 

A riband black she tied beneath his frill; 

Gave him his stockings, white as driven snow, 
And bade him heed the miry way below; 

On the black varnish of the comely shoe, 

Shone the large buckle of a silvery hue, 

Boots he had worn, had he such things possest— 
But bootless grief!—he was full proudly drest 
Full proudly look’d, and light he was of heart, 
When thus for Silford Hall prepared to start, 











Nathanicl’s self with joy the stripling eyed, 
And gave a shilling with a father's pride; 
Rules of politeness too with pomp he gave, 
And show'd the lad how scliolars should behuve. 


Ere yet he left her home, the Mother told— 
Yor she had seen—what things he should behold. 
‘Thore, she related, her young eyes had yiew'd 
Stone figures shaped like naked flesh and blood, 
Which, in the hall and up the gullery placed, 
Were proofs, they told her, of a noble taste ; 

Nor she denied—but, in a public hall, 

Her judgment taken, she had clothed them all. 
There, too, were station’d, cach upon its seat, 
aif forms of men, without their hands and fect ; 
These and what more within that hall might be 
She saw, and oh! how long'd her son to sec! 

Yet could he hope to view that noble place, 

Who dared not look the Porter in the face? 


Forth went the pony, and the rider’s knees 
Cleaved to her sides—he did not ride with ease ; 
One hand a whip, and one a bridle held, 

In ease the pony fulter’d or rebell’d. 


The village boys beheld him as he pass'd, 
And looks of envy on the hero cast ; 
But he was meck, nor let his pride appear, 
Nay, truth to speak, he felt a sense of fear, 
Lest the rude beast, unmindful of the rein, 
Should take a fancy to turn back again. 


He found, and wonder "tis he found, his way, 
The orders many that he must obey : 

Now to the right, then left, and now again, 
Dircetly onward, through the winding lane; 
Then, half-way o'er the common, by the mill, 
Tarn from the cottage and ascend the hill, 
Then—spire the pony, boy !—as you aseend— 
You sce the Hall, and that’s your journcy’s end.” 





~ Yes, he succeeded, not remembering aught 
Of this advice, but by his pony taught 
> Soon as he doubted hie the bridle threw 
On the stced’s neck, and said—« Remember you!” 
For off the ercature had his father borne, 
Sqund on his way, and safe on his return, 
* 
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So he succeeded, and the modest youth 
Gave praise where praise had been assi ign’d by truth. 


His business done,—for fortune led his way 
To him whose office was such debts to pay, 
‘The farmer-bailiff, but he saw no more 
Than a small room), with bare and oaken floor, 
A desk with books thereon—he’d secn such things 

before ; 

‘Good day !” he said, but linger'd as he spoke 
“Good day,” and gazed about with serious look ; 
Then slowly moved, and then delay'd awhile, 
In dumb dismay which raised a lordly smile 
In those who eyed him, then again moved on, 
As all might sce, unwilling to be gone, 


While puzzied thus, and puzzling all about, 
Involved, absorb'd, in some bewildering doubt, 
A lady enter'd, Madame Johnson call’d, 

Within whose presence stood the lad appall’d. 
A learned Lady this, who knew the names 

OF all the pictures in the golden frames ; 

Could every subject, every painter, tell, 

And on the merits and their failures dwell; 
And if perchance there was a slight mistake— 
These the most knowing on such matters make. 


“And what dost mean, 
cried, 

“ Dost stay or go ?”—He first for courage tried, 
Then for fit words,—then boldly he replied, 
That he “ would give a hundred pounds, if so 
He had them, all about that honse to g0; 
For he had heard that it contain’d such thin, 
As never house could boast, except the king's.” 


my pretty lad?” she 


The ruling Lady, smiling, said, “In truth 
Thou shalt behold them all, my pretty youth, 
‘Tom! first the creature to the stable lead, 

Let it be fed; and you, my child, must feed; 

For three good hours "must pass ere dinner 
come.” 

“Supper,” thought he, “she means, 
home.” 


our time at 


First was he feasted to his heart's content, 
Then, all in rapture, with the Lady went; 
Through rooms immense, and galleries wide and 

tall, 
He walk’d entranced—he breathed in Silford Hall. 


Now could he look on that delightful place, 
The glorious dwelling of a princely race ; 
His vast delight was mix'd with equal awe, 
‘There was such magic in the things he saw. 
Off standing still, with open mouth and eyes, 
Turn'd here and there, alarm’d as one who tries 
T’ escape from something strange, that would be. 

fore him rise. 

The wall would part, and beings without name 
Would come—for such to his adventures came. 


! Hence undefined and soternn terror press’d 


Upon his mind, and all his powers possess’d, 
All he had read of magic, every charm, 

Were he alone, might come and do him harm: 
Bat his gaze rested on his friendly guide 
“T'm sai,” he thought, “ so long as you abide,” 
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In one large room was found a bed of state— 
“ And can they soundly sleep bencath such weight, 
Where they may figures in the night explore, 
Form’d by the dim light dancing on the floor 
From the far window; mirrors broad and high 
Doubling cach terror to the anxious eye ?— 


‘Tis strange,” thought Peter, “that such things 


produce 
. No fear in her ; but there is much in use.” 


On that reflecting brightness, passing by, 
The Boy one instant fix'd his restless eye— 
And saw himself: he iad before descricd 
His face in one his mother's store supplicd ; 

. But here he could his whole dimensions view, 
From the pale forehead to the jet-black shoe. 
Passing he look'd, and looking, grieved to pass 
From the fuir figure smiling in the glass. 
°T was so Narcissus saw the boy advance 
In the dear fount, and met th’ admiring glance 
So loved—But no! our happier boy admired, 
Not the slim form, but what the form attired— 
‘The riband, shirt, and frill, all pure and clean, 
The white-ribb'd stockings, and the coat of green. 





The Lady now appear’d to move away— 

* And this was threat‘aing ; for he dared not stay, 
Lost and alone; but earnestly he pray’d— 
“Oh! do not leave me—I am not afraid, 

But ‘tis so lonesome; I shall never find 
My way alone, no better than the blind.” 


The Matron kindly to the Boy replied, 
“ Trust in my promise, I will be thy guide.” 
Then to the Chapel moved the friendly pair, 
And well for Peter that his guide was there ! 
Dim, silent, solemn was the svene—he felt 
The cedar’s power, that so unearthly smelt; 
And then the stain’d, dark, narrow windows threw 
Strange, partial beams on pulpit, desk, and pew : 
Upon the altar, glorious to behold, 
Stood a vast pair of candlesticks in gold ! 
With candles tall, and large, and firm, and white, 
Such as the halls of giant-kings would light. 
There was an organ, too, but now unseen ; 
A long black cattain served it for a sereen ; 
Not so the clock, that both by night and day, 
Click’d the short moments as they pass’d away. 


“ Is this a church ? and does the parson read”’— 
Said Peter—* here ?7—I mean a church indeed.”— 
“ Indeed it is, or as a church ig used,” 

Was the reply,—and Peter deeply mused, 
Not without awe. His sadness to dispel, 
‘Phey sought the gallery, and then all was well. 


‘Yet enter’d there, although so clear his mind 
From every fear substantial and defined, 
Yet there remain’d some touch of native fear— 
Of something awful to the eye and car— 
A ghostly voice might sound—a ghost itself appear. 


There noble Pictures filled his mind with joy. 
He gazed and thought, and was no more the boy 
And Madam heard him spcak, with some surprise, 
Of heroes known to him from histories. 

He knew the actors in the deeds of ofd,— 
He could the Roman marvels all unfold. 


He to his gnide a theme for wonder grew,“ 

At once so little and so much he knew— 

Little of what was passing every day, 

And much of that which long had pass'd away ; 
So like a man, and yet so like a child, 

‘That his good friend stood wond’ring as she smiled. 


The Scripture Picees caused a serious awe, 
And be with reverence look’d on al! he saw ; 
His pious wonder he express’d aloud, 

And at the Saviour Form devoutly bow’d. 


Portraits he pass'd admiring ; but with pain 
Turn’d from some objects, nor would look again? 
He secm’d to think that something wrong was done, _ 
When cries were shown he blush'd to look upon. 
Not so his guide—* What youth is that,” she cried, 
“That handsome stripling at the lady's side ; 

Can you inform me how the youth is named 2” 
He answered, “ Joseph ;” but he look'd ashamed. 
“ Well, and what then ? Had you been Joseph, boy ! 
Would you have been so peevish and so coy ?” 
Our hero answer’d with a glowing face, 

“ His mother told him he should pray for grace.” 
A transient cloud o’ercast the matron’s brow ; 

She seem’d disposed to langh—but knew not how; 
Silent awhile, then placid she appear'd— 

“°T is but a child,” she thought, and all was clear'd, 


No~laugh she could not; still, the more she 
sought 

To hide her thoughts, the more of his she caught. 
A hundred times she had these pictures named, 
And never felt perplex’d, disturb’d, ashamed ; 
Yet now the feelings of a lad so young 
Cali’d home her thoughts and paralysed her tongue, 
She pass'd the offensive pictures silent by, 
With one reflecting, self-reproving sigh ; 
j Reasoning how habit will the mind entice 
| To approach and gaze upon the bounds of vice, 
As men, by custom, from some cliff’s vast height, 
Look pleased, and make their danger their delight. 


“Come, let us on !—sce there a Flemish view, 
A Country Fair, and all as Nature true. 
Sce there the merry ereatures, great and small, 
Engaged in drinking, gaming, dancing all, 
Fiddling or fighting—alJ in drunken joy !* 
“ But is this Nature ?” said the wondering Boy. 


“Be sure it is! and those Banditti there— 
Observe the faces, forms, the eyes, the air: 
; See rage, revenge, remorse, disdain, despair !" 


“ And is that Nature, too?” the stripling cried. 
“Corrupted Nature,” said the serious guide. 


She then display’d her knowledge—* That, 
dear, 
Is called a Titian, this a Guido here, 
‘And yon a Claude—you see that lovely light, 
So soft and solemn, neither day nor night.” 


my 





“ Yes!" quoth the Boy, “and there is just the 
breeze, 
That curls the water, and that fans the trees; 
The ships that anchor in that pleasant bay 
All look so safe and quiet—Claude, you say 7" , 
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Ot a small picture Peter gazed and stood And with these maces and these cues they play, 
Tn admiration—* "t was so dearly good.” At their spare time, or in a rainy day” 
“ For how much money think you, then, my lad, . 
Is such a ‘dear good picture’ to be had ? “And what this chequer’d box ?—for play, I 
"Tis a fumed master's work—a Gerard Dow, guess : 
At least the seller told the buyer so.” “You judge it right; "tis for the game of Chess, 

There! take your time, examine what you will, 

“T tell the price!” quoth Peter— I as soon There’s King, Queen, Knight,—it is a game of 
Could tel! the price of pictures in the moon: skill : 


But T have heard, when the great race was done, | And these are Bishops ; you the difference see." 

How much was offered for the horse that won.”.=|" What! do they make a game of them?” quoth 
C— 

“A thousand pounds: but, look the country round, !« Bishops, like Kings,” she said, “are here but 

And, may be, ten such horses might be found : Dames} 

While, ride or ran where’er you choose to go, Not that I answer for their Honours’ games.” 
You ‘Il nowhere find so fine a Gerard Dow.” 
All round the House did Peter go, and found 

Food for his wonder all the house around, 

There guns of various bore, and rods, and lines, 
And all that man for deed of death designs, 

In beast, or bird, or fish, or worm, or fly— 

Life in these last must means of death supply ; 
‘The living bait is gorged, and both the victims die, 
“God gives man leave his creaturcs to destroy." 
“What! for his sport 2” replied the pitying Boy.— 
“ Nay,” said the Lady, “ why the sport condemn ! 
As die they must, ’t is much the same to them,” 
Peter had doubts; but with so kind a friend, 

He would not on a dubious point contend, 










“If this be trae,” says Peter, “then, of course, 
You'd rate the picture higher than the horse,” 


“ Why, thou 'rt a reasoner, Roy !” the lady cried ; 
“ But sec that infant on the other side ; 
"Tis by Sir Joshua.* Did you ever sep 
A Babe so charming 7”—*« No, indeed,” said he; 
“T wonder how he could that look invent, 
That seems so sly, and yet so innocent.” 


Tn this Tong room were various Statues seen, 
And Peter gazed thereon with awe-struck mien, 


“Why look so carnest, Boy ?””-—" Because they 
bring 
‘To mo a story of an awful thing.” 
“Tell then thy story."——-He who never stay’d 
For words or matter, instantly obey’d,— 


Much had he seen, and every thing he saw 
Excited pleasure not unmix'd with awe, 
Teaving each room, he turn’d as if once more 
To enjoy the pleasure that he felt before— 
“What then must their possessors feel? how grand 
And happy they who can such joys comman Us 
‘or they may pleasures all their lives pursue, 
Who, when’ he landed, look’d in every street, ‘The winter pleasures, and the summer’s too— 
As he was wont, « busy crowd to meet ; Pleasures for every hour in every day 1" 
But now of living beings found he none, Oh! how their time must pass in Joy away = 
Death hud been there, and turn’d them all to stone ; So Peter gaid. 
Allin an instant, as they were employ’d, 8 
Mas life in every living man destroy’d— 
The rich, the poor, the timid and the bold, 
Made in a moment'such us we behold.” 





“A holy pilgrim to a city sail’d, 
Where every sin o'er sinful men prevail'd ; 


—Replicd the courteous Dame: 

“ What you call pleasure scarcely owns the name, 
The very changes of amusement prove 

There ’s nothing that deserves a lasting love. 
‘They hunt, they course, they shoot, they fish, they 


“Come, my good lad, you've yet a room to see. game ; 
Are you nivke mos eit amazed,” suid he; The objects vary, though the end the same— 
I know they ‘te figures form’d by human skill, A search for that which flies them ; no, my Boy ! 
But 'tis so awful, and this place so still ? Tis not enjoyment, °t is pursuit of Joy. 

+ And what is this” said Peter, who had seen | Peter was thoughtfal — thinking, ‘What! not 
A long wide table, with its cloth of green, these, 


Who can command, or purchase, what they please— 
Whom many serve, who only speak the word, 
And they have all that earth or seas afford— 

Ali that can charm the mind and please the eye-— 
And they not happy !—but I'll ask her why.’ 


Its net-work packets, and its studs of gold— 

For such they seem’d, and precious to behold. 

‘There ton were ivory balls, and one was red, 

Taid with long sticks upon the soft green bed, 

And printed tables on the wall beside 

“Oh! WP as % 
Oh! what are these 2” the wondering Peter cried. So Peter ask" 'T is not,” she eid, “ for ue, 
“This, my good Iad, is call’'d the Billiard-room,”| Their Honours’ inward feclings to discuss ; 

Auswer'd his guide, “and here the gentry come, / But if they ’re happy, they would still cones 

: "Tis not these things that make their happiness, 


“In the yoar 1789, Mr. Crabbe very frequently paseed hie fe apt dae vod ai 
Tver ar eat cate! of Sir Joshua Repnoids, conversing on| «00K ftom this window! at his work behold 


variety af subjects, while thiv distinguished artist waean | Yon gard’ner’s helper—he is poor and old, 
ployed apen that celebrated painting, then preparing for the) He not onc thing of all you see can call 
Evapress Catharine of Ruseia.”! iis own; but haply, he o’erlooks them all. 
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Hear him! he whistles through his work, or stops 
But to admire his labours and his crops : 

To-day as every former day he fares, 

And for the morrow has nor doubts nor cares 3 
Pious and cheerful, proud when he can please, 
Judge if Joe Tompkin wants such things as these. 


Come, let us forward!” and she walk’d in haste 
To a large room, itself a work of taste, 
But chiefly valued for the works that drew 
The eyes of Peter—this indeed was new, 
Was most imposing—Books of every kind 
Were there disposed, the food for every mind. 
With joy perplex'd, round cast he wondering eyes, 
Still in his joy, and dumb in his surprise. 


Above, beneath, around, on every side, 
Of every forin and size were Books descried ; 
Like Bishop Hatto,* when the rats drew near, 
And war’s new dangers waked his guilty fear, 
Whien thousands came beside, behind, before, 
And up and down came on ten thousand inore 3 
A tail’d and whisker’d army, each with claws 
As sharp as needles, and with teeth like saws,t— 
So fill’d with awe, and wonder in his looks, 
Stood Peter, 'midst this multitude of Books ; 
Bat guiltless he and fearless; yet he sigh’d 
To think what treasures were to him denied, 


But wonder ceases on continued view ; 
And the Boy sharp for close inspection grew. 
Prints on the table he at first survey’d, 

Then to the Books his full attention paid. 

At first, from tome to tome, as fancy led, 

He view'd the binding, and the titles read ; 
Lost in delight, and with his freedom pleased, 
Then thrce huge folios from their shelf he scized ; 
Fixing on one, with prints of every race, 

Of beast and bird most rare in every place,— 
Serpents, the giants of their tribe, whose prey 
Are giants too-~a wild ox once a day ; 

Here the fierce tiger, and the desert’s kings, 
And all that move on fect, or fins, or wings— 
Most rare and strange; a second valame told 
Of battles dire, and dreadful to behold, 

On sea or Jand, and fleets dispers’d in storms; 
A third has all creative finey forms,— 

Hydra and dire chimera, deserts rude, 

And ruins grand, enriching solitude : 
‘Whatever was, or was atipposed to be, 

Saw Peter here, and still desired to sce, 


Again he look’d, but happier had he been, 
That Book of Wonders he had never seen; 





* [For the history of Hatto, Archbishop of Mentz, see Cory- 
at’s Crndities, p. 571. See aleo, among Mr. Suuthey’s minor 
Poems, '* God’s Judgment an a Bishop."") 


T{ And in at the windows, and in at the doar, 
And through the watls by thousands they pour, 
And down through the ceiling und up throngh the floor, 
From the right and the left, fram behind and befure, 
From within and withoat, from abave and below, 
And allat ance to the Bishop they go. 
‘They have whetted their teeth against the stones, 
And now they pick the Bishop's bones, 
They gnawed the flesh from every limb, 
Por they were sent to do judgment on him!"—SOUTHEY.] 
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For there were tales of men of wicked min@, 
: And how the fue of man deludes mankind. 
Magic and murder every leaf bespread— 
Enchanted halls, and chambers of the dead, 
And ghosts that haunt the scenes where once the 
victims bled. 


Just at this time, when Peter's heart began 
To admit the fear that shames the valiant man, 
He paused—but why? “Here’s one my guard to be: 
When thus protected, none can trouble me :” 
; Then rising look’d he round, and lo! alone was he. 


Three ponderous doors, with locks of shining 
brass, 

Scem’d to invite the trembling Boy to pass; 
But fear forbade, till fear itself supplied 
‘The place of courage, and at length he tried. 
He grasp’d the key—Alas! though great his need, 
The key turn’d not, the bolt would not recede, 
Try then again; for what will not distress? 
Again he tried, and with the same success. 
Yet one remains, remuins untried one door— 
1A failing hope, for two had fail’d before ; 
|But a bold prince, with fifty doors in sight, 
| Tried forty-nine, before he found the right; 
j Before he mounted on the brazen horse, 
And o'er the walls pursued his airy course, 
So his cold hand on this last key he laid: 
“ Now turn,” said he; the treacherous bolt obey’¢— 
The door receded—bringing full in view 
The dim, dull chapel, pulpit, desk, and pew. 


It was not right—it would have vex'd a saint; 
And Peter's anger rose above restraint. 
\“ Was this her love,” he cricd, “ to bring me here, 
| Among the dead, to die myself with fear !"—~ 
|For Peter judged, with monuments around, 
The dead must surely in the place be found »— 
“ With cold to shiver, and with hunger pine— 
‘We'll sce the rooms,’ she said, ‘ before we dine? 
And spake so kind! That window gives no light: 
Here is enough the boldest nian to fright; 
It hardly now is day, and soon it will be night.” 





Deeply he sigh’d, nor from his heart could chaso 
The dread of dying in that dismal place ; 
Anger and sorrow tn his bosom strove, 
; And banish'd all that yet remained of love; 
; When soon despair ad seiz'd the trembling Boy, 
‘But hark, a voice! the sound of peace and joy. 


“Where art thou, lad ?”—Oh! here am J, in 
doubt, 
And sorcly frighten’d—can you let me out?” 
“Olt yes, my child; it was indeed a sin, 
Forgetfil as I was, to bolt you in. 
{T left you reading, and frown habit lock’d 
: The door behind me, but in truth am shock'd 
To serve you thus; but we will make amends 
For such mistake. Come, cheerly, we are friends.” 





“Oh! yes," said Peter, quite alive to be 

So kindly used, and have so much to see, 
And having so inuch scen; his way he spied, 
Forgot his peril, and rejoin’d his guide. 

i 

| Now all beheld his admiration rais'd, 

‘The lady thank’d, ber condescension prais'd, 
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” And t3x’d the hour for dinner, forth the Boy 
Went in a tumalt of o'erpowering joy, 
‘Fo view the gardens, and what more was found 
In the wide cirenit of that spacious ground, 
Till, with his thoughts bewilder’é, and oppress’d 
Wita too much fecling, he inclined to rest. 


Then in the park he sought its deepest shade, 
By trees more aged than the mansion made, 
‘That ages stood; and there unsecn a brook 
Ran not unhcurd, and thus our traveller spoke, — 
“Tam so happy, and have such delight, 

T cannot bear to sce another sight; 
It wearies one like work ;” and so, with deep 
Unconscious sigh—he laid him down to sleep. 


Thus he reclining slept, and, ob ! the joy 
That in his dreams possess'd the happy bey,— 
Composed of all he knew, and all he read, 
Heard, or conceived, the living and the dend, 


The Caliph Haroun, walking forth b 
To see young David and Goliah fight, 
Rose on his passive fancy—then appear’d 
The fleshless forms of beings scorn'd or feared 
By just or evil men—the banefal race 
OF spirits restless, borne from place to place: 
Rivers of blood from conquer'd armies ran, 

‘The flying steed wus by, the marble inan ; 

Then danced the fairies round their pignsy queen, 

And their feet twinkled on the dewy green, 

All in the moon-beam's glory. As they fled, 

The mountain loadstone rear'd its fata head, 

And drew the iron-bolted ships on shore, 

Where he distinetly heard the billows roar,— 

Mix'd with a living voice of Youngster, sleep 
no more, 

But haste to dinner.” 

The waking boy obey 


y night 





Starting from the ground, 
’d that welcome sound, 


He went and sat, with equal shame and pride, 
A welcome guest at Madam Johnson’s side. 
At his right hand was Mistress Kitty placed, 
And Lucy, maiden sly, the stripling faced, 
‘Then each the proper seat at table took — 
Grooin, butler, footman, 
For all their station and their office knew, 
Nor sat as rustics or the rabble do. 


The youth to exch the due attention paid, 
And hob-or-nobb'd with Lady Charlotte's maid; 
With much respeet’each other they address'd, 
And all enconraged their enchanted gruest. 

Wine, fruit, and swectmeats closed repast so long, 
And Mistress Flora sang an opera song. 


Such was the Day the happy Boy had spent, 
And forth delighted from the Hall he went : 
Bowing his thanks, he mounted on his steed, 
More kurgely fed than he was wont to feed ; 

And well for Peter that his pany knew 

From whence he came, the road he should pursue; 
For. the young rider had his mind 

From all around, distarb’d and disar 
Jn pleasing tumult, ina dream of bl 
Enjoy'd but seldom in 2 world like this 


But thou: 
For 








zh the pleasures of the day were past— 
lively pleasures are not form’d to lust,—~ 
QT 


laundress, coachman, cools ; | 4 





; The rooms so many, 


And though less vivid they became, less strong, 
Through life they lived, and were enjoy'd as longs 
So deep the iinpression of that happy Day, 

Nor tie nor cares could wear it all away $ 

Ev'n to the last, in his declining years, 

He told of all his glories, all his iears. 


How blithely forward in that morn he went, 
How blest the hours in that fair palace spent, 
How vast that Mansion, sure for monarch plann’d, 
and yet each so grand— 
Millions of books in one large hull were found, 
And glorious pictures every room around ; 

Beside that strangest of the wonders there, 
That house itself contain’d a house of prayer. 





He told of park and wood, of sun and shade, 
And how the lake below the lawn was made: 
He spoke of feasting such as never boy, 
Taught in his school, was fated to enjoy— 
Of ladies’ maids as ladies’ selves were dress’d, 
And her, his friend, distinguish’d from the rest, 
By grandeur in her look, and stute that she pos. 

sess'd. 

He pass'd not one; his grateful mind o’erflow’d 
With scenes of all he felt, and they bestow'd, 


He spake of every office, great or small, 
Within, without, and spake with praise of all— © 
So pass'd the happy Boy, that Day at Silford Hall. 


(*.* In the first draft of “Silford Hall" the conclusion 
is different: and we think it right to preserve the follow- 
ing verses in a note, us they appear to leave Hittle doubt 
that the story was in fact suggested by the Poet's recol» 
lection of his own boyish visits, when an apothecary's 
apprentice, to Chevely, a seat of the noble family with 
whom, in after-years, he was domesticated as Chaplain. 


Dream on, dear Roy! let pass a fow brief years, 
Replete wit bles, comforts, hopes, and fears, 
ectations, eforts wild and strong, 
halt find thy fond conjectures wrong, 
n rules ther: thine are dreams, 
thing to thee is what it seems: 
the surfaces of things, that pass 
e, colour’d by thy finey's a 
kien 1” What is true 
in that fair mansion comes not in thy view; 
And thou wonklet fecl a new and strange surprise, 
Shoul! ali within upon thy mind arise. 
the lords of all these glorious thinga 
premely! so they are,—like kingst 
Envy them not their lofty state, ny boy; 
‘They but poswess the things that you enjoy. 























“Na: 


but they're lords of all you see around=—— 
a bell, and men obey the sound; 

Ht # iotion with the hand or eye, 

their attendants at the signal fly.” 









Trae, my fair lad! put this is contract all, 
For James is paid to heed his Honour's call: 
Let wa: ase, aud lay the livery by, 


eras 
And Janes will heed no more thaa you or I. 
Service has lawful bound, and that heyond 
Ts no obedience—t is not in the bond, 
Footman, or groom, or intler, still he knows, 
So does his lord, the duty that he owes, 


Labourers, you say, are grieved with daily toil— 
True—but the sweater goes not with the soil; 
He can change places, change his way of life, 








‘Take new employments, —nay, can take a wife; 
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If he offend, he knows the law’s decree, 
Nor can his judge in his accuser sce ; 
And, more than afl the rest—or young or old, 
Usefal of useless, he cannot be sold : 

Sorrow and want may in his cot he found, 
But not a Stave can tive on British ground, 


Nor have the lords of all this wealth you sea, 
Their perfect freedom : few are truly free: 
Who rauk the highest find tbe cheek of fate, 
And Kings thetuselves are subject to their state. 








Riches, and all that we desire to 
Bind their possessors i a golden chain — 
"Tis kept in peril, and ‘tis lost with pain, 






And thon too, Boy ! wilt pass untieeding by 
Thy scenes that now delizht thine eager eye. 
Dream-on awhite! and there shall come a strange, 
And, couldst thon see it, am amazing change. 
Thon who wert late xo happy. and so proud, 

To be a scat with liveried nen allow'd 

And would not, dared not, in thy very 
The titles of their noble masters name— 
Titles that, scarcely known, upon thy tongue 
With tremulous and erring accent hung. 




















Ob! had they told thee, when thou sat'st with pride, 
And gratefinl joy, at Madam Johnson's side, 
And heard the lisping Flora, blue-eved mas, 
Bid thee he neither bashful nor ufraid, 
When Mrs. Jane thy burning blush bad raised, 
Because thy inodesty and sense she praised— 
Couldst thon have seen Chat in that place a room 
Should be thine own, thy house, thy hall, thy home, 
With leave to wander as thou wouldst, to lead 
Just as thy fancy was disposed to feed, 
‘To live with those who were go far ahave 
‘Thy reach, it secin’d to thee a crime to love, 
Or even aihnire them !~ Little didst thou know 
How near approach the lnfty and the low! 
Tn all we dare, and all we dare not nante, 
How much the.great and little are the same ! 








Well, thou hast tried it—thou hast closely seen 
‘What greatness has without it, and withiu ; 
Where naw the joyful expectation ?—fled ? 

‘The strong anticipating spirit ?—dead !) 





TALE IL. 





THE FAMILY OF LOV 





In a large town, a wealthy thriving place, 

‘Where hopes of gain excite an anxious race; 
Which dark dense wreaths of cloudy volumes cloak, 
And mark, for leagues around, the place of smoke ; 
Where fire to water fends its powerful aid, 

And stcam produces—strong ally to trade :— 
Arrived a Stranger, whom nv merchant knew, 
Nor could conjecture what he came to do: 

He came not there a fortune to amend, 

fe came not there a fortune made ta spend; 

His age not that which men in trade employ : 





The place not that where men their wealth enjoy ;! 


Yet there was something in his air that told 

OF competency gain’d, before the man was old. 
He brought no servants with him: those he sought 
Were soon his habits and his manners taught— 
His manners easy, civil, kind, and free ; 

His habits such as aged men’s will be; 

To self indulgent; wealthy men like him 

Plead for these failings—'t is their way, their whim. 





His frank good-humour, his untroubled air, 
His free address, and language bold but fair, 


Ee a ss ~ 

Soon made him friends—such fiends as ll may~ 
make, 

Who take the way that he was pleased to take. ~ 

He gave his dinners in a handsome style, 

And met his neighbours with a social smile; 

\"Phe wealthy all their casy friend approved, 

| Whom the more liberal for his bounty loved ; 

“And even the cautious and reserv'd began 

| To speak with kindness of the frank old man, 

| Who, though associate with the rich and grave, 

iLangh'd with the gay, and to the needy gave 

What need requires. At church a seat was shown, 

!That he was kindly ask'd to think his own: 

| Thither he went, and neither cold nor heat, 

Pains nor pretences, kept him from his seat, 

This to his credit in the town was told, 

: And ladies said, “’T is pity he is old: 

‘Yet, for his years, the Stranger moves like one 

Who, of his race, has no small part to run.” 

No envy he by ostentation raised, 

And all his hospitable table praised. 

His quict life censorious talk snppress'd, 

And numbers hail'd him as their welcome guest, 











‘Twas thought a man so mild, and bounteous 
too, 
A world of good within the town might do; 
To vote him honours, therefore, they inclined ; 
But these he sought not, and with thanks resign’d 
His days of business he declared were past, 
And he would wait in quiet for the last ; 
But for a dinner and a day of mirth 
He was the readiest being upon earth, 


i 


Men call'd him Captain, and they found the name 
Ry him accepted without pride or shame, 
Not in the Navy—that did not appear: 
Not in the Army—that at least was clear— 
* But as he speaks of sca-affuirs, he made, 
No doubt, his fortune in the way of trade ; 
He might, perhaps, an India-ship command— 
We'll call hin Captain, now he comes to land.” 








The Stranger much of various life had seen, 
Been poor, been rich, and in the state between ; 
| Had much of kindness met, and much deceit, 
‘And all that man who deals with men must meet. 
Not inuch he read ; but from his youth had thought, 
And been by care and observation tanght: 
“Tis thus a man his own opinions makes; 
He holds that fast, which he with trouble takes: 
While one whose notions all from books arise, 
Upon his authors, not himself, relies— 
A borrow’d wisdom this, that does not make us 

wise. 












Tnured to scenes, where wealth and. place com. 
mand . 

: Th’ observant eye, and the obedient hard, 

A tory-spirit his—he ever paid. « 

Obedience due, and Jook'd to be obey’d.. 

“Man upon man depends, ang, break the chain, 

He soon returns to savage life again ; 

As of fair virgins dancing in a round, 

Each binds another, and herself is bound, 

On either hand a social tribe he sees, 

By those assisted, and assisting these; 








“* While to the general welfare all belong, 
The hikh in power, the low in number strong.” 
2 


| But for the Church he had abounding zeal. 
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Such ‘was the Stranger’s creed—if not profound, 
He judged it useful, und proclaim’d it sound ; 
And,many liked it: invitations went 
To Captain Elliot, and from him were sent— 
These last so often, that his friends confess’d, 

The Captain's cook had not a place of rest. 

Still were they something at a loss to guess 

What his profession was from his address; 

for much he knew, and too correct was he 

For a man train’d and nurtured on the sea; 

Yet well he knew the seaman’s words and ways,— 
Seaman’s his look, and nautical hia phrase : 

In fact, all ended just where they began, 

With many a doubt of this amphibious man. 


Though kind to all, he look’d with special grace 
On a few members of an ancient race, 
Long known, and well respected in the place; 
Dyson their name; but how regard for these 
Rose in his mind, or why they seem'd to please, 
Or by what ways, what virtues—not a cause 
Can we assign, for Fancy has no laws; 
But, as the Captain show’d them such respect, 
We will not treat the Dysons with neglect. 


Their father dicd while yet engaged by trade 
To make a fortune, that was never made, 
swt to his children taught; for he would say 
“TT ptace them—ull I can—in Fortune’s way.” 


James was his first-born; when his father died, 
He, in their large domain, the place supplied, 
And found, as to the Dysons all appear’d, 
Affairs less gloomy than their sire had fear'd ; 
But then if rich or poor, all now agree 
Frugal and careful, James must wealthy be : 
And wealth in wedleck sought, he married soon, 
And ruled his Lady from the honey-moon : 
Nor shall we wonder; for, his house beside, 
He had a sturdy multitude to guide; 
Who now his spirit vex'd, and now his temper 
tried ; 
Men who by labours live, and, day by day, 
Work, weave, and spin their active lives away: 
Like bees industrious, they for others strive, 
With, now and then, some murmuring in the hive. 


James was a churchman—'twas his pride and 
boast ; 
Loyal his heart, and “ Church and King” his toast ; 
He for Religion might not warmly feel, 


Yet no dissenting sect would he condemn, 
“ They’re naught to us,” said he, “ nor we to them $ 
*T is innovation of our own I hate, 
Whims and inventions of a modern date. 


Why send you Bibles all the world about, 
That men may read amiss, and learn to doubt? 
setny teach the children of the poor to read, 
That a new race of doubters-may succeed ? 
Now can you scarcely rule the stubborn crew, 
And what if they should know as much as you? 





Will a man labour when to learning bred, 

Or use his hands who can employ his head ? 
Will he a clerk or master’s self obey, 

Who thinks himself as well inform'd as they 7” 


These were his favourite subjects — these he 
chose, 
And where he ruled no creature durst oppose. 


“We're rich,” quoth James; “but if we thus 
proceed, 

And give to all, we shall be poor indeed: 
In war we subsidise the world—in peace 
We christianise—our bounties never cease : 
We learn each stranger’s tongue, that they with ease 
May read translated Scriptures, if they ‘please ; 
We buy them presses, print them books, and then 
Pay and export poor learned, pious men; 
Vainly we strive a fortune now to get, 
So tax’d by private claims, and public debt.” 


Still he proceeds—* You make your prisons light, 
Airy and clean, your robbers to invite ; 
And in such ways your pity show to vice, 
That you the rogues encourage, and entice.” 


For lenient measures James had no regard— 
“ Hardship,” he suid, * must work upon the hard ; 
Labour and chains such desperate men require ; 
To soften iron you must use the fire.” 


Active himself, he Jabour’d to express, 
In his strong words, his scorn of idleness ; 
From him in vain the beggar sought relief— 
“ Who will not labour is an idle thief, 
Stealing from those who will;” he knew not how 
For the untaught and ill-taught to allow, 
Children of want and vice, inured to ill, 
Unchain’d the passions, and uncurb’d the will. 


Alas! he look’d but to his own affairs, 
Or to the rivals in his trade, and theirs : 
Knew not the thousands who must all be fed, 
Yet ne’er were taught to earn their daily bread; 
Whom crimes, misfortunes, errors only teach, 
To seek their food where’er within their reach, 
Who for their parents’ sins, or for their own, 
Are now as vagrants, wanderers, beggars known, 
Honted and hunting through the world, to share 
Alms and contempt, and shame and scorn to bear; 
Whom Law condemns, and Justice, with a sigh, 
Pursuing, shakes her sword and passes by.— 
If to the prison we should these commit, 
They for the gallows will be render’d fit. 


But James had virtues—was esteem’d as one 
Whom men look’d up to, and relied upon, 
Kind to his equals, sovial when they met— 
If out of spirits, always out of debt; 
True to his promise, he a lie disdain’d, 
And e’en when tempted in his trade, refrain'd; 
Frugal he was, and loved the cash to spare, 
Gain’d by much skill, and nursed by constant care; 
Yet liked the so board, and when he spoke, 
Some hail’d his wisdom, some enjoy'd his joke. 
To him a Brother look’d as one to whom, 
Tf fortune frown’d, he might in trouble come; 
His Sisters view'd the important man with awe, 
As if a parent in his place they saw - 
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All lived in Love; none sought their private ends ; 
The Dysons were a Family of Friends. 


His brother David was a studious boy, 
Yet could his sports as well as books enjoy. 
F’en when a boy, he was not quickly read, 
If by the heart you judged him, or the head. 
His father thought he was decreed to shine, 
And be in time an eminent Divine; 
But if he ever to the Church inclined, 
It is too certain that he changed his mind. 
He spoke of scruples, but who knew hii best 
Affirm’d, no scruples broke on Duvid’s rest. 
Physic and Law were each in turn proposed, 
He weigh’d them nicely, and with Physic closed. 


He had a serious air, a smooth address, 
And a firm spirit that ensured success, 
He watch’d his brethren of the time, how they 
Rose into fame, that he might choose his way. 


Some, he observed, a kind of roughness used, 
And now their patients banter'd, now abused : 
The awe-struck people were at once dismay’d, 
Asif they begg’d the advice for which they paid. 


There are who hold that no disease is slight, 
Who magnify the foe with whom they fight. 
The sick was told that his was that disease 
But rarely known on mortal frame to seize ; 
Which only skill profound, and full command 
Of all the powers in nature could withstand, 
Then, if he lived, what fame the conquest gave ! 
And if he died No human power could save !” 





Mere fortune somctimes, and a lucky case, 
Will make a man the idol of a place— 
Who last, advice to some fair duchess gave, 
Or snatch’d a widow's darling from the grave, 
Him first she honours of the lucky tribe, 
Fills him with praise, and wooes him to prescribe. ! 
In his own chariot soon he rattles on, 
And half believes the lies that built him one. 


But not of these was David: care and pain, 
And studious toil prepared his way to gain. 
At first observed, then trusted, he became 
At length respected, and acquired a name. 
Keen, close, attentive, he could read mankind, 
The feeble body, and the failing mind ; 

And if hia heart remain’d antouch’d, his eyes, 
His air, and tone, with all could sympathise. 


This brought him fees, and not a man was he 
In weak compassion to refuse a fee. 
Yet though the Doctor’s purse was well supplied, 
Though paticnts came, and fees were multiplied, 
Some secret drain, that none presumed to know, 
And few e’en guess’d, for ever kept it low. 
Some of a patient spake, a tender fair, 
Of whom the doctor took peculiar care, 
But not a fee: he rather largely gave, 
Nor spared himself, ’t was said, this gentle friend: 

te save. 

Her case consumptive, with perpetual need 
Still to be fed, and still desire to feed 
An eager craving, scldom known to cease, 
And gold alone brought temporary peace.— 





So, rich he was not; James some fear express'd, ~ 
Dear Doctor David would be yet distress’d} 
For if now poor, when so repaid his kill, 

What fate were his, if he himself were ill! 


- 


In his religion, Doctor Dyson sought . 
To teach himself—* A man should net be taught, 
Should not, by forms or erceds, his mind debase, 
That keep in awe an unreflecting race.” 
He heeded not what Clarke and Paley say, 
But thought himself as good a judge as they ; 
Yet to the Church profess’d himseif a friend, 
And would the rector for his hour attend; 
Nay, praise the learn’d discourse, and learnedly 

defend. . 

For since the common herd of men are blind, 
He judged it right that guides should be assign’d ; 
And that the few who could themselves direct 
Should treat those guides with honour and respect. 
He was from ail contracted notions freed, 
But gave his Brother credit for his creed ; 
And if in smaller matters he indulged, 
"T’ was well, so long as they were not divulged. 


Of was the spirit of the Doctor tried, 
When his grave Sister wish’d to be his guide. 
She told him, “ all his real friends were grieved 
To hear it said, how little he believed : 
Of all who bore the name she never knew 
One to his pastor or his church untrue ; 
All have the truth with mutual zeal profess’d, 
And why, dear Doctor, differ from the rest?” 


“'T is my hard fate,” with serious looks replied 
The man of doubt, “ to err with such a guide.” 
“Then why not turn from such a painful state?”-~ 
‘The doubting man replied, “ It is my fate.” 


Strong in her zeal, by texts and reasons back’d, 
In his grave mood the Doctor she attack’d : 
Cull'd words frorn Scripture to announce his doom, 
And bade him “ think of dreadful things to come.” 


“Tf such,” he answer'd, “be that state untried, 
In peace, dear Martha, let me here abide ; 
Forbear to insult a man whose fate is known, 
And leave to Heaven a matter all his own.” | 


In the same cause the Merchant, too, would 
strive ; 
He ask'd, “ Did ever unbeliever thrive ? 
Had he respect? could he a fortune make? 
And why not then such impious men forsake ?” 


“Thanks, my dear James, and be assured I feel, 
If not your reason, yet at least your zeal; 
And when those wicked thoughts, that keep me 
poor, 
And bar respect, assail me as before 
With force combined, you'll drive the fiend away, 
For you shall reason, James, and Martha pray.” 


But though the Doctor could reply with ease, 
To all such trivial arguments as these,— 
Though he could reason, or at least deride, 
There was a power that would not be defied ; 

A closer reasoner, whom he could not shun, 
Could not refute, from whom he could not run; 
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For Conscience lived within; she slept, tis tree, 

But when she waked, her pangs awaken’d too. 
“She bade him think ; and as he thought, a sigh 

Of deep remorse precluded all reply. 

No soft insulting smile, no bitter jest, 

Could this commanding power of strength divest, 

But with reluctant fear her terrors he confess’d. 

His weak advisers he could scorn or slight, 

But not their cause ; for, in their folly’s spite, 

‘They took the wiser part, and chose their way 

atight. 


Such was the Doctor, upon whom for aid 
Had some good ladies call’d, but were afraid— 
afraid of one who, if report were just, 
The arm of flesh, and that alone would trust. 
But these were few—the many took no care 
Of what they judged to be his own affair: 
And if be them from their diseases freed, 
They neither cared nor thought about his creed : 
They said his merits would for much atone, 
And only wonder’d that he lived alone. 


The widow'd Sister near the Merchant dwelt, 
And her late loss with lingering sorrow felt, 
Small was her jointure, and o'er this she sigh’d, 
That to her heart its bounteous wish denied, 
Which yet all common wants, but not her all, 

supplied, 
Sorrows like showers descend, and as the heart 
For them prepares, they good or ill impart ; 
Some on the mind, as on the ocean rain, 
Fall and disturb, but soon are fost again— 
Some, as to fertile lands, a boon bestow, 
And seed, that else had perish’d, tive and grow; 
Some fall on barren soil, and thence proceed 
The idle blossom, and the useless weed; 
But how her griefs the Widow’s heart impress'd, 
Must from the tenor of her life be guess’d. 


Rigid she was, persisting in her grief, 
Fond of complaint, and adverse to relief. 
In her religion she was all severe, 
And as she was, was anxious to appear. 
‘When sorrow died, restraint ueurp’d the place, 
And sate in solemn state upon her face, 
Reading she loved not, nor would deign to waste 
Her precious time on trifling works of taste; 
Though what she did with all that precious time 
We know not, but to waste it was a crime— 
As oft she said, when with a serious friend 
She spent the hours as duty bids us spend; 
To read g novel was a kind of sin— 
Albeit once Clarissa took her in; 
And now of late she heard with much surprise, 
Novels there were that made a compromise 
Betwixt amusement and religion ; these 
Might charm the worldly, whom the stories please, 
And please the serious, whom the sense would 

charm, 

And thus indalging, be secured from harm— 
A happy thought, when from the foe we take 
His arms, and use them for religion’s sake. 


+_ Her Bible she perused by day, by night; 
At was her task—she said "t was her delight; 
Found in her room, her chamber, and her pew, 


For ever studied, yet for ever new— 
3Q 


All must be new that we cannot retain, 
And new we find it when we read again. 


The hardest texts she could with ease expound, 
And meaning for the most mysterious found, 
Knew which of dubious senses to prefer : 

The want of Greck was not a want in her ;— 
Instinctive light no aid from Hebrew needs— 
But fall conviction without study breeds; 

O'cr mortal powers by inborn strength prevails, 
Where Reason trembles, and where Learning fails. 


To the Church strictly from her childhood bred, 
She now her zeal with party-spirit fed : 
For brother James she lively hopes express’d, 
But for the Doctor's safety felt distress'd ; 
And her light Sister, poor, and deaf, and blind, 
Fill’d her with fears of most tremendous kind. 
But David mock'd her for the pains she took, 
And Fanny gave resentment for rebuke ; 
While James approved the zeal, and praised the 

call, 

“That brought,” he said, “a blessing on them all: 
Goodness like this to all the House extends, 
For were they not a Family of Friends ?” 


Their sister Frances, though her prime was past, 
Had beauty stjll—nay, beauty form’d to last; 
°T was not the lily and the rose combined, 
Nor must we say the beauty of the mind; 
But feature, form, and that engaging air, 
That lives when ladies are no longer fair. 
Lovers she had, and she remember'd yet, 
For who the glories of their reign forget? 
Some she rejected in her maiden pride, 

And some in maiden hesitation tried, 
Unwilling to renounce, unable to decide. 
One lost, another would her grace implore, 
‘Till all were lost, and lovers came no more: 
Nor had she that, in beauty’s failing state, 
Which will recall a lover, or create; 

Hers was the slender portion that supplied 
Her real wants, but all beyond denied. 


When Fanny Dyson reach'd her fortieth year, 
She would no more of love or lovers hear; 
Bat one dear Friend she chose, her guide, her stay ; 
And to each other all the world were they ; 
For ail the world had grown to them unkind, 
One sex censorious, and the other blind. 
The Friend of Frances longer time had known 
|‘The world’s deceits, and from its follies flown. 
With her dear Friend, life’s sober joys to share 
Was all that now became her wish and care. 
They walk’d together, they conversed and read, 
And tender tears for well-feign’d sorrows shed : 
And were so happy in their quiet lives, 
They pitied sighing maids, and weeping wives. 


But Fortune to our state such change imparts, 
That Pity stays not long in human hearts; 
‘When sad for others’ woes our hearts are grown, 
This soon gives place to sorrows of our own, 


There was among our guardian Volunteers 
A Major Bright—he reckon'd fifty years : 
A reading man of peace, but call’d to take 
His sword and musket for his country’s sake 
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Not to go forth and fight, but here to stay, 
Tavaders, should they come, to chase or slay. 


Him had the elder Lady long admired, 
Ag one from vain and trivial things retired ; 
With him conversed; but to a Friend so dear, 
Gave not that pleasure—Why ? is not so clear ; 
But chance effected this: the Major now 
Gave both the time his duties would allow ; 
Ia walks, in visits, when abroad, at home, 
The friendly Major would to either come. 
He never spoke—for he was not a boy— 
Of ladies’ charms, or lover's grief and joy. 
All his discourses were of serious kind, 
The heart they touch’d not, but they fill’d the mind. 
Yet—oh, the pity ! from this grave good man 
The cause of coolness in the Friends began. 
The sage Sophronia—that the chosen name— 
Now more polite, and more estranged became. 
She could but feel that she had longer known 
This valued friond—he was indeed her own; 
But Frances Dyson, to confess the truth, 
Had more of sofiness—yes, and more of youth ; 
And though he said such things had ceased to 

please, 

The worthy Major was not blind to these + 
§o without thought, without intent, he paid 
More frequent visits to the younger Maid. 


Such the offence; and though the Major tried 
To tie again the knot he thus untied, 
His utmost efforts no kind looks repaid,— 
He moved no more the inexorable maid. 
The Friends too parted, and the elder told 
Tales of false hearts, and friendships waxing cold ; 
And wonder’d what a man of sense could see 
Tn the light airs of wither’d vanity. 


°T is said that Franecs now the world reviews, 
Unwilling all the little left to lose ; 
She and the Major on the walks are seen, 
And all the world is wondering what they mean, 


Such were the four whom Captain Elliot drew 
To his own board, as the selected few. 
For why? they seem’d cach other to approve, 
And call’d themselves a Family of Love. 


These were not all: there was a youth beside, 
Left to his uncles when his parents died : 
A Girl, their sister, by a Boy was led 
To Scotland, where a boy and girl may wed— 
And they returned to seek for pardon, peace, and 

bread. 

Five years they lived to labour, weep, and pray, 
When Death, in Mercy, took them both away. 


Uneles and aunts received this lively child, 
Grieved at his fate, and at his follies smiled ; 
But when the child to hoy’s estate grew on, 
The smile was vanish'd, and the pity gone. 
Slight was the burden, but in time increased, 
Until at length both love and pity ceased. 
Then Tom was idle ; he would find his way 
‘To his aunt's stores, and make her sweets his prey : 
By uncle Doctor on’ a message sent, 
He stopp’d to play, and lost it as he went. 





=, 

His grave aunt Martha, with a frown austere, 

And a rough hand, produced a transient ferr ; 

But Tom, to whom his rude companions taught --~ 

Language as rude, vindictive measures sought ; 

He used such words, that when she wish’d to gpeak 

Of his offence, she had her words to Scek. 

The little wretch had call’d her—'t was a shame 

To think such thought, and more to name such 
name. 


Thus fed and beaten, Tom was taught to pray 
For his true friends : “ but who,” said he, are they?” 
By nature kind, when kindly used, the Boy 
Hail’d the strange good with tears of love and joy; 
But, roughly used, he felt his bosom burn 2 
With wrath he dared not on his uncles turn ; 

So with indignant spirit, still and strong, 
He nursed the vengeance, and endured the wrong. 


To a cheap school, far north, the boy was sent: 
Without a tear of love or grief he went; 
Where, doom'd to fast and study, fight and play, 
He staid five years, and wish’d five more to stay. 
He loved oer plains to run, up hills to climb, 
Without a thought of kindred, home, or time; 
Till from the cabin of a coasting hoy, 

Landed at last the thin and freckled boy, 

With sharp keen eye, but pale and hollow cheek, 
All made more sad from sickness of a week. 
His aunts and uncles felt—-nor strove to hide 
From the poor boy, their pity and their pride: 
He had been taught that he had not a friend, 
Save these on earth, on whom he might depend ; 
And such dependence upon these he had, 

As made him sometimes desperate, always ead. 


“ Awkward and weak, where can the lad be 

placed, 

And we not troubled, censured, or disgraced ? 

Do, Brother James, th’ unhappy boy enrol 

Among your set: you only can control.” 

James sigh’d, and Thomas to the Factory went, 

Who there his days in sundry duties spent. 

He ran, he wrought, he wrote—to read or play 

He had no time, nor much to feed or pray. 

What pass’d without he heard not—or he heard 

Without concern, what he nor wish’d nor fear’d 5 

‘Told of the Captain and his wealth, he sigh'd, 

And said, “ how well his table is supplied :” 

But with the sigh it caused the sorrow fled; 

He was not feasted, but he must be fed, 

And he could sleep full sound, though not full soft 
his bed. 


But still, ambitious thonghts his mind possess’d, 
And dreams of joy broke in upon his rest. 
Improved in person, and enlarged in mind, 

The good he found not he could hope to find. 
Though now enslaved, he hail’d the approaching 


day 
When he should break his chains and flee away. 


Such were the Dysons: they were first of those 
Whom Captain Elliot as companions chose ; 
Them he invited, and the more approved, 

As it appear’d that each the other loved. 
Proud of their brothers were the sister pair, 
And if not proud, yet kind the brothers were. 


eon 
This pleased the Captai 
Or befhad loved, such kindred of his own: 
“Them -1e invited, save the Orphan lad, 

Whose nume was not the one his Uncles had; 
No Dyson b>, nor with the party eame— 

‘The worthy Captain never heard his name; 
Uneles and Aunts forbore to name the boy, 

For then, of course, must follow his employ. 
‘Though all were silent, as with oue consent, 
None told another what his silence meant, 

What hers; but each suppress'd the useless truth, 
And not a word was mention’d of the youth. 





Familiar grown, the Dysons saw their host, 
With none beside them: it became their boast, 
Their pride, their pleasure; but to some it seem’d 

Beyond the worth their talents were estecm'd. 
‘his wrought no change within the Captain’s mind; 
To all men courteous, he to them was kind. 





One day with these he sat, and only these, 
Ina fight hamour, talking at his ease ; 
Familiar grown, he was disposed to tell 
Of times long past, and what in them befell— 
Not of his lite their wonder to attract, 
But the choice tale, or insulated fact. 
Then, as it seem'd, he had acquired a right 
‘To hear what they could from their stores recite. 
‘Their lives, they said, were all of common kind; 
He could no pleasure in such trifles find. 





They had an uncle—tis their father’s tale— 
Who in all seas had gone where ship can sail, 
Who in all lands had been where men ean live ; 
“ He could indced some strange relations give, 
And many a bold adventure ; but in vain 
We look for him; he comes not home again.” 


“ And is it so? why then, if so it be,” 
Said Captain Elliot, “ you must look to me: 
“1 knew John Dyson"——Instunt every one 
Was moved to wonder—* knew iny Uncle John! 
Can he be rich? be childless? he is old, 
‘That is most certain—What! cun more be told? 
Will he return, who has so long been gone, 
And lost tous? Oh! what of Uncle John 2 


This was aside: their unobservant friend 
Seem’d on their thoughts but little to attend 5 
A truvelicr speaking, he was more inclined 
To tell bis story than their thoughts to find. 


“ Although, my Friends, E love you well, "tis 

true, 

‘T was your relation turn’d my mind to you; 

For we were friends of old, and friends like us are 
few ; 

And though from dearest friends a man will hide 

His private vices in his native pride, 

Yct such our friendship from its early rise, 

We no reserve admitted, no disguise ; 

But ‘tis the story of my friend I tell, 

And to all others let me bid farewell. 


Take cach your glass, and you shall hear how 
John, 
My old companion, through the world has gone ; 
T can describe him to the very life, 
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|__“ Wife! whisper’d all ; “ then what his life to as, 
:His ways and ventures if he ventured thus?” 
This, too, apart; yet were they all intent, 

And, gravely listening, sigh‘d with one consent. 








“ My friend, your Uncle, was design’d for trade, 
To make a fortune as his father made ; 
But carly he perceived the house dcclined, 
And his domestic views ut once resign’d ; 
While stout of heart, with life in every limb, 
He would to sea, and either sink or swim. 
No one forbad; his father shook his hand, 
Within it leaving what he could command. 


He left his home, but I will not relate 
What storms he braved, and how he bore his fate, 
Till his brave frigate was a Spanish prize, 
And prison walls received his first-born sighs, 
Sighs for the freedom that an English boy, 
Or English man, is eager to enjoy. 





Exchanged, he breathed in freedom, and aboard 
An English ship, he found his peace restored ; 
War raged around, euch British tar was press'd 
‘Yo serve his king, and John among the rest ; 

Oft had he fought and bled, and 't was his fate 

In that same ship to grow to man’s estate. 

Again 't was war: of France a ship appear'd 

Of greater force, but neither shunn’d or fear’d; 

‘T was in the Indian Sea, the land was nigh, 

When all prepared to fight, and some to die ; 

Man after man was in the ocean thrown, 

Limb after limb was to the surgeon shown, 

And John at length, poor John! held forth his 
own.— 


A tedious case—the battle ceased with day, 
And in the night the foe had slipp’d away. 
Of many wounded were a part convey’d 
To land, and he among the number laid ; 
Poor, suffering, friendless, who shall now impart 
Life to his hope, or comfort to his heart ? 
A kind good priest among the English there 
Selected him as his peculiar care ; 
And, when recover'd, to a powerful friend 
Was pleased the lad he loved to recommend ; 
Who read your Uncle’s mind, and, pleased to read, 
Placed him where talents wilt in time succeed. 


I will not tease you with details of trade, 
But say he there a decent fortune made,— 
Not such as gave him, if return'd, to buy 
A Duke's estate, or principality, 

But a fair fortune : years of peace he knew, 
That were so happy, and that scem'd o few. 


Then came a cloud; for who on earth has seem 
A changcless fortune, and a life serene ? 
Ah! then how joyous were the hours we spent ! 
But joy is restless, joy is not content. 


There one resided, who, to serve his friend, 
Was pleased a gay fair lady to commend ; 
Was pleased {’ invite the happy man to dine, 
And introduced the subject o'er their wine ; 





Him and his ways, his ventures, and his wife.” 


Was pleased the ludy his good friend should knew 
And as a secret his regard would show. 
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A modest man lacks courage ; but, thus train’d, 
Your Uncle sought her favour and obtain’d: 
To me he spake, enraptured with her face, 
Her ange? smile, her unatfected grace ; 
Her fortu null indeed; but ‘curse the pelf, 
She is a glorious fortune in herself! 
‘Johan! answer'd J, ‘ friend John, to be sincere, 
These are fine things, but may be bought too dear. 
You are no stripling, and, it mast he said, 
Have not the form that charms a youthful maid. 
What you possess, and what you leave behind, 
When you depart, may captivate her mind ; 
And I suspect she will rejoice ut heart, 
Your will once made, if you should soon depart.” 





Long our debate, and much we disagreed ; 
*You need no wife,’ 1 said,—said he, ‘I need ; 
I want a house, I want in all 1 see 
To take an interest; what is mine to me?” 
So spake the man, who to his word was just, 
And took the words of others upon trust. 
He could not think that friend in power so high, 
So much estcem’d, could like a villain lie ; 
Nor, till the knot, the fatal knot was tied, 
Had urged his wedding a dishonour’d bride. 
The man he challenged, for his heart was rent 
With rage and grief, and was to prison sent; 
For men in power—and this, alas! was onc— 
Revenge on all, the wrongs themselves have done ; 
And he whose spirit bends not to the blow 
The tyrants strike, shall no forgiveness know, 
For ’t iy to slaves alone that tyrants fayour show. 








This cost him much ; but that he did not heed; 
The lady died, and my poor friend was freed. 
‘ Enough of ladies !" then said he, and smiled ; 
‘I've now no longings for a ncighbour’s child.’ 
So patient he return’d, and not in vain, 
‘To his late duties, and grew rich again. 
He was no miser ; but the man who takes 
Care to be rich, will love the gain he makes: 
Pursuing wealth, he soon forgot his woes, 
No acts of his were bars to his repose. 


Now John was rich, and old and weary grown, 
Talk'd of the country that he calls his own, 
And talk'd to me; for now, in fact, began 
‘My better knowledge of the real man. 
Though long estranged, he felt a strong desire, 
That made him for his former friends inquire ; 
What Dysons yet remain’d, he long’d to know, 
And doubtless meant some proofs of love to show. 
His purpose known, our native land [ sought, 
And with the wishes of my Friend am fraught.” 


Fix'd were all eyes, suspense each bosom shook, 
And expectation hung on every look. 


“*Go to my kindred, seek them all around, 
Find all you can, and tell me all that’s found; 
Seck them if prosperous, seck them in distress, 
Hear what they need, know what they ail possess ; 
What minds, what hearts they-have, how good 

they are, 
How far from goodness—speak, and no one spare, 
And no one slander: let me clearly sce 
What is in them, and what remains for me.’ 


Such is my charge, and haply I shalt send 
Tidings of joy and comtort to my Friend. ’ 
!Oit would he say, ‘If of our race survive | 
Some two or three, to keep the name alive,* 

I will not ask if rich or great they b = 
But if they live in love, like you and me? 


°T was not my purpose yet awhile to speaks 
| As I have spoken; but why further seek ? 
‘All that I heard Lin my heart approve ; 

| You are indeed a Family of Lov 
And «ny old friend were happy in the sight 
[OF those, of whom I shail such tidings write.” 








The Captain wrote not: he perhaps was slow, 
Perhaps he wish’d a little more to know. 

He wrote not yct, and while he thus delay’d, 
Frances alone an early visit paid. 

‘The maiden Lady braved the morning cold, 

To tell her Friend what duty bade be told, 

Yet not abruptly—she has first to say, 

“ How cold the morning, but bow fine the day !— 
I fear you slept but ill, we kept you long, 

' You made us all so happy, but *twas wrong—- 
;So entertain’d, no wonder we forgot 

Uow the time pass'd; I fear me you did not.” 


Tn this fair way the Lady seldom fail’d 
To steer her course, still sounding as she sail’d, 


“Dear Captain Elliot, how your Friends you 
read! 
We are a loving Family indeed ; 
Left in the world each other's aid to be, 
And join to raise a fallen family. 
Oh! little thought we there was one so near, 
And one so distant, to us all so dear: 
All, all alike ; he cannot know, dear man! 
Who needs him most, as one among us can— 
One who cin all our wants distinetly view, 
And tell him fairly what were just to do: 
But you, dear Captain Elliot, as his friend, 
As ours, no doubt, will your assistance lend. 
Not for the world would I my Brothers blame; 
Good men they are: "t was not for that I came. 
No! did they guess what shifts I make, the grief 
That I sustain, they ’d fly to my relief; 
Bot I am proud as poor; I cannot plead 
My cause with them, nor show how much I need; 
But to my Unelc's' Friend it is no shame, 
Nor have I fear to seein the thing I am; 
My humble pittance life’s mere need supplies, 
Bat all indulgence, all beyond denics, 
Laid no pauper, I myself am poor, 
I cannot help the beggar at my door. 
I from my scanty table send no meat; 
Cook’d and recook’d is every joint I eat. 
: At Church a sermon begs our help,—I stop 
And drop a tear; nought else have I to drop; 
But pass the outstreteh’d plate with sorrow by, 
And my sad heart this kind relief deny. 
My dress—I strive with alt my maiden skill 
‘To make it pass, but ‘tis disgraceful still ; 
'¥ct from all others T my wants conceal, 
Oh! Captain Elliot, there are few that feel! 
But did that rich and worthy Uncle know 
What you, dear Sir, will in your kindness show, 
He would his friendly aid with generous hand be- 
stow. 7 
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Good men 
raised 
Far athve want—the Power that gave be praised! 
My Sipter’s jointure, if not ample, gives 
Allee yee who us a lady lives; 
But'l, dnuided, may through all my years 
Endure these ills—forgive these foolish tears. 


N ay 
my Brothers both, and both arei 


Once, my dear Sir—I then was young and gay, 
And men would talk—but I have had my day: 
Now all E wish is so to live, that men 
May not despise me whom they flatter’d then. 

If you, kind Sir——" 

Thus far the Captain heard, 
Nor save by sign or look had interfered ; 
But now he spoke ; to all she said agreed, 
And she conceived it useless to proceed, 
Something he promised, and the lady went 
Halt:pleased away, yet wondering what he meant;! 
Polite he was and Kind, but she could trace 
A smile, or something like it, in his face; 
“P was not a look that gave her joy or pain— 
She tried to read it, but she tried in vain. 


Then call'd the Doctor—'t was his usual way— 
To ask “ How fares my worthy friend to-day 2” 
To feet his pulse, and as a friend to give 
Unfee’d advice how such a man should live ; 

And thus, digressing, he could soon contrive, 
At his own purpose smoothly to arrive. 





“My brother ! yes, he lives without a care, 
And, though he needs not, yet he loves to spare: 
James I respect, and yet it must be told, 

His speech is friendly, but his heart is cold. 

His smile assumed has not the real glow 

OF love !-~a sunbeam shining on the snow. 

Children he has; but are they causes why 

He should our pleas resist, our claims deny? 

Our Father left the means by which he thrives, 

While we are labouring to support our lives. 

We, necd I say? my widow’d sister lives 

On a large jointure; nay, she largely gives ;— 

And Fanny sighs—for gold docs Fanny sigh? 

Or wants she that which money cannot buy-- 

Youth and young hopes ?—Ah! could my kindred 
share 

The liberal mind's distress, and daily care, 

The painful toil to gain the petty fec, 

They 'd bless their stars, and join to pity me. 

Hard is his fate, who would, with eager joy, 

To save mankind his every power employ ; 

Yet in his walk unnumber'd insults meets, 

And gains ‘mid scorn the food that chokes him as 
he eats. 





‘That he has more to spend and more to spare, 


The Doctor thus—the Captain grave and kind, 


| To the sad tale with serious looks Inclined, 
| And promise made to keep th’ important speech in 


mind. 


James and the widow, how is yet unknown, 


Heard of these visits, and would make their own. 


All was not fair, they judged, and both agreed 


To their good Friend together to proceed. 


Forth then they went to see him, and persuade— 


As warm a pair as ever Anger made. 
The Widow lady must the speaker be : 
So James agreed ; for words at will had she; 


And then her Brother, if she necded proof, 


Should add, “ ’Tis truth :"—it was for him enough. 


“Oh! Sir, it grieves me”—for we need not dwell 


On introduction : all was kind and well— 
“Oh! Sir, it grieves, it shocks us both to hear 

| What has, with selfish purpose gain’d your ear 
|Our very flesh and blood, and, as you know, how 


dear. 
Doubtless they came your noble mind t? impress 
With strange descriptions of their own distress; 
But I would to the Doctor's face declare, 


With all his craft, than we with all our care. 


And for our Sister, all she has she spends 
Upon herself; herself alone befriends. 
She has the portion that our Father left, 
While me of mine a carcless wretch bereft, 


Save a small part; yet 1 could joyful live, 


Had I my mite—the widow's mite—to give. 
For this she cares not; Frances does not know 
Their heartfelt joy, who largely can bestow. 
You, Captain Elliot, feel the pure delight, 


That our kind acts in tender hearts excite, 


When to the poor we can our alms extend, 
And make the Father of all Good our friend ; 
And, I repeat, I could with pleasure live, 
Had I my mite—the widow's mite—to give. 


We speak not thus, dear Sir, with vile intent, 


Our nearest friends to wrong or circumvent; 


Bat that our Uncle, worthy man! should know 
How best his wealth, Heaven's blessing, to bestow ; 
What widows need, and chiefly those who feel 
For all the sufferings which they cannot heal ; 


And men in trade, with numbers in their pay, 


Who must be ready for the reckoning-day, 


Or gain or lose !"— 


—* Thank Heaven,” said James, “ as yet 


I've not been troubled by a dun or debt.” , 


—The Widow sigh’d, convinced that men so weak 


Oh! Captain Elliot, you who know mankind, 
With all the anguish of the feeling mind, 
Bear to our kind relation these the woes 
That e’cn to you ’tis misery to disclose. 

You can describe what I but faintly trace— 
A man of learning cannot bear disgrace ; 
Refinement sharpens woes that wants create, 


And ‘tis fresh grief such grievous things to state ;|To 


Yet those so near me let inc not reprove— 
I love them well, and they deserve my love : 
But want they know not—Oh! that E could say 
Tam in this as ignorant as they.” 

30 * 2U 


Will ever hurt the cause for which they speak; 
However tempted to deceive, still they 

Are ever blundering to the broad high-way 

Of very truth :—But Martha pass'd it by 

With a slight frown, and half-distinguish'd sigh— 


“Say to our Unele, sir, how much I long 


sce him sit his kindred race among : 


To hear his brave exploits, to nurse his age, 
And cheer him in his evening’s pilgrimage } 
How were I blest to guide him in the way 
Where the religious poor in secret pray. 
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To be the humble means by which his heart 
And liberal hand might peace and joy impart! 
But now, farewell !"—and slowly, sofily, fell 
The tender accents as she said * farewell !” 


The Merchant stretch'd his hand, his leave to 
take, 
And gave the Captain’s a familiar shake, 
Yet seem'd to doubt if this was not too free, 
But, gaining courage, suid, * Remember me.” 


Some days elapsed, the Captain did not write, 

But still was pleased the patty to invite 3 

‘And, as he walk'd, his custom every day, 

‘A tall pale stripling met hin on his way, 

‘Who made some efforts, but they proved too weak, 

And only show'd he was inclin’d to speak, 
“What wouldst thou, lad?" the Captain ask'd, and 

gave 

The youth a power his purposed boon to crave, 

Yet not in terms direct—“ My name,” quoth he, 
-'Is Thomas Bethel; you have heard of me.”— 

Not good nor evil, Thomas—had I need 

Ofso much knowledge :—but pray now proceed.”— 


“Dyson my mother's name ; but f have not 
That interest with ott and the worse my lot. 
I serve my Uncle James, 


and run and write, 

And wateh and work from morning until night; 
Confin'd among the looms, and webs, and wheels, 
You cannot think how like a slave one feels. 

*T is said you have a ship at your command,— 
An’ please you, sir, I’m weary of the land, 

And [ have read of foreign parta such things, 

As make me sick of Uncle’s wheels and springs.” 


“ But, Thomas, why to sea? 
For that rough work — and, 
swim?” 
That he could not, but still he scorn'd a lie, 
And boldly answer'd, “ No, but I can try.”— 
“ Well, my good lad, but tell me, ean you read ?” 
Now, with some pride he answer'd, “ Yes, indecd! 
I construe Virgil, and our Usher said, 
I might have been in Homer had I staid, 
And he was sorry when I came away, 
And go was I, but Uncle would not pay; 
He told the master I had read enough, 
And Greek was all unprofitable stuff; 
8o all my learning now is thrown away, 
And I’ve no time for study or for play; 
I'm order’d here and there, above, below, 
And call’d a dunce for what I cannot know ; 
Oh, that I were but from this bondage free ! 
Do, please your honour, Ict me go to sea.” 


you Jook too slim 
‘homas, can you 


“But why to sea? they want no Latin there; 
Hard is their work, and very hard their fare.” 


“But then,” said Thomas, “if on land, I doubt 
My Uncle Dyson soon would find me out ; 
And though he tells me what I yearly cost, 
°T is my belief he’d miss me were I lost. 
For he has said, that I can act as well 
As he himse!f—but this you miust not tell.” 


“Tell, Thomas! no, I scorn the base design, 
Give me your hand, I pledge my word with mine: 


“And if I cannot do thee good, my fend, 
Thou may’st at least upon that word depend, 
And hark ye, lad, thy worthy name retain 
To the last hour, or I shall help in vain ; 
And then the more severe and hard thy iin 
| Thine the more praise, and thine the hepy4t@ art. 
|We meet again—farewell !"—and Thomas went 
) Forth to his tasks, half hungry, half content. 





“T never ask’d for help,” thought he, * but twice, 
And all they then would give me was advice ; 
My Uncle Doctor, when I begg'd his aid, 
Bade me work on, and never be afraid, 
But still be good; and I've been good so long, 
I'm half persuaded that they tell me wrong. 
And now this Captain still repeats the same, 
But who can live upon a virtuous name, 
Starving and praised ?—‘ have patience—patience 
still? 
He said and smiled, “and, if I can, I will.” 


So Thomas rested with a mind intent 
On what the Captain by his kindness meant. 


Again the invited party all attend, 
These dear relations, on this generous Friend. 
They ate, they drank, each striving to appear 
Fond, frank, forgiving—above all, sincere. 
Such kindred souls could not admit disguise, 
Or envious fears, or painful jealousies ; 
So each declared, and all in turn replied, 
“°T is just indeed, and cannot be denied.” 


Now various subjects rose,—the country’s cause, 
The war, the allies, the lottery, and the laws. 
The widow’d sister then advantage took 
Of a short pause, and, smiling softly, spoke 
She judged what subject would his mind excite— 
Tel us, dear Captain, of that blgody fight, 
When our brave Uncle, bleeding at his gun, 
Gave a loud shout to sce the Frenchmen run.” 


« Another day,”—replied the modest host ; 
“One cannot always of one’s battles boast. 
Look not surprise—behold the man in ime ! 
Another Uncle shall you never sec. 

No other Dyson to this place shail come, 
Here end my travels, here I place my home; 
Here to repose my shatter’d frame I mean, 
Until the last long journey close the scene.” 


‘he Ladies softly brush'd the tears away ; 
James look’d surprise, but knew not what to say; 
But Doctor Dyson lifted up his voice, 

And said, “* Dear Uncle, how we all rejoice !” 


“No question, Friends! and I your joy approve, 
We are, you know, a Family of Love.” 


So said the wary Uncle, but the while 
Wore on his face a questionable smile, 
That vanish’d, as he spake in grave and solemn 
style— . 
“ Friends and relations ! Jet us henceforth seem 
Just as we are, nor of our virtues dream, 
That with our waking vanish—~What we are 
Full well we know—t’ improve it be our care. 
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Forgive the trial I have made : ‘tis one 

That has no more than I expected done. 

If as tail mortals you, my Friends, appear, 

L lapkfd-for.no angelic beings here, 

For singgjthat riches spurn’d as idle pelf, 

Or Serveu ahother as he served himself. 
Deccived no longer, let us all forgive ; 

I'm old, but yet a tedious time may live. 

This dark complexion India's suns bestow, 
These shrivell’d looks to years of care'l owe ; 
But no disease ensures my early doom,— 

And I may live—forgive me—years to come. 
But while I live, there may some good be done, 
Perchance to many, but at least to One.” — 





Here he arose, retired, return’d, and brought 
The Orphan boy, whom he had train’d and taught 
For this his purpose; and the happy boy, 

Though bade to hide, could ill suppress, his joy — 


“This young relation, with your leave, I take, 
That he his progress in the world may make—- 
Not in my house a slave or spy to he, 

And first to flatter, then to govern me j— 
He shall not nurse me when my senses sleep, 
Nor shall the key of all my secrets keep, 
And be so useful that a dread to part 

Shall make him master of my easy heart ;—~ 
But to be placed where merit may be proved, 
And all that now impedes his way removed. 





And now no more on these affairs I dwell, 
What I possess that I alone ean tell, 
And to that subject we will bid farewell, 
As go I must, when Heaven is pleased to call, 
What I shall leave will seem or large or small, 
As you shall view it. When this pulse is still, 
You may behold my wealth, and read my will. 


And now, as Captain Elliot much has known, 
That to your Uncle never had been shown, 
From him one word of honest counsel hear—~ 
And think it always gain to be sincere.” 





TALE III. 





THE FQUAL MARRIAGE. 


Tere are gay nymphs whom serious matrons 
blame, 

And men adventurous treat as lawful game— 

Misses, who strive, with deep and practised arts, 

To gain and torture inexperienced hearts ; 

The hearts entangled they in pride retain, 

And at their pleasure make them feel their chain: 

For this they learn to manage air and face, 

To look a virtue, and to act a grace, 

To be whatever men with warmth pursue— 

Chaste, gay, retiring, tender, timid, true, 

Té6-day approaching near, to-morrow just in view. 


Maria Clossip was a thing like this— 
“A much observing, much experienced Miss ; 
Who on a stranger-youth would first decide 
- Tl important question—* Shall I be his bride ?” 
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But if unworthy of a lot so bless’d, 
*T was something yet to rob the man of rest ; 
The heart, when stricken, she with hope could feed, 
Could court pursuit, and, when pursued, recede. 
Hearts she had won, and with delusion fed, 

With doubt bewilder’d, and with hope misled; 
Mothers and rivals she had made afraid, 

And wrung the breast of many a jealous maid; 
Friendship, the snare of lovers, she profess'd, 

And turn'd the heart’s best feelings to a jest. 








Yet sccm’d the nymph as gentle as a dove, 
Like one all guiltless of the game of love,— 
Whose guileless innocence might well be gay; 
Who had no selfish sccrets to betray ; 

Sure, if she play’d, she knew not how to play, 
Oh! she had looks so placid and demure, 

Not Eve, ere fallen, seem’d more meek or pure; 
And yet the Tempter of the falling Eve 

Could not with deeper subtlety deceive. 


A Sailor's heart the Lady’s kindness moved, 
And winning looks, to say how well he loved ; 
‘Then left her hopeful for the stormy main, 
Assured of love when he return’d again. 

Alas! the gay Lieutenant reach’d the shore, 

To be rejected, and was gay no more ; 

Wine and strong drink the bosom’s pain suppress’d, 
‘Till Death procured, what love denied him—rest, 
But men of more experience learn to treat 

These fair enslavers with their own deceit. 


Finch was a younger brother's youngest son, 
Who pleased an Uncle with his song and gun ; 
Who call'd him ‘Bob,’ and ‘Captain’ by that 

name 
Anticipating future rank and fame: 
Not but there was for this some fair pretence— 
He was a cornet in the Home Defence, 
The Youth was ever drest in dapper style, 
Wore spotless linen, and a ceaseless smile ; 
His step was measured, and his air was nice— 
They bought him high, who had him at the price 
That his own judgment and becoming pride, 
And al the merit he assumed, implied. 
A life he loved of liberty and ease, 
And all his pleasant labour was to please ; 
Not call’d at present hostile men to slay, 
He made the hearts of gentle dames his prey. 


Hence tales arose, and one of sad report— 
A fond, fair girl became his folly's sport,— 
A cottage lass, who “ knew the youth would prove 
For ever true, and give her love for love; 
Sure when he could, and that would soon be known, 
He would be proud to show her as his own.” 


But still she felt the village damsels’ sneer, 
And her sad soul was fill’d with secret fear; 
His love excepted, earth was all a void, 

And he, the excepted man, her peace destroy’d. 
When the poor Jane was buried, we could hear 
The threat of rastics whisper’d round her bier 


Stories like this were told, but yet, in time 
Fair ladies lost their horror at the crime ; 
They knew that cottage girls were forward things, 
Who never heed a nettle till it stings; 
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‘Then, too, the Captain had bis fault confess’d, 
And scorn’d to turn a murder to a jest. 


Away with murder !—This accomplish'd swain 
Beheld Maria, and confess’d her reign— 
She came, invited by the rector’s wite, 
Who “ never saw such sweetness in her life.” 
Now, as the rector was the Uncle's friend, 
It pleased the Nephew there his steps to bend, 
Where the fair damsel then her visit paid, 
And seem’d an unassuming rustic maid : 
A face so fair, a look so meck, he found 
Had picreed that heart, no other nymph could 

wound. 


“Qh, sweet Maria”—so began the Youth 
Vis meditations—“ thine the simple truth! 
Thou hast no wicked wisdom of thy sex, 
No wish to gain a subject-heart—then vex. 
‘That heavenly bosom no proud passion swells, 
No serpent’s wisdom with thy meckness dwells ; 
Oh! could I bind thee to my heart, and live 
In love with thec, on whut our fortunes give ! 
Far from the busy world, in some dear spot, 
Where Love reigns king, we ’d find some peaceful 

cot. 

To wed, indeed, no prudent man would choose ; 
Bat, such a maid will lighter bonds refuse !" 


. ._ And was this youth a rake ?—In very truth ; 
Yet, feeling love, he felt it as a youth; 
If he had vices, they were laid aside ; 
He quite forgot the simple girt who died ; 
grith dear Maria he in peace would live, 
And what had pass’d—Maria would forgive. 


The fair Coquette at first was pleased to find 
A swain so knowing had become so blind ; 
And she determined, with her utmost skill, 
‘To bind the rebel to her sovereign will. 
She heard the stary of the old deceit, 
And now resolv’d he should with justice mect ;— 
“ Soon as she saw him on her hook secure, 
He should the pangs of perjur'd man endure.” 


These her first thoughts—but as, from time to 
time, 

‘The Lover came, she dwelt not on his crime— 
“Crime could she call it? prudes, indeed, condemn 
These slips of youth—but she was not of them.” 
So gentler thoughts arose as, day by day, 
The Captain came his passion to display. 
When he display'd his passion, and she felt, 
Not without fear, her heart begin to melt— 
Joy cume with terror at a state so new ; 
Glad of his truth; if he indecd were true! 


This she decided as the heart decides, 
Resalv’d to be the happiest of brides. 
“Not great my fortune—hence,” said she, “tis 

plain, 

Me, and not mine, dear Youth! he hopes to gain; 
Nor has he much; but, as he sweetly talks, 
‘We from our cot shall have delightful walks, 
Love, lord within it! I shall smile to see 
My little cherubs on the father’s knee.” 
Then sigh'd the nymph, and in her fancied lot, 
She all the mischiefs of the past forgot, 





Such were their tender meditations; thus 


{Wonld they the visions of the day discuss : 
| Each, too, the old sad habits would no more 


Indulge ; both dare be virtuous and be poor.” .. 


a. 

They both had pass‘d the year wheti law*allows 
Free-will to lover who would fain be spouse : 
Yet tie good youth his Uncle’s sanction sought— 
* Marry her, Bob! and are you really caught? 
Then you've exchanged, I warrant, heart for heart-— 
°*T is well! I meant to warn her of your art: 
This Parson’s Babe has made you quite a fool— 
But are you sure your ardour will not cool ? 
Have you not habits, Boy? but take your chance! 
How will you live? I cannot much advance. 
But hear you not what through the village flies, 
That this your dove is famed for her disguise ? 
Yet, say they not, she leads a gayish life? 
Art sure she'll show the virtues of a wife ?"— 


“Oh, Sir, she’s all that mortal man can love!” 
“Then marry, Bob! and that the fact will prove 
Yet in a kind of lightness, folk agree,”— 

“ Lightness in her! indeed, it cannot be— 
‘Tis Innocence alone that makes her manners 
free.” 


“Well, my good friend ! then Innocence alone 
Is to a something like Flirtation prone ; 
And I advise—but let me not offend— 
‘That Prudence should on Innocence attend, 
Lest some her sportive purity mistake, 
And term your angel more than half a rake.” 


The nymph, now sure, could not entirely curb 
‘The native wish her lover to disturb. 
Oft he observ'd her, and could ill endure 
The gentle coqnetry of maid so pure: 
Men he beheld press round her, and the Fair 
Caught every sigh, and smiled at every prayer 5 
And grieved he was with jealous pains to see 
The effects of all her wit and pleasantry. 


“Yet why alarm'd?”—he said, “ with so much 
sense, 
She has no freedorg, dashing, or pretence: 
°T is her gay mind, and I should feel a pride 
In her chaste le he said, and sigh’d. 
Yet when, apart from company, he chose 
To talk a little of his bosom’s woes— 
But one sweet smile, and one soft speech, sup- 
ress’d 
All pain, and set his feeling heart at rest. 
Nay, in return, she felt, or feign’d, a fear, 
“ He was too lively to be quile sincere— 
She knew a certain lady, and could name 
A certain time”—So, even was the blame, 
And thus the loving pair more degp in love became. 








‘They married soon—for why dulay the thing 
That such amazing happiness would bring ?— 
Now of that blissful state, O Muse of Llymen! sing, 


Love dies all kinds of death: in some so quick 
It comes—he is not previously sick ; 
Bat ere the sun has on the couple shed 
The morning rays, the smile of Love is fled. 





i 


~ A loving couple, Sir, were 
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And what the cause? for Lov 
And none the reason of such fate require. 

Both hid a mask, that with such pains they wore, 
Each thok it off when it avail’d no more. 

They “sadjno feeling of each other's pain ; 

To wear <i iGnger had been crime in vain, 


‘asint cve we view the scene, 
Though cool yet calm, if joyless yet serene 
Who bas not felt a quiet still delight 

Tn the clear, silent, love-befriending night ? 

Phe moon so sweetly bright, so svitly fair, 

That all bat happy lovers would be there, 
Thinking there tust be iv her still domain 
Something that soothes the sting of mortal pain: 
While earth itself is dress'd in light so clear, 
That they might rest contented to be here! 


As in some ple 


Such is the night; but when the morn awakes, 
The storm arises, and the forest shakes 3 
This mighty change the grieving travellers find, 
‘The freezing snows fast drifting in the wind ; 
Firs deeply laden shake the snowy top, 
Streams slowly freezing, fretting till they stop; 
And void of stars the angry clouds look down 
On the cold earth, exchanging frown with frown. 


Such seem’d, at first, the cottage of our pair— 

Fix'd in their fondness, in their prospects fair ; 

Youth, health, affection, all that life supplies, 

Bright a8 the stars that gild the clondiess skies— 

Were theirs, or scei'd to be : but soon the secne 

Was black as if its light had never been. 

Weary full soon, and restless then they grew, 

‘Then off the painfal mask of prudence threw, 

For Time has told them all; und taught them 
what to rue, 

They long again to tread the former round 

OF dissipation—« Why should he be bound, 

While his sweet inmate of the cottage sighs 

For adulation, Tout, and rhapsodies ? 

Not Love himself, did love exist, could lead 

A heart like hers, that flutter'd to be freed.” 









Bot Tove, or what scem’d like hit, quickly died, 
Nor Prudence, nor Esteem, his place snpplied. 
Disguise thrown off, ench reads the other's heart, 
And feels with horror that they cannot part. 

Still they can speak—and 't is some comfort still, 
That cach ean vex the other when they will 
Words half in jest to words in earnest led, 

And these the earnest angry passions fed, 
‘Till ail was fierce reproach, and peace for ever fled. 














“And so you own it! own it to my face, 
Your love is vanish'd—infamous and base !"" 


“ Madam, I loved you traly, while I deem’a 
You were the truthful being that you seem’d ; 
But when T see your native temper rise 
Above control, and break through all disguise, 
Casting it off, as serpents do their skin, 
And showing all the folds of viee within,— 
What sco I then to love? was I in love with Sin?”| 








“So T may think, and yon may feel it toos 
Sin and you! 


e should not expire,! W 
You cannot always make a woman blind ? 


j Remember you with w 


Smiting your breast, 


hence all this anger? is it that you find 





You talk’d of 
But all my trust 





chood and disguise—talk on! 
and confidence are gone ; 

hut a serious air 

You tulk’d of love as if you were at prayer? 
You spoke of home-horn comforts, quict, euse, 
And the pure pleasare thut must always please, 
With an assumed and sentimental air, 

, and acting like a player. 
Then your lilé’s comfort! and your holy joys! 
Holy, forsooth ! and your sweet girls and boys, 
How you would train them !—Alll this farce review, 
And then, Sir, talk of being just and true !_- 


“Madam ! your scx expects that ours should lie, 

The simple creutures know it, and eomply— 

You hate the truth; there ’s nothing you despise 

Like a plain man, who spurns your vanities, 

Are you not early taught your prey to catch? 

When your mammas Pronounce —‘ A proper 
match ! 

What said your own ?—' Do, daughter ! 
tongue, 

And you may win him, for the man is young ; 

But if he views you as ourselves, good bye 

To speculation !—He will never try! 


curb your 


Then is the mask assum'd, and then you bait 
Your hook with kindness ! and as anglers wait, 
Now here, now there, with keen and eager glance, 
Marking your victims as the shoals advance ; 
When, if the gaping wreteh should make a snap, 
You jerk him'up, and have him in your trap, 
Who gasping, panting, in your presence lies, 

And you exulting view the imprison'd prize. 


while he did but intend, 


Such are your arts ! 
le hour to spend, 


In harmless play an idk 
Lightly to talk of Jove ! your fix’d intent 

Is on to lure him where he never meant 

To go, but going, must his speed repent. 

If he of Cupid speaks, you watch your man, 
And make a change for Hy:nen if” you can; 
Thus he, ingenuous, easy, fond, and weak, 
Speaks the rash words he has been led to speak ; 
Pots the dire question that he meant to shun, 
And by gymonient’s frenzy is undone.” 


“Well!” said the Wife, 
trae,—— 

A mighty prize she gains in catching you ; 

For my port, Sir, I most sincerely wish 

My landing-net hud miss’d my precious fish !” 


“admit this nonsense 






“ Would that it had! 
An ear to those who sai 


or T had wisely lent 
d I should repent.” 


“ Hold, Sir! at least my reputation spare, 


And add another falsehood if you dare,” 


“ Your reputation, Madam !—rest secure, 


That will all scandal und reproach endure, 
And be the same in worth : j 
Who floats, but finds he cann 
Half rais’d above the storm, 
It just exists, and that is all 


it is ike him 

ot sink or swim; 
half sunk below, 
ra 
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Such the good name that you so much regard, 
And yet to seek afloat find somewhat hard. 
Nay, no reply ! in future I decline 
Dispute, and take my way.”"— 
“ And I, Sir, mine.” 


Ob! happy, happy, happy pair! both sought, 
Both seeking—catching both, and caught, 





TALE IV. 





RACHEL, 


Ir chanced we walk'’d upon the heath, and met 
A wandering woman; her thin clothing wet 
With morning fog ; the little care she took 

Of things like these, was written in her look. 

Not pain from pinching cold was in licr face, 

But hurrying grief, that knows no resting place-— 
Appearing ever as on business sent, 

The wandering victim of a fix'd intent; 

Yet in her fancied cousequence and speed, 
Trnpeli’d to beg assistance for her need. 


When she beheld my friend and me, with eye 
And pleading hand, she sought our charity ; 
More to engage our friendly thoughts the while, 
She threw upon her miseries a smile, 

‘That, like a varnish on a picture laid, 

More prominent and bold the figures made : 
Yet was there sign of joy that we complied, 
The moment's wish indulged and gratified. 


“Where art thou wandering, Rachel? whither 
stray, 

From thy poor hearth in such unwholesome day ?” 
Ask’d my kind friend, who hud familiar grown 
With Rachel's grief, and oft compassion shown ; 
Of to her hovel had in winter sent 
The means of comfort—oft with comforts went. 
Him well she knew, and with requests pursued, 
Though too much lost and spent for gratitude, 


“Where art thou wandering, Rachel? let me 
hear 7”’— : 


“The fleet! the fleet!" she answer’d, “ will appear. 


Within the bay, and J shall surely know 

The news to-night !—turn tide, and breezes blow! 
For if I lose my time, I must remain 

Tull the next year before they come again!” 


“ What can they tell thee, Rachel ?”— 


“Should I say, 


T must repent me to my dying day. 

Then should I lose the pension that they give; 
For who would trust their seercts to a steve? 

I must be gone !’—And with her wild, but keen 
‘And crafly look, that would appear to mean, 
She hurried on; but turn’d again to say, 

* All will be known: they anchor in the bay ; 





Adicu ! be seerct !—sailors have no home : 
Blow wind, turn tide!— Be sure the ficet will 
come.” 
for as 
Grown wilder still, the frantic creaturg etvode 

With hurried feet upon.the flinty road. *”  ‘ 
On her departing form L gazed with pain— 
“ And should you not,” [ cried, * her ways restrain? 
What hopes the wild deluded wretch to meet? 
And means she aught by this expected fleet? 
Knows she her purpose ? has she hope to see 
Some friend to aid her in her poverty ? 
Why leave her thus bewilder'd to pursue 
‘The fancy’s good, that never comes in view?” 


“Nay ! she is harmless, and if more confined, 
Would more distress in the coercion find. 
Save at the times when to the coast she flies, 
She rests, nor shows her mind's obliquities, 
But ever talks she of the sea, and shows 
Wer sympathy with every wind that blows. 
We think it, therefore, useless to restrain 
A creature of whose conduct none complain, 
Whose age and looks protect her,—should they fail, 
Her craft and wild demeanour will prevail, 
A soldier once attack'd her on her way— 
She spared him not, but bade hizn kneel and pray— 
Praying herself uloud—th’ astonish'd man 
Was so confounded, that away he ran. 


Her sailor left her, with, perhaps, intent 
To make her his—’tis doubtful what he meant: 
But he was captured, and the life he led 
Drove all such young engagements from his head. 
On him she ever thought, and none beside, 
Seeking her love, were favour’d or denied ; 
On her dear David she had fix’d her view, 
And fancy judged him ever fond and true. 
iNay, young and handsome—Time could not de- 

stroy— 

| No—he was still the same—her gallant boy ! 
Labour had madc her coarse, and her attire 
Show’d that she wanted no one to admire; 
None to cominend hier; but she could conecive 
The same of him, as when he took his leave, 
And gaily told what riches he would bring, 
And grace her hand with the symbolic ring. 





With want and labour was her mind subdued ; 

ived in sorrow and in solitude. 

cligious neighbours, kindly calling, found 

jer thoughts unsettled, anxious, and unsound ; 

Low, superstitious, querulous, and weak, 

She sought for rest, but knew not how to seek ; 

And their instructions, though in kindness meant, 

Were far from yielding the desired content. 

! They hoped to give her notions of their own, 

And talk'd of ‘ feelings’ she had never known; 

They ask’d of her ‘experience,’ and they bred, 

In her weak mind, a melancholy dread 

Of something wanting in her faith, of some— 

She knew not what—‘acceptance,’ that should 
come ; 

And as it came not, she was much afraid 

‘That ehe in vain had served her God and pray’d. 
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"She thou, 





ght her lover dead. In prayer she named 


The erring Youth, and hoped he was reelaim’d. 
This she confess’d ; and trembling, heard them say, 
‘ Her proyers were sinful—So the papists pray. 
Her Tavid's fate had been decided long, 


And pray 


2ra;and wishes for his state were wrong.” 


Had these her guides united love and skill, 
They might have ruled and rectified her will; 
But they perceived not the bewilder'd mind, 
And show’d her paths, that she could never find: 
‘The weakness that was nature's they reproved, 


And all ity 


comforts from the Heart removed, 


Even in this state, she loved the winds that sweep 


O'er the w 


ild heath, and curt the restless deep; 


A torf-built hut bencath a hil! she chose, 


And oft at 
Hearing, o 


night in winter storms arose, 
r dreaming, the distracted ery 


Of drowning seamen on the breakers by: 


For there were rocks, that when the tides were low, | Hy. 


Appear'd, and vanish'd when the waters flow ; 


And there 


she stood, all patient to behold 


Some seaman’s body on the billows roll’d, 


One calm, cold evening, when the moon was high, 
And rode sublime within the cloudless sky, 
She sat within her hut, nor seem’d to feel 


Or cold or 


want, but turn'd her idle wheel, 


And with sad song its melancholy tone 
Mix’d, all unconscious that she dwelt alone. 


But none will harm her—Or who, willing, can? 
She is too wretched to have fear of man— 


Not man! 
‘That once 


but something—if it should appear, 
Was man—thut something did she fear. 


No causeless terror !—In that moon's clear light 
Tt cana, and seetn'd a parley to invite: 
It was no hollow voice—no brushing by 
OF a strange being, who escapes the eye— 
No cold or thrilling touch, that will but last 
While we can think, and then for ever past. 


But this sa 
Enough th 


d fuce—though not the same she knew, 
¢ same to prove the vision true— 


Hook’d fall upon her !—starting in affripht 


She fled, h 
With shrie 
She pass’d 
‘To the bari 
Had left hi 
Had seen bf, 


er wildness doubling at the sight; 

ks of terror, and emotion strong, 

it by, and madly rush'd along 

@ rocks— While David, who, that day, 
s ship at anchor in the bay, 

his friends who yet survived, and heard 


Of her who loved him—and who thus appear'd— 


He tried to 


soothe her, but retired afraid 


‘T” approach, and left her to return for aid, 


None ca 


me! and Rachel in the morn was found 


Turning her wheel, without its spindles, round, 
With household look of care, low singing to the 
sound, 


“Since thi 
But time a 


jat event, she is what you have seen, 
md habit make-her more serene, 


* She edge of anguish blunted—yet, it seems, 


Sea, ships, 


and sailors’ miseries are ber dreams.” 


TALE V. 





VILLARS. 


Poet.—Kxow you the fate of Villars ?— 
Friend.—What! the lad 

At school so fond of solitude, and sad; 

Who broke our bounds because he scorn’d a guide, 

And would walk lonely by the river’s side? 
P.—The same !—who rose at midnight to be. 

hold 

The moonbeams shedding their ethereal gold ; 

Who held our sports and pleasures in disgrace, 

For Guy of Warwick, and old Chevy Chase.— 


F.—Who sought for friendships, gave his gene. 
rous heart 
To every boy who chose to act the part; 
Or judged he felt it—not aware that boya 
<tve poor conceit of intellectual joys: 
Theirs is no season for superfluous friends, 
And none they necd, but those whom Nature lenda. 


P.—But he, too, loved ?— 
-F—Oh! yes: his friend betray’a 
The tender passion for the angel-maid. 
Some child, whose features he at church had seen 
Became his bosom’s and his fancy’s queen ; 
Some favourite look was on hig mind impress’d-— 
His warm and fruitless fondness gave the reat. 


P.—He left his father 2— 

F.—Yes! and rambled round 
The land on foot—I know not what he found, 
Early he catne to his paternal Jand, 
And took the course he had in rambling plann’d, 
Ten years we lost him: he was then employ’d 
In the wild schemes that he, perhaps, enjoy'd. 
His mode of lif, when he to manhood grew, 
Was all his own—ity shape disclosed to few. 


Our grave, stern dames, who know the deeds of 

all, 

Say that some damsels owe to him their fall ; 

And, though a Christian in his creed profess'd, 

He had some heathen notions in his breast. 

Yet we may doubt ; for women, in his eyes, 

Were high and glorious, queens and deitres 

But he, perhaps, adorcr and yet man, 

Transgress'd yet Worshipp'd. There are those who 
can, 


Near him a Widow's mansion he survey’d— 
The lovely mother of a lovelier Maid ; . 
Not great their wealth; though they were proud 
to claim 
Alliance with a house of noblest name. 


Now, had ¥ skill, I would right fain devise 
To bring the highborn spinster to your eyes, 
I could discourse. of lip, and chin, and cheek, 
But you would see no picture as I speak. 
Sach colours cannot—mix them as I may— 
Paint you this nymph—We'll try a different way. 
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First take Calista in her glowing charms, 
Ere yet she sank within Lothario’s arms, 
Ended with beauties ripe, and large desires, 
And all that feels delight, and that inspires: 
Add. Cleopatra’s great, yet tender soul, 
Her boundless pride, her fondness of control, 
Her daring spirit, and her wily art, 
‘That, though it tortures, yet commands the heart; 
Add woman's anger for a lover’s sli 
‘And the revenge, that insult wi 
Add looks for veils, that she at will could wear, 
As Juliet fond, as Imogen sincere,— 
Like Portia grave, sententious, and design’d 
For high affairs, or gay as Rosalind— 
Catch, if you can, somie notion of the dame, 
And Jet Matilda serve her for a name. 






Think next how Viars saw th’ enchanting maid, 
And how he loved, pursued, adored, obey’d— 
Obcy'd in all, except the dire command, 

No more to dream of that bewitching hand, 

His love provoked her scorn, his wealth she spurn'd, 
And frowns for praise, contempt for prayer return’d; 
Bat, proud yet shrewd, the wily sex despise 

The would-be husband—yet the votary prize. 

As Roman conquerors, of their triumph vain, 

Saw humbled monarchs in their pompous train, 
Who, when no more they swell’d the show of pride, 
Tn secret sorrow'd, or in silence died ; 

So, when our friend adored the Beauty's shrine, 
She mark'd the act, and gave the nod divine ; 

And strove with scatter’d smiles, yet scarccly strove, 
To keep the lover, while she scorn’d his love. 


These, and his hope, the doubtful man sustain’d ; 
For who that loves believes himself disdain’d ?— 
Each look, cach motion, by his fondness read, 
Became Love's food, and greater fondness bred; 
The petticst favour was to him the sign 
Of seerct love, and said, “I'l yet be thine !” 

One doleful year she held the captive swain, 

Who felt and cursed, and wore and bless‘d, the chain; 
Who pass'd & thousand galling insults by, 

For one kind glance of that ambiguous eye. 


P.—Well! time, perhaps, might to the coldest 
heart 
Some gentle thought of one so fond impart ; 
And pride itself has often favour shown 
To what it governs, and can call its own. 


¥.—-Thus were they placed, when to the village 
caine 
‘That lordly stranger, whom I nced not name ; 
Known since too well, but then as rich and young, 
Untvied his prowess, and his crimes unsung. 
Smooth was his speech, and show'd a gentle mind, 
Deaf to his praise, and to his merits blind ; 
But raised by woman’s smile, and pleased with all 
mankind. 





At humble distance he this fair surve; 
Read her high temper, yet adored the Maid 
Far off he gazed, as if aftaid to meet, 

Or show the hope her anger would defeat : 
Awful his love, and kept a guarded way, 





‘And soon it found! nor could the Lady’a pride 
Her triumph bury, or her pleasure hide. : 


And jealous Love, that ever looks to sp7 __ 
‘The dreaded wandering of a lady's eye, © 
Perceived with anguish, that the prize Bing sought 
A sudden rival from his hopes had caught. 

‘Still Villars loved; at length, with strong despair, 
O'cr-tortured possion thus preferr'd its prayer :— 
“ Life of my life! at once my fate decree 

I wait my death, or more than life, from thee: 

I have no arts, nor powers, thy soul to move, 

But doting constancy, and boundless love ; 

‘This is my ull: had I the world to give, 

Thine were its throne—now bid me die or live !” 


“ Or die or live"—the gentle Lady cried— 
* As suits thee best; that point thyself decide; 
But if to death thou hast thyself decreed, 
‘Then like a man perform the manly deed; 
The well-charged pistol to the ear apply, 
Make loud report, and like a hero dic: 
Let rogues and rats on ropes and poison seize~ 
Shame not thy friends by petty death like these ; 
Sure we must grieve at what thou think’st to do, 
But spare us blushes for the manner too !” 


Then with inviting smiles she turn’d aside, 
Alluy’d his anger, and consoled his pride. 


Oft had the fickle fair beheld with scorn 

|The unhappy man bewilder’d and forlorn, 

; Then with one softening glance of those bright eyes 
Restored his spirit, and dispersed his sighs. 

Oft had I seen him on the lea below, 

As feelings moved him, walking quick or slow : 
Now a glad thought, and now a doteful came, 
And he adored or cursed the changeful dame, 
Who was to him as cause is to effect— 

Poor tool of pride, perverseness, and neg ‘ect ! 
Upon thy rival were her thoughts bestow’d, 

| Ambitious love within her bosom glow’d ; 

And oft she wish'd, and strong was her desire, 
The Lord could love her like the faithful Squire ; 
But she was rivall’d in that noble breast— 

He loved her passing well, but not the best, 

For self reign’d there; but still he eall’d her fair, 
And woo'd the muse his passion to declare. 

| His verses all were flaming, all were fine; 

With sweetness, nay with sense, in every line— 
Not as Lord Byron would have done the thing, 
But better far than lords are used to sing. 

It pleased the Maid, and she, in very truth, 

| Loved, in Calista’s love, the noble youth ; 

‘Not like sweet Juliet, with that pure delight, 
Fond and yet chaste, enraptured and yet right ; 
Not like the tender Imogen, confined 

To one, but one! the true, the wedded mind ; 
True, one preferr’d our sighing nymph as these, 
But thought not, like them, one alone could please. 


Time pass'd, nor yet the youthfal peer proposed 
To end his suit, nor his had Villars closed ; 

Fond hints the one, the other cruel bore ; 

That was more cautious, this was kind the more: 
Both for soft moments waited—thut to take 
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These moments came—or so my lord believed— 
-He dropp'd his mask; and both were undeceived. 
She saw the vice that would no longer feign, 
“And he an angry beauty's pure disdain. 


Villars that night had in my ear confess’d, 
He thought himself her spaniel and her jest. 
He saw his rival of his goddess sure, 

“ But then,” he cried, “ her virtue is secure ; 
Should he offend, I haply may obtain 

The high reward of vigilance and pain ; 

‘Till then I take, and on my bended knee, 
Scraps from the banquet, gleanings of the tree.” 


Pitying, I smiled; for I had known the time 
Of Love insulted—constancy my crime. 
Not thus our friend: for him the morning shone 
In tenfold glory, as for him alone 3 
He wept, expecting-still reproof to meet, 
And all that was not cruel count as sweet. 
Back he return’d, all eagerness and joy, 
Proud as a prince, and restless as a boy. 
He sought to speak, but could not aptly find 
Words for his use, they enter’d not his mind; 
So full of bliss, that wonder and delight 
Seem’d in those happy moments to unite. 
He was like one who gains, but dreads to lose, 
A prize that seems to vanish as he views : 
And in his look was wildness and alarm— 
Like a sad conjurer who forgets his charm, 
And, when the demon at the call appears, 
Cannot command the spirit for his fears 
So Villars seem’d by his own bliss perplex'd, 
And scarcely knowing what would happen next. 


But soon, a witness to their vows, I saw 
The maiden his, if not by love, by law ; 
The bells proclaim’d it—merry call’d by those 
Who have no foresight of their neighbours’ woes. 
How proudly show'd the man hig lovely bride, 
Demurely pacing, Pondering, at hiseside ! 
While all the loving maids around declared, 
That faith and constancy deserved reward. 
The baffled Lord retreated from the scene 
Of s0 much gladness, with a world of spleen ; 
And left the wedded couple, to protest, 
That he no fear, that she no love possess’d, 
That all his vows were scorn’d, and all his hope a 

jest. 


Then fell the oaks to let in light of day, 
Then rose the mansion that we now survey, 
Then all the world flock'd gaily to the scene 
Of so much splendour, and its splendid queen ; 
But whether all within the gentle breast 
OF him, of her, was happy or at rest,— 
Whether no lonely sigh confess’d regret, 

Was then unknown, and is a secret yet ; 
And we may think, in common duty bound, 
‘That no complaint is made where none ig found. 


Then came the Rival to his villa down, 
Lost to the pleasures of the heartless town; 
Famous he grew, and he invited all 
Whom he had known to banquet at the Hall; 
Talk'd of his love, and said, with many a sigh, 
‘OT is death to lose her, and ¥ wish to die.” 
3 . 2V 








Twice met the parties; but with cool disdain 
In her, in him with looks of awe and pain. 
Villars had pity, and conceived it hard 
‘That true regret should meet with no regard— 
“Smile, my Matilda! virtue should inflict 
No needless pain, nor be so sternly strict.” 


The Hall was furnish’d in superior style, 
And money wanted from our sister isle 3 
The lady-mother to the husband sued— 
“ Alas! that care should on our bliss intrude ! 
You must to Ireland; oar Possessions there 
Require your presence, nay, demand your care, 
My pensive daughter begs with you to sail ; 
But spare your wife, nor let the wish prevail.” 


He went, and found upon his Irish Iand 
Cases and griefs he could not understand. 
Some glimmering light at first his prospect cheer’d— 
Clear it was not, but would in time be clear’d ; 
But when his lawyers had their efforts made, 
No mind in man the darkness could pervade ; 
°T was palpably obscure: week after weck 
He sought for comfort, but was still to seek. 
At length, impatient to return, he strove 
No more with law, but gave the rein to love; ‘ 
And to his Lady and their native shore 
Vow'd to return, and thence to turn no more. 


While yet on Irish ground in trouble kept, 
The Husband’s terrors in his toils had slept ; 
But he no sooner touch’d the British soil, 
‘Than jealous terrors took the place of toil— e 
“Where has she been ? and how attended ? Who ” 
Has watch’d her conduct, and will vouch her trae? 
She sigh’d at parting, but methought her sighs 
Were more profound than would fom nature rise; 
And though she wept as never wife before, 
Yet were her eyelids neither swell’d nor sore. 
Her lady-mother has a repute, 
As watchful dragon of forbidden fruit ; 
Yet dragons sleep, and mothers have been known 
To guard a daughter's secret aa their own; 
Nor can the absent in their travel see 
How a fond wife and mother may agree. 


Suppose the lady is most virtuous !—then, 
What can she know of the deceits of men? 
Of ail they plan, she neither thinks nor cares ; 
But keeps, good lady ! at her books and prayers. 


In all her letters there are love, 
Esteem, regret, affection, all correct— 
Too much—she fears that I should see neglect ; 
And there are fond expressions, but unlike 
The rest, as meant to be observed and strike ; 
Like quoted words, they have the show of art, 
And come not freely from the gentle heart— 
Adopted words, and brought from memory’s store, 
When the chill faltering heart supplies no more : 
"T is so the hypocrite pretends to feel, 
And speaks the words of earnestness and zeal. 


respect, 


Hers was a sudden, though a sweet consent; 
May she not now as suddenly repent ? 
My rival’s vices drove him from the door; 
But hates she vice as truly as before ? 
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How do I know, if he should plead again, 
That all her scorn and anger would remain ? 


Oh! words of folly—is it thus I deem 
OF the chaste object of my fond esteem? 
Away with doubt! to jealousy adicu! 

I know her fondness, and believe her true. 


Yet why that haste to furnish every need, 
And send me forth with comfort, and with speed ?; 
Yes; for she dreaded that the winter's rage 
And our frail boy should on the seas engage. 


But that vile girl! I saw a treacherous eye 
Glance on her mistress ! so demure and sly, 
So forward too—and would Matilda's pride 
Adimit of that, if there was naught beside ?” 


Such, as he told me, were the doubt, the dread, 
By jealous feara on observations fed. 


Home he proceeded: there remain'd to him 
Buta few miles—the night was wet and dim ; 
Thick, heavy dews descended on the ground, 
And all was sad and melancholy round. 


While thinking thus, an inn’s far gleaming fire 
Caused new emotions in the pensive Squire. 
“ Here I may learn, and seeming careless too, 
If all is well ere I my way pursue. 
How tire you, landlord ?—how, my friend, are 

all ?— 
Have you not seen—my people at the Hall? 
Well, I may judge 
“Oh! yes, your Honour, well, 

As Joseph knows; and he was sent to tell."— 
How ! sent—I miss'd him—Joseph, do you say ? 
Why sent, if well ?—I miss’d him on the way.” 





There was a poacher on the chimney-seat, 

A gipsy, conjurer, smuggler, stroller, cheat. 
‘The Squire had fined him for a captured hare, 
Whipp’d and imprison’d—he had felt the fare, 
And he remember’d: “ Will your Honour know 
How does my Lady? that myself can show. 
On Monday early—for your Honour sees 
The poor man must not slumber at his ease, 

, Nor must he into woods and coverts lurk, 
Nor work alone, but must be seen to work : 
°T is not, your Honour knows, sufficient now 
For us to live, but we must prove it—how. 
Stay, please your Honowr,—I was early up, 
And forth without a morsel or a sup. 
There was my Lady’s carriage—Whew ! it drove 
As if the horses had been spurr’d by Love.” 


“A poet, John!” said Villars—feebly said, 
Confused with fear, and humbled and dismay’d— 
“And where this carriage? — but, my heart! 

enough— 
Why do [ listen to the villain’s stuff? 
And where wert thou? and what the spur of thine, 
That led thee forth ?—we surely may divine !* 


“Hanger, your Honour! I and my poor wife 
Have now no other in our wane of fife. 
Were Phabe handsome, and were I a Squire, 
I might suspect her, and young Lords admire.”— 





“ What ! rascal——"—* 
word, . 

I should be jealous of that fine young Lord ; 

Yet him my Lady in the carriage took, 

But innocent—I'd swear it on the book.” 


a La 
Nay, your Honour, on my 


© You villain, swear !""—for still he wish’d to stay, 
And hear what more the fellow had to say, 
« Phebe, said I, a rogue that had a heart 
To do the deed would make his Honour smart— 
Says Phoebe, wisely, ‘Think you, would he #0, 
If he were jealous, from my Lady 7—No.’ * 


This was too much ! poor Villars left the inn, 
To end the grief that did but then begin. 
“ With my Matilda in the coach !—what lies 
Wiil the vile rascal in his spleen devise ? 
Yet this is true, that on some vile pretence 
Men may entrap the purest innocence. 
Hc.saw my fears—alas! I am not free 
From every doubt—but no ! it cannot be.", 


Villars moved slow, moved quick, as check’d by 
fear, 

Or urged by Love, and drew his mansion near. 
Light burst upon him, yet he fancied gloom, 
Nor came a twinkling from Matilda’s room, 
“What then? ’t is idle to expect that all 
Should be produced at jealous fancy’s call ; 
How ! the park-gate wide open! who would dare 
Do this, if her presiding glance were there ? 
But yet, by chance—I Riow not what to think, 
For thought is hell! and I’m upon the brink ! 
Not for a thousand worlds, ten thousand lives, 
Would I——Oh! what depends upon our wives 
Pains, labours, terrors, all would I endure, 
Yes, all but this—and this, could J be sure——” 


Just then a light within the window shone, 
And show’d a lady, weeping and alone. 
His heart beat fondly—on another view,— 
It beat more strongly, and in terror too— 
It was his Sister !—-and there now appear’d 
A servant creeping like a man that fear’d. 
He spoke with terror-—* Sir, did Joseph tell ? 


Have you not met him ?”— 
“Ts your Lady well?” 
“Well? Sir—your Honour- og 
“ Heaven and earth! what mean 
Your stupid questions? I have nothing seen, 
Nor heard, nor know, nor—Do, good Thomas, 
speak! 

Your mistress——” 

“Sir, has gone from home a week— 
My Lady, Sir, your sister——” 





But, too late 
Was this—my Friend had yielded to his fate. 
He heard the truth, became serene and mild, 
Patient and still, as a corrected child ; 
At once his spirit with his fortune fell 
To the last ebb, and whisper’d—It is well. 


Such was his fall; and grievous the effect ! 
From henceforth all things fell into neglect— 
The mind no more alert, the form no more erect. 


Villars long since, as he indulged his spleen 
By lonely travel on the coast, had.seen 
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A large old mansion suffer'd to decay 

‘In some law-strife, and slowly drop away. 

Dark elms around the constant herons bred, 

‘Bhose the marsh dykes, the neighbouring ocean, 
fed ; 

Rotks near the coast no shipping would allow, 

And stubborn heath around forbad the plough ; 

Duil rust the seene have been in years of old, 

But now was wildly dismal to behold 

One level sadness ! marsh, and heath, and sea, 

And, save these high dark elms, nor plant nor tree. 


In this bleak ruin Villars found a room, 
Square, small, and lofty—seat of grief and gloom ; 
A sloping skylight on the white wall threw, 
When the sun set, a melancholy hue ; 
The Hall of Vathek has a room so bare, 
So smull, so sad, so form’d to nourish care. 
“ Here,” said the Traveller, “all so dark within, 
And duil without, a man might mourn for sin, 
Or punish sinners—here a wanton wife 
And vengeful husband might be cursed for life.” 


His mind was now in just that wretched state, 
That deems Revenge our right, and crime our fate. 
All other views he banish’a from his soul, 

And let this tyrant vex him and control ; 
Life he despis’d, and had that Lord defied, 
But that he long'd for Vengeance cre he died. 
The law he spurn’d, the combat he declined, 
And to his purpose all his soul resign’d, 


Full fifteen months had pass’d, and we began 
To have some hope of the returning man; 
Now to his steward of his amall affuirs 
He wrote, and mention’d leases and repairs; 
But yet his soul was on its scheme intent, 

And but a moment to his interest lent. 


His faithless wife and her triumphant peer 
Despis’d his vengeance, and disdain'd to fear; 
In splendid lodgings near the town they dwelt, 
Nor fears from wrath, nor threats from conscience 
felt. 


Long time our friend had watch'd, and much 
had paid 

For vulgar minds, who lent his vengeance aid, 
At length one evening, late returning home, 
‘Phoughtless and fearless of the ills to come, 
The Wite was seized, when void of all alarm 
And vainly trusting to a footman's arm ; 
Death in his hand, the Husband stood in view, 
Commanding silence, and obedience too; 
Forced to his carriage, sinking at his side, 
Madly he drove her—Vengeance was his guide, 


Allin that rain Villars had prepared, 
And meant her fate and sorrow to have shared ; 
There he design’d they should for ever dwell, 
The weeping pair of a monastic cell, 


- An ancient couple from their cottage went, 
Won by his pay, to this imprisonment ; 

And all was order'd in his mind—the pain 
He must inflict, the shame she must sustain ; 
But such his gentle spirit, such his love, 

The proof might fail of all he ineant to prove, 


| , Features so dear had still maintain’d thelr sway, 
And looks so lov’d had taught him to obey ; 

Rage and Revenge had yielded to the sight 

)OFf charms that waken wonder and delight ; 

The harsher passions from the heart had flown, 
And Love regain’d his Subject and his Throne. 





[The next Tale, and a number of others, were 
originally designed for a separate volume, to be en- 
titled “The Farewell and Return.” In 2 letter to 
Mrs, Leadbetter, written in 1823, the poet says— 
“In my ‘ Farewell and Return’ I Suppose a young 
man to take leave of his native place, and to ex. 
change farewells with his friends and acquaintance 
there—in short, with as many characters as I have 
fancied I could manage. These, and their several 
situations and prospects, being briefly sketched, an 
interval is supposed to elapse ; and our youth, a 
youth no more, returne to the scene of his early 
days. Twenty years have passed ; and the inter- 
est, if there be any, consists in the completion, 
more or less unexpected, of the history of each 
person to whom he had originally bidden farewell.” 

The reader will find the tales written on this 
plan, divided each into two or more sections; and 
will easily perceive where the farewell terminates, 
and the refurn begins.} 





eee 
TALE VI. 
—— 
THE FAREWELL AND RETURN. 
I 


I am of age, and now, no more the Boy, 

Am ready fortune’s favours to enjoy, 

Were they, too, ready ; but, with grief I speak, 
Mine is the fortune that I yet must seek. 

And Ict me seek it; there °s the world around— 
And if not sought it never can be found. 

It will not come if I the chase decline ; 
Wishes and wants will never make it mine. 
Then let me shake these lingering fears away; 
What onc day must be, let it be to-day ; 

Lest courage fail ere I the search commence, 


| And resolution pall upon suspense, 


Yet, while amid these well-known scenes I dwell, 
Let me to friends and neighbours bid Farewell. 


First to our men of 
In duty bound I humbly bid adieu, 
This is not painful, for they know me not, 
Fortune in different states has placed our lot ; 
It is not pleasant, for full well I know 
The lordly pity that the rich bestow— 
A proud contemptuous pity, by whose aid 
Their own triumphant virtues are display’d.— 





wealth—these are but few—* 
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“Going, you say; and what intends the Lad, 
To seek his fortune? Fortune! is he mad? 

Has he the knowledge ? is he duly taught? 

1 think we know how Fortune should be sought. 
Perhaps he takes his chance to sink or swim, 
Perhaps he dreams of Fortune’s seeking him? 
Life is his lottery, and away he flies, 

Without a ticket to obtain his prize: 

But never man acquired a weighty sum, 
Without foresecing whence it was to come.” 


Fortunes are made, if I the facts may state, 
Though poor myself, 1 know the fortunate : 
First, there’s a knowledge of the way from whence 
Good fortune comes—and thut is sterling sense ; 
Then perseverance, never to decline 
The chase of riches till the prey is thinc ; 
And firmness, never to be drawn away 
By any passion from that noble prey— 
By love, ambition, study, travel, fame, 
Or the vain hope that lives upon a name. 


The whistling Boy that holds the plough, 
Lured by the tale that soldiers tell, 
Resolves to part, yet knows not how 
‘To leave the land he loves so well. 
He now rejects the thought, and now 
Looks o’er the lea, and sighs “ Farewell !” 


Farewell ! the pensive maiden cries, 

Who dreams of London, dreams awake— 
But when her favourite Lad she spies, 

With whom she loved her way to take, 
Then Doubts within her eoul arise, 

And equal Hopes her bosom shake ! 


Thus, like the Boy, and like the Maid, 
I wish to go, yet tarry here, 
And now resolved, and now afraid: 
To minds disturb'd old views appear 
In melancholy charms array'd, 
And once indifferent, now are dear. 
How shall I go, my fate to learn— 
And, oh! how taught shall I return? 


Il. 


‘Yrs !—twenty years have pass'd, and I am come, 

Unknown, unwelcom'd, to my early home, 

A stranger striving in my walks to trace 

The youthful features in some aged face. 

On as I move, some curious looks I read ; 

We pause a moment, doubt, and then proceed : 

They’re like what once I saw, but not the same, 

I lose the air, the features, and the name. 

Yet something seems like knowledge, but the 
change 

Confiises me, and all in him is strange: 

That bronzed old Sailor, with his wig awry— 

Sure he will know me ! ‘No, he passes by. 

They seem like me im doubt; but they can call 

Their friends around them ! I am lost to all. 


The very place is alter’d. What I left 
Scems of its space and dignity bereft: 
‘The streets are narrow, and the buildings mean ; 
Did I, or Fey, leave them broad and clean ? 


As struck by magic, is but half as wide ; 
The tower is shorter, the sonorous bell 

Tells not the hour as it was wont to tell; 
The market dwindies, every shop and stall 
Sink in my view ; there's littleness in all. 
Mine is the error; prepossess’d I see 3 

And all the change I mourn is change in me, 


One object only is the same; the sight 
Of the wide Ooean by the moon's pale light 
Witb her long ray of glory, that we mark 
On the wild waves when all beside is dark: 
This is the work of Nature, and the eye 
In vain the boundless prospect would desery : 
What mocks our view cannot contracted be ; 





We cannot lessen what we cannot see. 


Would I could now a single Friend behold, 
Who would the yet mysterious facts unfold, 
That Time yet spares, and toa stranger show 
‘Th’ events he wishes, and yet fears to know ! 


Much by myself I might in list’ning glean, 
Mix'd with the crowd, unmark’d if not unscen, 
Uninterrupted I might ramble on, 

Nor cause an interest, nor a thought, in one ; 

For who looks backward to a being tost 

About the world, forgotten long, and lost, 

For whom departing not a tear was shed, 

Who disappear'd, was missing, and was dead ! 
Save that he left no grave, where some might pass, 
And ask each other who that being was. 


IL, as a ghost invisible, can stray 
Among the crowd, and cannot lose my way ; 
My ways are where the voice of san is known, 
Though no occasion offers for my own; 
My eager mind to fill with food  seck, 
And, like the ghost, await for one to speak, 


See I not One whom I before have seen? 
That face, though now untroubled and serene, 
That air, though steady now, that look, though 

tame, 
Pertain to one, whom though I doubt to name, 
‘Yet was he not a dashing youth and wild, 
Proud as a man, and haughty when a child ? 
Talents were his; he was in nature kind, 
With lofty, strong, and independent mind ; 
His father wealthy, but, in very truth, 
He was a rash, untamed, expensive youth ; 


And, as E now remember the report, 


‘Told how his father’s money he would sport: 
Yet in his dress and manner now appears 

No sign of faults that stain’d his earlier years ; 
Mildness there seems, and marks of sober sense, 
That bear no token of that wild expense 

Such as to ruin leads !—I may mistake, 

Yet may, perchance, a useful friendship make! 
He looks as one whom I should not offend, 
Address’d as him whom I would make a friend. _ 


Men with respect attend him.—He proceeds 
To yonder public room—why then he reads, 


Suppose me right—a mighty change is wrought; 
But Time ere now has care and caution taught. 
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‘May Laddress him? And yet, why afraid? 
Deny he may, but he will nat upbreid, 
‘Nor must I lose him, for I want his aid, 


““Propitiows fate! beyond my hope F find 

A being well-inform’d, and much inclined 

To’ solve my many doubts, and case my anxious 
mind, 


Now shail we meet, and he will give reply 
To all I ask !—How full of fears am I; 
Poor, nervous, trembling ! what have Ito fear? 
Have I a wife, a child, one creature here, 
Whose health would bring me joy, whose death 
would claim 2 tear? 


This is the time appointed, this the place: 
Now shail I learn, how some have ran their race 
With honour, some with shame; and I shall know 
How man behaves in Fortune's ebb and flow ; 
What wealth or want, what trouble, sorrow, joy, 
Have been allotted to the girls and boy 
Whom T left laughing at the ills of life— 
Now the grave futher, or the lawful wife. 
Then shall 1 hear how tried the wise and good! 
How fallen the house that once in honour stood ! 
And moving accidents, from war and fire and flood ! 





These shall I hear, if to his promise truc ; 
His word is pledged to tull me all he knew 
Of living men; and memory then will trace 
Those who no more with living men have place, 
As they were borne to their last quiet homes— 
This shall I learn !—And Io! my Teacher comes. 





TALE VII, 





THE SCHOOL-FELLOW. 


[Farewell and Return] 


L 


Yes! I must leave thee, brother of my heart, 
The world demands us, and at length we part; 
Thou whom that heart, since first it felt, approved— 
I thought not why, nor question'’d how T loved ; 
Tn my first thoughts, first notions, and first cares, 
Associate : partner in my mind’s affairs, 

In my young dreams, my fancios ill-express'd 
But well conceived, and to the heart address'd, 

A fellow-reader in the hooks I read, 

A fellow-mourner in the tears I shed, 

A friond, partaking every grief and joy, 

A lively, frank, engaging, generous boy, 


At school each other's prompters, day by day 
Companions in the frolic or the fray ; 
Prompt in disputes—we never sought the cause, 
- The laws of friendship were our only laws; 
We ask'd not how or why the strife began, 
But David's foe was foe to Jonathan. 


In after-years my Friend, the elder boy, 
Would speak of Love, its tumult and its joy; 
ale 


A new and strong emotion thus imprest, 
Prepared for pain to come the yielding breast; 
For though no object then the fancy found, 
She dreamt of darts, and gloried at the wound; 
Smooth verse and tender tales the spirit moved, 
And ere the Chloes came the Strephons loved. 


This is the Friend I leave ; for he remains 
Bound to his home by strong but viewless chains : 
Nor need I fear that his aspiring soul 
Will fail his adverse fortunes to control, 

Or lose the fame he merits: yet awhile 

The clouds may Jour—but then his sun will smile, 
Oh! Time, thou teller of men’s fortunes, lend 
Thy aid, and be propitious to my Friend ! 

Let me behold him prosperous, and his name 
Enroll'd among the darling sons of Fame; 

In love befriend him, and be his the bride, 

Proud of her choice, and of her lord the pride. 
“So shall my little bark attendant sail,”— 

(As Pope has sung)—and Prosperous be the gale ! 


Il. 


He is not here: the Youth I loved so well 
Dwells in some place where kindred spirits dwell: , 
But I shall learn, Oh! tell me of m Friend, 





With whom I hoped life's evening-calm to spend ; 
With whom was spent the morn, the happy morn! _ 
When gay conceits and glorious viewa are born ; 
With whom conversing began to find 

The early stirrings of an active mind, 

That, done the tasks and lessons of the day, 















Sought for new pleasures in our untried way; 
And stray'd in fairy land, where much we long’a 
to stray. 


Here he abides not! could not surely fix 
In this dull place, with these dull souls to mix; 
He finds his place where lively spirits meet, . 
And loftier souls from baser kind retreat, 


First, of my early Friend I gave the name, 
Well known to me, and, as I judg’d, to Fame; 
My grave informer doubted, then replied, 

“That Lad !—why, yes !—some ten years since he 
died.” 

P.—Died! and unknown! the man I lov'd so 

well! 
But is this all? the whole that you can tell 
OF one so gifted ?— 
F.—Gifted! why, in truth, 
You puzzle me: how gifted was the Youth? 
T recollect him, now—his long, pale face— 
He dress'd in drab, and walk’d as in a race. 


P.—Good Heaven! what did I not of him ex- 
pect? 
And is this all indeed you recollect— 
OF wit that charm’d me, with delightful ease— 
And gay good-humour that must ever please— 
His taste, his genius ! know you naught of these? 


F—No, not of these :—but stop! in passing near 
I've heard his flute—it was not much to hear: 
As for his genius—let me not offend : 

T never had a genius for a friend, 
And doubt of yours ; but still he did his best, 
And was a decent Lad—there let him rest! 
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~ He lies in peace, with all his humble race, 
And has no stone to mark his burial place ; 
Nor left he that which to the world might show 
That he was one that world was bound to know, 
For aught he gave it—Here his story ends! 


P,.— And is this all?—This character my 
Friend’s! 
» That may, alas! be mine “a decent Lad "— 
The very phrase would make a Poet mad! 
And he 3s gone!—Oh! proudly did I think 
‘That we together at that fount should drink, 
Together climb the stecp ascent of Fame, 
Together gain an ever-during name, 
And give due credit to our native home— 
Yet here he lies, without a name or tomb! 
Perhaps not honour'd by a single tear, 
Just enter’d in a parish-register, 
With common dust, forgotten to remain— 
And shall I scek, what thou couldst not obtain— 
‘A name for men when I am dead to speak ? 
, Oh! let me something more substantial seck ; 
Let me no more on man's poor praise depend, 
But learn one lesson fromminy buricd Friend. 











TALE VIII. 





BARNABY ; THE SHOPMAN, 





(Farewell and Return.] 





I. 
\ Farewewn! to him whom just across my way, 
J sce his shop attending day by day! 
Save on the Sunday, when he duly goes 
To his own church, in his own Sunday clothes. 
Young though he is, yet careful there he stands, 
Qpening his shop with his own ready hands ; 
lor scorns the broom that to and fro he moves, 
Cleaning his way, for cleanliness he loves— 
But yet preserves not: in his zeal for trade 
He has his shop an ark for all things made ; 
And there, in spite of his all-guarding eye, 
His sundry wares in strange confusion lie~ 
Delightful token of the haste that keeps 
Those mingled matters in their shapeless heaps : 
Yet ere he rests, he takes them all away, 
And order smiles on the returning day. 


Most ready tradesman he of men! alive 
To all that turns to money—he must thrive, 
Obsequious, civil, loath t offend or trust, 
And full of awe for greatness—thrive he must; 
For well he knows to creep, and he in time, 
By wealth assisted, will aspire to climb. 


Pains-taking lad he was, and with his slate 
For hours in useful meditation sate ; 
Puzzled, and seizing every boy at hand, 
To make him—hard the labour !—understand ; 
But when of learning he enough possess’d 
For his affairs, who would might learn the rest; 


|All else was useless when he had obtain’d 

| Knowledge that told him what he lost or gain'd. 
He envied no man for his Jearning ; he 

Who was not rich, was poor with Barnany: 

; Bat he for envy has no thought to spare, 

Nor love nor hate—his heart is in his ware, 


Happy the man whose greatest pleasure lies 
In the fair trade by which he hopes to rise. 
To him how bright the opening day, how blest 
The busy noon, how sweet the evening rest! 
To him the nation’s state is all unknown, 
Whose watchful eye is ever on his own. 

You talk of patriots, men who give up all, 
Yea, life itself, at their dear country’s call! 
He look’d on such as men of other date, 
Men to admire, and not to imitate ; 

They as his Bible-Saints to him appear'd, 
Lost to the world, but still to be revered. 





Yet there’s a Widow, in a neighbouring street, 
Whom he contrives in Sunday-dress to meet ; 
Her’s house and land; and these are more delight 
‘To him than learning, in the proverb’s spite. 


The Widow sees at once the Trader's views, 
And means to soothe him, flatter, and refuse ; 
Yet there are moments when a woman fails 
In such design, and so the man prevails. 

Tove she has not, but, in a guardless hour, 
May lose her purpose, and resign her power ; 
Yet all such hazard she resolves to run, 
Pleased to be woo'd, and fearless to be won. 


Lovers like these, as dresses thrown aside, 
Are kept and shown to feed a woman’s pride. 
Old-fashion'd, ugly, call them what she will, 
They serve as signs of her importance still. 

She thinks they might inferior forms adorn, 
And does not love to hear them used with scorn ; 
Tilt on some day when she has need of' dress, 
And none at hand to serve her in distress, 

She takes the insulted robe, end turns about ; 
Long-hidden beauties one by one peer out. 

“*T is not so bad! see, Jenny—J declare 

"Tis pretty well, and then ’tis lasting wear ; 
And what is fashion ?~if a woman’s wise, 

She will the substance, not the shadow prize ; 
*T is a choice silk, and if I put it on, 

Off go these ugly trappings every one.” 

The dress is worn, a friendly smile is raised, 
But the good lady for her courage praised— 

Till wonder dies.—The dress is worn with pride, 
And not one trapping. yet is cast aside, 





Meanwhile the man his six-day toil renews, 
And on the seventh he worships Heaven, and woos 


: 
I leave thee, Barnaby ; and if I see 
Thee once again, a Burgess thou wilt be. 


i. 


Bor how 1s this? J left a thriving man, 
Hight Barxasy! when he to trade began— 
Trade his delight and hope; and, if alive, 
Doubt I had none that Barnaby would thrive : 
Yet here I see him, sweeping as before 

The very dust from forth the very door. 
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Who could resist ?. Not Barnaby, Success 
Awhile his pride exalted—to depress, 
‘Three years he pass’d in feverish hopes and fears, 
When led the profits of the former years; 
Shook by the Law's strong arm, all he had gain’d 
He dropp'’d—and hopeless, penniless remain’d, 


* So would a miser ! but, methinks, the shop 
Itscit’ is meaner—has he made a stop? 

















oT thought I should at least a burgess see, 
And lo! "tis but an older Barnaby ; 
With face more wrinkled, with a coat as bare 
As coats of his once begging kindred were, 
Brash’d to the thread that is distinctly seen, 
And beggarly would be, but that ‘tis clean, 


The cruel Widow, whom he yet pursued, 
Was kind but cautious, then was stern and rude. 
“Should wealth, now hers, from that dear man 
which came, 


Why, how is this? Upon a closer view, Be thrown away to Prop a smuggler’s fame 2” 


The shop is narrow'd : it is cut in two. 

Is all that business from its station fled? 

Why, Barnaby ! the very shop is dead ! 

Now, what the cause my Friend will soon relate— 
And what the full from that predicted fate, 


She spake insulting ; and with many a sigh, 
The fallen Trader pass'd her mansion by. 


Fear, shame, and sorrow, for a time endured, 
Th’ adventurous man was ruin’d, but was cured—» 
His weakness pitied, and his once-good name 
The means of his returning peace became, 


F. A common cause: it seems his lawful gains 
Came slowly forth, and came with care and pains. 
These he, indeed, was willing to bestow, 

But still his progress to his point was slow, 

And might be quicken’d, “ could he cheat the eyes 

OF all those rascal officers and Spics, 

The Customs’ greedy tribe, the wolves of the Ex. 
cise,” 


He was assisted, to his shop withdrew, 
Half let, half rented, and began anew, 
To smile on custom, that in part return’d, 
With the small gains that he no longer spurn’d. 
Warn'd by the past, he rises with the day, 
And tries to sweep off Sorrow.——Sweep away! 


_ 


Tea, coffee, spirits, laces, silks, and spice, 





And sundry drugs that bear a noble price, TALE IX, 
Are bought for little, but ere sold, the things 
Are deeply charged for duty of the king’s, JANE. 


Now, if the servants of this king would keep 
Ata kind distance, or would wink or sleep, 

Tust till the goods in safety were disposed, 

Why then his labours would be quickly closed, 
Truc! some have thriven,—but they the laws de- 





(Farewell and Return.J 


I 
Known but of late, I yet am loath to leave 
The gentle Jane, and ‘wonder why I grieve— 
Not for her wants, for she has no distress, 
She has no suffering that her looks express, 
Her air or manner—hers the mild good sense 
‘That wins its way by making no pretence. 


ied, 
And shunn'd the powers they should have satisfied, 


Their way he tried, and finding some success, 
Tlis heart grew stouter, and his caution less; 
‘Then—for why doubt, when placed in Fortune’s 

way ?— 
There was a bank, and that was sure to pay. 
Yes, every partner in that thriving bank 
He judged a man of a superior rank, 


When yet a child, her dying mother knew 
What, left by her, the widow'’d man would do, 
be And gave her Jane, for she had power, enough 
Were he but one in a concern so grand— To live in ease—of love and care a proof, 
Why! he might build a house, and buy him land; Enabled thus, the maid is kind to all— 

‘Then, too, the Widow, whom he loved so well, Is pious too, and that without a call. 





Would not refase with such a man to dwell ; Not that she doubts of calls that Heaven has sent 
Ant, to complete his views, he might be made Calls to believe, or warnings to repent; 
A Borough-Justice, when he ceased to trade; But that she rests upon the Word divine, 
For he had known—well pleased to know—a mayor) Without Presuming on a dubious sign; 
Who once had dealt in cheese and vinegar. A sudden light, the momentary zeal 
Of those who rashly hope, and warmly feel; 

Who hastens to be tich, resembles him These she rejects not, nor on these relies, 

Who is resolved that he will quickly swim, And neither feels the influence nor denies. 


And trusts his full-blown bladders t He, indeed, Upon the sure and written Word she trusts, 

With these supported, moves along with speed; | And hy the Law Divine her life adjusts ; 

He laughs at those whom untried depths alarm, | She blames not her who other creed prefers, 
; “ty caution led, and moved by strength of arm; And all she asks is charity for hers. 


Till in mid-way, the way his folly chose, Her great example is her gracious Lord, 
» His fall-blown bladder bursts, and down ‘he goes! | Her hope his promise, and her guide his Word; 
Or, if preserved, "tis by their friendly aid Her quiet alms are known to God alone, 


Whom he despised as cautious and afraid, Her left hand knows not what her right has done; 
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. Her talents, not the few, she well improves, 
And puts to use in labour that she loves. 


Pensive, though good, I leave thee, gentle maid— 
In thee confiding, of thy peace afraid, 
In a strange world to act a trying part, 
‘With a soft temper, and a yielding heart! 


II. 


P.—How fares my gentle Jane, with spirit meek, 
Whose fate with some foreboding care I seek ; 
Her whom I pitied in my pride, while she, 

For many a cause more weighty, pitied me; 
For she has wonder'd how the idle boy 

His head or hands would usefully employ— 
At least for thee his grateful spirit pray’d, 
And now to ask thy fortune is afraid — 
—How fares the gentle Jane 7— 


Her prudent lover to her man of law, 
Show’d how he lived: it seem'd without a flaw; 
She saw their moderate means—content with what 
she saw. 


Jane had no doubts—with so much to admire, 
She judged it insult farther to inquire. 
The lover sought—what lover brooks delay ?— 
For fall assent, and for an early day— 
And he would construc well the soft consenting 
Nay! 


The day was near, and Jane, with book in hand, 
Sat down to read—perhaps might understand : 
For what prevented ?—say, she seem’d to read; 
‘When one there came, her own sad cause to plead ; 
A stranger she, who fearless named that cause, 

A breach in love’s and honour’s sacred Jaws. 





F.—Konow first, she fares 
As one who bade adieu to earthly cares; 
As one by virtue guided, and who, tried 
By man’s deceit, has never lost her guide. 


Her age I knew not, but it scem’d the age 
‘When Love is wont a serious war to wage 
Tn female hearts,—when hopes and fears are strong, 
And ’tis a fatal step to place them wrong ; 
For childish fancies now have ta'en their flight, 
And love's impressions are no longer light. 


Just at this time—what time I do not tell— 
‘There came a Stranger in the place to dwell; 
He seem'd as one eho sacred truth reveres, 
And like her own his sentiments and years; 
His person manly, with engaging mien, 

His spirit quiet, and his looks serene. 

He kept from all disgraceful deeds aloof, 
Severcly tried, and found temptation-proof : 
This was by most unquestion’d, and the few 
Who made inquiry, said report was true. 


His very choice of our neglected place 
Endear'd him to us—'t was an act of grace ; 
And soon to Jane, our unobtrusive maid, 

In still respect was his attention paid; 
Each in the other found what both approved, 
Good sense and quiet manners: these they loved. 


So came regard, and then esteem, and then 
The kind of friendship women have with men: 
At length ’t was love, but candid, open, fair, 
Such as became their years and character. 


In their discourse, religion had its place, 
When he of doctrines talk’d, and she of grace. 
He knew the different. sects, the varying creeds, 
While she, less learned, spake of virtuous deeds ; 
He dwelt on errors inte which we fall, 

She on the gracious remedy for all; 

So between both, his knowledge and her own, 
Was the whole Christian to perfection shown. 
Though neither quite approved the other’s part— 
Hers without learning, his without a heart— 
Still to each other they were dear, were good, 
And all thesc matters kindly understood : 

For Jane was liberal, and her friend could trust,— 
“He thinks not with me! but is fair and just.” 


“Ina far country, Lady, bleak and wild, 
Report has reach’d me! how art thou beguiled ! 
Or dared he tell thee that for ten sad years 

He saw me struggling with fond hopes and fears? 


From my dear home he won me, blest and free! 
To be his victim.”——" Madam, who is he ?” 
‘Not yet thy busband, Lady: no! not yet; 

For he has first to pay a mighty debt.” 


“Speaks he not of religion ?”—* So he speaks, 
When he the ruin of his victim seeks. 
How smooth and gracious were his words, how 

sweet— 

The fiend his master prompting his deceit ! 
Mc he with kind instruction led to trust 
In one who seem’d so grave, so kind, so just. 
Books to amuse me, and inform, he brought, 
Like that old serpent with temptation fraught ; 
His like the precepts of the wise appear'd, 
Till I imbibed the vice I had not fear’d. 
By pleasant tales and dissertations gay, 
He wiled the lessons of my youth away. 


OF moral duties he would talk, and prove 
They gave a sanction, and commanded love ; 
His sober smile at forms and rites was shown, 
To make my mind depraved, and like his own. 


But wilt thou take him! wilt thou ruin take, 
With a grave robber, a religious rake ? 
*T is not to serve thee, Lady, that I came— 
*T is not to claim him, ’t is not to reclaim— 
But ’t is that he may for my wrongs be paid, 
And feel the vengeance of the wretch he made. 


Not for myself I thy attention claim: 
My children dare not take their father’s name; 
They know no parent’s love—love will not dwell 
with shame. 
What law would force, he not without it gives, 
And hates each living wretch, because it lives ! 


“) Yet, with these sinful stains, the man is mine: 


How will he curse me for this rash design ! 
Yes—I will bear his curse, but him will not resign. 


I see thee grieved; but, Lady, what thy grief? 
It may be pungent, but it must be brief. 
Pious thou art; but what will profit thee, 


| Match’d with a demon, woman's piety ? 
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* Not for thy sake my wrongs and wrath [ tell, 
Revenge T seck ! but yet, 1 wish thee well. 
And now I leave thee! Thou art warn’d by one, 
‘fhe rock on which her peace was wreck’d to 
shun.” * 


The Lover heard ; but not in time to stay 
A woman’s vengeance in its headlong way : 
Yet he essay’d, with no unpractised skill, 
To warp the judgment, or at least the will; 
To raise such tumults in the poor weak heart, 
That Jane, believing all—Yyet should not dare to 
part. 


But there was Virtuo in her mind that strove 
With all his eloquence, and all her love; 
He told what hope and frailty dared to tell, 
And all was answer’d by a stern Farewell ! 


Home with his consort he return'’d once more; 
And they resumed the life they led before. 
Not so our maiden. She, before resign’d, 
Had now the anguish of a wounded mind— 
And felt the languid gricf that the deserted find; 
On him she had reposed each worldly view, 
And when he fiil’d, the world itself withdrew, 
With all its prospects. Nothing could restore 
To life its value; hope would live no more : 
Pensive by nature, she can not sustain 
‘The sneer of pity that the heartless feign ; 
But to the pressure of her gricf gives way, 
A quict victim, and a patient prey: 
The one bright view that she had cherish’d dies, 
And other hope must from the future rise. 


She still extends to grief and want her aid, 
And by the comfort she imparts, is paid: 
Death is her soul’s relief: to him she flies 
For consolation that this world denies. 
No more to life’s false promises she clings, 
She longs to change this troubled state of things, 
Till every rising morn the happier prospect brings. 





TALE X, 





THE ANCIENT MANSION, 


[Farewell and Return. 





L 


To part is painful; nay, ta bid adion 
Even to a favourite spot is paintal too. 

That fine old Seat, with all those oaks around, 

Off have T view'd with reverence so profound, 

As something sacred dwelt in that delicious ground. 


There, with its tenantry about, reside 
>A genuine English race, the country's prides 
‘And now a Lady, last of alll that race, 
Is the departing spirit of the place. 
Hers is the last of all that uoble blood, 
That flow’d throurh concestiane 








{And if there dwells a native pride in her, 
It is the pride of name and character. 


True, she will speak, in her abundant zeal, 

Of stainless honour ; that she needs must feel; 
She must lament, that she is now the last 

OF all who gave such splendour to the past. 


Still are her habits of the ancient kind; 
She knows the poor, the sick, the lame, the blind ; 
She holds, so she believes, her wealth in trust 3 
And being kind, with her, is being just. 
‘Though soul and body she delights to nid, 
Yet of her skill she's prudently atraid: 
So to her chaplain’s care she this commends, 
And when that craves, the village doctor sends, 


At church attendance she requires of all, 
Who would be held in credit at the Hall ; 
A due respect to each degree she shows, 
And pays the debt that every mortal owes; 
"T’is by opinion that respect is led, 

The rich esteem because the poor are fed. 


Her servants all, if so we may describe 
That ancient, grave, observant, decent tribe, 
Who with her share the blessings of the Hall, 
Are kind but grave, are proud but courteous all— 
Proud of their lucky lot! behold, how stands 
That grey-hair’d butler, waiting her commands; 
The Lady dines, and every day he feels 
‘That his good mistress falters in her meals, 
With what respectfil manners he entreats 
That she would eat—yet Jacob little eats ; 
When she forbears, his supplicating eye 
Intreats the noble dame once more to try. 
‘Their years the same; and he has never known 
Another place; and this he deems his own,— 
All appertains to him. Whate’er he sees 
Is ours !—“our house, our land, our walks, our 

trees !” 


But still he fears the time is just at hand, 
When he no more shall in that presence stand; 
And he resolves, with mingled grief and pride, 
To serve no being in the world beside. 

“He has enough,” he says, with many a sigh, 
“For him to serve his God, and Jearn to die: 
He and his lady shall have heard their call, 
And the new folk, the strangers, may have all.” 


But, leaving these to their accustom’ 
The Seat itself demands a short delay. 
We all have interest there—the trees that grow 
Near to that scat, to that their grandeur owe ; 
They take, but largely pay, and equal grace bestow. 
They hide a part, but still the part they shade 
Is more inviting to our fancy made ; 

And, if the eye be robb’d of" half its sight, 

|Th' imagination feels the more delight. 

These giant oaks hy no man's order stand, 
Heaven did the work; by no man was it plann’d, 


"d way, 


Here I behold’no puny works of art, 

None give me reasons why these views impart 
jSuch charm to fill the mind, such joy to swell the 
heart. 
These very pinn: 


Pe cgan ka 





acles, and turrets small, 
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How stately stand yon pines upon the hill, 

How soft the murmurs of that living rill, 

And o'er the park's tall paling, scarcely higher, 
Peeps the low Church and shows the modest spire. 
Unnumber'd violets on those banks appear, 

And all the first-born beauties of tle year. 

‘The grey-green blossoms of the willows bring 
The large wild bees upon the labouring wing. 
‘Then comes the saminer with augmented pride, 


Whose pure small streams along the valleys glide: | 


Her richer Flora their brief charms display ; 
And, as the fruit advances, falls away. 

‘Then shall th’ autumnal yellow clothe the leaf, 
‘What time the reaper binds the burden'd sheaf: 
Then silent groves denote the dying year, 
The morning frost, and noon-tide gossamer ; 
And all be silent in the scene around, 

All save the distant sea’s uncertain sound, 

Or here and there the gun whose loud report 
Proclaims to man that Death is but his sport : 
And then the wintry winds begin to blow, 
Then full the flaky stars of gathering snow, 
When on the thorn the ripening sloe, yet blue, 
Takes the bright varnish of the morning dew ; 
The aged moss grows brittle on the pale, 

The dry boughs splinter in the windy gale, 
And every changing season of the year 
Stamps on the scene its English character. 


Farewell! a prouder mansion I may see, 
But much must meet in that which equals thee! 


Il. 


I reave the town, and take a well-known way, 
‘To that old Mansion in the closing day, 

When beams of golden light are shed around, 
And sweet is every sight and every sound. 
Pass but this hill, and I shall then behold 

The Seat so honour’d, so admired of old, 

And yet admired. 





Alas! I see a change, 
Of odious kind, and lamentably strange. 

*Who had done this? The good old lady lies 
Within her tomb: but, who could this advise ? 
What barbarous hand could all this inischief do, 
And spoil a noble house to make it new ? 

Who had done this? Some genuine Son of Trade 
> Has all this dreadful devastation made; 

Some man with line and rule, and evil eye, 

Who could no beauty in a tree desery, 

Save in a clump, when station’d by his hand, 

And standing where his genius bade thei stand; 

Some true admirer of the time's reform, 

Who strips an ancient dwelling like a storm, 

Strips it of all its dignity and grace, 

To put his own dear fancies in their place. 

He hates concealment: all that was enclosed 

By venerable wood, is now exposed, 

And a fow stripling elms and oaks appear, 

Fenced round by boards, to keep them from the 

deer. 


I miss the grandeur of the rich old scene, 
And see not what these clumps and patches mean! 
ee re nee We aE EAD ps and fF } 





The shrubs indeed, and ill-placed flowers, are gay, 
And some would praise; I wish they were away, 
‘That in the wild-wood maze I as of old might stray. 
The things themselves are pleasant to behold, 

But not like those which we beheld of old,— 
That half-hid mansion, with its wide domair., 


|Unbound and unsubdued !—but sighs are vain ; 


ft is the rage of Taste—The rule and compass 
reign. 


As tlus my spleen upon the view I fed, 
A man approach’d me, by his grandchild led— 
A blind old man, and she a fair young maid, 
Listening in love to what her grandsire said, 


And thus with gentle voice he spoke— 
“Come lead me, lassie, to the shade, 

Where willows grow beside the brook ; 
For well I know the sound it made, 

When dashing o’er the stony rill, 

It murmur'd to St. Osyth's Mill.” 


The Lass replied—* The trees are fled, 
They ’ve cut the brook a straighter bed : 
No shades the present lords allow, 

‘The miller only murmurs now; 
The waters now his mill forsake, 
And form a pond they call a lake.” 


“Then, lassie, lead thy grandsire on, 
And to the holy water bring; 
A cup is fasten’d to the stone, 
And I would taste the healing spring, 
That soon its rocky cist forsakes, 
And green its mossy passage makes,” 


“The holy spring is turn'd aside, 
The rock is gone, the stream is dried ; 
The plough has levell'd all around, 
And here is now no holy ground.” 


“Then, lass, thy grandsire’s footsteps guide, 
‘To Bulmer’s Tree, the giant oak, 

Whose boughs the keeper's cottage hide, 
And part the church-way lane o’erlook ; 

A boy, I climb’d the topmost bough, 

And I would feel its shadow now. 


Or, lassie, lead me to the west, 
Where grow the elm-trees thick and tall, 
Where rooks unnumber’d build their nest— 
Deliberate birds, and prudent all: 
Their notes, indeed, are harsh and rude, 
But they 're a social multitude.” 


“The rooks are shot, the trees are fell'd, 
And nest and nursery all expell'd; 
With better fate the giant-tree, 
Old Bulmer’s Oak, is gone to sea. 
The church-way walk is now no more, 
And men must other ways explore ; 
Though this indeed promotion gains, 
For this the park’s new wall contains; 
And here I fear we shall not meet 
A shadc—although, perehance, a seat.” 
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~"That something holds, if we can pay— 
Old David is our living kin; 
A servant once, he still preserves 
His name,.and in his office serves,” 


“ Alas! that mine should be the fate 
Old David's sorrows to relate : 
But they were brief; not long before 
He died, his office was no more. 
The kennel stands upon the ground, 
With something of the former sound.” 


“O then,” the grieving Man replied, 
“No further, lassie, let me stray ; 
Here's nothing left of ancient pride, 
Of what was grand, of what was gay: 
But all is changed, is lost, is sold— 
All, all that’s left is chilling cold. 
I seek for comfort here in vain, 
Then lead me to my cot again.” 





TALE Xi. 





THE MERCHANT. 


[Farewell and Return.] 





L 


Lo! one appears, to whom if I should dare 

To say farewell, the lordly man would stare, 

Would stretch his goodly form some inches higher, 

And then, without a single word, retire; 

Or from his state might haply condescend 

To doubt his memory —“Ha! your name, my 
friend !"" 


He is the master of these things we see, 
‘Those vessels proudly riding by the quay ; 
With all those mountain heaps of coal that lie, 
For half a county’s wonder and supply. 

Boats, cables, anchors, all to him pertain,— 

A swimming fortune, all hia father’s gain. 

He was a porter on the quay, and one 

Proud of his fortune, prouder of his son i 
Who was ashamed of him, and much distress’d 
To sce his father was no better dress’d. 

Yet for this parent did the son erect 

A tomb—'t is whisper’d, he must not expect 
The like for him, when he shall near it slecp,— 
Where we behold the marble cherabs weep, 





There are no merchants who with us reside 

In half his state—no wonder he has pride ; 

Then he parades around that vast estate, 

As if he spurn’d the slaves that make him great; 
.Srogking in tone so high, as if the ware 

WaS nothing worth—at least not worth his care; 
Yet should he not these bulky stores contemn, 
For all his glory he derives from them; 

And were it not for that neglected store, 

This great rich man would be extremely poor. 


Generous, men call him, 
He condescends to say the 
‘Yet in his seamen not a si 
‘That they have much res; 
With inattention they the 
As if they thought his dignity a cheat ; 

Or of himself as, having much to do 

With their affairs, he very little knew ; 

As if his ways to them so well were known, 
That they might hear, and bow, and take their 
own. 


for he deigns to give; 
Poor must live: 

ign appears, 

pect, or many fears ; 

ir patron meet, 


He might contempt for men so humble feel, 
But this experience taught him to conceal ; 
For sailors do not to a lord at land 
As to their captain in submission stand; 
Nor have mere pomp and pride of look or speech, 
Been able yet respect or awe to teach. 


Guns, when with powder charged, will make a 
noise, 
To frighten babes, 


and be the sport of boys; 
But when within 


men find there’s nothing more, 
They shout contemptuous at the idle roar. 

‘Thus will our lofty man to all appear, 

With nothing charged that they respect or fear. 


His Lady, too, to her large purse applies, 
And all she fancies at the instant buys, 
How bows the market, when, from stall to stall, 
She walks attended! how respectful all ! 
To her free orders every maid attends, 
And strangers wonder what the woman spends. 


There is an auction, and the people shy, 
Are loath to bid, and yet desire to buy. 
Jealous they gaze with mingled hope and fear, 
OF buying cheaply, and of paying dear. 
They sce the hammer with determined air 
Seized for despatch, and bid in pure despair ! 
They bid—the hand is quiet as before,— 
Still stands old Puff till one advances more.— : 
Behold great madam, gliding through the crowd: 
Hear her too bid—decisive tone and loud! 
“Going ! ‘tis gone !” the hammer-holder cries— 
“ Joy to you, Lady! you have gain’d a prize.” 


Thus comes and goes the wealth, that, saved or 
spent, 
Buys not a moment’s credit or content, 


Farewell! 


your fortune I forbear to guess; 
For chance, 


as well as sense, may give success. 


il. 


P.—Say, what yon buildings, neat indeed, buy 
low, 
So much alike, in one commodious row ? 


F—You see our Alms-house: ancient men, de~ 
cay’d, 

Are here sustain’d, who lost their way in trade ; 
Here they have all that sober men Tequire— 
So thought the Poct—« meat, and clothes, and fire,’ 
A little garden to each house pertains, 
Convenient each, and kept with little pains. 
Here for the sick are nurse and medicine found; 
Here walks and shaded alleys for the sound ; 
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Books of devotion on the shelves are placed, 

And not forbidden are the books of taste. 

The Church is near them—in a common scat 
The pious men with grateful spirit meet: 

‘Thus from the wortd, which they no more admire, 
They all in silent gratitude retire. : 


P.—And is it so? Have all, with grateful mind, 
The world relinquish’d, and its ways resign'd ? 
Look they not back with lingering love and slow, 
And fain would once again the oft-tried follies 

know? 


F.—Too surely some! We must not think that ; 


all, 
Call’d to be hermits, would obey the call ; 
We must not think that all forget the state 
In which they moved, and bless their humbler fate ; 
But all may here the waste of life retrieve, 
And, ere they leave the world, its vices leave. 


See yonder man, who walks apart, and seems 
‘Wrapt in some fond and visionary schemes ; 
Who looks uneasy, a8 2 man oppress'd 
By that large copper badge upon his breast. 

fis painful shame, his self-tormenting pride, 
Would all that’s visible in bounty hide ; 

And much his anxious breast is swell’d with wo, 
That where he goes his badge must with him go. 


P.—Who then is he? Do I behold aright? 
My lofty merchant in this humble plight ! 
Still has he pride ? 


F.——If common fame be just, 
He yet has pride,—the pride that licks the dust; 
Pride that can stoop, and feed upon the base 
And wretched flattery of this humbling place ; 
Nay, feeds himself! his failing is avow'd, 
He of the cause that made him poor is proud; 
Proud of his greatness, of the sums he spent, 
And honours shown him wheresoe'er he went. 


Yea! there he walks, that lofty man is he, 
Who was so rich ; but great he could not be. 
Now to the paupera who about him stand, 

He tells of wonders by his bounty plunn’d, 
Tells of his traffic, where his vessels sail’d, 

And what a trade he drove—before he fail’d ; 
‘Then what u failure, not a paltry sum, 

Like a mean trader, but for half a plum; 

His Lady’s wardrobe was apprised so high, 

At his own sale, that nobody would buy !— 

* But she is gone,” he cries, “ and never saw 
The spoil and havock of our cruel law; 

My steeds, our chariot that so roll’d along, 
Admired of all! they sold them for a song. 

You all can witness what my purse could do, 
And now I wear a badge like one of you, 

Who in my service had been proud to live,— 
And this is all a thankless town will give. 

I, who have raised the credit of that town, 

‘And gave it, thankless as it is, renown— 
‘Who've done what no man there had done before, 
Now hide my head within an Alms-house door— 
Deprived of all—-my wife, my wealth, my vote, 
And in this blue defilement——Curee the Coat!" 


TALE XiL 





THE BROTHER BURGESSES. 


[Farewell and Return.} 


L 
Two busy Brotners in our place reside, 
And wealthy each, his party's boast and pride; 
Sons of one father, of two mothers born, 
They hold each other in true party scorn, 


James is the one who for the people fights, 
The sturdy champion of their dubious rights ; 
Merchant and seaman rough, but not the less 
Keen in pursuit of his own happiness ; 

And what his happiness 7—to see his store 





Of wealth increase, til! Mammon groans, “ No 
more !” 


James goes to church, because his father went, 
But does not hide his leaning to dissent ; 
Reasons for this, whoe’er may frown, he'll speak— 
Yet the old pew receives him once a week. 


Cuartes is a churchman, and has all the zeal 
That a strong member of his church can feel ; 
A loyal subject is the name he seeks ; 
He of “his King and Conky proudly speaks ; 
He says, his brother and a rebel-crew, 
Minded like him, the nation would undo, 
If they had power, or were esteem’d enough 
Of those who had, to bring their plans to proof. 


Jamus answers sharply— I will never place 
My hopes upon a Lordship or a Grace! 
To some great man you bow, to greater he, 
Who to the greatest bends his supple knee, 
That so the manna from the head may drop, 
And at the lowest of the kneelers stop. 
Lords call you loyal, and on them you call 
To spure you something from our plunder'd all: 
If tricks like these to slaves can treasure bring, 
Staves well may shout them hoarse for ‘Church 
and King!” 
“Brother!” says Charles,—“ yet brother is a 
name 
I own with pity, and I speak with shame,— 
One of these days you'll surely lead a mob, 
And then the hangman will conclude the job.” 


“ and would you, Charles, in that unlucky case 
Beg for his life whose death would bring disgrace, 
On you, and all the loyal of our race? 

Your worth would surely from the halter bring 
One neck, and I a patriot then might sing— 
A brother patriot I—God save our noble king.” 


“James!” said the graver man, in manner 
Lve— s 

* Your neck I could not, I your soul would sive~~ 
Oh! cre that day, alas, too likely! come, F 

I would prepare your mind to meet your doom, tah 

That then the priest, who prays with that bad race © 





Of men, may find you not devoid of grace.” 
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These are the men who, from their seats above, | Nor party wrath with quick affection strove, 


"Hear frequent sermons on fraternal love ; Drown’d in the tears of reconciling love, 
Nay, each approves, and answers—* Very true ! : 
Brother would heed it, were he not a Jew.” Affiirs confused, and business at a stand, 
Were soon set right by Charles’s powerful hand; 
Il. The rudest mind in this rude place enjoy’d 


P—Rran [ aright? beneath this stately stone The pleasing thought of enmity destroy'd, 

‘Tae Broruers rest in peace, their grave is one! {And so destroy’d, that neither-spite nor spleen, 
What friend, what fortune interfered, that they __ {Nor peevish look from that blest hour were seen; 
Take their long sleep together, clay with clay? _| Yet each his party and his spirit kept, 





How came it thus 7— Though all the harsh and angry passions slept. 
F.—It was their own request, P—And they too sleep! and, at their joint re- 
By both repeated, that they thus might rest. . quest, 
Within one tomb, beneath one stone, they rest! 
P.—'T is well! Did friends at length the pair 
unite ? 
Or was it done because the deed was right? 
Did the cool spirit of enfeebling age TALE XIII. 


Chill the warm blood, and calm the party rage, 
And kindly lead them, in their closing day, 

To put their animosity away, \ 

Incline their hearts to live in love and peace, THE DEAN'S LADY. 
And bid the ferment in cach bosom cease ? 








[Farewell and Return.} 





F—Rich men have runners, who will to and fro 


In scarch of food for their amusement go; I 
Who watch their spirits, and with tales of grief * 
Yield to their melancholy minds relief; Next, to a Lapy I must bid adiew— 
Who of their foes will each mishap relate, Whom some in mirth or malice call a “ Blue.” at 
And of their friends the fall or failings state. ‘There needs no more-~when that same word is said, 
: ' The men grow shy, respectful and afraid; . 
One of this breed—the Jackal who supplied Save the choice friends who in her colour dress, * 
Our Burgess Charles with food for spleen and] And all her praise in words like hers express. 
ride— 
Belle he utter’d what his memory brought, Why should proud man in man that knowledge 
On its effect, in doubtful matters, thought, _ Prize, 7 
Lest he, perchance, in his intent might trip, Which he affects in woman to despise? 
Or a strange fact might indiscreetly slip ;— Is he not envious when a lady gains, | 
But he one morning had « tale to bring, In hours of Ieisure, and with little pains, 


And felt,fail sure he need not weigh the thing; | What he in many a year with pain’ ul toil obtains ? 
That must be welcome! With a smiling face For surely knowledge should not odious grow, 
He watch’d th’ accustom’d nod, and took his place. | Nor ladies be despised for what they know ; 
; A Truth to no sex confined, her friends invites, 
“ Well! you have news—I see it—Good, my friend, | And woman, long restrain’d, demands her rights. 
No preface, Peter. Speak, man, I attend.” Nor should a light and odious name be thrown 
“Then, sit, I'm told, nay, ‘tis beyond dispute, [O" je fair dame who makes that knowledge 
Soe a one babs nae ea foot 5 Who bravely dares the world’s sarcastic eneer, 
fe’ll not be seen ; appears, : bape 
And their precautions testify their fears; And what she is, is willing to appear. ; 
Before the week be ended you shall see, “And what she is not !” peevish man replies, 
That our famed patriot will a bankrupt be.” His envy owning what his pride denies : 
But let him, envious as he is, repair 





“Will be by-—! No, I will not be profane, |"T'9 this sage Dame, and meet conviction there. 
But James o bankrupt! Boy, my hat and cane. 
No! he'll refuse my offers—Let me think ! Mmanpa sces her morning levee fill’d 
So would I his: here, give me pen and ink. With men in every art and science skill’d— 
There ! that will do—What! let my father’s son, |Men who have gain’d a name, whom she invites, 
My brother, want, and I—away ! ‘and run, Because in men of genius she delights. 
Rum as for life, and then return—but stay To these she puts her questions, that produce 
To take his message—now, away, away !” eecussion vivid, and discourse abstruse : 

. he no opinion for its boldness spares, 

The pride of James was shaken as he read— , | But loves to show her audience het the dares, 
The Brothers met—the angry spirit fled : ” |The creeds of all men she takes leave to sift, 
Few words were necded—in the look of each And, quite impartial, turns her own adrift. 


° There was a language words can never reach; 
But when they took each other's hand and press’d,|__ Her noble mind, with independent force, 
Subsiding tumult sank to endless rest ; | Her Rector questions on his late discourse ; 
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Perplex’d and pain’d, he wishes to retire 

From one whom critics, nay, whom crowds, ad- 
mire— 

From her whose faith on no man’s dictate leans, 

Who her large creed from many a teacher gleans; 

Who for herself will judge, debate, decide, 

And be her own “ philosopher and guide.” 


Why calla lady Blue? It is because 
She reads, converses, studies for applause ; 
And therefore ali that she desires to know 
Is just as much as she can fairly show. 
The real knowledge we in secret hide, 
It is the counterfuit that mukes our pride. 
“A little knowledge is a dangerous thing”— 
So sings the Poet, and so Jet him sing : 
But if {rom little learning danger rose, 
J know not who in safety could repose. 
The evil rises from our own mistake, 
When we our ignorance for knowledge take ; 
“Or when the little that we have, through pride, 
And vain poor self-love view’d, is magnified, 
Nor is your deepest Azure always free 
From these same dangerous calls of vanity, 


Yet of the sex are those who never show, 
By way of exhibition, what they know. 
Their books are read and praised, and so are they, 
But all without design, without display, 
Is there not One who reads the hearts of men, 
And paints them strongly with unrivalled pen ? 
All their fierce Passions in her scencs appear, 
Terror she bids arise, bids fall the tear; 
Looks in the close recesses of the mind, 
And gives the finish’d portraits to mankind, 
By skill conducted, and to Natare true,— 
And yct no man on earth would call Joanna Blue ! 


Not so Mimanpa ! She is ever prest 
To give opinions, aud she gives her best. 
To these with gentle smile her guests incline, 
Who come to hear, improve, applaud,—and dine. 


Her hungry mind on every subject feeds; 
She Adam Smith and Dugald Stewart reads; 
Locke entertains her, and she wonders why 
His famous Essay is consider'd dry. 

For her amusement in her vacant hours 

Are carths and rocks, and animals and flowers : 
She could the farmer at his work assist, 

A systematic agriculturist. 

Some men, indeed, would curb the female mind, 
Nor let us see that they themselves are blind; 
But—thank our stars—the liberal times allow, 
That all may think, and imcn have rivals now. 


Miranda deoms all knowledge might be gain’d— 
“ But she is idle, nor has much attain'd ; 
Men are in her deceived: she knows at most 
A few light matters, for she scorns to boast. 
Her mathematic studies she resign'’¢— 
They did not suit the genius of her mind. 
She thought indeed the higher parts sublime, 
But then they took a monstrous deal of time!” 


Frequent and full the letters she delights 
To read in part; she names not him who writes— 


But here and there a precious sentence shows, 
Telling what literary debts she owes. 

Works, yet unprinted, for her judgment come, 
“ Alas!” she cries, * and I must seal their doom. 
Sworn to be just, the judgment gives me pain— 
Ab! why must truth be told, or man.be vain 2?” 


Much she has written, and still dcigns to write, 
But not an effort yet must sce the light. 
“ Cruel !” her friends exclaim ; “unkind, unjust!” 
But, no! the envious mass she will not trust ; 
Content to hear that fame is due to her, 
Which on her works the world might not confer— 
Contept with loud applauses while she lives: 
Unfelt the pain the cruel critic gives. 


IL. 


P.—Now where the Learned Lady ? Doth she live, 
Her dinners yet and sentiments to give— 

The Dean’s wise consort, with the many friends, 
From whom she borrows, and to whom’ she lends 
Her precious maxims ? 


F.—Yea, she lives to shed 
Her light around her, but her Dean is dead. 
Seen her I have, but seldom could I see: 
Borrow she could not, could not lend to me. 
Yet, L attended, and beheld the tribe 
Attending too, whom I will not describe— 
Miranda Thomson! Yes, I sometimes found 
A seat among a circle so profound; _ 
When all the science of the age combined 
Was in that room, and hers the master-mind. 
Well I remember the admiring crowd, 
Who spoke their wonder and applause aloud ; 
They strove who highest should her glory raise,’ 
And cramm’d the hungry mind with honey’d 

praisc— 

While she, with grateful hand a table spread, 
The Dean assenting—but the Dean is dead ; 
And though her sentiments are still divine, 
She asks no more her auditors to dine. 


Once from her lips came: wisdom; when she 
spoke, 
Her friends in transport or amazement broke. 
Now to her dictates there attend but few, 
And they expect to meet attention too; 
| Respect she finds is purchased at some cost, 
And deference is withheld, when dinner 's lost. 


She, once the guide and glory of the place, 
| Exists between oblivion and disgrace ; 

‘Praise once afforded, now,—thcy say not why, 
j They dare not say it—fickle men deny ; 

That buzz of fame a new Minerva cheers, 
Which our deserted queen uo longer hears. 
Old, but not wise, forsaken, not resign’d, 

She gives to honours past her fecble mind, 
Back to her former state her fancy moves, 
And lives on past applause, that still she loves; 
Yet holds in scorn the fame no more in view, 
| And flies the glory that would not pursue 

|'To yon smalt cot, a poorly jointured Blue. 
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But where—I speak with some good people’s 
TALE XIv, aoe 





THE WIFE AND WIDOW. 


[Farewell and Return] 





1 
I Leave Sormia; it would please me well, 
Before we part, on so much worth to dwell: 
"Tis said of one who lived in times of strife, 
There was no boyhood in his busy life; 
Born to do ali that mortal being can, 
‘The thinking child became at once the man ; 
So this fair girl in early youth was led, 
By reason strong in early youth, to wed. 





In her new state her prudence was her guide, 
And of experience well the place supplied ; 
With life’s important business full in view, 

Sho had no time for its amusements too; 

She had no practised look man’s heart t” allure, 
No frown to kill him, and no smile to cure; 
No art coquettish, nothing of the prude ; 

She was with strong yet simple sense enducd, 
Intent on datics, and resolved to shun 

Nothing that ought to be, and could be, done, 


A Captain's wife, with whom she long sustain'd 
The toil of war, and in a camp remain'd; 
Her husband wounded, with her child in arms, 
She nursed them both, unhecded all alarms : 
All useless terror in her soul supprest— 
None could discern in hers a troubled breast. 


Her wounded soldier is a prisoner made, . 
She hears, prepares, and is at once convey'd 
‘Through hostile ranks :—with air sedate she goes, 
And makes admiring friends of wondering foes. 
Her dying husband to her care confides 
Affuirs perplex'd; she reasons, she decides ; 
Tf intricate her way, her walk discretion guides, 


Home to her country she returns alone, 
Her health decay'd, her child, her husband, gone; 
There she in peace reposes, there resumes 
Mer female duties, and in rest reblooms ; 
She is not onc at common ills to droop, 
Nor to vain marmuring will her spirit stoop. 


Tleave her thus: her fortieth year is nigh, 
She will not for another captain ’sigh ; 
Will not « young and gay lieutenant take, 
Recause 't is pretty to reform a rake; 
Yet she ugain may plight her widow'd hand, 
Should love invite, or charity demand; 
And make her days, although for duty’s sake, 
As sad as folly and mischance can make. 


Il. 


P.—Lrves yet the Wrpow, whose firm spirit bore 
. Uls unrepining ?— 


F.—Here she lives no more, 


Where all good works their due reward receive ; 
Though what reward to our best works is due 
T leave to them,—and will my tale pursue. 


Again she married, to her husband’s friend, 
Whose wife was hers, whom going to attend, 
As on her death-bed she, yet young, was laid, 
The anxious parent took her hand and said, 

“ Prove now your love; let these poor infants be 
As thine, and find a mother’s love in thee !” 


“ And must I woo their father ?”—« Nay, indeed; 
He no encouragement but hope will need ; 
In hope too let me die, and think my wish decreed.” 


The wife expires; the widow’d pair unite; 
Their love was sober, and their prospect bright, 
She train’d the children with a studious love, 
That knew full well to encourage and reprove ; 

icely she dealt her praise and her disgrace, 
Not harsh and not indulgent out of place, 
Not to the forward partial—to the slow 
All patient, waiting for the time to sow 
The seeds that, suited to the soil, would grow. 


Nor watch’d she Jess the Husband's weaker soul, 
Bat learn’d to lead him who abhorr'd control, 
Who thought a nursery, next a kitchen, best 
To women suited, and she acquiesced ; 

She only begg’d to rule in small affairs, 

And ease her wedded lord of common cares, 

Till he at length thought every care was small, 
Beneath his notice, and she had them all. 
He on his throne the lawful monarch sate, 
And she was by—the minister of state: 
He gave assent, and he required no more, 
But sign’d the act that she decreed before 


Again, her fates in other work decree 
A mind so active should experienced be. 


One of the name, who roved the world around, 
At length had something of its treasures found, 
And childless died, amid his goods and gain, 

In far Barbadoes on the western main, 

His kinsman heard, and wish’d the wealth to share, 

But had no mind to be transported there :— 

“His wife could sail—her courage who could 
doubt ?— 

And she was not tormented with the gout.” 


She lied it not; but for his children’s sake, 
And for their father's, would the duty take. 
Storms she encounter’d, ere she reach’d the shore, 
And other storms when these were heard no 

more,— 
The rage of lawyers forced to drop their prey,— 
And once again to England made her way. 


She found her Husband with hia gout removed, 
And a young nurse, most skilful and approved ; 
Whom—for he yet was weak—he urged to stay, 
And nurse him while his consort was away :— 
“She was so handy, so discreet, so nice, 

As kind as comfort, though as cold as ice! 
Else,” he assured his lady, “in no case, 
So young a creature should have fill’d the place.” 
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It has been held—indeed, the point is clear, 
“None are so deaf as those who will not hear :” 
And, by the same good logic, we shall find, 
“ Ag those who will not see, are none so blind.” 
The thankful Wife repaid the attention shown, 
Bat-now would make the duty all her own. 


Again the gout return’d ; but seizing now 
A vital part, would no relief allow. 


The Husband died, but left a will that proved 

He much respected whom he coolly loved. 

All power was hers; nor yet was such her age, 

But rivals strove her favour to engage: 

‘They talk’d of love with so much warmth and zeal, 

That they believed the woman’s heart must feel ; 
\ Adding such praises of her worth beside, 

As vanquish prudence oft by help of pride. 


In vain! her heart was by discretion led— 
She to the children of her Friend was wed; 
These she establish’d in the world, and died, 
In ease and hope, serene and satisfied, 


And loves not man that woman who can charm 
Life’s grievous ills, and gricf itself disarm ?—~ 
Who in his fears and troubles brings him aid, 
And seldom is, and never seems afraid? 


No! ask of man the fair one whom he loves, 
Youll find her one of the desponding doves, 
Who tender troubles as her portion brings, 

And with them fondly to a husband clings— 
Who never moves abroad, nor sits at home, 
Without distress, past, present, or to come— 
Who never walks the unfrequented street, 
‘Without a dread that death and she shall meet: 
At land, on water, she must guarded be, 

Who sces the danger none besides her see, 

And is determined by her cries tu call 

All men around her: she will have them all. 


Man loves to think the tender being lives 
But by the power that his protection gives: 
He loves the feeble step, the plaintive tone, 
And flies to help who cannot stand alone: 
He thinks of propping elms, and clasping vines, 
And in her weakness thinks her virtue shines ; 
On him not one of her desires is lost, 
And he admires her for this care and cost. 





But when afflictions come, when beauty dies, 
Or sorrows vex the heart, or danger trics— 
When time of trouble brings the daily care, 
And gives of pain ay much as he can bear— 
*T is then he wants, if not the helping hand, 
At least a soothing temper, meek and bland— 
He wants the heart that shares in his distress, 
At least the kindness that would make it less; 
And when instead he hears the eternal gricf 
For some light want, and not for his relief— 
And when he hears the tender trembler sigh, 
For some indulgence he can not supply— 
When, in the midst of many. a care, his “ dear” 
‘Would like a duchess at a ball appear— 

And, while he feels a weight that wears him down, 
‘Would see the prettiest sight in all the town,— 
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That Pity half despises, half forgives, 

°T is join’d with gricf, is not from shame exempt, 
And has a plenteous mixture of contempt. 





TALE XV. 





BELINDA WATERS. 





[Farewell and Return.] 
a 
1. 
Or all the beauties in our favoured place, 
Be.inpa Warers was the pride and grace. 


Say ye who sagely can our fortunes read, 
Shall this fair damsel in the world succeed ? 


A rosy beauty she, and fresh and fair, 
Who never felt a caution or a care; 
Gentle by nature, ever fond of ease, 
And more consenting than inclined to please. 
A tame good nature in her spirit lives— 
She hates refusal for the pain if gives : 
From opposition arguments arise, 
And to prevent the trouble, she complies. 
She, if in Scotland, would be fashed all day, 
If cail’d to any work or any play ; 
She lets no busy, idle wish intrude, 
But is by nature negatively good. 


Tn marriage hers will be a dubious fate 
She is not fitted for a high estate :— 
There wants the gracc, the polish, and the pride ; 
Less is she fitted for a humble bride : 
Whom fair Belinda weds—let chance decide! 


She sees her father oft engross’d by cares, 
And therefore hates to hear of men’s affairs: 
An active mother in the household reigns, 

And spares Belinda all domestic pains. 

Of food she knows but this, that we are fed :— 
Though, duly taught, she prays for daily bread, 
Yet whenee it comes, of hers is no concern— 
It comes! and more she never wants to learn. 


She on the table sees the common fare, 
But how provided is beneath her care. 
Lovely and useless, she has no concern 
About the things that aunts and mothers learn 5 
But thinks, when married,—if she thinks at all,— 
That what she needs will answer to her call. 


To write is business, and, though taught to write, 
She kceps the pen and paper out of sight: 
What once was painful she cannot allow 
To be enjoyment or armusement now. 
She wonders why the ladies are so fond 
OF such long letters, when they correspond. 
Crowded and cross’d by ink of different stain, 
She thinks to read them would confuse her brain ; 
Nor much mistakes; but still has no pretence ; 
To praise for this, her critic’s indelence. 
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> Behold her now! she on her sofa looks 
Over half a shelf of circulating books. 
This she admired, but she forgets the name, 
And reads again another, or the same. 
She likes to toad of strange and bold escapes, 
OF plans and plottmgs, murders and mishaps, 
Love in all hearts, and lovers in all shapes. 
She sighs for pity, and her sorrows flow 
From the dark eyelash on the page below ; 
And is so glad when, all the misery past, 
‘The dear adventurous lovers meet at Iast— 
Mcet and are happy ; and she thinks it hard, 
When thus an author might a pair reward—_ 
When they, the troubles ail dispersed, might wed-— 
He makes them part, and die of grief’ instead! 





Yet tales of terror are her dear delight, 
All in the wintry storm to read at night; 
And to her maid she turns in all her doubt,— 
“This shall I like? and what is that about ?”” 


She had “ Clarissa” for her heart's dear friend— 
Was pleased each well-tried virtue to commend, 
And praised the scenes that one might fairly doubt, 
IF one 80 young could know so much about : 
Pious and pure, th’ heroic beauty strove” 

Against the lover and against the love ; 

But strange that maid so young should know the 
strife, 

In all its views, was puinted to the life! 

Belinda knew not—nor a tale would read, 

That could s slowly on its way proceed ; 

And ere Clarissa reach'd the wicked town, 

The weary damsel threw the volume down. 

“Give me,” she said, “ for I would laugh or cry, 

‘Scenes from the Life,’ and ¢ Sensibility 

* Winters at Bath,’—I would that T had one! 

‘The Constant Lover,’ the + Discarded Son,’ 

' The Rose of Raby,’ ‘Delmore,’ or ‘The Nun,’ 

These promise something, and may please, per- 


aps, 
Like ‘ Ethelinda,’ and the doar « Relapse.” 
To these her heart the gentle maid resign’d, 
And such the food that fed the gentle mind, 


I. 


P.—Kwew you the fair Bez.npa, once the boast 
Of a vain mother, and a favourite toast 

Of clerks and young ticutenants, a gay set 

OF light admirers ?—Is she married yet? 





F—Yes! ‘she is married 
long, 
Not from a prudent fear of choosing wrong, 
But want of choice.—She took a surgeon's mate, 
With his half pay, that was his whole estate. 


; though she waited 


Fled is the charming bloom that nature spread 
Upon her cheek, the pure, the rosy red— 
This, and the look serene, the cali, kind Iook, are 
fled. 
Sorrow and sadness now the place possess, 
And the pale cast of anxious fretfulness, 


She wonders much—as, why they live so ill,— 
Why the rude butcher brings his weekly bill,— 
She wonders why that baker will not trust, — 
And says, most iruly says,—* Indeed, he must.” 

32* : 2X 


She wonders where her former friends are gone 
And thus, from day to day, she wonders on. 


Howe'er she can—she dresses gaily yet, 
And then she wonders how they came in debt, 
Her husband loves her, and in accent mild, 
Answers, and treats her like a fretted child ; 
But when he, ruffled, makes severe replies, 
And scems unhappy—then she pouts, and cries 
“She wonders when she 'll die ?’—She faints, but 

never dics. 


“How well my father lived!” she says.—“ How 
well, 
My dear, your father’s creditors could tell 
And then she weeps, till comfort is applied, 
‘That soothes her spleen or gratifies her pride: 
Her dress and novels, visits and success 
In a chance-game, are softeners of distress, 


So life goes on !—But who that loved his life, 
Would take a fair Belinda for his wife? * 
Who thinks that all are for their stations born, 
Some to indulge themselves, and to adorn ; 

And some, a useful people, to prepare, 
Not being rich, good things for those who are, 
And who are born, it cannot be denied, 





To have their wants and their demands supplied, 


She knows that money is a necdful thin, 
That fathers first, and then that husbands 
Or if those persons should the aid deny, 
Daughters and wives have but to faint and die, 
Till flesh and blood can not endure the pain, 
And then the lady lives and laughs again, 


‘To wed an ague, and to feel, for life, 
Hot fits and eold succeeding in a wife; 
‘To take the pestilence with poison’d breath, 
And wed some potent minister of death, 
Is crucl fate—yet death is then relief; 
But thus to wed is ever-during grief, 


Oft have I heard, how blest the youth who weds 


Tring ; 





Belinda Waters {—rather he who dreads 

‘That fate—a truth her husband well approves, 

Who blames and fondles, humours, chides, and 
loves, 





TALE XVI. 





THE DEALER AND CLERK. 


[Farewell and Return] 


I. 


4D men are seldom cheerful ; but we see 
‘That, when successful, they can merry be. 
Ove whom I leave, his darling money lends, 
On terms well known, to his unhappy friends ; 
He farms and trades, and in hig method treats 
Uis guests, whom first he comforts, then he cheats, 
He knows their private griefs, their inward groans, 
And then applics his leeches and his loans, 
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To failing, falling families—and gets, 
1 know not how, with large increase, their debts. 


He early married, and the woman made 

| A losing bargain; she with scorn was paid 

For no small fortune. On this slave he vents 

His peevish slights, his moody discontents. 

Her he neglects, indulzing in her stead, 
One whom he bribed to leave a husband's bed— 
"A young fair mother too, the pride and joy 

Of him whom her desertion will destroy. 


The poor man walks hy the adultercr’s door, 
To see the wife whom he must meet no more: 
She will not look upon the face of one 
Whom she has blighted, ruin’d, and undone. 

He feels the shame; his heart with grief is rent; 
Hers is the guilt, and his the punishment, 


The cruel spoiler to his need would lend 
Unsought relicf-his need will soon have end: 
Let a few wintry months in sorrow pass, 

And on his corse shall grow the vernal grass, 
Neighbours, indignant, of his griefs purtake, 

And hate the villain for the victim’s sake ; 
Wondering what bolt within the stores of heaven 
Shall on that bold, offending wretch be driven. 


Alas! my grieving friends, we cannot know 
Why Heaven inflicts, and why suspends the blow. 
Meanwhile the godless man, who thus destroys 
Another’s peace, in peace his wealth enjoys, 

And, every law evaded or defied, 

Is with long life and prosperous fortune tried : 

“How tong v” the Prophet cried, and we, “ how 
jong 7" 

But think how quick that Eye, that Arm how 
strong, 

And bear what seems not right, and trust it is not 
wrong. 


Does Heaven forbear? then sinners mercy find— 
Do sinners fall? ’t is mercy to mankind. 
Aprev ! can one so miserable be, 
Rich, wretched man! to barter fates with thee? 


I. 


Yer, ere I go, some notice must be paid 

To Joun, his Clerk, a man full sore afraid 

Of his own frailty—many a troubled day 
Has he walk’d doubtful-in some close by-way, 
Beseeching Conscience on her watch: to keep, 
Afraid that she one day should fall asleep. 


A. quiet man was John: his mind was slow; 
Little he knew, and little sought to know. 
He gave respect to worth, to riches more, 
And had instinctive dread of being poor. 
Humble and careful, diligent and neat, 
He in the Dealer's office found a seat: 
Happy in all things, till a fear began 
To break his rest—He served a wicked man; 
Who spurn’d the way direct of honest trade, 
But praised the laws his cunning could evade. 


This crafty Dealer of religion spoke, 
As if design’d to be the wise man’s cloak, 





And the weak man’s incumbrance, whom it awes,*- __ 
And keeps in dread of conscience and the laws; 
Yet, for himself, he loved not to appear 

In her grave dress; 't was troublesome to wear. 


This Dealer play’d at games of skill, and won 
Sums that surprised the simple mind of John: 
Nor trusted skill alone ; for well he knew, 

What a sharp eye and dexterous hand could do: 
When, if suspected, he had always by 
The daring oath to back the cunning lie. 


John was distress’d, and said, with aching heart, 
I from the vile, usurious man must part ; 
For if F go not—yet I mean to go— 
This friend to me will to my soul be foe. 
T serve my master: there is naught to blame; 
But whom he serves, I tremble but to name. 








From such refiections sprung the painful fear,— 
The Foe of Souls is too familiar here: 
My master stands between: so far, so good ; 
But ’tis at best a dangerous neighbourhood,” 


Then livelier thoughts began his fear to chase,— 
“Tt is a gainful, a convenient place : 
If I should quit—another takes the pen, 
And what a chance for my preferment then? 
Religion nothing by my going gains; 
If I depart, my master stil! remains. 
True, I record the deeds that I abhor, 
But these that master has to answer for. 
Then say I leave the office! his success, 
And his injustice, will not be the less ; 
Nay, would be greater—I am right to stay; 
It checks him, Soabeless, in his fearful way. 
Fain would I stay, and yet be not beguiled ; 
Bat pitch is near, and mun is soon defiled.” 


nL 


P.—Sucw were the Man and Master,—and I now 
Would know if they together live, and how. 


To such inquirics, thus my Friend replied :— 
F—The Wife was slain, or, say at least, she died. 
But there are murders, that the human eye 
Cannot detect,——-which human laws defy : 

There are the wrongs insulted fondness feels, 
In many a secret wound that never heals ; 
‘The Savage murders with a single blow ; 
Murders like this are secret and are slow. 


Yet, when his victim lay upon her bier, 
There were who witness’d that he dropp'd a tear; 
Nay, more, he praised the woman he had lost, 
And undisputed paid the funeral cost. 


The Favourite now, her lord and master freed, 
Prepared to wed, and be a wife indeed, 
The day, ’t was said, was fix’d, the robes were 

bought, 

A feast was ordered; but a cold was caught, 
And pain ensued, with fever—grievous pain, 
With the mind’s anguish that disturb'd the brain,— 
Till nature ceased to struggle, and the mind 
Saw clearly death before, and sin behind. 


bet 





“Priests and physicians 


he turn’d away, and, shuddering, ceased to live. 
Ys is 


The Dealer now appear’d awhile as one 
Lost; with-but little of his race to run, 
And that in sorrow: men with one consent, 
And one kind hope, said, “ Bonner will repent.” 
Alas! we sdw not what his fate would be, 
But this we fenr'd,—no penitence had he; 
Nor time for penitence, nor any time, 
So quick the summons, to look back on crime. 


When he the partner of his sin entomb’d, 
He paused awhile, and then the way resumed, 
Even as before: yet was he not the same ; 
The tempter once, he now the dupe became, 
John long had left him, nor did one remain 
Who would his harlot in her course refrain H 
Obscquions, humble, studious of his case, 

The present Phoebe only sought to please. 

“ With one so artless, what,” said he, “to fear, 
Or what to doubt, in one who holds me dear? 
Friends she may have, but me she will not wrong}; 
If weak her judgment, yet her love is strong ; 
And Iam lucky now in age to find 

A friend so trusty, and a nurse so kind.” 


Yet neither party was in Peace: the man 
Had restless nights, and in the morn began 
‘To cough and tremble; he was hot and cold— 
He had a nervous fever, he was told. 
His dreams—'t was strange, for none reflected less 
On his past life—were frightful to excess ; 
His favourite dinners were no more enjoy’d, 
And, in a word, bis spirits were destroy’d, 


And what of Phebe ? She her measures plann'd; 
All but his money was at her command: 


All would be hers when Heaven her Friend should Ww: 


call ; 

But Heaven was slow, and much she long’d for 
all :-— 

“Mine when he dics, mean wretch ! and why not 
niine, 


When it would prove him generous to resign 
What he enjoys not ?"—Phabe at command 
Gave him his brandy with a liberal hand, 

A way more quick and safe she did not know, 
And brandy, though it might be sare, was slow. 
But more she dared not, and she felt a dread 

Of being tried, and only wish’d him dead. 

Such was her restless strife of hope and fear— 
He might cough on for many 2 weary year; 
Nay, his poor mind wae changing, and when ill, 
Some foe to her may wicked thoughts instil ! 
Oh! ‘tis a trial sore to watch a Miser’s will. 
Thus, though the pair appear'd in peace to live, 
They felt that vice has not that peace to give. 


There watch'd a cur before the Miser's gate, 
A very cur, whom all men scem’d to hate; 
Gaunt, savage, shaggy, with an eye that shone 
Like a live coal, and he possess'd but one; 
His bark was wild and eager, and becaine 
That meagre body and that eye of flame; 
His master prized him much, and Fang his name. 
“His master fed him largely ; but not that, 
Nor aught of kindness made the snarler fat. 
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gave what they could give ;' Flesh he devour 
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"d, but not a bit would stay; 

He bark’d, and snarl'd, and grow!'d it all away. 
His ribs were scen extended like a rack, 

And coarse red hair hung roughly o'er his back. 
Lamed in one leg, and bruised in wars of yore, 
Now his sore body made his temper sore. 

Such was the friend of him, who could not find 
Nor make him one, "mong creatures of his kind, 
Brave decds of Fang his master often told, 

‘The son of Fury, famed in days of old, 

From Snatch and Rabid sprang ; and noted they. 
In earlier times—each dog will have his day. 


The notes of Fang were to his master known, 
And dear—they bore some likeness to his own ; 
For both convey'd to the experienced ear, 

“TI snarl and bite, because I hate and fear,” 

None pass’d unhecded by the master’s door, 

Fang rail'd at all, but chiefly at the poor ; 

And when the nights were stormy, cold, and dark, 
The act of Fang was a perpetual bark ; 

But though the master loved the growl of Fang, 





There were who vow’d the ugly cur to hang ; 
Whose angry master, watchful for his friend, 
As strongly vow'd his servant to defend, 


In one dark night, and such as Fang before 
Was ever known its tempests to outroar, 
‘To his protector's wonder now express’ 
No angry notes—his anger was at rest. 
The wondering master sought the silent yard, 
Left Phebe sleeping, and his door unbarr’d; | 
No more return’d to that forsaken bed— : 
But lo! the morning came, and he was dead. 
Fang and his master side by side were laid 
In grim repose—their debt of nature paid! 
The master’s hand upon the cur’s cold chest 
‘as now reclined, and had before been press’d, 
As if he search’d how deep and wide the wound 
That laid such spirit in a sleep so sound ; 
And when he found it was the sleep of death, 
A sympathising sorrow stopp’d his breath, 
Close to his trusty servant he was found, 
As cold his body, and his sleep as sound. 


We know no more; but who on horrors dwell 
OF that same night have dreadful things to tell : 
Of outward force, they say, was not a sign— 
The hand that struck him was the Hand Divine ; 
And then the Fiend, in that same stormy night, 
Was heard—as many thought—to claim his right; 
While grinning imps the body danced about, 





And then they vanish’d with triumphant shout, 


So think the crowd, and well it seems in them, 
That even their dreams and fancies vice condemn ; 
That not alone for virtue Reason pleads, 

But nature shudders at onholy deeds ; 
While our strong: fancy lists in her defence, 
And takes the side of Truth and Innocence. 


Iv. 


P.—Bort, what the fortune of the Man, whose fear 
Inform’d his Conscience that the foe wee near; 
But yet whose interest to his desk confined 

‘That sober Cuzrx of indecisive mind 7 
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F.—Joun served his master, with himself at 
strife, 
For he with Conscience lived like man and wife; 
Now jarring, now at peace,—the life they led 
‘Was all contention, both at board and bed : 
His meals were troubled by his scruples all, 
And in his dreams he was about to fall 
Into some strong. temptation—for it scems 
He never could resist it in his dreams. 


At length his Master, dealer, smuggler, cheat, 
As John would call him in his temper’s heat, 
Proposed a something—what, is dubious still— 
That John resisted with a stout good-will. 
Scruples like his were treated with disdain. 
Whose waking conscience spurn’d the offer'd gain, 
“ Quit then my office, scoundrel ! and be gone.” 
“T dare not do it,” said the affrighten’d John. 

“ What fearest thou, driveller ! can thy fancy tell?” 
“T doubt,” said John—* I'm sure there is a hell.” 
“No question, wretch! thy foot is on the door; 
“To be in hell, thon fool ! is to be poor : 
Wilt thou consent ?”-—But John, with many a sigh, 
Refused, then sank beneath his stronger eye, 
Who with a curse dismiss’d the fool that dared 

- Not join a venture which he might have shared. 


The worthy Clerk then served a man in trade, 
And was his ffiend and his companion made— 
A sickly man, who sundry wares retail’d, 

Till, while his trade increased, his spirit fail’d. 
John was to him a treasure, whom he prov’d, 
Ang, finding faithful, as a brother lov’d. 

To John his views and business he consign'd, 
And forward look’d with a contented mind: 
As sickness bore him onward to the grave, 

A charge of all things to his friend he gave. 


But neighbours talk’d—'t was idle—of the day 
When Richard Shale should walk the dark high- 
way— 
And whisper’d—tatlers !—that the wife received 
Such hints with anger, but she nothing grieved. 


These whispers reach’d the man, who, weak and 
ill 

In mind and body, had to make his will ; 
And though he died in peace, and all resign’d, 
*T was plain he harbour’d fancies in bis mind. 
With jealous foresight, all that he had gain’d 
His widow’s was, while widow she remain'd ; 
But if another should the dame persuade 
To wed again, farewell the gains of trade: 
For if the widow’d dove could not refrain, 
She must return to poverty again. 


The man was buried, and the will was read, 
And censure spared them not, alive or dead! 
At first the Widow, and the clerk, her friend, 
Spent their free days, as prudence bade them spend. 
At the same table they would dine, ’t is true, 
And they would worship in the self'same pew : 
Each had the common interest so at heart, 

It would have grieved them terribly to part; 
And as they both were serious and sedate, 

*T was long before the world began to prate: 
But when it prated,—though without a cause,— 
Jt put the pair in mind of breaking laws, 


Led them to reason what it was that gave 7 
A husband power, when quict in his grave. 

The marriage contract they had now by heart— 
“Ti death ’—you sec, no longer—* do us part.” 
“ Well! death has loosed us from the tie, but still 
‘The loosen’d husband makes a binding will: 
Unjust and cruel are the acts of men.” 

‘Thus they—and then they sigh’d—and then—and 


then, 

‘°T was snaring souls,” they said; and how he 
dared 

They did not know—they wander’d—and were 
snared, 


“It is a marriage, surely! Conscience might 
Allow an act so very nearly right: 
Was it not witness to our solemn vow, 
As man and wife? it must the act allow.” 
But Conscience, stubborn to the last, replied, 
“Tt cannot be! I am not satisfied : 
Tis not a marriage: cither dare be poor, 
Or dare be virtuous—part, and sin no more.” 





Alas! they many a fond evasion made ; 
They could relinquish neither love nor trade, 
‘They went to church, but thinking, fail'd to pray ; 
They felt not ease or comfort at a play: 
If times were good,—* We merit not such times,” 
If ill,—* Is this the produce of our crimes ?” 
When sick—* ’T is thus forbidden pleasures cease.” 
When well—they both demand, “ Had Zimnri peace? 
For though our worthy master was not slain, 
His injured ghost has reason to complain.” 


Ab, John! bethink thee of thy generous joy, 
When Conscience drove thee from thy late employ ; 
When thou wert poor, and knew not where to runy 
But then could say, “ The will of God be done!” 
When thou that will, and not thine own obey’d—» 
Of Him alone, and not of man afraid: 

Thou then hadst pity on that wretch, and, free 
Thyself, couldst pray for him who injured thee. 
Then how alert thy step, thyself how light 

All the day long! thy sleep how sound at night ! 


But now, though plenty on thy board be found, 
And thou hast credit with thy neighbours round, 
Yet there is something in thy looks that tells, 

An odious secret in thy bosom dwells: 

Thy form is not ercet, thy neighbours trace 
A coward spirit in thy shifting pace. 

Thou goest to meeting, not from any call, 
But just to hear that we are sinners all, 
And equal sinners, or the difference made 
*T'wixt man and man has but the slightest shade $ 
That reformation asks a world of pains, 
And, after all, must leave a thousand stains; 
And, worst of all, we must the work begin 
By first attacking the prevailing sin !~ 


These thoughts the feeble mind of John assail, 
And o'er his reason and his fears prevail : 
They fill his mind with hopes of gifts and grace, 
Faith, feelings !—something that supplies the place 
Of true conversion—this will he embrace ; 
{For John perceives that he was scarcely tried 


By the first conquest, that increased his pride, 
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When he refused his master’s crimo to aid, 
And’ hy his selapplanse was amply paid ; 

But now-he feels the difference—fevis it hard 
Against his will and favourite wish to guard : 
He mourns his weakness, hopes he shall prevail 
Against his frailty, and yet still is frail, 


Such is his life! und such the life must be 
Of all who will be bound, yet would be free; 
Who would unite what God to part decrees— 
The offended conscience, and the mind at easc, 
Who think, but vainly think, to sin and pray, 
And God and Mammon in their turn obey. 
Such is his life !—and so I would not live 
For all that wealthy widows have to give. 








TALE XVII. 





DANVERS AND RAYNER. 


[Farewell and Return] 


IL 


Tue purest Friendship, like the finest ware, 
eserves our praises, but demands our care. 

For admiration we the things produce, 

Bat they are not design’d for common use 

Flaws the most trifling from their virtue take, 

And lamentation for their loss we make : 

While common Friendships, like the wares of clay, 

Are a cheap kind, but useful every day: 

Though ecrack’d and damuged, still we make 

them do, 


And when they ’re broken, they ’re forgotten too. 


There is within the world in which we dwell 
A Friendship, answering to that world full well; 
An interchange of looks and actions kind, 
And, in some sense, an intercourse of mind; 
A usefial commerce, convenient trade, 
By which both parties are the happier made 
And, when the thing is rightly understood, 
And justly valued, it is wise and guod. 


Isprak not here of Friendships that excite 
Tn boys at school such wonder and delight— 
Of high heroic Friends, in serious strife, 
Contending which should yield a forieit life— 
Such wondrous love, in their maturer days, 
Men, if they credit, aro content to praise, 





T speak not here of Friendshi 
When friend ean friend with life and honowr trust ; 
Where mind to mind has long funiliar grown, 
And every failing, every virtue known : 

Of these T not: things so rich and rare, 
That we degrade with jewels to compare, 
Or bullion pure and m I intend 
To treat of one whose N ighbour call’d him Friend, 
Or eall’d him Neighbour; and with Teason good— 
» The friendship rising from the ncighbonrheed: 
+ tA sober kind, in common service known; 
* Not such as is in death and peri] shown: 


ps true and just, 












Such as will give or ask a helping hand, 

But no important sacrifice demand ; 

In fact, a friendship that will long abide, 

Tf seldom rashly, never strongly, tried. 

Yes! these are sober friendships, made for use, 
And much convenience they in life produce ; 
Like a good coat, that keeps us from the cold, 
The cloth of frieze is not a cloth of gold ; 

But neither is it piebald, pieced, and poor; 
"Tis a good useful coat, and nothing more. 


Such is the Friendship of the world approved, 
And here the Friends so loving and so loved = 
Danvers and Rayner, equals, who had made 
Each decent fortune, both were yet in trade ; 
While sons and daughters, with a youthful zeal, 
Seem’d the hereditary love to feel : 

And even their wives, though either might pretend 
To claim some notice, call’d each other friend, 


While yet their offspring boys and girls appear’d, 
‘The fathers ask’d, “ What evil could be fear’d 2” 
Nor is it easy to assign the year, 

When cautions parents should begin to fear. 

The boys must leave their schools, and, by and by, 
The girls are sure to gtow reserved and shy ; 

And then, suppose a real love should rise, 

It but unites the equal families, 


Love docs not always from such freedom spring; 
Distrust, perhaps, would sooner eause the thing. 
“ We will not check it, neither will we force”— 
Thus said the fathers— Let it take its course.” , 


It took its course iyoung Richard Danvers* 
mind 
Tn Phabe Rayner found what lovers find— 
Sense, beauty, sweetness; all that mortal eyes 
‘an sce, or heart conceive, or thought devise. 
And Phabe's eye, and thought, and heart could 
trace 
In Richard Danvei 
All that e’er maiden wish 
So well these good young 


Ts every manly grace— 
'd, or matron prized 
people sympathised, 


All their relations, neighbours, and allies, 
All their dependants, visitors, and spies, 
Such as a wealthy family caress, 


Said here was love, and drank to love's success, 


"T is thus T leave the parties, young and old, 
Lovers and Friends. Will Love and Friendship 
hold? 
Will Prudence with the children's wish comply, 
And Friendship strengthen with that new ally? 


If. 
P.—I sze no more within our borough's bound 
i The name of Danvers! Js it to be found? 
| Were the young pair in Hymen’s fetters tied, 
jOr did suceceding years the Friends divide ? 


F—Nay! take the story, 
forth, 

'And of such Love and Friendship judge the worth. 

| While the Jad’s love—his parents call’d it so— 

Was going on, as well as love could go, 

A wealthy Danvers, in a distant place, 

Left a large fortune to his favour'd race, 


as by time brought 
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To that same place the father quickly went, 
And Richard only murmur’d weak dissent. 


Of Richard's heart the parent truly guess’d :— 


« Well, my good lad ! then do what suits thee best; | 


No doubt thy brothers will do all they can 

T obey the orders of the good old man: 

Well, I would not thy free-born spirit bind ; 

Take, Dick, the way to which thou'rt most in- 
clined.” 


No answer gave the youth; nor did he swear 
The old man’s riches were bencath his care; 
Nor that he would with his dear Pheebe stay, 
And let his heartless father move away. 

No! kind and constant, tender, faithful, fond,— 
Thus far he’d go—but not one step beyond ! 
Not disobedient to a parent’s will— 

A lover constant—but dependent still. 


Letters, at first, between the constant swain 
And the kind damsel banish’d al] their pain: 
Both full ‘and quick they were; for lovers write 
With vast despatch, and read with vast delight— 
So quick they werc,—for Love is never slow, 

So full, they ever scem'd to overflow. 

Their hearts are ever fill’d with gricf or joy, 
And these to paint is every hour’s employ : 
Joy they would not retain; and for their grief, 
To read such letters is a sure relief. 


But, in due time, both joy and grief supprest, 
They found their comfort in a little rest. 
Mails went and came without the accustom'd 

freight, 

For Love grew patient, and content to wait— 
Yet was not dead, nor yet afraid to die; 
For though he wrote not, Richard wonder'd why. 
He could not justly tel! how letters pass'd, 
But, as to him appear’d, he wrote the last : 
In this he meant not to.accuse the maid— 
Love, in some cases, ceases to upbraid. 


Yet not indifferent was our Lover grown, 
Although the ardour of the flame was flown ; 
He still of Phoebe thought, her lip, her smile— 
Bat grew contented with his fate the while, 
‘Thus, not inconstant were the youthful pair— 
The Lad remember'd still the Lass was fair ; 
And Pheebe still, with half-affected sigh, 
Thought it a pity that such love should die; 
And had they then, with this persuasion, met, 
Love had rekindled, and been glowing yet. 


But times were changed: no mention now was 

made 

By the old Squire, or by the young, of trade. 

The worthy Lady, and her children all, 

Had due respect——The People at the Hall. 

His Worship now read Burn, and talk’d with skill 

About the poor-house, and the turnpike-bill ; 

Lord of a manor, he had serious claims, 

‘And knew the poaching rascals by their names: 

And if the father thus improved his mind, 

Be sure the children were not far bchind : 

To rank and riches what respect was due, 

To them and theirs what deference, well they 
knew; 


‘And, from the greatest to the least, could show yes 
What to the favouring few the favour’d mavy owe. 


The mind of man must have whereon to work, 
Or it will rust—we sce it in the Turk ; 
And Justice Danvers, though he read the news, 
And all of law that magistrates peruse,— 
; Bills about roads and charities,—yet still 
{Wanted employ his vacant mind to fill; 
These were not like the shipping, once his pride, 
Now, witb his blue surtout, Jaid all aside. 


No doubt, his spirits in their ebb to raise, 
He found some help in men’s respect and praise— 
Praise of bis house, his land, bis lawn, his trees— 
He cared not what—to praise him was to please : 
Yet though his rural neighbours cail’d to dine, 
And some might kindly praise his food and wine, 
‘This was not certain, and another day, 
He must the visit and the praise repay. 





By better motives urged—we will suppose— 
He thus began his purpose to disclose 

To his good lady :—“ We have lived a year, 
And never ask'd our friends the Rayners bere: 
Do Ict us ask them—as for Richard's flame, 

It went, we sce, as idly as it came— 

Invite them kindly—here's a pgwer of room, 
And the poor people will be glad to come. 
Outside and in, the coach will hold them all, 
And set them down beside the garden wall.” 


The Lady wrote, {gr that was all he meant, 
Kind soul! by asking for his wife's assent : 
And every Rayner was besought to come 
‘To dine in Hulver Hall’s grand dining-room. 


About this time old Rayner, who had lost 
His Friend’s advicc, was by misfortune cross'd : 
Some debtors fail’d, when large amounts were due, 
So large, that he was nearly failing too; 
But he, grown wary, that he might not fail, 
Brought to in adverse gales, and shorten'd sail : 
This done, he rested, and could now attend 
The invitation of his distant Friend. 


“Well! he would go; but not, indced, t’ admire 
The state and grandeur of the new-made Squire ; 
Danvers, belike, now wealthy, might impart 
Some of his gold ; for Danvers had a heart, 

And may have heard, though guarded so around, 
That I have lost the fortune he has found : 

Yes! Dick is kind, or he and his fine seat 

Miglt go to——where we never more should meet.” 
Now, lo! the Rayners ail at Hulver Place,— 

Or Hulver Hal—'t is not a certain case ; 

‘T is only known that Ladies’ notes were sent 
Directed both ways, and they always went. 


We pass the greetings, and the dinner pass, 
All the male gossip o'er the sparkling glass, 
And female when retired :—The Squire invites 
His Friend, by sleep refresh’d, to see his sights— 
Hlis land and lions, granary, barns and crops, 
His dairy, piggery, pinery, apples, hops;— 
But here a hili appears, and Peter Rayner stops. 





“ Ah! my old Friend, I give you joy,” he cries: 
* But some are born to fall, and some to rise; 


x 
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You bke better many a thousand, I the worse— Tie dared at length; and not so much for love, 
Dick, tiizre'’s no dealing with a failing purse ; I grieve to add, but that he meant to prove 

Nor does it shame me (mine is all mischance) He had a will :—His father, in reply, 

To wish some friendly neighbour would advance” — | This known, had answer’d, “So my son, have J.” 
‘But here the guest on such a theme was low. | But Richard’s courage was by prudence taught, 








His host, meantime, intent upon the show, And he his nymph in secret service sought. 
In hearing heard not—they came out to see,— Some days of absence—not with full consent, 
And pushing forward—* There's a view,” quoth: But with slow leave—were to entreaty lent; 

he; And forth the Lover tode, uncertain what he meant, 
“ Observe that ruin, built, you see, to catch *. f 
The gazer’s eye; that cottage with the thatch— He reach’d the dwelling he had known so long, 
It cost me—guess you what!”—that sound of cost When a pert damsel told him, “he was wrong ; 
Was accidental, but it was not lost. Their house she did not just precisely know, 


But he would find it somewhere in the Row ; 
“Ah! my good Friend, be sure such things as/The Rayners now were come a little down, 
these No more the topmost people in the town ;” 
Suit well enough a man who lives at ease: She might have added, they their life enjoy'd, 
Think what * The Betsy’ cost, and think the shock Although on things less hazardous employ'd. 
OF losing her upon the Dodder-Rock : 


The tidings reach’d me on the very day This was not much ; but yet the damsel’s sneer 

That villain robb'd us, and then ran away, And the Row-dwelling of a lass so dear, . 

‘Loss upon loss! now ;£——” Were somewhat startling. He had heard, indeed, 

‘That Rayner’s business did not well succeed : 
Do stay a bit 3” But what of that? They lived in decent style, 

Exelaim’d the Squire, “ these matters hardly fit |No doubt, and Pheebe still retain’d her smile ; 

A morning ramble—let me show you now And why,” he asked, “should all men choose to 

My team of oxen, and my patent plough, dwell . 

Talk of your horses !—I the plan condemn— In broad cold streets ?—the Row does just as well, 

They eat us up—but oxen! we eat them; Quiet and snug ;" and then the favourite maid 

For first they plough and bring us bread to eat, Rose in his fancy, tastefully array'd, ‘ 

And then we fat and kill them—there’s the meat. Looking with gratefull joy upon the swain, 

What's your opinion ?— Who could his love in trying times retain, : 
—“T am poorly fed, Soothed by such thoughts, to the new house he 

And much afraid to want both meat and bread,” came, wae . 

Said Rayner, half indignant ; and the Squire Survey'd its aspect, sigh’d, and gave his name, 

Sigh’d, as he felt he must no more require But ere they open'd, he had waited long, 

A man, whose prospects fail'd, his prospects to ad.| And heard movement—Was there somewhat 

mire. wrong 


Nay, but a friendly party, he was told; 

Homeward they moved, and met a tle pair, | And look’d around, as wishing to behold 
The OOF rales daughter, asd tie tick tana’ hake :|Some fricnds—but these were not the friends of old. 
This caused some thought ; but on the couple went,’ Old Peter Rayner, in his own old mode, 
And a soft hour in tender converse Spent. Bade the > wele 


as eres : Fs Squire weleome to his new abode, 
This pair, in fact, their passion roused anew, For Richard had been kind, and doubtless meant 
Alone much comfort from the visit drow. 


To make proposals now, and ask consent, 
Mamma and misses too, were civil all; 


At home the Ladies were engaged, and all But what their awkward courtesy to call, 


Show'd or were shown the wonders of the Halli | He knew not; neither could he well express 
Fromm room to room the weary guests went on, | | ytig sad sensations at their strange address, 

Till every Rayner wish'd the show was done. And then their laughter loud, their story-telling, 
All scem’d befitting to that Row and dwelling ; 
| The hearty welcome to the various treat 

Was lost on him—he could nor laugh nor eat. 


But one thing pleased him, when he look’d 


Home they retarn'd: the Father deeply sigh’d 
To find he vainly had for aid applied: 
Tt hurt him much to ask—and more to be denied. 


The younger Richard, who alone sustain’d around, 
The dying Friendship, true to love remain'd: His dearest Phoebe could not there be found: 
His Phesbe’s smiles, although he did not yet “Wise and discreet,” he says, “she shuns tha 
Fly to behold, he could not long forget ; crow 
Nor durst he visit, nor was love so strong, j;OF vulgar neighbours, some kind act to do; 
That he could more than think his Father wrong ;/ In some fair house, some female friend to meet, 


or, wrong or right, that futher still profess'd | Or take at evening prayer in church her seat,” 
he most obedient son should fare the best. 


: ; ‘ Meantime there rose, amid the ceaseless din, 
So time pass’d on; the second spring appear’d, }A mingled scent, that erowded room within, 





Ere Richard ventured on the deed he fear’d:— Raum and red-herring, Cheshire cheese and gin, 
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Pipes, too, and panch and sausages, with tea, 
Were things that Richard was disturb’d to sce. 
Impatient now, he left them in disdain, 

‘To call on Phoebe, when he call’d again; 

To walk with her, the morning fair and bright, 
And lose the painful feelings of the night. 


All in the Row, and tripping at the side 
Of a young Sailor, he the nymph espied, 
As homeward hastening with ler happy boy, 
She went to join the purty, and enjoy. 
« Fie!” Phebe cried, as her companion spoke, 
Yet laugh’d to hear the fie-compelling joke;— 


Just then her chance to mect, her shame to know, : 
{Like children watch'd, desirous yet afraid, 


* Her tender Richard, moving sad and slow, 
Musing on things full strange, the manners of the 
Row. 


At first amazed, and then alarm’d, the fair 
Late-laughing maid now stood in dumb despair: 
As when a debtor meets in human shape 
The foe of debtors, and cannot escape, 

He stands in terror, nor can longer aim 

To keep his credit, or preserve his name, 

Stood Phoebe fix’d! “ Unlucky time and place ! 

An earlier hour had kept me from disgrace !”" 

She thought—but now the sailor, undismay’d, 

Said, My dear Phoebe, why are you afraid ? 

The man seems civil, or he soon should prove 

That J can well defend the girl I love. 

Are you not mine?" She utter'd no reply ; 

“ Thine I must be,” she thought ; “ more foolish I?” 

While Richard at the scene stood mute and won- 
dering by. 


His spirits hurried, but his bosom light, 
He left his Phoebe with a calm “ good night.” 
So Love like Friendship fell! The youth awhile 


| A slow unbending scorn, a cold disdain, 


- 
Tili years bring the full tempest back again. 


Within our Borough two stiff sailors dwelt, 
Who both this party storm and triumph felt; 
Men who had talents, and were both design’d 
For better things, but anger made them blind. 


In the same year they married, and their wives 
Had pass’d in friendship their yet peaceful lives, 
And, as they married in a time of peace, 

Had no suspicion that their love must cease. 
In fact it did not; but they met by stealth, 
And that perhaps might keep their love in health, 


‘Their visits all were with discretion paid. 


One Captain, so by courtesy we call 
Our hoy’s commanders—they are captains all— 
Had sons and daughters many ; while but one 
The rival Captain bless’d—a darling son. 
Each was a burgess to his party tied, 
And each was fix’d, but on a different side ; 
And he who sought his son’s pure mind to fill 
With wholesome food, would evil too instil. 
The last in part succeeded—but in part— 
For Charles had sense, had virtue, had a heart; 
And he had soon the cause of Nature tried 
With the stern father, but this father died ; 
Who on his death-bed thus his son address’d :-— 
“Swear to me, Charles, and let my spirit rest— 
Swear to our party to be ever true, 
And let me die in peace—I pray thee, do.” 


With gome reluctance, but obedience more, 
The weeping youth reflected, sigh’d, and swore; 
‘Trembling, he swore for ever to be true, 

And wear no colour but the untainted Blue: 





Dreamt,sorely moved, of Phecbe’s witching smile— 
But Iearn’d in daylight visions to forego 
‘The Sailor’s laughing Lass, the Phoebe of the Row. 


Home turn’d young Richard, in due time to turn, 
‘With all old Richard’s zeal, the leaves of Burn; 
And home turn'd Phaebe—in due time to grace 
A tottering cabin with a tatter’d race. 





TALE XVIII, 





THE BOAT RACE. 





(Farewell and Return.} 


L 


Tae man who dwells where party spirit reigns, 
May feel its triamphs, but must wear its chains; 
He must the friends and foes of party take 

For his, and suffer for his honour’s sake ; 

When once enlisted upon cither side, 

He must the rade septennial storm abide— 

A storm that when its utmost rage is gone, 

Tn cold and angry mutterings murmurs on: 


This done, the Captain died in so much joy, 
As if he’d wrought salvation for his boy. 


The female friends their wishes yet retain’d, 
But seldom met, by female fears restrain’d ; 
Yet in such town, where girls and boys must meet, 
And every house is known in every street, 
Charles had before, nay since his father’s death, 
Met, say by chance, the young Elizabeth ; 
Who was both good and graceful, and in truth 
Was but too pleasing to th’ observing youth; 
And why I know not, but the youth to her 
Scem'd just that being that she could prefer. 
Both were disposed to think that party-strife 
Destroy’d the happiest intercourse of life; 
Charles, too, his growing passion could defend— 
His father’s foe he call’d his mother’s friend. 
Mothers, indeed, he knew were ever kind ; 
But in the Captain should he favour find? 
He doubted this—yef could he that command 
Which fathers love, and few its power withstand. 


The mothers both agreeed their joint request . 
Should to the Captain jointly be address'd ; 
And first the lover should his heart assail, 
And then the ladies, and if all should fail, i 
They'd singly watch the hour, and jointly might 
prevail. : 
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+ + ‘The Captain’s heart, although unused to melt, {But solemn oaths, though sprung from party zeal, 

= “A stronjz impression from persuasion felt ; Fecl them we must, as Christians ought to feel. 
His pride \yas soften'd by the prayers he heard, 
And then advantage in the match appear’d. 





Yet shall a youth so good, a girl so fair, 
From their obedience only draw despair ? 


At length he answer’d,— et the lad enlist | Must they be parted? Is there not way 
In our good tause, and Ino more resist ; For them both love and duty to obcy ? 
For I have sworn, and to my oath am true, Strongly they hoped; and by their friends around 
To hate that colour, that rebellious Blue. A way, at least a lover’s way, was found. 


His father once, ere master of the brig, 

For that advantage tarn’d a rascal Whig: 
Now let the son—a wife's a better thing— 

A Tory turn, and say, God save the King! 
For I am pledged to serve that sacred cause, 
And love my country, while I keep her laws.” 


“Give up your vote; you'll then no longer be 
Free in one sense, but in the better free.” 
Such was of reasoning friends the kind advice, 
And how could lovers in such case be nice ? 
A man may swear to walk directly on 
While sight remains; but how if sight be gone? 
The women trembled ; for they knew full well oon sro nat aiding: when the party's dead 5 
The fact they dare not to the Captain tell ; - an nen the Laas “the pa ba eA fo é 
And the poor youth declared, with tears and sighs, N ue, er Y cithe er iriend nor foe, 
“ My oath was pass’d; I dare not compromise,” They’ were oh eee side to Ba, the Captain 
But Charles to reason made his strong appeal, _ cried, " 
And to the heart—he bade him think and Rel: " |"*Give up your vote, man, and behold your bride ! 


‘Phe Captain answering, with reply as strong,—- Thus was it fix’d, and fix'd the day for both 


Uf you be right, then how can I be wrong? To take the vow, and set aside the oath.” 

You to your father swore to take his part; It gave some pain, but all agreed to say, 

I to oppose it ever, head and heart ; “ You 're now absolved, and have no other way: 
You to 4 parent made your oath, and I "Tis not expected you should love resi; 

To God! and can I to my Maker lic? For man’s commands, for love's are alldivine?* 


Much, my dear lad, I for your sake would do, 
But I have sworn, and to my oath am true.” When all is quiet and the mind at rest, 

3 Allin the calm of innocence are blest ; 
Thus stood the parties when my fortunes bore But when some scruple mixcs with our joy, 


Me far away from this my native shore: W * 5 : 9 
And who prevail'd, I know not—Young or Old; | W° love to give the anzious mind employ: 


Bat, I beseech you, let the tale be told, Tn autumn late, when evening suns were bright, 
The day was fix'd the lovers to unite; 
IL. But one before the eager Ca ptain chose 


+ To break, with jocund act, his girl's re 
= 2 zy J & Pose; 
as ped fered these lovers? Many a time 1/42) sailor-like, said, “ Hear how I intend” 


é oe ee One day, before the day of days, to spend ! 
He eae istered passion Time had) i day. her quay, and by the river's side, 
Did either party from his oath recede, Wri be a scene of glory for the bride. 
Or were they never from the bondage freed? ell have a Race, and colours will devise 
For every boat, for every man a prize: 
F.—Alas! replied my Friend—the tale I tei | But that'which first retarns shall bear away 
With some reluctance, nor can do it well. The proudest pendant—Let us name the day.” 
There are three females in the place, and they, 


Tike skilfal painters, could the facts portray, | prey named the day, a proud a sight: 
In their strong colours—all that I can do Or if too calm apy ar’d the cloudless skies 
Is to present a weak imperfect view ; ie ‘ 


Experienced s an aii i id rise, 
The colours I must leave—the outlines shall be Ted quay fettile shea vase woe 
true, Throng'd a vast crowd to see the promised Race, 
Soon did each party see the other’s mind, Th fants ee. Feed ait pas echt fair, 
What bound them both, and what was like to bind ; The Captain's boat that ris bes my man ich 
e g 
Tobe a een ep tr are That made his pride, and seem’d ag Proud of him— 
Her, in her beauty, we might all discern, 
“That oath a dying father bade me take, et TiBEINg aif and pee on ioe Stems 
Can I—yourself a father—can I break 2” A pees Recker ene ae rae ‘taal, 
: arn of ittle Nautilus to sail: 





They named the day, and never morn more bright 


“That oath which Ia living sinner took, : 
Shall I make void, and yet for mercy look ?” So forth they started at the signal gun, 
. a And down the river had three leagues to run; 
The women wept; the men, themselves distresa’d, | This sai!’d, they then their watery way retrace, 
The cruel rage of party zeal confess'd : jAnd the first landed conquers in the race 
+33 2Y 
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‘The crowd await till they no more discern, 
Then parting, say, “ At evening we return.” 


I could proceed, but you will guess the fate, 
And but too well my tale anticipate. 


P.—True! yet proceed— 


F—The lovers had some grief 
In this day’s parting, but the time was brief; 
‘And the poor girl, between his smiles and sighs, 
Ask'd, “ Do you wish to gain so poor a prize?” 


“But that your father wishes,” he replied, 
“I would the honour had been still denied : 
It makes me gloomy, though I would be gay, 
And oh! it seems an everlasting day.” 
So thought the lass, and as she said, Farewell! 
Soft sighs arose, and tears unbidden fell. 


The morn waa calm, and even till noon the strong 
Unruffled flood moved quictly along ; 
In the dead calm the billows softly fell, 
‘And mock'd the whistling sea-boy’s favourite spell : 
So rests at noon the reaper, but to rise 
With mightier force and twofold encrgies. 
The deep, broad stream moved softly, all was 

hush’d, 

When o’er the flood the breeze awakening brush’d ; 
A sullen sound was heard along the deep, 
The stormy spirit rousing from his sleep ; 
The porpoise rolling on the troubled wave, 
Unwieldy tokens of his pleasure gave ; 
Dark, chilling clouds the troubled deep deform, 
And led by terror downward rush’d the storm. 


As evening came, along the river's side, 
Or on the quay, impatient crowds divide, 
And then collect; some whispering, as afraid 
Of what they saw, and more of what they said, 
And yet must speak : how sudden and how great 
‘The danger seem'd, and what might be the fate 
Of men 80 toss’d about in craft so small, 
Lost in the dark, and subject to the squall. 
‘Then sounds are so appalling in the night, 
And, could we see, how terrible the sight ; 
None knew the evils that they all suspect, 
And Hope at once they covet and reject. 


But where the wife, her friend, her daughter, 
where? - 

Alas! in grief, in terror, in despair— 

At home, abroad, upon the quay. No rest 

In any place, but where they are not, best. 

Fearful they ask, but dread the sad reply, 

And many a sailor tells the friendly lie— 

“ There is no danger—that is, we believe, 

And think—and hope’’—but this does not deccive, 


Although it soothes them ; while they look around, | 


Trembling at every sight and every sound. 


Let me not dwell on terrors—It is dark, 
And lights are carried to and fro, and hark! 
There is a cry—“a boat, a boat at hand!” 
What a still terror is there now on land! 





At length they come—and oh! how then rrjoite 
A wife and children at that welcome voice. 
It is not theirs—but what have these to<ell? 
“Where did you leave the Captain—were they 

well?” 

Alas! they knew not, they had felt an awe 
In dread of death, and knew not what they saw. 
‘Thus they depart.—The evening darker grows, 
The light shakes wildly, and as wildly blows 
The stormy night-wind: fear possesses all, 
The hardest hearts, in this sad interval. 


But hark again to voices loud and high! 
Once more that hope, that dread, that agony, 
That parting expectation! “Oh! reveal 
“What must be known, and think what pangs we 
feel!” 


In vain they ask! The men now landed speak 
Confused and quick, and to escape thein seek, 
Our female party on a sailor press, 

But nothing learn that makes their terror less ; 
Nothing the man can show, or nothing will confess, 
To some, indeed, they whisper, bringing news _ 
For them alone, but others they refuse ; 

And steal away, as if they could not bear 

The griefs they cause, and if they cause must share. 


They too are gone! and our unhappy Three, 
Half wild with fear, are trembling on the quay. 
They can no ease, no peace, no quiet find, 

The storm is gathering in the troubled mind; 
Thoughts after thoughts in wild succession rise, 
And all within is changing like the skies, 

Their friends persuade them, “ Do depart, we pray !” 
They will not, must not, cannot go away, 

Bat chill’d with icy fear, for certain tidings stay. 


And now again there must a boat be seen— 
Men run together! It must something mean ! 
Some figure moves upon the ousy bound 
Where flows the tide—Oh! what can he have 

found— 
What lost? And who is he ?—The only one 
Of the loved three—the Captain’s younger son. 
Their boat was fill'd and sank—He knows no more, 
But that he only hardly reach'd the shore. 
He saw them swimming—for he once was near— 
But he was sinking, and he could not hear; 
And then the waves curl’d round him, but at Jength, 
He struck upon the boat with dying strength, 
And that preserved him: when he turn’d around, 
Naught but the dark, wild, billowy flood was found— 
That flood was all he saw, that flood’s the only 
sound— 
Save that the angry wind, with ceaseless roar, 
Dash’d the wild waves upon the rocky shore. 


The Widows dwell together—so we call 
The younger woman; widow’d are they all: 
But she, the poor Elizabeth, it seems 
Not life in her—she lives not, but she dreams; 
She looks on Philip, and in him can find 
Not much to mark in body or in mind— 
He who was saved; and then her very soul 
Is in that scene !—Her thoughts beyond control, 


“Whose, whose ?" they all inquire, and none can | Fix'd on that night, and bearing her along, 


understand. 


Amid the waters terrible and strong ; 
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‘Fill there she sees within the troubled waves 
—The bocies sinking in their watery graves, 

When fro.n her lover, yielding up his breath, 

There comés a voice,—Farewell, Elizabeth! 


Yet Resignation in the house is seen, 
Subdued Affiiction, Picty screnc, 
And Hope for ever striving to instil 
The balm for grief—* It is the Heavenly will:” 
And in that will our duty bids us rest, 
For all that Heaven ordains is good, is best; 
We sin and suffer—this alone we know, 
Grief is our portion, is our part below ; 
But we shall rise, that world of bliss to sce, 
Where sin and suffering ncver more shall be. 





TALE XIX. 





* MASTER WILLIAM; OR, LAD’S LOVE, 


a“ 





[Farewell and Return.) 


1. 


I wave remembrance of a Boy, whose mind 
Was weak : he secm’d not for the world design’d, 
Secm'd not as one who in that world could strive, 
And keep his spirits even and alive— 
A feeling Boy, and happy, though the less, 
From that fine fecling, forni’d for happiness. 
His mother Icft him to his fuvourite ways, 
* And what he madc his pleasure brought him praise. 


Romantic, tender, visionary, mild, 
Affectionate, reflecting when a child, 
With fear instinctive he from harshness ficd, 
And gentle tears for all who suffer’d shed ; 
Tales of misfortune touch’d his generous heart, 
Of maidens left, and lovers forced to part. 


In spite of all that weak indulgence wrought, 
That love permitted, or that flattery taught, 
In spite of teachers who no fault would find, 
The Boy was neither selfish nor unkind. 
Justice and truth his honest heart approved, 
And all things lovely he admired and loved. 
Arabian Nights, and Persian Tales, he read, 
And his pure mind with brilliant wonders fed. 
The long Romances, wild Adventures fired 
His stirring thoughts: he felt like Boy inspired. 
The cruel fight, the constant love, the art 
Of vile magicians, thrill’d his inmost heart: 
An early Quixote, dreaming dreadful sights 
Of warring dragons, and victorious knights: 
In every dream some beauteous Princess shone, 
The pride of thousands, and the prize of one. 


. Not yet he read, nor reading, would approve, 

The Novel's hero, or its ladies’ love. 

He would Sophia for a wanton take, 
Jones for a wicked, nay a vulgar rake. 








And if he read, he travell'd slowly on, 

Teased by the tame and faultless Grandison. 

He in that hero's deeds could not delight— 

“ He loved two ladies, and he would not fight.” 
The minor works of this prolific kind 

Presented beings he could never find ; 

Beings, he thought, that no man should describe, 
A vile, intriguing, lying, perjared tribe, 

With impious habits, and dishonest views; 

The men he knew, had souls they fear’d to lose; 
These had no views that could their sins control, 
With them nor fears nor hopes disturb’d the soul. 


To dear Romance with fresh delight he turn’d, 
And vicious men, like recreant cowards, spurn’d. 


The Scripture Stories he with reverence read, 
And duly took his Bible to his bed. 
Yet Joshua, Samson, David, were a race 
He dared not with his favourite heroes place. 
Young as he was, the difference well he knew 
Between the Truth, and what we fancy true. 
He was with these entranced, of those afraid, 
With Guy he triumph’d, but with David pray’d. 


IL 


P.—Sucn was the Boy, and what the man would be, 
I might conjecture, but could not foresee. 


F.—Hc has his trials met, his troubles seen, 
And now deluded, now deserted, been. 
His easy nature has been oft assail’d 
By grief assumed, scorn hid, and flattery veil’d, 


P.—But has he, safe and cautious, shunn’d the 
snares 
That life- presents ?—I ask not of its cares. 


F.—Your gentle Boy a course of life began, 
That made him what he is, the gentle-man, 
A man of business. He in courts presides 
Among their Worships, whom his judgment guides. 
He in the Temple studied, and came down 
A very lawyer, though without a gown; 
Sul he is kind, but prudent, steady, just, 
And takes but little what he hears on trust ; 
He has no visions now, no boyish plans ; 
All his designs and prospects are the man’s, 
The man of sound discretion—? 


P.—How so made? 
What could his mind to change like this persuade~ 
What first awaken’d our romantic friend— 
For such he is— 


F—If you would know, attend. 


In those gay years, when boys their manhood 
rove, 
Boanise they talk of girls, and dream of love, 
In William’s way there came a maiden fair, 
With soft, meek look, and sweet retiring air ; 
With just the rosy tint upon her cheek, 
With sparkling eye, and tongue unused to speak ; 
With manner decent, quiet, chaste, that one, 
Modest himself, might love to look upon, 
a ae 
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. Myrtle and rose, of which she took the care, 
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She was, to wit, the gardener’s niece ; her place 

Gave to her care the Lady's silks and lace, 

With other duties of an casy kind ; 

And lett her time, as much she felt inclined, 

T’ adorn her graceful form, and fill her craving: 
mind; 

Nay, left her Icisure to employ some hours 

Of the long day, among her uncle's flowers— 


And was as swect as pinks and lilies are. 


Such was the damsel whom our Youth beheld 
With passion unencouraged, unrepell’d : 
For how encourage what was not in view ? 
Or how repel what strove not to pursue? 


What books inspired, or glowing fancy wrought, 
What dreams suggested, or reflection taught, 
Whate'er of love was to the mind convey’d, 

Was all directed to his darling maid. 

He saw his damsel with a lover's eyes, 

As pliant fancy wove the fair disguise ; 

A Quixote he, who in his nymph could trace 

The high-born beauty, changed and—out of place, 
That William loved, mamma, with easy smile, 
Would jesting say ; but love might grow the while; 





‘The damsel’s self, with unassuming pride, 
With love so led by fear was gratified. 


‘What cause for censure? Could aman reprove 
A child for fondness, or miscall it love ? 
Not William's self; yet well informed was he, 
That love it was, and endless love would be. 
Month after month the sweet delusion bred 
Wild feverish hopes, that flourish’d, and then fled, 
Like Funny’s sweetest flower, and that was lost 
In one cold hour, by one harsh morning frost. 


In some soft evenings, ’mid the garden’s bloom, 
Would William wait, till Fanny chanced to come ; 
And Fanny came, by chance it may be ; still, 
There was a gentle bias of the will, 

Such as the soundest minds may act upon, 

‘When motives of superior kind are gone. 

There then they met, and Master William's look 
Was the less timid, for he held a book ; 

And when the sweetness of the evening hours, 
The fresh soft air, the beauty of the flowers, 

The night-bird's note, the gently falling dew, 
Were all discuss’d, and silence would ensue, 
‘There were some lovely Lines—if she could stay— 
And Fanny rises not to go away, 


“Young Paris was the shepherd's pride, 
As well the fair AZnone knew; 

They sat the mountain’s stream beside, 
And o’er the bank a poplar grew. 


Upon its bark this verse he traced,— 
Bear witness to the vow I make; 

Thou, Xanthus, to thy source shalt haste, 
Ere I my matchless maid forsake. 


No prince or peasant lad am I, 
Nor crown nor crook to me belong; 
But I will love thee till I die, 





And dis before I do thee wrong. 


Back to thy source now, Xanthus, run, 
Paris is now a prince of Troy : 

He leaves the Fair his flattery won, 
Himself end country to destroy. ~ 


“a 


He seizes on a sovereign’s wife, 
The pride of Greece, and with her flies ; 
He causes thus a ten years’ strife, 
And with his dying parent dies. 


Oh! think me not this Shepherd’s Boy, 

Who from the Maid he loves would run: 
Oh! think me not a Prince of Troy, 

By whom such treacherous deeds are done.” 


The Lines were read, and many an idle word 
Pronounced with emphasis, and underscored, 
As if the writer had resolved that all 
His nouns and verbs should be emphatical. 
But what they were the damsel little thought, 
The sense escaped her, but the voice she caught; 
Soft, tender, trembling, and the gipsy felt 
As if by listening she unfairly dealt : 
For she, if not mamma, had rightly guess’d, 
That William’s bosom was no seat of rest. 


But Love's young hope must die—There was a 
ay, 
When nature smiled, and all around was gay; 
The Boy o’ertook the damscl as she went 

The village road—unknown was her intent ; 

He, happy hour, when lock’d in Fanny’s arm, 
Walk'd on enamour'd, every look a charm ; 

Yet her soft looks were but her heart’s disguise, 
There was no answering. love in Fanny's eyes: 
But, or by prudence or by pity moved, 

She thought it time his folly was reproved ; 

Then took her measures, not perchance without 
Some conscious pride in what she was about. 


Along the brook, with gentle pace they go, 
The Youth unconscious of th’ impending wo; 
And oft he urged the absent Maid to talk, 

As she was wont in many a former walk ; 

And still she slowly walk’d beside the brook, 

Or look’d around—for what could Fanny look? 
Something there must be! What, did not appear; 
But William’s eye betray’d the anxious fear ; 


The cause unseen !. 





But who, with giant-stride, 
Bounds o’er the brook, and is at Fanny’s side ? 
Who takes her arm? and oh! what villain dares 
To press those lips ? Not even her lips he spares! 
Nay, she herself, the Fanny, the divine, 
Lip to his lip can wickedly incline ! 
The lad, unnerved by horror, with an air 
OF wonder quits her arm and looks despair ; 
Nor will proceed. Oh no! he must return, 
Though his drown’d sight cannot the path discern. 


“Come, Master William ! come, Sir, let us on. 
What can you fear? You're not afraid of John?” 


“What ails our youngster?” quoth the burly 
ewain, 


Six feet in height—but he inquires in vain. 
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‘William, in deep resentment, scans the frame 
Of the fond giant, and abhors his name; 
Thinks iim a demon of th? infernal brood, 
And longs to shed his most Pernicious blood, 


Again the monster spake in thoughtless joy,— 
“ We shall be married soon, my pretty Boy! 
And dwell in Madam’s cottage, where you ll see 
The strawberry-beds, and cherries on the tree.? 


Back to his home in silent scorn return’ 
Th indignant Boy, and all endearment spurn’d. 
Fanny perforce with Master takes her way, 
Bat finds him to th’ o'erwhelming grief a prey, 
Wrapt in resentful silence, till he came 


Where he might vent his woes, and hide his shame. 


Fieree was his strife, but with success he strove, 


And freed his troubled breast from fruitless love ; 
Or what of lave his reason fail’d to cool 

Was lost and perish’d in a public school, — 
Those seats und sources both of good and ill, 

By what they cure in Boys, and what they kill. 


ee 


TALE Xx. 





THE WILL. 


[Farewell and Return. 
I 

Tnvs to his Friend an angry Father spoke— 
“Nay, do not think that I the Wit revoke. 
My cruel Son in every way I've tried, 
And every vice have found in him but pride ; 
For he, of pride possess’d, would meaner vices hide. 
Moncy he wastes, I will not say he spends ; 
He neither makes the poor nor rich his friends— 
To those he nothing gives, to these he never lends. 


*T is for himself each legal pale he breaks; 
He joins the miser’s spirit to the rake’s: 
Like the worst Roman in the worst of times, 
He can be guilty of conflicting crimes ; 
Greedy of others’ wealth, unknown the use, 
And of his own contemptuously profuse. 


To such a mind shall I my wealth confide, 
That you to nobler, worthier ends, may guide? 
No! let my Will my scorn of vice express, 
And let him learn repentance from distress.” 


So said the Father; and the Friend, who spurn’d 
Wealth ill-acquired, his sober speech return'’d— 
Tete Youth is faulty, but his faults are weigh’d 
Witha strong bias, and by wrath repaid ; 
Pleasure deludes him, not the vain design 
Of making vices unallied combine. 

“He wastes your wealth, for he is yet a boy ; 
" He covets more, for ho would more enjoy. 
For, my zood friend, believe me, very few, 
* 


At once are prodigals and misera too— 

The spendthrift vice engrafted on the Jew. 
Leave me one thousand pounds ; for I confess 

I have my wants, and will not tax you less, 

But your estate let this young man enjoy ; 

If he reforms, You've saved a grateful boy, 

Tf not, a father’s cares and troubles cease, 

You ’ve done your duty, and may rest in peace.” 















The Will in hand, the Father musing stood, 
‘Then gravely answer’d, “ Your advice is good ; 
Yet take the paper, and in safety keep; 

I'll make another Will before I sleep ; 

But if I hear of some atrocious deed, es 
That deed Ill burn, and yours will then succeed, 
Two thousand I bequeath’ you. No reproof! , 
And there are small bequests—he ’ll have enovgh; 
For if he wastes, he would with all be Poor, 

And if he wastes net, he will need no more,” 


The Friends then parted : this the Will possess’d, 
And that another made—so things had rest, 


George, who was conscious that hig Father grew 
Sick and infirm, engaged in nothing new ; 
No letters came from injured man or maid, 
No bills from wearied duns, that must be paid, 
No fierce reproaches from deserted fair, 
i i of desperate prayer ; 
So hope rose softly in the parent’s breast, 
He dying call’d his son and fondly blest, 
Hail’d the propitious tear, and mildly sunk to rest. 


Unhappy Youth! ere yet the tomb was closed, 
And dust to dust convey'd in peace reposed, 
He sought his father’s closet, scarch’d around, 
To find a Will! the important Will was found, 


Well pleased he read, “ These lands, this manor 
all, © 

Now calf me master !—I obey the call.” 
Then from the window look’d the valley o’er, 
And never saw it look so rich before, 
He view’d the dairy, view'd the men at plough, 
With other eyes, with other fecliugs now, 
And with a new-form'd taste found beauty in a cow. 
The distant swain who drove the plough along 
Was a good useful slave, and passing strong ! 
In short, the view was pleasing, nay, was fine, 
“Good as my father’s, excellent as mine sm 


Again i reads,—but he had read enough; 
What follow’d put his virtue to a proof, 
“ How this? to David Wright two thousand pounds! 
A monstrous sum! beyond all reason !—zounds ! 
This is your friendship running out of bounds. 


Then here are cousins Susan, Robert, Joe, 
Five hundred each. Do they deserve it? No! 
Claim they have none—I wonder if they know 
What the good man intended to bestow ! 

This might be paid—but Wright’s enormous sum 
Is—I’m alone—there ’s nobody can come— 

*T is all his hand, no lawyer was employ’d 

To write this prose, that ought to be destroy’d ! 
To no attorney would my father trust : 

He wish’d his son to Judge of what was just; 
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As if he said, ‘My boy will find the Will, 

And, as he likes, destroy it or fulfil.’ 

This now is reason, this I understand— 
‘What was at his, is now at my command. 
‘As for this paper, with these cousins’ names, 
I—'tis my Will—commit it to the flames. 
Hence! disappear! now am I lord alone: 

They'll groan, I know, but, curse them, let them 

groan. 

Who wants his money like a new-made heir, 

To put all things in order and repair? 

71 need the whole the worthy man could save, 

#10 do my father credit in his grave: 

“It takes no trifle to have squires convey’d 
To their last house with honour and parade. 

All this, attended by a world of cost, 

: Requires, demands, that nothing should be lost. 
These fond bequests cannot demanded be— 
Where no Will is, can be no legacy ; 

And none is here! I sufely swear it—none !— 
‘The very ashes are dispersed and gone. 
All would be well, would that same sober Friend, 

That Wright, my father on his way attend: 

My fears—but why afraid?—my troubles then 
would end.” 


In triumph, yet in trouble, meets our Squire 
. The friends assembled, who a Will require. 
“There is no Will,” he said—They murmur and 
~ retire. 


Days pass away, while yet the Heir is blest 
pleasant cares, and thoughts that banish rest ; 
hen comes the Friend, and asks, in solemn tone, 

If he may see the busy Squire alone. 


iB 


They are in private—all about is still— 
When thus the Guest :—* Your father left a Will, 
And I would see it.”—Rising in reply, 

‘The youth beheld a fix'd and piercing eye, 
From which his own receded ; and the sound 
. Of his own words was in disorder drown’d, 
He answer’d softly, —* I in vain have spent 
Days in the search; I pray you be content; 
_ And if a Will——” he pertinacious man, 
‘ At if displeased, with steady tone began,— 
, “There is a Will—produce it, for you can.”— 
, 








“Sir, I have sought in vain, and what the use? 
* What has no being, how can I produce ?” 


“Two days I give you; to my words attend,” 
‘Was the reply, “and let the business end.” 


Two days were past, and still the same reply 
To the same question—* Not a Will have I.” 
More grave, more earnest, then the Friend appear’d; 
He spoke with power, as one who would be heard,— 
“A Will your father made! I witness’d one.” 

* The Heir arose in anger—“ Sir, begone 
Think you my spirit by your looks to awe? 
Go to your lodgings, friend, or to your law: 
To what would you our easy souls persuade? 
Once more I teli you, not a Will was made : 
‘There ’s none with me, I swear it—now, deny 
This if you can !”— 

“That, surely, cannot I; 

Nay, I believe you, and as no such decd 
Is found with you, thig surely will succeed °— 


He said, and from his pocket slowly drew 
Of the first testament a copy true, 
And held it spread abroad, that he might see it toa.” 
“Read, and be sure; your parent's pleasure see— 
Then leave this mansion and these lands to me.” 


He said, and terror seized the guilty youth; 
He saw his misery, meanness, and the truth; 
;Could not before his stern accuser stand, 

Yet could not quit that hall, that park, that land; 
But when surprise had pass’d away, his grief 
Began to think in law to find relief. 


“ While courts are open, why should I despair ? 
ies will feel for an abandon'd heir: 

I will resist,” he said, impell’d by pride :— 

“T must submit,” recurring fear replied. 

As wheels the vane when winds around it play, 
So his strong passions turn’d him every way ; 

But growing terrors seized th’ unhappy youth: 
He knew the Man, and more, he knew—the Truth, 
When, stung by all he fear’d, and all he felt, 

He sought for mercy, and in terror knelt. 





Grieved, but indignant,—* Let me not despise 
Thy father’s son,” replied the Friend: “arise! 
To my fix'd purpose your attention lend, 

And know, your fate will on yourself depend. 


Thou shalt not want, young man! nor yet 

abound, 

And time shall try thee, if thy heart be sound ; 

Thou shalt be watch'd till thou hast Jearn’d to know 

Th’ All-sceing Watcher of the world below, 

And worlds above, and thoughts within; from 
Whom 

Must be thy certain, just, and final doom, 

Thy doors all closely barr’d, thy windows blind, 

Before all silent, silent all behind— 

Thy hand was streteh'd to do whate’er thy soul 

In secret would—no mortal could control. 

Oh, fool! to think that thou thy act couldst keep 

From that All-piercing Eye, which cannot sleep! 





Go to thy trial! and may I with thee, 
A fellow-sinner, who to mercy flec— 
‘That mercy find, as justly I dispense 
Between thy frailty and thy penitence. 


Go to thy trial! and be wise in time, 
And know that no man can conceal a crime. 
Ged and his Conscience witness all that’s done, 
And these he cannot cheat, he cannot shun. 
What, then, could fortune, what could safety give, 
If He with these at enmity must live? 


Go!’—and the young man from his presence 
went, 
Confused, uncertain of his own intent— 
To sin, if pride prevail’d; if soften’d, to repent- 


I. 


P.—Lives yet the Friend of that unhappy Boy, 
Who could the Writ that made him rich destroy, 
And made him poor? And what the after-plan, 
For one go selfish, of that stern, good man? 
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> F—"Choose,” said this Friend, “thy way in 
life, and E 

“Will means to aid thee in thy. work supply.” TALE XXL 

He will the army, thought this guardian, choose, 

And there'the sense of his dishonour lose. 





THE COUSINS. 





Humbly he answer'd,—* With your kind consent, —— 
OF your estate [ would a portion rent, [Farewell and Return.) 
And farm with eare- i) RELA SS. 
“Alas! the wretched fruit L 
Of evil habit! he will hunt and shoot.” P.—I Lert a frugal Merchant, who began 





Early to thrive, and grew a wealthy man: 
Retired from business with a favourite Niece, ai 
He lived in plenty, or if not—in peace, 

Their small affairs, conforming to his will, 

The maiden managed with superior skill. 

He had a nephew too, a brother's child,— 

But Jaines offended, for the lad was wild: 

And Patty's tender soul was vex’d to hear, 
“Your Cousin James will rot in gaol, my dear; 
And now, I charge you, by no kind of gift 
Show him that folly may be help'd by thrift.” 
This Patty heard, but in her generous mind 
Precept so harsh could no admission find, 


So judged the Friend, but soon perceived a 
change, 
To him important, and to all! men strange. 
Industrious, temperate, with the sun he rose, 
And of his time gave little to repose : 
Nor to the labour only bent his will, 
But sought experience, and improved with skill ; 
With cautious prudence placed his gains to use, 
Inquiring always, “ What will this produce 2” 
t 






‘The Friend, not long suspicious, now began 
Yo think more kindly of the alter’d man— 
In his opinion alter’d, but, in truth, 

The same the spirit that still ruled the youth: 
‘That dwelt within, where other demons dwell, 
Avarice unsated, and insatiable. 


Her Cousin James, too sure in prison laid, 
With strong petitions plied the gentle maid, 
That she would humbly on their unele press 
His deep repentance, and his sore distress ; 

How that he mourn’d in durance night and day, 
And which remoy’d, he would for ever pray. 


But this Wright saw not: he was more inclined 
To trace the way of a repenting mind ; 
And he was now by strong disease assail'd, 
That quickly o'er the vital powers prevail'd : 
And now the son had all, was rich beyond 
His fondest hope, and he, indced, was fond. 


“Nought will I give his worthless life to save,’ 
The Uncle said; and nought in fact he gave; 
But the kind maiden from her pittance took 
All that she could, and gave with pitying look ; 
For soft compassion in her bosom reign’d, 
And her heart melted when the Youth complain'd, 
Of his complaints the Uncle loved to hear, 
As Patty told them, shedding many a tear; 
While he would wonder how the girl could pray 
For a young rake, to place him in her way, 
Or once admit him in his Uncle’s view ; Z 
“ But these,” said he, “ are things that women da” 


Tis life’s great care has been his zeal to prove, 
And time to dotage has increased his love. 
A Miser now, the one strong passion guides 
‘The heart and soul: there ’s not a love besides. 
Where'er he comes, he sees in every face 
A look that tells him of bis own disgrace. 
Men’s features vary, but the mildest show 
“Ttis a tale of infamy we know.” 
Some with contempt the wealthy miser view, 
Some with disgust, yet mix'd with pity too; 
A part that looks of wrath and hatred wear, 
And some, less happy, lose their scorn in fear. 


Thus were the Cousins, young, unguarded, fond, 
Bound in true friendship—so they nam’d the bond— 
Nor call’d it love—and James resolv'd, when free, 
A most correct and frugal man to be. 

He sought her prayers, but not for heavenly aid: 
“ Pray to my Uncle,” and she kindly pray’d— 

“ James will be careful,” said the Niece; “and I 
Will be as careful,” was the stern reply. 


Meanwhile, devoid of kindness, comfort, friends, 
On his possessions solely he depends. 


Yet is he wretched ; for his fate decrees 
That his own feelings should deny hirn case. 
With talents gifted, he himself reproves, 

And can but scorn the vile pursuit he loves; 
He can but feel that there abides within 

‘The secret shame, the unrepented sin, 

And the strong sense, that bids him to confess 
He has not found the way to happiness. 


* Thus he resisted, and I know not how 
He could be soften’d—Is he kinder now ? 
Hard was his heart ; but yet a heart of steel 
May melt in dying, and dissolving feel. 


I 


F.—Wuar were his feelings I cannot explain, 
His actions only on my mind remain. 

He never married, that indeed we know, 

But childless was not, as his foes could show— 
Perhaps his friends—for friends as well as foes, 
Will the infirmities of man disclose, 


Bat ’tis the way where he has travell’d Iong,— 
“And turn he will not, though he feels it wrong ; 
Like a sad traveller; who, at closing day, 
. Finds he has wander’d widely from his way, 
Yet wanders on, nor will new paths explore, 
Till the night falls, and he can walk no more. 
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When young, our Merchant, though of sober 
fame, 

Had a rude passion that he could not tame ; 

And, not to dwell upon the passion’s strife, 

He had a Son, who never had a wife; 

The father paid just what the law required, 
Nor saw the infant, nor to sce desired. 
‘That infant, thriving on the parish fare, 
Without a parent’s love, consent, or care, 

Became a sailor, and sustain’d his part 

“Bo like a man, it touch’d his father's heart :— 
He for protection gave the ready pay, 

And placed the seaman in preferment's way; 
‘Who doubted not, with sanguine heart, to rise, 
And bring home riches, gain’d from many a prize. 
But Jack—for so we call’d him—Jack once more, 
And never after, touch'd his native shore: 

Nor was it known if he in battle fell, 

Or sickening died—we sought, but none could tell. 
The father sigh’d—as some report, he wept; 

And then his sorrow with the Sailor slept ; 

Then age came on; he found his spirits droop, 
And his kind Niece remain’d the only hope. 


Premising this, our story then procecds— 
Our gentle Patty for her Cousin pleads ; 
And now her Uncle, to his room confined, 
And kindly nursed, was soften’d and was kind. 
James, whom the law had from his prison sent, 
With much contrition to bis Uncle went, 
And, humbly kneeling, said, “ Forgive me, I re- 

nt.” 


Reproach, of course, his humble spirit bore; 
He knew for pardon anger opes the door ; 
The man whom we with too much warmth reprove, 
Has the best chance our softening hearts to move ; 
And this he had—* Why, Patty, love! it seems,” 
Said the old man, “tlere’s something good in 
James : 

I must forgive ; but you, my child, are yet 

. My stay and prop; I cannot this forget. 
Sull, my dear Niece, as a reforming man, 
I mean to aid your Cousin, if I can.” 
Then Patty smiled, for James and she had now 
Time for their loves, and pledged the constant vow. 


James the fair way to favouring thoughts dis. 
cern’d— 
He learn’d the news, and told of all he learn’d; 
Read all the papers in an easy style, 
* And knew the bits would raise his Uncle’s smile ; 
Then would refrain, to hear the good man say, 
“ You did not come as usual yesterday : 
I must not take you from your duties, lad, 
But of your daily visits should be glad!” 


Patty was certain that their Uncle now 
Would their affection all it ask’d allow ; 
She was convinced her lover now would find 
The past forgotten and old Uncle kind. 
“Tt matters not,” she added, “ who receives 
The larger portion; what to one he leaves 
We both inherit! let us nothing hide, 


For know you, Cousin, all these miser men——” * 

“Nay, my dear James !"— : 
“Our worthy Uncle, then, 

And alt like Uncle, like to be obey’d 

By their dependants, who must seem afraid 

Of their own wiil:—If we to wed incline, 

Youll quickly bear him peevishly repine, 

Object, dispute, and sundry reasons give, 

To prove we ne’er could find the means to live; 

And then, due credit for his speech to gain, 

He'll leave us poor—lest wealth should prove it vain, 

Let him propose the measure, and then we 

May for his pleasure to his plan agrec. 

I, when at last assenting, shall be still 

But giving way to a kind Uncle's will; 

Then will he deem it just, amends to make 

To one who ventures all things for his sake ; 

So, should you deign to take this worthless hand, 

Be sure, dear Patty, ’t is at his command.” 


But Patty question’d—Is it, Iet me ask, 
The will of God that we should wear a mask ?” 
This startled James: he lifted up his eyes, 
And said with some contempt, besides surprise, 
“Patty, my love! the will of God, ‘tis plain, 
Is that we live by what we ean obtain; 
Shall we a weak and foolish man offend, 
And when our trial is so near an end 2” 


This hurt the maiden, and she said, * "Tis well ! 
Unask’d I will not of your purpose tell, 
But will not lie.” — 

“Lie! Patty, no, indeed, 

Your downright lying never will succeed ! 
A better way our prudence may devise, 
Than such unprofitable things as lies. 
Yet, a dependant, if he would not starve, 
The way through life must with discretion carve, 
And, though a lic he may with pride disdain, 
He must not every useless truth maintain. 
If one respect to these fond men would show, 
Conceal the facts that give them pain to know; 
While all that pleases may be placed in view, 
And if it be not, they will think it true.” 


The hamble Patty dropp’d a silent tear, 
And said, “ Indced, ’t is best to be sincere.” 
James answer'd not—there could be no reply 
To what he would not grant, nor could deny : 
But from that time he in the maiden saw 
What he condemn’d ; yet James was kept in awe; 
He felt her virtue, but was sore afraid 
For the frank blunders of the virtuous maid. 


Meanwhile he daily to his Uncle read 
The news, and to his favourite subjects led : 
If closcly press'd, he sometimes staid to dine, 
Eat of one dish, and drank one glass of wine; 
For James was erafly grown, and felt his way 
To favour, step by step, and day by day ; 
He tatk’d of business, till the Unele prized 
The lad’s opinion, whom he once despised, 
And glad to see him thus his faults survive, 





Dear James, from him in whom we both confide.” 


“ Not for your life!” quoth James. “ Let Uncle! 
choose 
Our ways for us, or we the way shall lose. 


* This Boy,” quoth he, “ will keep our name alive. 
Women are weak, and Patty, though the best 

Of her weak sex, is woman like the rest : 

An idle husband will her money spend, 

And bring my hard-carn’d savings to an end.” 
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+ Far as he dared, h 
And told his tales of 
‘Told them as matters 


is Nephew this way led, 
lasses rashly wed, 

that he heard,—* He knew 
Not where,” he said: “they might be fulse ot true; 
One aust confess that girls arc apt to dote 

On the bright scarlet of a coxcoinb’s coat; 

And that with ease a woman they beguile 

With a fool's flattery, or a rascal’s smile; 

But then,” he added, fearing to displease, 

“Our Patty never saw such men as these.” 





“True! but she may—some scound: 
mand 
The girl's whole store, 
Her very goodness will 
And her weak virtue help her to believe 
Yet she is kind; and, Nephew ! go, and say, 
J need her now—You "ll come another day,” 


rel may com. 


if he can gain her hand: 
itself deceive, 


while the maiden went 

many an hour was spent, 

Tiil James was sure that when his Uncle died, 

He should at least the property divide : 

Nor one had he to wait—the fact was quickly 
tried. 


In such discourses, 
About her household, 


The Uncle now to his fast bed confined, 
To James and Patty his affairs resign’d ; 
The doctor took his final fee in hand, 
The man of law received his last command ; 
The silent priest sat watching in his chair, 
If he might wake the dying man to prayer— 
When the last groan was heard 3 then all was stil] 
And James indulged his masin 


This in due time was read, and Patty saw 
Her own dear Cousin made the heir-by-law. 
Something indeed was hers, bat yet she felt 
As if her Uncle had not kindly dealt ; 
And but that James was one whom she could trust, 
She would have thought it cruel and unjust. 
Even as it was, it gave her some surprise, 
And tears unbidden started in her eyes ; 
Yet she confess'd it was the same to her, 
And it was likely men would men prefer, 
Loath was the Niece to think her Unele wrong ; 
And other thonghts engaged her—" Is it long 
That custom bids us tarry ere we wed, 
When a kind Unele is so lately dead ? 
At any rate,” the maiden judged, "tis he 
That first will speak—it does not rest with me.” 





James to the Will his every thought confined, 
And found some parts that vex'd his sober tnind. 
He, getting mneh, to angry thoughts gave way, 
For the poor pittance that he had to pay, 

With Patty's lurger claim. Save these alone, 

The weeping heir beheld the whole his own ; 

Yet something painful in his mind would dwell, — 
“It was not likely, bat was possible 2" 
No—Fortune lately was to James so kind, 

He was determined not to think her blind’: 

“She saw his merit, and would never throw 

His prospects down’ by such malicious blow.” 

gh betray’d 


eed 


Patty, meanwhile, had quite enon 
OF lier own wind th ike kc 1. 





gs—on the Will. H 


OF one so simply pure: his hardening heart 
Inclined to anger—he resolved to part : 

Why marty Patty @—if he look'd around, 
More advantageous matches might be found ; 
But though he might a richer wife command, 
He first must break her hold upon his hand. 


She with a spinster-friend retired awhile, 
“ Not long,” she said, and said it with a smile, 
Not so had James determined :—He essay'd 
‘To move suspicion in the gentle maid. 
Words not succeeding, he design’d to pass 
The spinster’s window with some forward lass, 
If in her heart so pure no pang was known, 
Atleast he might affect it in his own, 
There was a brother of her friend, and he, 
Though poor and rude, might serve for jealousy, 
Tf all should fail, he, though of schemes bereft, 
Might leave her yel!—They fail’d, and she was 

left. 





Poor Patty bore it with a woman’s mind, 
And with an angel’s, sorrowing and resign’d, 
Ere this in secret long she wept and pray'd, 
Long tried to think her lover but dolay'd. 
‘he union, once his hope, his prayer, his pride ;—~ 
She could in James as in herself confide: 
Was he not bound by all that man can bind, 
In love, in honour, to be just and kind? 
Large was his debt, and when their debts are lar, 
The ungrateful cancel what the just discharge ; 
oF payment only in their pride refuse, 
But first they Wrong their friend, and then accuse, 
Thus Patty finds her bosom’s claims denied, 
‘er love insulted, and her right defied, 

She urged it not; her claim the maid withdrew, 
‘or maiden pride would not the wretch pursue: 
She sigh’d to find him false, herself so good and 

true. 


Now all his fears, at least the present, still, 
He talk’d, good man! about hig uncle's will,— 
“ All unexpected,” he declared, surprised 
Was he—and his good uncle ill-advised : 
He no such luck had Jook’d for, he was sure, 
Nor such deserved,” he said, with look demure ; 
“ He did not merit such execeding love, 
But his, he meant, so help him God, to prove,” 
And he has proved it! all his cares and schemes 
Have proved the exceeding love James bears to 

James. : 


-But to proceed, —for we have yet the facts 
That show how Justice looks on wicked acta; 
For, though not always, she at times appears— 
To wake in man her salutary fears, 

James, restless grown—for no such mind can 

Test— 
| Would build a house, that should hig wealth attest ; 
In fact, he saw, in many a clouded face, 
A certain token of his own disgrace ; 
And wish’d to overawe the murmurs of the place. 


The finish’d building show’d the master's wealth, 
And noisy workmen drank his Honour’s health— 
“ His and his heirs"—and at the thouehtla. so 
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“ Heirs! said the idiots ?™—and again that clause 
In the strange Will corrected their applause. 


Prophetic fears! for now reports arose 
That spoil’d “his Honour's” comforts and repose. 
A stout young Sailor, though in battle maim’d, 
Arrived in port, and his possessions clain’d. 
The Will he read: he stated his demand, 
And his attorney grasp'd at house and land. 
The Will provided—* If my son survive, 
He shall inherit!” and lo! Jack's alive ! 
Yes! he was that lost lad, preserved by fate, 
And now was bent on finding his estate. 
But claim like this the angry James denied, 
‘And to the law the sturdy heir applied, 
James did what men when placed like him would 
do— 
Avow'd his right, and fee'd his lawyer too: 
‘The Will, indeed, provided for a son; 
But was this Sailor youth the very one? 


Ere Jack's strong proofs in all their strength 
were shown, 
To gain a part James used a milder tone; 
But the instructed tar would reign alone. 


At last he reign’d: to James a large bequest 
Was frankly dealt; the Seaman had the rest-— 
Save a like portion to the gentle Niece, 

Who lived in comfort, and regain'd her peace. 
In her neat room her talent she employ’d, 
With more true peace than ever James enjoy’ 
The young, the aged, in her praise agreed— 
Mcek in her manner, bounteous in her deed ; 
The very children their respect avow'd : 

“°T was the good lady,” they were told and bow'd. 





The merry Seaman much the maid approved,— 
Nor that alone—he like a seaman loved ; 
Loved as a man who did not much complain, 
Loved like a sailor, not a sighing swain ; 
Had heard of wooing maids, but knew not how—' 
“Lass, if you love me, prithee tell me now,” 
Was his address—but this was nothing cold— 
“Tell if you love me;” and she smiled and told. 


He brought her presents, such as sailors buy, 
Glittering like gold, to please a maiden’s cye, 
All silk, and silver, fringe and finery : 
These she accepted in respect to him, 
And thought but little of the missing limb. 
Of this he told her, for he loved to tell 
A warlike tale, and judged he told it well :— 
“You mark me, love! the French were two to one, 
And so, you sec, they were asham’d to run ;* 
We fought an hour; and then there came the shot 
That struck me here—a man must take his lot ;— 
A minote after, and the Frenchman struck: 
One minute sooner had been better luck ; 
But if you can a crippled cousin like, 
You ne’er shali see him for a trifle strike.” 


Patty, whose gentle heart was not so nice 
As to reject the thought of loving twice, 
Judged her new Cousin was by nature kind, 
With no suspicions in his honest mind, 
Such as our virtuous ladies now and then 
Find strongly floating in the minds of men. 








So they were married, and the lasses vow'd 

That Patty’s luck would make an angel proud : 

“Not but that time would come when she must 
prove 

That men are men, no matter how they love :"— 

“ And she has proved it; for she finds her man 

As kind and true as when their loves began, 


James is unhappy ; not that he is poor, 
Bat, having much, because he has no more; 
Because a rival's pleasure gives him pain ; 
Because his vices work’d their way in vain ; 
And more than these, because he sees the smile 
Of a wrong’d woman pitying man s0 vile. 


He sought an office, serves in the excise, 
And every wish, but that for wealth, denies ; 
Wealth is the world to him, and he is worldly wise. 
But disappointment in his face appears ; 
Care and vexation, sad regret and fears 
Have fix'd on him their fangs, and done the work 
of years, 


Yet grows he wealthy in a strange degree, 
And neighbours wonder how the fact can be t 
He lives alone, contracts a sordid air, 
And sees with sullen grief the cheerful pair ; 
Feels a keen pang, as he beholds the door 
Where peace abides, and mutters,—“ Iam poor !”" 





TALE XXII. 
a 
PREACHING AND PRACTICE. 





[Farewell and Return,] 





L 


P.—Wnuart I have ask’d are questions that relate 
To those once known, that I might learn their fate. 
But there was Oxe, whom though I scarcely knew, 
Much do I wish to learn his fortunes too. 

Yet what expect ?—He was a rich man’s Heir, 
His conduct doubtful, but his prospects fair; 
Thoughticss and brave, extravagant and gay, 
Wiid as the wind, and open as the day; 

His freaks and follies were a thousand times 
Brought full in view: E heard not of his crimes. 
Like our Prince Hal, his company he chose 
Among the lawless, of restraint the foes; 

But though to their poor pleasures he could stoop, 
He was not, rumour said, their victim-dupe. 


His mother’s Sister was a maiden prim, 
Pious and poor, and much in debt to him. 
This she repaid with volumes of reproof, 

And sage advice, till he would cry “ Enough !* 


His father’s Brother no such hints allow’d,— ; 
Peevish and rich, and insolent and proud, 
Of stern, strong spirit: Him the youth withstood, 
At length, “ Presume not (said he) on our blood; « 
Treat with politeness him whom you advise, 
Nor think I fear your doting prophecies ;” 
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And fame has told of many an angry word, The rest was flown, I speak it with remorse, 
When anger this, and that contempt had stirr’d. | And now a pistol seem’d a thing in course. 


“ Boy ! thou wilt beg thy bread, F plainly see."—| But though its precepts I had not obey'd, 
“Upbraid not, Uncle! till 1 beg of thee.” Thoughts of my Bible made me much afraid 

“Oh! . . A n_, | Of such rebellion, and though not content, 
ewes ae Tolnand fiserace.’— 1 must live on when life's supports were spent; 

: pinees Nay, I must eat, and of my frugal Aunt 

“ Nay, for I hold thee stranger to my blood.” | Must grateful take what gracious she would grant; 
“Then must I treat thee as a stranger would: And true, she granted, but with much discourse; 
For if you throw the tie of blood aside, itt with what wards did'sta mt venga enfarea $7 

ide."” teat was her wonder, in my need tha’ 

You must the roughness of your speech abide. Should on the prop myself Ie d raised rely— 

“ What! to your father’s Brother do you give | 1, who provided for her in my care, 
A challenge ?—Mercy! in what times we live!” |“ Must be assured how little she could spare !" 





Now, I confess, the youth who could supply I stood confesmded, and with angry tone, 
Thus that poor Spinster, and could thus defy With rage and grief, that blended oath and groan, 
‘This wealthy Uncle :—who could mix with them |I fled her presence—yet I saw her air 
Wharn his strong sense and feeling must condemn, | OF resignation, and I heard her prayer; 
And in their follies his amusement find, “Now Heaven,” she utter’d, “make his burden 
Yet never lose the vigour of his mind— light !?— 2 
A youth like this, with much we must reprove, | And IJ, in parting, cried, “ Thou Hypocrite !" 
Had something still to win esteem and love. z 
Perhaps he lives not; but he seem’d not made a was wrong—she might have meant to 

? ; Sveti ; 

To pass through life entirely in the shade. Though not to give her soul—her cash—away. 
¥F—Suppose you saw him,—does your mind re- 


tain OF course, my Uncle would the spendthrift shun ’ 


So friends on earth I now could reckon none, 


So much, that you would know the man again ? 

Yet hold in mind, he may ‘have felt the press One morn I rambled, thinking of the past, 
Of gricf or guilt, the withering of distress; Far in the country—Did you ever fast 

He now may show the stamp of wo and pain, Through a long summer’s day ? or, sturdy, go 
And nothing of his lively cast remain. To pluck the crab, the bramble, and the sice, 


. ‘ The hyp, the cornel, and the beech, the food 
Survey these features—sce if nothing there And the wild solace of the gypsy brood ? 


May old impressions on your mind repair! To pick the cress embrown’d by summer sun, 
Is there not something in this shatter’d frame From the dry bed where streame no longer run? 
Like to that—— Have you, like school-boy, mingling play and toil, 


Nae Dug for the ground-nut, and enjoy’d the spoil ? 
P—No! not like it, but the same; | Oy ‘Chafed with feverish hand the ripening wheat, 

That eye so brilliant, and that smile so gay, Resolved to fast, and yet compell'd to eat? 

Are lighted up, and sparkle through decay. f 

Say, did you this, and drink the crystal spring, 

But may I question? Will you that allow? And think yourself an abdicated king, 

There was a difference, and there must be now; | Driven from your state by a rebellious race ? 

And yet, permitted, I would gladly hear And in your pride contending with disgrace, 

What must have pass’d in many a troubled year. {Could you your hunger in your anger lose, 

And call the ills you bear the ways you choose? 


, Thus on myself depending, 1 began 
F.—Then hear my tale ; but I the price demand ; To feel the pride of a neglected man ; 
‘That understood, I tov must understand Not yet correct, but still I could command 


Thy wandcrings through, or sufferings in the land; Unshaken nerves, and a determined hand. 
And, if our virtues cannot much produce, 


Perhaps our errors may be found of use. “Lo! men at work!” I said, “and I a man 
Can work! I feel it is my pride, I can.” 
To all the wealth my father’s care laid by, This said, I wander'd on, and join’d the poor, 





J added wings, and taught it how to fly. Assumed a labourer’s dress and was no more 

To him that act had been of grievous sight, Than labour made—Upon the road I broke 

But he survived not to behold the flight. Stones for my bread, and startled at the stroke ; 

Strange doth it seem to grave and sober minds, But every day the labour seem’d more light, 

-How the dear vice the simple votary blinds, And sounder, sweeter still the sleep of every night. 

So that he goes to ruin smoothly on, . 

And scarcely feels he’s going, till he’s gone. “ Thus will I live,” I cried, “ nor more return 

To herd with men, whose love and hate I spurn, 

Thad made over, in a lucky hour, All creatures toil; the beast, if tamed or free, 


Funda for my Aunt, and placed beyond my power: ! Must toil for daily sustenance like me; 
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The feather'd people hunt as well as sing, 
And catch thet: flying food upon the wing, 
‘The fish, the insect, all who live, employ 
‘Their powers to keep on life, or to enjoy, | 
Their life th’ enjoyment; thus wil! I proceed, | 
A man from man’s detested favours freed.” j 


Thus was I reasoning, when at length there: 
came 

A gift, a present, but without a name, 
“That Spinster-witch, has she then found a way 
To cure her conscience, and her Nephew pay, 
And sends her pittance? Well, and Ict it buy 
‘What sweetens labour; need I this deny ? 
I thank her not; it is as if I found 
The fairy-gift upon this stony ground.” 


Still I wrought on ; again occurred the day, 
And then the same addition to my pay. 


Then, lo! another Friend, if not the same, 
For that I knew not, with a message came— 
“Canst keep accounts ?” the man was pleased to 

ask— i 

“TY could not cash !—but that the harder task.” | 
“ Yet try,” he said; and I was quickly brought, 
To Lawyer Snell, and in his office taught. 
Not much my pay, but iny desires were less, 
And I for evil days reserved th’ excess. 





Such day occurr’d not ; quickly came there one, 
When I was told my present work was done : ! 
My Friend then brought me to a building large, 
And gave far weightier business to my charge. 
‘There I was told I had accounts to keep, 

Of those vast Works, where wonders never sleep, 
‘Where spindles, bobbins, rovings, threads, and pins, 
Made up the complex mass that ever spins, 


There at my desk, in my six feet of room, 
I noted every power of every loom ; 
Sounds of all kinds I heard from mortal Tungs— 
Eternal battle of unwearied tongues, 
The jar of men and women, girls and boys, 
And the huge Babel’s own dull whirring grinding! 
noise. 


My care was mark'd, and I had soon in charge 
Important matters, and my pay was large. 
Lat my fortune marvell’d; it was strange, 
And so the outward and the inward change, 
Till to the power who gives and takes away” 
I turn’d in praise, and taught my soul to pray. | 





Another came! “I come,” he said, “to show 
Your unknown Friend—have you a wish to know?" 
Much I desired, and forth we rode, and found 
My Unele dying, but his judgment sound. 

The good old man, whom I abused, had been 
The guardian power, directing but unseen; 
And thus the wild but grateful boy he led 
To take new motives at his dying bed. 


The rest you judge—I now have all I need— 
And now the tale you promised !—Come, proceed, 








P.—'T is due, I own, but yet in mercy spare: 
Alas! no Uncle was my guide—my care 
Was all my own; no guardian took a share. 
I, like Columbus, for a world unknown— 
°T was no great effort~sacrificed my own— 
My own sad world, where I had never seen 
‘The earth productive, or the sky serene, 


But this is past—and J at Iength am come 
To see what changes have been wrought at home; 
Happy in this, that I can sect me down 
At worst a stranger in my native town. 


F.—Then be it so! but mean you not to show 
How time has pass'd? for we expect to know 3 
And if you tell not, know you we shall trace 
Your movements fur ourselves from place to place, 
Your wants, your wishes, all you’ve sought or seen, 
Shall be the food for our remark and spleen. 

So, warn'd in time, the real page unfold, 
And let the Truth, before the Lie, be told. 


P—This might be done; but wonders I have 
none ; 
All my adventures are of Self alone. 


F.—What then? I grant you, if your way was 
clear, 
All smooth and right—We ’ve no desire to hear; 


| But if you "ve lewd and wicked things to tell, 


Low passions, cruel deeds, nay crimes—’t is well: 
Who would not listen ?. 





P.—Hark! I hear the bell. 
It calls to dianer with inviting sound, 
For now we know where dinners may be found, 
And can behold and share the glad repast, 
Without a dread that we behold our last. 


F—Come then, shy friend, let doleful subjects 
cease, 


And thank our God that we can dine in peace. 


THE END OF CRABBE’S POEMS. 
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Amon the distinguished men of the present age, 
the late Bishop Herer, of Calcutta, deserves a 
high rank, as a most accomplished poet, as an 
acute, discriminating, pious, and leatned divine; 
as a traveller possessing the talent of accurate ob- 
servation and perseverance in a very high degree; 
but, especially, as a most disinterested and devoted 
Christian bishop and missionary, he has left behind 
him an imperishable memory. 

Reoinauy Heser was the second son of the 
Rev. Reginald Heber, and was born on the 2Ist 
of April, 17Q3, at Malpas, in Cheshire, England, 
where his father then held a pastoral charge. His 
mother was Mary Allanson, daughter of the Rev. 
Dr, Allanson, of the same county. So that he 
may be said to have been of Levitical descent: a 
circumstance which, probably, was not without 
influence upon his mind from a very early period. 
‘The earliest dawnings of his mind are said to have 
given promise of those christian graces, with which 
he was, through all the stages of his illustrious life, 
80 richly endowed; and of those talents, which 
eventually gave him an eminent rank among the 
literary characters of the age. In his childhood, 
the eagerness with which he read the Bible, and 
the accuracy with which he treasured up large 
portions of it in his memory, were such as to ex- 
cite observation; and this first application of his 
powers undoubtedly laid the foundation of that 
masterly knowledge of the Scriptures, which he 
subsequently attained; and to the perfecting of 
which, almost all his reading was made, directly 
orindireetly, to contribute. His literary education 
was commenced at the grammar school of Whit- 
church, pursued under Dr. Bristowe, a teacher 
near London, and was completed at Brazen-nose 
college, Oxford, where he was entered in 1800. 
“At the university,” said his early friend, Sir 
Charles Grey, at the time of his decease Chief. 
justice of Calcutta, “he was, beyond all question 
or comparison, the most distinguished student of 


his time. The name of Reginald Heber was in 


every mouth; his society was courted hy young; 


and old; he lived in an atmosphere of favour, ad- 


miration, and regard, from which I have never! 
known any one but himself, who would not have! 
derived, and for life, an unsulutary influence.” 


i Seculare,” 


‘The next year he gained the chancellor’s prize 
at the university, hy his Latin verse, “ Carmen 
In 1803, when but little more than 
nineteen years of age, occurred one of those happy 
coincidences which occasionally make the paths of 
duty and of pleasure the way to enduring fame; 
a prize subject, for English verse, was that year 
assigned, which awaked “all that was within 
him,’—Palestine. Upon this theme he wrote, 
and with signal success. It was recited, as usual, 
in the theatre, with much diffidence on the part of 
the author, to a greatly admiring audience, among 
whom was his aged father, whose feelings were so 
overcome by the applause bestowed upon his son, 
that, immediately after the recitation, he mounted 
his horse, and returned to his home, The poem 
produced a great sensation, It procured the prize, 
was sct to music, and brought to its author public 
and universal praise. The knowledge it displays 
of Scripture and of the Holy Land, its copious 
and flowing language, its beautifully diversified 
figures, and the exact discrimination, accurate con- 
ception, and pure taste which it displays through- 
out, bave given it a deservedly high rank among 
the literature of the age. It has been said by an 
English critic, that this is almost the only univer- 
sity poem that has maintained its honours unim- 
paired, and entitled itself, after the lapse of years, 
to be considered the property of the nation. In 
1805, Mr. Heber obtained a third prize for an 
English essay, On the Sense of Honour. 

Shortly after this, he left England in company 
with Mr. John Thornton, to make the tour of the 
eastern parts of Europe. The war, at that time 
prevailing between England and France, excluded 
English travellers from a large portion of the con- 


jtinent. Mr. Heber and his friend were, therefore, 


only able to visit some parts of Germany, Russia, 
and the Crimea. He made a copious journal of 
his travels; but as he did not think proper to pre- 
sent his observations to the public in his own 
name, when Dr. E. D. Clarke sent his volume of 
travels through Russia, Tartary, and Turkey, to 





the press, he allowed him the free use of his jour- 
nal, of which Dr. Clarke availed himself to a con- 
iderable extent in the form of notes to his work, 
by which its value was certainly largely increased, 
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Dr. Clarke, in his preface, and in various parts of 
his volume, pays a well merited tribute to “the 
zealous attention to accuracy which appears in! 
every statement” of Mr. Heber. Of the closeness’ 
and discrimination of his observations, the vivid; 
recollection of Russian buildings, language, and 
incidents, which appear in his Indian journals, 
written nearly twenty years later, afford very strik- 
ing proofs. What he saw in Hindoostan is repeat- 
edly compared with what he recollected to have 
seen in Russia. He seems, at times, almost con- 
vinced that several Indian practices must have had, 
a Russian origin, and he frequently detected him-} 
self in mingling Russian words with Hindoostanee 
when addressing the natives of India.* It was 
during this journey, and while in the city of Dres- 
den, that he began a poem on Europe, which, 
however, he did not complete till after his return, 
and which he published in 1809. In the same 
year he published his poem of Palestine, to which 















* We may introduce here Mr. Heber'’s account of a 
which Mr. Thornton and himself paid to the celebrated Plato, 
archbishop of Moscow, taken from Dr. Clarke’s travels, to 
which it is annexed as a note, 

“There is a passage in Mr. Heber’s journal very characte! 
istic of this extraordinary man. Mr. Heber, with his 
Mr. Thornton, paid him a visit in the convent of Befania; 
and, in his description of the monastery, 1 find the following 
account of the archbishop. ‘The space beneath the rocks is 
occupied by a small chapet, furnished with a stove, for winter 
devotion; and on the right hand is a little, narrow cell, con- 
taining two coffins, one of which is empty, and destined for 
the present archbishop; the other contains the bones of the 
founder of the monastery, who is regarded asa saint. The 
oak coffin wasalmost bit to pieces by different persons afMlicted 
with the tooth-ach, for which a Tub on this board is a specific. 
Plato laughed as he tok! us this; but said, ‘As they do it de 
bon cur, T would not undeceive them.’ ‘This prelate has 
been long very famous in Russia, as a man of ability. His 
piety has been questioned ; but from his conversation we drew 
a very favourable idea of him, Some of his exp ns 
would rather have singed the whiskers of a very orthodox 
man; but the frankness and openness of his manners, and the 
liberality of his sentiments, pleased us highly. His frankness 
on the subjects of politics pleased us highly. ‘Phe cleray 
throughout Russia are, I believe, inimical (o their govern- 
ment; they are more connected with the peasants ian most 
other classes of men, and are strongly interested in their suf- 
ferings and oppressions ; to many of which they themselves 
are likewise exposed, They marry very much among the 
daughters and sisters of their own order, and form almost a 
caste. I think Buonaparte rather popular among them = Pia- 
to seemod to contemplate his success as an inevitable and not 
very alarming prospect. He refused to draw up a form of 
prayer for the success of the Russian arms. ‘If said he, 
‘they are really penitent and contrite, let them shut up their 
places of public amusement for a month, aud I will then cele- 
brate public prayers.” His expressions of dislike to the nobles 
and wealthy classes were strong and singular; as also the 
manner in which he described the power of an emperor of 
Russia, the dangers which surround him, and the improha- 
bility of any rapid improvement. ‘It would be much better,” 

















he added another poem of a few lines, on the pas- 
sage of the Israelites through the Red Sea. ‘ 
He returned from the continent in 1807, and 
soon afterwards was admitted to holy orders, and 
inducted into his patrimonial preferment of Hod- 
net in Shropshire, estimated at 3000/. per annum, 
comprising the estate of his ancestors, which had 
been held by his father during the last years of his 
life. ‘The patronage of this living had become 
vested in his family by a marriage with an heiress 
of the Vernon family. He now married Ame,ia, 
the daughter of Dr. Shipley, Dean of St. Asaph, 
and thenceforward willingly devoted himself to the 
enjoyment of the domestic charities, and to the 
discharge of those unobtrusive duties which fill up 
the life of a country clergyman, He was here sur- 
rounded by his relatives, and an intelligent and 
agreeable socicty. He possessed as many of the 
ingredients which make up the sum of human 
happiness as he could desire. The love of fame, 
however valuable in the eyes of most men, appears 
never to have had any strong hold upon his feel- 
ngs, and, at this period, probably had none what- 
ever. His society was indeed courted by the world 
which he was so well qualified to attract and gra- 
tify; but he had set before himself, in the spirit 
of the truest and noblest ambition, a course of se 
cret virtue and self-denying diligence, in pursuing 
which, he rightly estimated, that it was the way 
to the purest earthly happiness, and that its bril- 
liant termination would be richly worth every sa- 
crifice, should he be called to any, which he could 
make for it. Devoted to his profession, he consi- 
dered it his most honourable distinction to become 
the friend, the pastor, the spiritual guide of those 
whose spiritual interests had been committed to 
his charge. “He laboured to accommodate his 
instructions,” says one of his friends, “to the com- 
prehension of all; a labour by no means easy to a 
mind stored with classic elegance, and an imagi- 
ration glowing with a thousand images of subli- 
mity and beauty. He rejoiced to form his man- 
ners, his habits, and his conversation, to those who 
were entrusted to his care, that he might gain the 
confidence and affection of even the poorest among 
his flock; so that he might more surely win their 
souls to God, and finally, in the day of the last 
account, present every man faultless before his 
presence with exceeding joy. He was, above all, 
singularly happy in his visitation of the sick, and 
in administering consolation to those that mourned; 
and his name will long be dear, and his memory 
most precious, in the cottages of the poor, by 
whose sick beds he has often stood as a minister- 
ing angel.” “ His sermons,” says another of his 
friends, “were very original—sometimes expand- 
ing into general views of the scheme and doctrines 
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‘of holy writ itself, frequently drawing ingenious 
Jessons for christian conduct, from the subordinate 
parts of a parable, a miracle, or a history, which a 
Jess imaginative mind would have overlooked— 
often enlivened by moral stories, with which his 
multifarious reading supplied him; and occasion- 
ally by facts which had come, perhaps, under his 
own observation, and which he thought calculated 
to give spirit or perspicuity to the truths he was 
Jmparting: a practice which, when judiciously re- 
Strained, is well adapted to secure the rustic hearer 
from the fate of Eutychus, without giving offence 
even to nicer brethren: of which the powerful ef- 
fect is discoverable (though the figures may be 
Erosser than the times would now admit) in the 
sermons of Latimer and the Reformers; subse- 
quently, in those of Taylor and South; and still 
More recently in the popular harangues of Whit- 
field and Wesley; and a practice we will add, 
which derives countenance and authority from the 
use of parables in the preaching of our Lord.” 
Both in the pulpit and in his ordinary conversa- 
tion, his language was polished, yct seldom above 
the reach of a country congregation; and when 
occasion required, was dealt out to themin a way 
it was impossible to misunderstand. Frequently he 
indulged in bold and striking metaphors, and he 
was always attractive in the happy adoption of ex- 
pressions from the pure and undefiled English of 
the Bible, with which his mind was thoroughly 
imbued, and which he could call up at will. 

It was while engaged in this way, that he found 
time for the occasional composition of some hymns, 
of which he originally intended to prepare a se- 
ries, adapted to the English Church service 
throughout the year, for the use of his own parish. 
A few of them were first published in the Chris- 
tian Observer for 1811 and 1812, introduced by a 
brief statement of the motives which Ied to their 
composition, which were correct in themselves, 
and highly creditable to the author* From some 
cause he never completed the task which he had 
set for himself; but among those which he did 
Prepare, there are some very beautiful specimens 
of devotional poetry, which would alone be suffi- 
cient to preserve his memory from decay. Some 
of them, as his missionary hymn, have obtained a 
yery just celebrity; and there are few readers of | 
poetry who are not familiar with that beautiful | 
piece, beginning Brightest and best of the sons of 
the merning.t 





* This statement may be found preceding the Hymne in/ 
this volume. 

t While on his primary visitation, at Meerut, in the heart 

+ of India, he was delightfully surprised at hearing some of 

these hymns sung in the church where he was preaching, 

“Thad the gratification,” he says in his journal, “of hearing 

thy own hymns, ‘ Brightest and heat of the sons of the morn- 

ng,' and that for St. stephen’s day, sung better than [ever 











In 1812 he published a small volume of poems, 
including, beside those we have already alluded 
to, with the exception of the hymns, some transla 
tions of Pindar, and one or two smaller pieces. 

In 1815, he was chosen, though still young, and 
oniy in the first eligible degree, to deliver the 
Bampton Lectures before the university of Oxford. 
The lectures, conformably to the directions of the 
founder, were published the ensuing year, under 
the title of “ The Personality and Office of the 
Christian Comforter asserted and explained in a 
course of Sermons on John xvi. 7.” Of these 
lectures it has been said by a judicious and able 
critic, that the author “ has displayed much depth 
and accuracy of investigation; an extensive ac- 
quaintance with the hidden stores of learning, 
whether laid up in the writings of the ancient phi- 
losophers and poets, the Christian fathers of the 
Greek and Latin churches, or the still more re- 
condite Rabbinical compilers; and a richness and 
Srandiloquism of expression, which, to say the 
least of it, is fully as appropriate to the poet of 
Palestine as to the Bampton lecturer. The im- 
mense mass of learning introduced into this ve- 
lume is doubtless very creditable to the powers 
and industry of Mr. Heber,” 

A few critical essays, both theological and lite- 
tary, which appeared in the periodical publications 
of the day, without his name, and an ordination 
sermon, printed at the request of the Bishop of 
Chester, before whom it was delivered, comprise 
all his literary labours from the date last named, 
till 1822, when he again appeared before the pub- 
lic, as the editor of an edition of the works of Je- 
remy Taylor, to which he annexed an account of 
the life of Bishop Taylor, and a review of his 
writings from his own eloquent pen. While this 
work exhibits advancement to a more ripened 
knowledge, and improvement in taste and style, 
it derives a great interest, from the evident sym- 
pathy with which Mr. Heber regards the life and 
writings of that heavenly-minded man, Taylor 
and Heber have, indeed, been thought to possess 
much in common, a poetical habit of mind, disgust 
at intolerance, great simplicity of character and 
feeling, a hatred of every thing sordid and con- 
tracted, a love for practical rather than specula- 
tive religion, and a degree of faith, not the less 
bright and towering, because connected with a 
lofty imagination. 

It was about the same time, that he was elected 
preacher at Lincoln’s Inn, which, requiring his 
residence for a short period of each year in Lon- 
don, brought him occasionally into more conspicu- 
ous society, and withdrew him, in a measure, from 
that retirement, and even obscurity, which he had 
appeared to court, and brought out his many vir- 
tues in a light more fitted to show forth their va- 
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reasonably challenge. The greater part of the} 
‘of Calcutta was announced to his friends, the in- 


year was, however, still spent by him at Hodnet, 
where he had now erected a dwelling for his per- 
manent residence. 

In this manner upwards of fifteen years had 
paased away since he had settled at Hodnet, dur- 
ing which he was in the enjoyment of all the be- 
nefits of refined socicty, and all the blessings of 
domestic life, which no one could more highly 
appreciate. His income was much more than 
competent to all his wants, and bis pure and well 
balanced mind was satisfied with his enjoyments. 
He sought not distinction, but gifted as he was 
with the means of being useful to mankind, it was 
Deyond his power to avoid it. If he had desired 
eminence, the way was plainly open before him, 
and he had only to put forth those powers with 
which he was so liberally endowed, to reach it. 
If ambition had been his object, he would have 
beer fully justified in indulging sanguine hopes 
of advancement in England. Among the whole 
bench of English prelates, if talents and virtues 
constitute a claim, there was none better entitled 
to his seat, or more capable of adorning it, than 
Reginald Heber would have been. 

On the death of Dr. Middleton, the first En- 
glish Bishop of Calcutta, the diocesan charge of 
the English Churches in India was offered to him. 
Reluctance to leave his aged mother, and his coun- 


"try, made him at once decline the offer. But its 


acceptance was pressed upon him by friends, 
whose opinions he highly estimated; and after the 
lapse of a week, spent in devout meditation and 
prayer to Him who holds the destinies of man, he 
desired that this station; of which the honour most 
certainly, to use the language of Jeremy Taylor, 
would not pay the burthen, if not already disposed 
of, might be entrusted to him. He bent himself 
holily to that overruling Providence, which, in all 
the incidents of his life, he never ceased to regard 
as working all things for good. And when the 
appointment was, at length, given him, a distrust- 
ful and uneasy sensation, which had distressed his 
mind at the apprehension that he might have 
shrunk, in too cowardly a spirit, frofi the obvious 
dictates of duty, passed away, and he acquired 
new confidence in himself, from the conviction that 
he had acted rightly. “I can say with confi- 
dence,” he wrote to a friend at this time, “that I 
have acted for the best ; and even now, that the 
die is cast, J feel no regret at the resolution [ have 
taken, nor any distrust of the mercies and good- 
ness of Providence, who may protect both me and 
mine, and, if he sees best for us, bring us back 
again, and preserve our excellent friends to wel- 
come us.* 





When Mr. Heber’s acceptance of the lishopri¢ 


telligence was received with surprise by some, and 
with deep regret by many, whose personal feelings 
were too powerful to be altogether excluded from 
the question. Satisfied, as they were, that a 
bright career was open for him at home, and not 
taking the enlarged view of human duty which 
was familiar to him, they suffered their own selfish 
delight in his society and honours to interfere with 
his ardent desire to do good to all men. Bishop 
Middleton, too, it was well known, had sunk un- 
der the heavy duties of the station, joined to the 
dchilitating effects of a tropical clime; and to many 
of Mr. Heber’s friends, it seemed that he was too 
ready to go, crowned indeed with flowers, like a 
victim to the sacrifice. It was, moreover, believ- 
cd, hy some of those who would bave dissuaded 
him from the duty, that his character possessed 
some points, which, however amiable in themselves, 
were calculated to prevent that eminent degree of 
success, which could atone for the sacrifice he was 
to make, and the hazard he was certainly to en- 
counter. It was thought, too, that the striking 
simplicity of his taste and manners would be little 
suited to a country where the object chiefly sought 
was wealth, and where pomp and show were uni- 
versal idols, There was, too, about him, notwith- 
standing all he had seen and read of human life 
and human character, a prodigality of kindness 
and confidence in his nature, which would render 
it very difficult for him, it was supposed, to oppose 
himself with sufficient decision to the many ob- 
stacles which he might meet with, in a course of 
government, yet barely tried upon those who were 
to be the subjects of it, and among whom many 
conflicting interests were likely to appear. No 
miszivings, however, of this kind, ever occurred to 
his own mind. He knew, and had weighed well 
the various difficulties with which Christianity 
had to contend in India, and, modest and humble 
as he was, he had anxiously studied the quality 
and bent of his own resources in regard to them. 
The more he thought of the matter in this light, 
the more strongly was he convinced that India 
was the proper field for his Christian labours, and 
having brought his mind to this result, he deter- 
mined that no sense of personal gratification or 
comfort, nor any hope of future dignity, should 
interfere with a conviction, which he deliberately 
regarded as a voice from heaven, speaking to his 
conscience. 

On Sunday, the twentieth of April, he took 
leave of his congregation, in a discourse which has 
been repeatedly published, in the close of which 
he bade them farewell, in the following pious, 
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Beautiful, and evon eloquent expressions, the uni-: 
versal admiration of which has been amply proved 
by the frequency with which they have appeared | repeated wishes 


in print: 

“My ministerial labours among you must have 
an end; J must give over into other hands, the 
task of watching over your spiritual welfare; and 
many, very many, of those with whom I have 
grown up from childhood, in whose society I have 
pyssed my happiest days, and to whom it hasbeen, 
Bring more than fifteen years, my duty and my 
delight (with such ability as God has given me) to 
preach the gospel of Crist, must, in all probabi- 
lity, see my face in the fiesh no more. Under such 
circumstances, and connected with many who now 
hear me by the dearest ties of blood, of friendship, 
and of gratitude, some mixture of regret is excus- 
able, some degree of sorrow is holy. I can not, 
without some anxiety for the future, forsake, for 
an untried and arduous field of duty, the quiet 
scenes, where, during so much of my past last life, 
Thave enjoyed a more than usual share of earthly 
comfort and prosperity; I can not bid adieu to 
those with whose idea almost every recollection of 
past happiness is connected, without many earnest 
wishes for their welfare, and (I will confess it) 
without some severe self-reproach, that, while it 
was in my power, I have done so much less than I 
ought to have done, to render that welfare eternal, 
There are, indeed, those here who know, and 
there is One, above all, who knows better than 
any of you, how earnestly I have desired the peace 
and the holiness of his church; how truly I have 
loved the people of this place; and how warmly 
I have hoped to be the means, in his hand, of 
bringing many among you to glory, But I am at 
this moment but too painfully sensible, that in 
many things, yeain all, my performance has fallen 
short of my principles; that neither privately nor 
publicly have I taught you with so much diligence 
48 now seems necessary in my eyes: nor has my 
example set forth the doctrines in which T have, 
however imperfectly, instructed you; yet, if my 
zeal has failed in steadiness, it never has been 
wanting in sincerity. I have expressed no con- 
viction which I have not deeply felt; have preach- 
ed no doctrine which I have not steadfastly be- 
ieved: however inconsistent my life, its leading 
object has been your welfere—and I have hoped, 
and sorrowed, and studied, and prayed for your 
instruction, and that you might be save, For my 
labours, such as they were, I have been indeed 
most richly rewarded, in the uniform affection and 
respect which I have received from my parishion- 
ers; in their regular and increasing attendance in 
this holy place, and at the table of the Lord; in 


_ the welcome which I have never failed to meet in: 





pectations) with which my announced departure 
has been received by you; in your expressed and 
for my welfare and my return; in 
the munificent token of your regard, with which I 
have been this morning honoured ;* in your nu- 
merous attendance on the present occasion, and 
in those marks of emotion which I witness around 
me, and in which I am myself well nigh con- 
strained to join. For all these accept such thanks 
as I can pay—accept my best wishes—accept my 
affectionate regrets—aceept the continuance of the 
prayers which I have hitherto offered up for you 
daily, and in which, whatever or wherever my 
sphere of duty may hereafter be, my congregation 
of Hodnet shall (believe it !) never be forgotten,” 

His consecration to the office of bishop took, 
place in May, 1823. A few days previous to this 
event, he wrote to a friend in the country: “My 
consecration is fixed for next Sunday; and, as the 
time draws near, I feel its awfulness very strongly 
—far more, I think, than the parting which is to 
follow a fortnight after. I could wish to have the 
prayers of my old congregation, but know not how 
to express the wish in conformity with custom, or 
without seeming to court notoriety.” 

Shortly after his consecration, a special meet- 
ing of the ancient Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, which had for some years been en- 
gaged in active benevolent operations in India, and 
which comprises many of the most eminent mem~ 
bers of the Church of England, was called, for the 
purpose of giving Bishop Heber a public dismissal 
and farewell. There were present on this occa~ 
sion, the Archbishop of Canterbury, several of the 
Bishops, and a large and highly respectable at- 
tendance of the fair, the wise, and the pious of the 
realm. The Bishop of Bristol pronounced a var 
ledictory address to him in the name of that vene~ 
rable body, at once dignified, impressive, and 
affectionate. From this address the following 
Passage is extracted, and while it does no more 
than justice to the motives of Bishop Heber, it 
will at the same time be gratifying to the reader. 

“My Lord—The Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge desire to offer to your Lordship 
their sincere congratulations upon your elevation 
to the Episcopal See of Calcutta. 

“They derive from your appointment to thie 
high office the certain assurance, that all the ad~ 
vantages which they have anticipated from the 
formation of a Church Establishment in India, wilt 
be realized; and that the various plans for the 
diffusion of true religion among its inhabitants, 
which have been so wisely laid and so auspiciously 
commenced by your lamented Predecessor, will, 
under your superintendence and control, advance 
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with a steady and uninterrupted progress. They 
ground this assurance upon the rare union of in- 
tellectual and moral qualities which combine to 
form your character. They ground it upon the 
steadfastness of purpose, with which, from the pe- 
riod of your admission into the ministry, you have 
exclusively dedicated your time and talents to the 
peculiar studies of your sacred profession; aban- 
doning that human learning in which you had al- 
ready shown that you were capable of attaining 
the highest excellence, and renouncing the certain 
prospect of literary fame. But, above all, they 
ground this assurance upon the signal proof of self- 
devotion, which you have given by your accept- 
ance of the episcopal office. 
other individual, who had been placed at the head 
of the Church Establishment in India, a suspicion 
might have been entertained that some worldly 
desire, some feeling of ambition, mingled itself 
with the motives by which he was actuated; but, 
in your case, such a suspicion would be destitute 
even of the semblance of truth: every enjoyment 
which a well regulated mind can derive from the 
possession of wealth, was placed within your 
teach: every avenue to professional distinction and 
dignity, if these had been the objects of your soli- 
citude, lay open before you. What then was the 
motive which could incline you to quit your native 
land 1—to exchange the delights of home for a te- 
dious voyage to distant regions }—to separate 
yourself from the friends with whom you had con- 
versed from your earliest years? What, but an 
ardent wish to become the instrument of good to 
others—a holy zeal in your Master’s service—a 
firm persuasion, that it was your bounden duty to 
submit yourself unreservedly to bis disposal; to 
shrink from no labour which he might impose; to 
count no sacrifice hard which he might require?” 

In his reply the Bishop expressed “the settled 
purpose of his soul,” to devote his best talents “to 
the great cause in which all their hearts were en- 
gaged, and for which it was not their duty only 
but their illustrious privilege to Inbour,” and that 
he looked forward with pleasure to “‘ the time when 
he should be enabled to preach to the natives of 
India in their own language.” About the same 
time the University of Oxford conferred on him 
the Degree of Doctor in Divinity, by diploma. 

On the sixteenth of June, he embarked for 
Calcutta; accompanied to the ship by a large num- 
ber of his personal friends, who, as he modestly re- 
marks in his Journal, were willing to let him see 
as much of them as possible before his departure. 
One of his first thoughts after the ship had sailed, 
was to propose daily evening prayers, and he was. 


gratified at the readiness with which the captain| 
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cuddy daily during the voyage. He read prayeta 
and preached regularly once on each Sunday; and 
on one occasion, having on the previous Sunday 
discoursed to the passengers and crew, in the way 
of preparation, he administered the Lord’s Supper, 
and was highly pleased; having been told to expect 
only one or two, that he hail twenty-six or twenty- 
seven participants; and his gratification was much 
increased when he observed in the course of the 
evening of the same day, that “ all the young men 
who had participated, had religious books in their 
hands, and that they appeared, indeed, much im- 
pressed.” 

The following incidents are extracted from his 


With respect to any jjournal of the voyage as tending to show the cha- 


racter of his feelings at this interesting crisis, A. 
few days after they had left land, a vessel passed 
the ship homeward bound. On this event he re~ 
marks, “‘ my wife’s eyes swam with tears as thia 
vessel passed us, and (here were one or two of the 
young men who looked wishfully after her. For 
my own part, I am weil convinced all my firmness 
would go, if { allowed myself to Jook back, even 
fora moment. Yet, as I did not leave home and 
its blessings without counting the cost, I donot, 
and [ trust in God, that I shall Not, regret the 
choice I have made. But knowing how much 
others have given up for my sake, should make me 
more studious to make the loss less to them; and 
also, and above all, so to discharge my duty, as 
that they may never think that these sacrifices 
have been made in vain.” Again; about a month 
after his departure, he writes—“ How little did 1 
dream at this time last year, that I should ever be 
in my present situation! How strange it now 
seems to me to recollect the interest which 1 used 
to take in all which related to southern seas and 
distant regions, to India and its oceans, to Austra- 
lasia and Polynesia! I used to fancy I should like 
to visit them, but that I ever should, or could do 
So, never occurred to me. Now, that I shall see 
many of these countries, if life is spared to me, is 
not improbable. God grant that my conduct in 
the scenes to which he has appointed me may be 
such as to conduce to his glory, and te my own 
salvation through his Son.” Such was the spirit 
in which this holy man denied himself, took up his 
cross, and followed Christ. 

He arrived at Calcutta early in October, 1823, 
and immediately entered upon the duties of his 
office. That he did so with satisfaction to himself 
is proved by a letter to Mr. Wynn, his friend and 
connexion, who had anxiously pressed him to ac- 
cept the office, written soon after his arrival, He 
says, ‘“‘ you will judge from my description that & 
have abundant reason to be satisfied with my pre- 
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Yjess and active employment, I have more and mote 
reason to be obliged to the friend who has placed 
me here.” 

In the following spring (May, 1824) he collected 
around him the Episcopal clergy of the presidency 

~of Calcutta, and held a visitation. ‘The number 
was but small, but he experienced much pleasure 
in bringing them together for mutual acquaint- 
ance, and in particular, that he might himself be 
engbled to acquire « knowledge of their characters 
afid views. At this time he had the pleasure of| 
ordaining the first native convert who was admit- 
ted to the ministry of the English Church, “in 
the person of Christian David, a black catechist of| 
Ceylon, and a pupil of the celebrated Schwartz.” 
On this occasion he delivered to the clergy an elo- 
quent charge, in which he expatiated at large upon 
the qualities, principles, and habits, which to him 
appeared to be necessary to the usefulness of those 
who should undertake the labours of an Indian 
missionary. Delighting, through the whole of the 
time he passed in India, to be considered simply as 
its chief missionary, it may easily be believed that 
he dwelt on those topics con amore, In the fol- 
lowing passage of that charge, he pours forth his 
soul in a strain of awful and indignant rebuke 
against the Abbe Dubois, and other opposers of 
Christian missions, which is scarcely to be paral- 
Jeled in our language, 

“ Nor can it be a matter of reasonable surprise 
to any of us, that the exertions (missionary) of| 
this kind, which the last fifteen years have wit- 
nessed, should have excited a mingled feeling of 
surprise and displeasure in the minds, not only of 
those who are strangers to the powerful and pecu- 
liar emotions which send forth the Missionary to, 
his toil, but of those who, though themselves not 
idle, could not endure that God should employ 
other instruments besides ; and were ready to Speak 
evil of the work itself, rather than that others who 
followed not with them should cast out devils in 
the name of their common Master. To the former 
of these classes may be referred the louder opposi- 
tion, the clamours, the expostulation, the alarm, 
the menace and ridicule which, some few years 
ago, were systematically and simultaneously le- 
velled at whatever was accomplished or attompted 
for the illumination of our Indian fellow-subjects. 
We can well remember, most of us, what revolu. 
tious and wars were predicted to arise from the 
most peaceable preaching and argument; what 
taunts and mockery were directed against scholars 
who had opened to us the gates of the least acces- 
sible oriental diulects; what opprobrious epithets 
.were lavished on men of whom the world was not 
worthy. We have heard the threats of the mighty: 
we have heard the hisses of the final; we have wit. 

“essed the terrors of the worldly wise, and the an- 
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had most reason to expect encouragement. Those 
days are, for the present, gone by. Through the 
Christian prudence, the Christian meekness, the 
Christian perseverance, and indomitable faith of 
the friends of our good cause, and through the 
protection, above all, and the blessing of the Al 
mighty, they are gone by! The angel of the Lord 
has, for a time, shut the mouths of these fiercer 
lions, and it is the false brother now, the pre~ 
tended fellow-soldier in Christ, who has lift up his 
heel against the propagation of the Christian gos- 
pel. 

“ But thusit is that the power of antichrist hath 
worked hitherto and doth work, Like those spectre 
forms which the madness of Orestes saw in classi- 
cal mythology, the spirit of religious party sweeps 
before usin the garb and with the attributes of 
pure and evangelical religion. The cross is on 
her shoulders, the chalice is in her hand, and she 
is anxiously busied, after her manner, in the ser- 
vice of Him by whose holy name she is also called, 
But outstrip her in the race, but press her a little 
too closely, and she turns round on us with all the 
hideous features of envy and of rage. Her hal- 
lowed taper blazes into a sulphurous torch, her 
hairs bristle into serpents, her face is as the face of 
them that go down to the pit, and her words are 
words of blasphemy! 

“ What other spirit could have induced a Chris- 
tian minister, after himself, as he tells us, long Ia- 
bouring to convert the heathen, to assert that one 
hundred millions of human beings—a great, a civil- 
ized, an understanding, and most ancient people, 
are collectively and individually under the sentence 
of reprobation from God, and under a moral in- 
capacity of receiving that gospel which the God 
who gave it hath appointed to be made known to 
all? 

“What other spirit could have prompted a 
member of that church which professes to hold out 
jthe greatest comfort to sinners, to assert of a na- 
tion with whom, whatever are their faults, I, for 
one, should think it impossible to live long with- 
out loving them, that they are not only enslaved 
to a cruel and degrading superstition, but that the 
Principal persons among them are sold to all man- 
ner of wickedness and cruelty; without mercy to 
the poor; without natural affection for each other; 
and this with no view to quicken the zeal of Chris- 
tians, to release them from their miserable condi 
tion, but that Christians may leave them in that 
condition still, to the end that they may perish 
everlastingly ? 

“ What other spirit, finally, could have led a 
Christian missionary, (with a remarkable disre- 
gard of truth, the proofs of which are in my 
hands,) to disparage the success of the different 
Protestant missions; to detract from the num 
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rian chnrch, whose flame, like the more sacred 
fire of Horeb, sheds its lonely and awful bright- 
ness over the woods and mountains of Malabar, ! 
and to assure us, (hear, Oh Israel!) in the same! 
treatise, and almost in the same page, that the 
Christians of India are the most despised and 
wretched of its inhabitants; that whoever takes up 
the cross, takes up the hatred of his own people, 
the coutempt of Europeans, loss of goouls, loss of 
employment, destitution, and often begeary; and 
yet that it is interest alone, and a love of this world, 
which has induced, in any Ulindu, even a tempo- 
rary profession of the gospel? 

“ And this is the professed apologist of the peo- 
ple of India! My brethren, I have known the 
sharpness of censure, and [am not altogether with- 
out experience in the suftering of undeserved and 
injurious imputations. And, let the righteous 
amite me friendly, [ shall receive it (I trust in 
God) with gratitude, Let my enemy write abook, 
80 he be my open enemy, I trust (through the 
same Divine aid) to bear it or to answer it. But 
whatever reproofs [ may deserve ; to whatever cal- 
umnics { may be subjected; may the mercy of 
Heaven defend me from having a false friend for 
my vindicator !” 

Soon alter this he commenced his first visitation, 
accompanied by his friend and chaplain, the Rev. 
Martin Stowe, who had, followed him from En- 
gland. As it was late in the season before le could 
leave his family, which at first he intended should 
also accompany him, he was obliged to travel by 
water in preference tothe then hazardous journey 
by land. Ele accordingly Jeft Calcutta in a pin- 
nace for Upper India, and ascended the Ganges 
as high as Allahabad, upwards of six bundred 
miles from Calcutta; stopping at all the principal 
places, and particularly wherever any official duty 
awaited him, or a congregation of Christians evuld 
be collected, however small; and though obliged 
to preach, as was often the case, within the con- 
tracted rooms of a temporary Indian dwelling 
house. At Dacca, be was called to the painful 
trial, for such his journal proves it to have been, 
of parting with his friend Stowe; who, from im- 
prudent exposure, brought on himself a disease of 
the climate, which in a few days destroyed his 
life. Bishop [eber, in giving an account, which 
is pathetically descriptive of his loss, to Mrs. He- 
ber, mestions incidentally, what he had not other- 
wise alluded to, that from the very beginning of 
the journey they had prayed and read together 
daily, and that, on tbe last Sunday which he saw, 
they had received the sacrament together; and 
adds, “I trust I shall never forget the deep contri- 
tion and humility, the earnest prayer, or the ear- 
nest faith in the mercies of Christ, with which he 
ginmnobitol himeal? ty Fin4 AS Bee ofan 








finely illustrated in the following passage of th® 
same letter. “One lesson has been very deeply 
imprinted on my heart by these few days. If 
this man’s innocent and useful life (for | have no 
doubt that the greater part of his life has been both, 
innocent and useful) offered so many painful re--- 
collections, and called forth such deep contrition, 
when in the hour of death he came to examine 
every instance of omission or transgression, how 
careful must we be to improve every hour, aud 
every-opportunity of gr: and so to remember 
God while we live, that we may not be afraid to 
think on him when dying! And, above all, how 
blessed and necessary is the blood of Chirist to us 
all, which was poor Stowe's only and effectual 
comfort!” Any man might be proud of such an 
culogy as he gave to the memory of his friend, 
which, indeed, he dwells upon in successive letters 
to Mrs. Heber, as if unable to abandon the subject. 
‘This lingering over the recollection of a deserving 
object evinces the strength of his attachment, and 
the more powerfully because alluded to ineident- 
ally, and in a way which he could not have sup- 
posed would meet any other eyes than those for 
whose special perusal the letters were intended,* 
Tn the same manner did he show the strength of 
his domestic feelings, when, a few days before the 
decease of Stowe, after indulging himself in a de- 
scription of the beautiful scenery of the river in 
his journal, he suddenly, and, as if exultingly, re- 
marks—“ To-day I had the delight of hearing 
again from my wife, and this is worth all the scene- 
ry in the world !” 

It was understood between the Bishop and 
Mrs, Heber, that they were to meet at Boglipoor, 
a place on the river some distance above Dacca, 
but the dangerous sickness of their chiklren com- 
pelled Mrs, Heber to remain at Calcutta, and this 
fecling and sensitive man was doomed to be disap- 
pointed of the happy meeting he was anticipating, 
and to be deprived of the company of his beloved 
wife, in a journey which was yet to be extended 
through a whole year! In a letter to her at this 
period he says, “ your joining me is out of the ques- 
tion ;” and adds, “I am strangely tempted to come 
to you. But I fear it might be a compromise of 
my duty and a distrust of God! I feel most grate- 
ful indeed to hit for the preservation of our inva- 
luable treasures.” And having said this he went 
on his way, in the path to which duty called. 

From Allahabad he travelled on horseback, 
with, as is usual, and even necessary in that coun- 
try, a considerable suite, to Almorah in the Hima- 
Taya mountains, and from thenee across the coun- 
try to Surat, where he embarked fur Bombay; at 








* Tiis leter to Miss Stowe on the death of her brother isa 
fine specimen ofthe manner in which a feeling and Christian 
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Which place he arrived on the 19th of April; and 
in a few days he had the deligit of meeting his 
family, who came thither by sea from Calcutta, 
after an absence of more than ten months. On 
the route from Allahabad to Surat, he visited 
several small congregations of Christians; not a 
few of whom were native converts, concerning 
whom his journal contains many interesting anec- 
dotes. He visited also each of the native courts 
which lay in his route, but, as he asserts in one 
his letters, never went out of his way for objects 
* of curiosity. He found, nevertheless, sufficient 
employment to keep his attention fully awake, for 
he says, “In every ride which I have taken, and 
in every wilderness in which my tent has been 
pitched, [have as yet found enough to keep my 
mind from sinking into the languor and apathy 
which have been regarded as natural to a tropical 
climate,” 

From Bombay he went with his family to Cey- 
lon, where he remained several weeks, visiting the 
churches and performing the duties of his episco- 
pal office, He held a visitation of his clergy at 
Colombo, and addressed them: among those pre- 
sent were two natives, one of whom was Chris- 
tian David, who had been ordained by Bishop 
Heber himself, as before mentioned—the other 
had heen educated at Cambridge, in England, and 
had married a respectable English woman; both 
these were chaplains on the colonial establishment, 
While here he exerted himself much to procure 
the reestablishment of the general system pf 
schools and religious instruction, which the Dutch 
governinent had originated while in possession of 
the island, and which he was anxious to restore. 
Another abject, which at the same tine engrossed 
tnuch of his attention, was a plan for furnishing 
fucilities for literary and theolowical education to 
the native catechists, or “ proponents,” so as gradu- 
ally to fit them for admission to holy orders, and 
make them the groundwork of a regular paro- 
chial clergy. To this end he suggested to some 
of the clergy, the translation of a few of the 
most popular English works into the Cingalese and 
Tamol languages. At Candy he was waited on by 
a deputation of the Bhuddist priests, whom Mrs. 
Heber describes as “dressed in long yellow robes, 
with the right arm and shoulder bare, and their 
heads and eye-brows closely shaven.” On hi 
return to Calentta, after an absence of about ff 
teen months, which had been consumed in this 
visitation, he had the gratification of ordaining 
another native christian, Abdul Museeh, whom 
he describes as. a venerable old man, a native of 

~ Lucknow, and an elegant Persian and Hindoos- 
tanee scholar. “ He greatly impressed us all,” 
Bays Bishop Heber, “with his deep apparent emo 
n, his fine voice and elegant pronunciation as 





; Well as 
j beard.” 








‘serving, (the Bishop says, 


his majestic countenance and long white 


An individual who was present at the meeting 
of a missionary association at Calcutta, at which 
Bishop Heber presided, at this time, remarked 
of him, “It was truly encouraging to witness the 
kind spirit of Bishop Heber; there he was, some 
considerable time before the business of the eve- 
ning began: in fact, the impression which his cons 
duct made on my mind, was, that he felt as though 
every individual who attended the meeting con- 
ferred a personal favour on him.” 

In January, 1826, he again left Calcutta and 
his family, “with a heavy heart,” on a visit to the 
churches in the Indian peninsula, and the now well~ 
known Syrian churches, of the Malabar coast, 
‘The following note in his journal, made while yet 
in the river, is intéresting in its relation to his 
character, “We proceeded to the Sandheads, and 
dismissed the pilot. I was glad to learn from 
him, that a poor man who had once taken us up 
the river, and got miserably drunk on that occa- 
sion, had been greatly impressed with some good 
advice I had given him, and had since remained a 
water drinker. I wish my good counsels were 
always equally successful!” 

During bis stay at Madras he was gratified by 
the attention shown him by the Armenians in that 
city, and particularly with the Presence, on one 
occasion, when he held a Confirmation, of their 
Archbishop Athanasius and two other dignified 
ecclesiastics, in his congregation. It is very evi- 
dent from his journals, that a friendly and even 
brotherly intercourse with the ancient churches ot 
the East lay very near his heart, and that he avail. 
ed himself of every proper occasion to cultivate it, 
At one of his visitations, at Calcutta, he invited 
several of the principal Armenian ecclesiastics to 
‘neet his clergy at dinner at his own house; and 
he certainly excited in many of the members of 
that church a very high degree of respect for hig 
person and character, 

While at Madras he visited the Prince Azem 
Khan, uncle and guardian to the Nawab of the 
Carnatic, accompanied by his clergy in their robes, 
They were received with as much state as this 
little court could muster; the prince being sur- 
unded with a crowd of “Ullemah” or learned 
en. While the Bishop was conversing with the 
prince, some of these learned men expressed to 
Mr. Robinson, the Bishop’s chaplain, their asto- 
nishment that the Bishop was without a beard, ob- 
with much truth,) that 
learned men lost much dignity and authority there 
by the effeminate custom of shaving. They also 
asked if the Bishop was the head of all the Eng- 
lish church ; and being told that he was the head 
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clergyman superior to him, the question was re- 
peated, ‘‘ And does he not wear a beard ?” 

‘The time he spent in Madras was about a fort- 
night, and in this space he preached eleven times, 
besides presiding at a large society meeting, giving 
two large dinner parties, (for he was habitually 
given to hospitality) and receiving and paying 
“yisits innumerable.” Circumstances which sufi- 
ciently show his love of action, and his disposition 
to fill up every moment of his time, with the duties 
belonging to his station. 

On leaving Madras he passed the spot where, 
tradition says, the apostle St. Thomas was mar- 
tyred, Bishop Heber thought this tradition well 
founded, and noted in his journal that he left the 
spot behind with regret, and should visit it, if he 
returned to Madras, with a reverent, though, he 
hoped, not a superstitious interest and curiosity. 
He reached Tanjore on the 25th of March, and 
‘on the 26th (Easter Sunday) preached an eloquent 
and impressive sermon on the resurrection, in the 
chusch, which, at the request of the native mem- 
bers of the congregation, he promised to have 
translated into the ‘Tamul language and printed. 
In concluding the sermon, he in the most feeling 
manner impressed the duty of brotherly love upon 
all present, without regard to rank or colour, 
Divine service was performed the same evening in 
the Tamul language, when, to the agreeable sur- 
pride of all present, he pronounced the Apostolic 
benediction in that language. On Monday he held 
aconfirmation. Inthe evening divine service was 
held in the chapel in the mission garden. At the 
conclusion, he addressed the missionaries present 
in an affectionate and animated manner; observing 
to them, that it was probably the last time that all 
Present could expect to meet in this world; and 
exhorted them to diligence and perseverance by 
the example of Schwartz, near whose remains he 
was then standing. On the 28th, attended by his 
chaplain, and several missionaries of the district, 
he paid a visit of ceremony to the Rajah of Tan- 
jore. On the 29th and 30th he visited and in- 
spected the mission school and premises. On the 
3ist he departed for Trichonopoly. Of the feel- 
ings which governed hirn during this brief visit, a 
glowing but evidently not exaggerated description, 
has been given by the chaplain who accompanied 
him, Mr. Robinson. ‘The missions at Tanjore 
and this place,” (Madras,) says Mr. Robinson, 
“awakened, in a most powerful degree, and be- 
yond any thing he had previously seen, the affec- 
tions of his heart; and to devise and arrange a 
plan for their revival and more extended prospe- 
Tity, was the object which occupied him for many 
days; and to the last hour of his life, his anxious 
thoughts, his earnest prayers, and the concentrated 


.the native congregations of these missions, théir 
numbers, their general order, their devout attend- 
ance on the service of the church, exceeded every 
lexpectation he had formed; and that in their sup= 
‘port and revival he saw the fairest hope of -ex- 
tending the Church of Christ. Never shall I for” 
| ct the warm expressions of his delight, when on 
| Easter-day he gathered them around him as his 
children, as one family with ourselves, administer- 
ed to them the body and blood of our common Sa- 
viour, and blest them in their native tongue: aiid 
when in the evening of that day, he had seen be- 
fore himno lessthan T'H1RTEEN HUNDRED* natives 
of those districts rescued from idolatry and super- 
stition, and joining as with one heart and voice in 
the prayers and praises of our church,—I can 
never forget his exclamation, that ke would glad- 
ly purchase that day with years of life!” 

Bishop Heber arrived at ‘Trichonopoly on the 
Ist of April; on the following day (Sunday), he 
preached to a crowded audience, and in the evening 
confirmed forty young persons, and the next morn- 
ing at 6 o’clock he repeated this rite for the benefit 
of some native Christians. He returned home to 
breakfast; but, before sitting down, went into a 
cold bath, as he had done the two preceding days, 
His attendant, thinking that he staid more than 
the usual time, entered the apartment, and found 
his body at the bottom of the water, with the face 
downwards, and lifeless. The usual restoratives 
were immediately but ineffectually tried. The 
spirit had returned to God who gave it. On ex+ 
ination, it was discovered that a vessel had 
burst apon the brain, in consequence, as the me- 
dical attendants agreed, of the sudden plunge 
into the cold water, while he was warm and ex- 
hausted. His mortal remains were deposited on 
the north side of the altar of St, John’s church, 
Trichonopoly. 

The melancholy intelligence of this overwhelm- 
ing calamity was communicated, in the most cau- 
tious manner, to his amiable and accomplished but 
unfortunate widow, by Lord Combermere, her re- 
lative. Bishop Heber left two children only, both 
of whom were daughters. He died in the forty- 
third year of his age. 

Though his death is thus to be imputed to an 
apparent accident, yet there was reason to believe 
that his constitution, like that of his predecessor, 
gradually yielding to the effects of a tropical cli- 
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* Bishop Heber, in one of his letters, mentions the same 
‘number as being present on this occasion, and adds, “This 
however, is only in the city of Tanjore. There are scattered 
congregations, to the number of many thousand Protestant, 
Christians, in all the neighbouring cities and villages; and 
the wicker-bound graves, each distinguished by a little crows 
of cane, of the poor people b7 the road side, are enouch to 
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rhate, combined with active habits of exertion 
formed in a more temperate clime, and leading 
him to frequent, and somewhat too heedless an 
exposure of his person, even at times and in cir- 
cumstances in which he is obliged to admit in his 
journals, that it was but a matter of ordinary pru- 
dence to leave his family behind, rather than to 
expose them. When he first ascended the Ganges, 
and before he had reached the termination of his 
vovage, Abdullah, a native convert, and faithful 
strvant, whom he had first met in England, and 
who had accompanied him to India, on one occa- 
sion cautioned him tenderly against the exposure 
to which his habits of exertion constantly led him, 
concluding with the remark, This has caused 
your hair to turn so gray since your arrival in In- 
dia;” @ period less than a year. In Oude, when 
on his way to the Himalaya mountains, he was 
taken ill on the road, with the country fever, 
brought on him, doubtless, by exposure to rain, 
and various changes of the atmosphere, which he 
had just before been compelled to endure on horse- 
back. He was at this time without any com- 
panions but natives, and probably two days’ ride 
from any physician. It pleased Providence to 
bless the remedies which he used, as he admits, in 
utter ignorance; and he was cheered during the 
three or four days in which he Jay, almost hope- 
less, in his palanquin, at the road side, by the af- 
fectionate attentions, and kind consideration of his. 
native servants. ‘To such an extent did they 
carry this last particular, that, if any noise was 
made, even accidentally, within his hearing, 
several voices would softly urge “silence!” upon 
the involuntary offender. At this time he wrote 
to his mother and sister under the strong impres- 
sion of impending death. His natural buoyancy 
of mind, and the ardour of his spirit, combined 
with the novel character of the circumstances in 
which he was placed, were probably the causes 
which made him thus thoughtless of himself. He 
knew, moreover, what extensive hopes of the re- 
generation of India had been made to rest upon 
him :—he knew that he was looked to ag a power- 
ful instrument-in the hand of God to this end; that 
from his talents, his disposition, his personal habits, 
his principles, and above all his almost enthusias-/ 
tic devotion, likening him in all these Tespects to 
the very chiefest of the apostles, much more than 
he could reasonably expect to accomplish, was an- 
ticipated. He had set before him, and never 
allowed to be absent from his mind, the maxim of 
his Divine Master,—I must work the works of 
him that sent me while it is day ; the night cometh 





‘when no man can work, There was one, howev- 


er, who watched with an anxious eye over his 
welfare, from whom it could not be concealed that, 


7 
before the attack which proved fatal to him, decay 
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had commenced its work, and that his persona: 
appearance had undergone no trifling change. In 
deed, it would seem to be but a waste of human 
life and human talent, to Place any competent 
person, of sufficient age, whose habits have been 
formed in Europe, in the oversight of such a dio- 
cese as British India, with Polynesia and Aus- 
tralasia, forms. And yet this was Bishop Heber’s 
lot.* 

Of his death it has been beautifully said, that 
“ Fis sun was in its meridian power; and its 
warmth most genial when it was suddenly eclipsed, 
forever. He fell as the standard bearer of the 
cross should ever wish to fall, by no lingering de- 
cay, but in the firmness and vigour of his age, and 
in the very act of combat and triumph. His Mas- 





* Of the extent and burthensome character of the business 
details of his office he gave the following account in a letter to 
his friend and successor at Hodner, the Rev, J. J, Blunt. 

“Ido not think, that, in the regular And ordinary functiona 
of my diocese, there is more, or even 80 much to be done, aa 
in any of the more extensive bishoprics of England; the small 
number of the clergy must prevent this being the case. But 
‘on the other hand, every thing which is done must be done by 
myself, both in its spirit and its details; and partly owing to 
the manner in which we are scattered, and partly to the ge- 
neral habit of the country, all must be done in writing. Quea- 
tions, which in England would not occupy more than five 
minutes conversation, may here sometimes call for a letter 
of six or eight pages; and as nothing, or almost nothing, 
Which concerns the interests or duties of the clergy, can be 
settled without a reference to Government, I have, in fact, at 
least two sets of letters to write and receive, in every impor- 
tant matter which comes before me, As visiter of Bishop’s 
College, I receive almost every week six or seven sheets of 
close writing on the subject, I am altedon to give an opinion 
‘on the architecture, expense, and detaila of every church 
which is built, or proposed to be built, in India; every appli- 
cation for salary of either clerk, sexton, schoolmaster, or bell- 
Finger, must pass through my hands, and be recommended in 
a Teter to Government, I am literally the conductor of all 
the missions in the three presidencies; and what is moot seri. 
ous of all, Tam obliged to act in almost every thing from my 
own single judgment, and on my own single responsibility, 
without any more experienced pereon to consult, or any pre- 
cedent to guide me, I have, besides, not only the Indian 
clergy and the Indian government to correspond with, but the 
religious societies at home, whose agent I am, and to whom I 
must send occasional letters, the composition of each of which 
occupies me many days: while in the scarcity of clergy which 
is, and must be felt here, I feel myself bound to preach, in 
Some one or other of the churches or stations, no less. frequent- 
ly than when I was in England. 

‘All this, when one is stationary at Calcutta, may be done, 
indeed, without difficulty : but my journeys throw me andy 
into arrears; and you may casily believe, therefore, not only 
that Tam obliged to let slip many opportunities of writing to 
my friends at home, but that my leisure for study amounts to 
little or nothing ; and that even the native languages, in which 
it has been my earnest desire to perfect myself, I'am com 
pelled to acquire very slowly, and by conversation more than 
by ceading. With all this, however, in spite of the many 
disadvantages of climate and banishment, I am bound to 
confess that 1 like both my employments and my present 
country.” 
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ter came suddenly, and found hit faithful in his 
charge, and waiting for his appearing. His last 
hour was spent in his Lord’s service, and in min- 
istering to the humblest of his flock. He had 
scarcely put off the sacred robes with which he 
served at the altar of his God on earth, when he 
waa suddenly admitted to his sanctuary on high, 
and clothed with the garments of immortality.” 
Immediately on the intelligence of his death, 
public meetings were called at Calcutta, at Mad- 
ras, and at Bombay, in which eulogies were pro- 
nounced upon his character, by those who had 


known him long,* and who gave to his memory" 


the highest expressions of their praise. 

It has been determined to erect monuments to 
the memory of Bishop Heber at Calcutta, at Mad- 
ras, and in St. Paul's cathedral, London, and at 
Oxford. Several scholarships have been founded 
in Bishop's College, near Calcutta, which, from 
the same motive, are to bear his name. The 
monument at Madras has been already erected. 





x 
* The chief justices of the three presidencies who were ‘pre- 


sent at these meetings, were by a singular coincidence hia 


contemporaries at college. 








Tributes to the memory of Bishop Weber. 





BY FELICIA HEMANS. 


Ir it be sad to speak of treasures gone, 
Of sainted genius called too soon away, 
Of light, from this world taken while it shone, 
Yet kindling onward to the perfect day— 
How shall our grief, if mournful these things be, 
Flow forth, O guide and gifted friend! for thee? 


Hath not thy voice been here amongst us heard? 
And that deep soul of gentleness and power, 
Have we not felt its breath in every word, 
‘Wont from thy lip, as Hermon’s dew, to shower? 
Yes! in our hearts thy fervent thoughts have 
burned— 
Of heaven they were, and thither are returned. 


How shall we mourn thee?-—With a lofty trust, 
Our life’s immortal birthright from above! 
With a glad faith, whose eye, to track the just, 
Through shades and mysteries lifts a glance of 
love, 
And yet can weep!—for Nature so deplores 
The friend that leaves us, though for happier 
shores, 


And one high tone of triamph o’er thy bier, 
One strain of solemn rapture be allowed! 
Thou that, rejoicing on thy mid-career, 
Not to decay, but unto death hast bowed! 
In those bright regions of the rising sun, 
Where Victory ne’er a crown like thine hath won. 


Praise, for yet one more name, with power en- 
dowed, 
To cheer and guide us onward as we press, 
Yet one more image on the heart bestowed, 
To dwell there—beautiful in holiness! 
Thine! Heber, thine! whose memory from the 
dead 
Shines og the star, which to the Saviour led. 


BY AMELIA OPIE. 


How well I remember the day I first met thee! 
'T was in scenes long forsaken, in moments 
long fled, 
Then little thought I that a worup would regret 
thee ! 
And Europe and Asia both mourn for thee dead. 


Ah! little T thought in those gay social hours, 
That around thy young head e’en the laurel 
would twine, 
Still less that a crown of the amaranth’s flowers, 
Enwreathed with the palm, would, O Heber! 
be thine. 


We met in the world, and the light that shone 
round thee 
Was the dangerous blaze of wit’s meteor ray, 
But e’en then, though unseen, mercy’s angel had 
found thee, 
And the bright star of Bethlehem was marking 
thy way. 


To the banks of the Isis, a far fitter dwelling, 
‘Thy footsteps returned, and thy hand to its lyre, 
While thy heart with the bard’s bright ambition 
was swelling, 
But holy the theme was that wakened its fire. 


Again in the world and with worldlings I met thee, 
And then thou wert welcomed as Palestine’s 
bard, 
‘They had scorned at the task which the Saviour 
had set thee, 
The Christian’s rough labour, the martyr's re- 
ward. . 
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Yet,* the one was my calling, thy portion the|Thou hadst ceased—having taught them what 
other; rock to rely on, 
The far shores of India received thee, and blest,| And had doft the proud robes which to prelates 
















And its lowliest of teachers dared greet as a bro- belong, 
ther, But the next robe for thee was the white robe of 
And love thee, though clad in the prelate’s Zion, 
proud vest. The next hymn thou heard’st was “the sera- 
phim’s song.” 


In the meek humble Christian forgot was thy 
_ Greatness, 
» The follower they saw of a crucified Lord, 
."For thy zeal showed his spirit, thy accents his 


Here hushed be my lay for a far sweeter verse— 
Thy requiem I'll breathe in thy numbers alone, 
For the bard’s votive offering to hang on thy hearse, 


sweetness, Should be formed of no language less sweet 
And the heart of the heathen drank deep of the than thy own. ee 
word. 


Bright as short was thy course, when “a coal 
from the altar” 
Had touched thy blest lip, and the voice bade 


+ “Thou art gone to the grave, but we will not 
deplore thee, 
Since God was thy refuge, thy ransom, thy 


thee “Go,” guide; 
Thy haste could not pause, and thy step could} He gave thee, He took thee, and He will restore 
not falter, thee, 
Till o’er India’s wide seas had advanced thy| And death has no sting, since the Saviour has 
swift prow, died.” 


In vain her fierce sun, with its cloudless efful- 


gence, 
Seemed arrows of death to shoot forth with anONTas, 
each ray; 


Thy faith gave to fear and fatigue no indulgence, 
But on to the goal urged thy perilous way! How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that 

bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace; that bringeth 

And, martyr of zeal! thou e’on here wert rewarded, good tidings of good, that publisheth salvation !—Jeaiah, li. 7, 
When the dark sons of India came round thee 

in throngs, 

‘While thee as a futher they fondly regarded, 

‘Who taught them and blessed in their own na- 


tive tongues. 


How bright and glorious are the sun’s firat gleams 
Above yon blue horizon!—Darkness flies 
Before his presence.—Mountains, vallies, 

trees, 

Glow with resplendent beauty.— And the streams 

Reflect the lustre of his orient beams. 

So Heber shone—for unto him was given 


‘When thou heard’st them, their faith’s awful er- 
rors disclaiming, 
Profess the pure creed which the Saviour had 


Those moments thy mission’s blest triumph pro- ‘To spread the tidings of salvation round, 
claiming, Whilst heathen nations caught the joyful 
Gave joy which to thee secmed a foretaste of sound, 
Heaven. And learned to kneel before the shrine of Heaven; 


That “cross surmounted shrine,” where Faith 
and Pfayer 
Point to the crown of bliss, reserved there 
For those whom Jesus loves—but his bright sun 
Of glory set, ere yet its race was run, 
And he that bliss has gained—that crown has won! 


Still “On,” cried the voice, and surrounding their 
altar, 
Trichonopoly’s sons hailed thy labours of ove: 
Ah me! with no fear did thine accents then falter; 
No secret forebodings thy conscious heart move? 








* At first he refused the appointment, but, “after devout 
Prayer” he accepted it, thinking it was his duty to do so. * He had scarcely put off his robes in which he officiated at 
1 When they gathered round him on Easter-ay evening to| the altar, when he was auddenly called away “to be clothed 
the number of thirten hundred, and he blessed them in their | with immorality."—-Robinson's Sermon, 
native tongue, he exclaimed, “that he would gladly prrchase | 1 Written by Bishop Heber on the death of a friend See 
that day with years of his Hle."—Rolinson's Sermon. page 27. 
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Rept of thy sons, amid thy foes forlorn, 

Mourn, widowed queen, forgotten Sion, mourn! 

Is this thy place, sad City, this thy throne, 

Where the wild desert rears its craggy stone ? 

While suns unblest their angry lustre fling, 

And way-worn pilgrims seck the scanty spring ?— 

Where now thy pomp, which kings with envy 

viewed ? 
Where now thy might, which all those kings sub- 
dued ? 

No martial myriads muster in thy gate ; 

No suppliant nations in thy Temple wait; 

No prophet bards, thy glittering courts among, 

Wake the full lyre, and swell the tide of song: 

But lawless Force, and meagre Want is there, 

And the quick-darting eye of restless Fear; 

While cold Oblivion, ’mid thy ruins laid, 

Folds his dank wing(1) beneath the ivy shade. 
Ye guardian saints! ye warrior sonsof heaven,(2) 

To whose high care Judea’s state was given! 

O wont of old your nightly watch to keep, 

‘A host of gods, on Sion’s towery steep 1(3) 

If e’er your secret footsteps linger still 

By Siloa’s fount, or Tabor’s echoing hill; 

If e’er your song on Salem’s glories dwell, 

And mourn the captive land you loved so well; 

(For off, ‘tis said, in Kedron’s palmy vale 

Mysterious harpings(4) swell the midnight gale, 

And, blest as balmy dews that Hermon cheer, 

Melt in soft cadence on the pilgrim’s ear ;) 

Forgive, blest spirits, if 2 theme so high 

Mock the weak nates of mortal minstrelsy! 

Yet, might your aid this anxious breast inspire 

With one faint spark of Milton’s seraph fire, 

Then should my Muse(5)ascend with bolder fight, 

And wave her eagle-plumes exulting in the light, 

pri 


O happy once in heaven's peculiar love, 

Delight of men below, and saints above! 

Though, Salem, now the spoiler’s roffian hand 

Has loosed his hell-hounds o’er thy wasted land ; 

Though weak, and whelmed beneath the storms 
of fate, 

Thy house is left unto thee desolate ;(6) 

Though thy proud stones in cumbrous ruin fall, 

And seas of sand o’ertop thy mouldering wall ; 

Yet shail the Muse to Fancy’s ardent view 

Each shadowy trace of faded pomp renew: 

And as the Seer(7) on Pisgah’s topmost brow 

With glistening eye beheld the Plain below, 

With prescient ardour drank the scented gale, 

And bade the opening glades of Canaan hail; 

Her eagle eye shall scan the Prospect wide, 

From Carmel’ cliffs to Almotana’s tide (8) 

The flinty waste, the cedar-tufted hill, 

The liquid health of smooth Ardeni’s rill; 

The grot, where, by the watch-fire's evening blaze, 

The robber riots, or the hermit prays ;(9) 

Or, where the tempest rives the hoary stone, 

The wintry top of giant Lebanon, 

Fierce, hardy, proud, in conscious freedom bold, 
Those stormy seats the warrior Druses hold ;(10} 
From Norman blood their lofty line they trace, 
Their lion courage proves their generous race, 
They, only they, while all around them kneel 
In sullen homage to the Thracian steel, 

Teach their pale despot’s waning moon to fear(11) 
The patriot terrors of the mountain Spear, 
Yes, valorous chiefs, while yet your sabres 
shine, 
The native guard of feeble Palestine, 
O, ever thus, by no vain boast dismayed, 
Defend the birthright of the cedar shade ! 
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What though no more for you th’ obedient gale 
Swells the white bosom of the Tyrian sail; 


‘Was it for this she stretched her peopled reign 
From far Euphrates to the western main? 


Though now no more your glittering marts unfold | For this, o’er many a hill her boughs she threw 


Sidonian dyes and Lusitanian gold ;(12) 
Though not for you the pale and sickly slave 
Forgets the light in Ophir's wealthy cave ; 
Yet yours the lot, in proud contentment blest, 
Where cheerful labour leads to tranquil rest. 
No robber rage the ripening harvest knows ; 
And unrestrained the generous vintage flows :(13) 
Nor less your sons to manliest deeds aspire, 
And Asia’s mountains glow with Spartan fire, 
So when, deep sinking in the rosy main, 
‘The western sun forsakes the Syrian plain, 
Bis watery rays refracted lustre shed, 
And pour their latést light on Carmel’s head. 
Yet shines your praise, amid surrounding gloom, 
As the lone lamp that trembles in the tomb: 
For few the souls that spurn a tyrant’s chain, 
And small the bounds of freedoin’s scanty reign. 
As the poor outcast on the cheerless wild, 
Arabia’s parent,(14) clasped her fainting child, 
And wandered near the roof no more her home, 
Forbid to linger, yet afraid to roam: 
My sorrowing Fancy quits the happier height, 
And southward throws her half-averted sight. 
For sad the scenes Judma’s plains disclose, 
A dreary waste of undistinguished woes : 
See War untired his crimson pinions spread, 
And foul Revenge, that tramples on the dead! 
Lo, where from far the guarded fountainsshine,(15) 
Thy tents, Nebaioth, rise, and Kedar, thine !(16) 
*T is yours the boast to mark the stranger’s way, 
And spur your headlong chargers on the prey, 
Or rouse your nightly numbers from afar, 
And on the hamlet pour the waste of war; 
Nor spare the hoary head, nor hid your eye 
Revere the sacred smile of infancy (17) 
Such now the clans, whose fiery coursers feed 
‘Where waves on Kishon’s bank the whispering 
reed ; 
And theirs the soil, where, curling to the skies,[(18) 


And her wide arms like goodly cedars grew? 
For this, proud Edom slept beneath her shade, 
And o'er the Arabian deep her branches played? 
O feeble boast of transitory power! 
Vain, fruitless trust of Judah’s happier hour! 
Not such their hope, when through the parted 
main 
The cloudy wonder led the warrior train: 
Not such their hope, when through the fields ¢* 
night 
The torch of heaven diffused its friendly light: 
Not, when fierce Conquest urged the onward war, 
And hurled stern Canaan from his iron car: 
Nor, when five monarchs led to Gibeon’s fight, 
In rude array, the harnessed Amorite :(21) 
Yes—-in that hour, by mortal accents stayed, 
The lingering sun his fiery whecls delayed ; 
The moon, obedient, trembled at the sound, 
Curbed her pale car, and checked her mazy round! 
Let Sinai tell—for she beheld his might, 
And God's own darkness veiled her mystic height: 
(He, cherub-borne, upon the whirlwind rode, 
And the red mountain like a furnace glowed :) 
Let Sinai tell—but who shall dare recite 
His praise, his power,—eternal, infinite 1— 
Awe-strack I cease ; nor bid my strains aspire, 
Or serve his altar with unhallowed fire.(22) 
Such were the cares that watched o’er Isracl’s 
fate, 
And such the glories of their infant state. 
— Triumphant race! and did your power decay? 
Failed the bright promise of your early day? 
No:—by that sword, which, red with heathen 
gore, 
A giant spoil, the stripling champion bore ; 
By him, the chief to farthest India known, 
The mighty master of the iv’ry throne ;(23) 
In heaven’s own strength, high towering o’er her 
foes, 


Smokes on Samaria’s mount her scanty sacrifice. | Victorious Salem’s lion banner rose: 


While Israel's sons, by scorpion curses driven, 
Outcasts of earth, and reprobate of heaven, 


Before her footstool prostrate nations lay, 
And vassal tyrants crouched beneath her sway. 


Through the wide world in friendless exile stray, |—-And he, the kingly sage, whose restless mind 
Remorse and shame sole comrades of their way, ‘| Through nature’s mazes wandered unconfined ;(24) 
With dumb despair their country’s wrong behold,| Who ev'ry bird, and beast, and insect knew, 


And, dead to glory, only burn for gold! 


And spake of every plant that quaffs the dew; 


O Thou, their Guide, their Father, and their Lord, | To him were known—so Hagar’s offspring tell— 


Loved for thy mercies, for thy power adored ! 


The powerful sigil and the starry spell, 


[f at thy name the waves forgot their force, [(19)| The midnight call, hell’s shadowy legions dread, 
And refluent Jordan sought his trembling source;| And sounds that burst the slumbers of the dead. 


If at thy name like sheep the mountains fled, 
And haughty Sirion bowed his marble head ;— 
‘To Israel's woes a pitying ear incline, 


Hence all his might; for who could these oppose? 
And Tadmor thus, and Syrian Balbee rose.(25).. 
‘Yet e’en the works of toiling Genii fall, a 


And raise from earth thy long-neglected vine !(20)| And vain was Estakhar’s enchanted wall. 


Her rifled fruits behold the heathen bear, 
And wild-wood boars her mangled clusters tear! 


In frantic converse with the mournful wind, 
There oft the houseless Santon(26) rests reclined; 
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Strange shapes he views, and drinks with won-| Messiah comes: let furious discord cease: 
"dering ears Be peace on earth before the Prince of Peace! 
The voices of the dead, and songs of other years. | Disease and anguish feel his blest control, 

Such, the faint echo of departed praise, And howling fiends release the tortured soul; 
Still sound Arabia’s legendary lays ; The beams of gladness hell’s dark caves illume, 
Aad thus their fabling bards delight to tell And Mercy broods above the distant gloom, 

How lovely were thy tents, O Israel !(27) Thou palsied earth, with noonday night o’er- 

For thee his iv’ry load Behemoth bore,(28) spread! 

And far Sofala teemed with golden ore ;(29) Thou sick’ning sun, so dark, so deep, so red! 
Thine all the arts that wait on wealth’s increase, | Ye hov'ring ghosts, that throng the starless air, 
O? bask and wanton in the beam of peace, Why shakes the earth? why fades the light? de. 
AWhen Tyber slept beneath the cypress gloom, clare! 

And silence held the lonely woods of Rome ; Are those his limbs, with ruthless scourges torn? 
Or ere to Greece the builder’s skill was known, | His brows, all bleeding with the twisted thorn? 
Or the light chisel brushed the Parian stone ; His the pale form, the meek forgiving eye 
Yet here fair Science nursed her infant fire, Raised from the cross in patient agony? 
Fanned by the artist aid of friendly Tyre. —Be dark, thou sun—thou noonday night arise 
Then towered the palace, then in awful state And hide, ob hide, the dreadfut sacrifice? 
The temple reared its everlasting gate.(30) Ye faithful few, by bold affection Ted, 
No workman steel, no pond’rous axes rung ;(31) | Who round the Saviour’s cross your sorrows shed, 
Like some tall palm the noiseless fabric sprung. | Not for his sake your tearful vigils keep;— [(34) 
Majestic silence !—then the harp awoke, Weep for your country, for your children weep! 
The cymbal clanged, the deep-voiced trumpet —Vengeance! thy fiery wing their race pursued ; 

spoke ; Thy thirsty poniard blushed with infant blood, 
And Salem spread her suppliant arms abroad, Roused at thy call, and Panting still for game, 
Viewed the descending flame, and blessed the pre-/ The bird of war, the Latian eagle came. 

sent God !(32) Then Judah raged, by ruffian Discord led, 

Nor shrunk she then, when, raging deep and| Drunk with the steamy carnage of the dead ; 
loud, He saw his sons by dubious slaughter fall, 

Beat o'er her soul the billows of the proud.(33) | And war without, and death within the wall. 
E’en they who, dragged to Shinar’s fiery sand, Wide-wasting Plague, gaunt Famine, mad De- 




















‘Tilled with reluctant strength the stranger's land; spair, 

Who sadly told the slow-revolving years, And dire Debate, and clamorous Strife were 

And steeped the captive’s hitter bread with tears ; there: 

Yet oft their hearts with kindling hopes would Love, strong as Death, retained his might no 
burn, more, 


Their destined triumphs, and their glad return, 
And their sad lyres, which, silent and unstrung, 
In mournful ranks on Babel’s willows hung, 
‘Would oft awake to chant their future fame, 
And from the skies their ling’ring Saviour claim. 
His promised aid could every fear control; 
This nerved and warrior’s arm, this steeled the 
martyr’s soul! 
Nor vain their hope :—Bright beaming through 
the sky, - 

Burst in full blaze the Day-spring from on high; 
Earth’s utmost isles exulted at the sight, 
And crowding nations drank the orient light. 
Lo, star-led chiefs Assyrian odours bring, 
And bending Magi seck their infant King! 
Marked ye, where, hov’ring o'er his radiant head, 
The dove's white wings celestial glory shed? 
Daughter of Sion! virgin queen! Tejoice! 
Clap the glad hand, and lift the exulting voice! 

- He comes,—bnt not in regal splendour drest, 
The haughty diadem, the ‘Tyrian vest; 
Not armed in flame, all glorious from afar, 
Of hosts the chieftain, and the lord of war: 


And the pale parent drank her children’s gore.(35) 
Yet they, who wont to roam th’ ensanguined plain, 
And spurn with fell detight their kindred slain ; 
E’en they, when, high above the dusty fight, 
Their burning Temple rose in lurid light, 
To their Joved altars paid a parting groan, 
And in their country’s woes forgot their own, 
As’mid the cedar courts, and gates of gold, 
The trampled ranks in miry carnage rolled, 
To save their Temple every hand essayed, 
And with cold fingers grasped the feeble blade: 
Through their torn veins reviving fury ran, 
And life’s last anger warmed the dying man! 
But heavier far the fettered captive’s doom! 
To glut with sighs the iron ear of Rome: 
To swell, slow-pacing by the car’s tall side, 
The stoic tyrant’s philosophic pride i(36) 
To flesh the lion’s rav’nous jaws, or feel 
The sportive fury of the fencer’s steel ; 
Or pant, deep plunged beneath the sultry mine, 
For the light gales of balmy Palestine, 
Ab! fruitful now no more, an empty coast, 
She mourned her sons enslaved, her glories lost ; 
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In her wide streets the lonely raven bred, 

There barked the wolf, and dire hyenas fed. 

Yet midst her towery fanes, in ruin laid, 

The pilgrim saint his murmuring vespers paid; 

°T was his to climb the tufted rocks, and rove 

The chequered twilight of the olive grove; 

*T was his to bend beneath the sacred gloom, 

And wear with many a kiss Messiah’s tomb: 

‘While forms celestial filled his tranced eye, 

The day-light dreams of pensive piety, 

O’er his still breast a tearful fervour stole, 

And softer sorrows charmed the mourner’s soul. 
Oh, lives there one, who mocks his artless zeal ? 

Too proud to worship, and too wise to feel? 

Be his the soul with wintry Reason blest, 

The dull, lethargic sovereign of the breast ! 

Be his the life that creeps in dead repose, 

No joy that sparkles, and no tear that flows ![(37) 
Far other they who reared yon pompous shrine, 

And bade the rock with Parian marble shine.(38) 

Then hallowed Peace renewed her wealthy reign, 

‘Then altars smoked, and Sion smiled again. 

There sculptured gold and costly gems were seen, 

And all the bounties of the British queen ;(39) 

There barb’rous kings their sandaled nations led, 

And steel-clad champions bowed the crested head, 

There, when her fiery race the desert poured, 

And pale Byzantium feared Medina’s sword,(40) 

‘When coward Asia shook in trembling wo, 

And bent appalled before the Bactrian bow ; 

From the moist regions of the western star 

‘The wand’ring hermit waked the storm of war.(41) 

Their limbs all iron, and their souls all flame, 

A countless host, the red-cross warriors came: 

E’en hoary priests the sacred combat wage, 

And clothe in steel the palsied arm of age; 

While beardless youths and tender maids assume 

‘The weighty morion and the glancing plume.(42) 

In sportive pride the warrior damsels wield 

‘The pond’rous falchion, and the sun-like shield, 

And start to see their armour's iron gleam 

Dance with blue lustre in Tabaria’s stream.(43) 
The blood-red banner floating o’er their van, 

All madly blithe the mingled myriads ran: 

Impatient Death beheld his destined food, 

And hovering vultures snuffed the scent of blood. 
Not such the numbers, nor the host so dread, 

By northern Brenn or Scythian Timur led,(44) 

Wor such the heart-inspiring zeal that bore 

United Greece to Phrygia’s reedy shore! 

There Gaul’s proud knights with boastful mien 

advance,(45) 

Form the long line,(46) and shake the cornel lance ; 

Here, linked with Thrace, in close battalions stand 

Ausonia’s sons, a soft inglorious band ; 

There the stern Norman joins the Austrian train, 

And the dark tribes of late-reviving Spain; 

Here in black files, advancing firm and slow, 


Albion,—still prompt the captive’s wrong to aid, 
And wicld in freedom’s cause the freeman’s gene- 
Tous blade! 
Ye sainted spirits of the warrior dead, 
Whose giant force Britannia’s armies led {(47) 
Whose bickering falchions, foremost in the fight, 
Still poured confusion on the Soldan’s might; 
Lords of the biting axe and beamy spear,(48) 
Wide-conquering Edward, lion Richard, hear! 
At Albion's call your crested pride resume, 
And burst the marble slumbers of the tomb! 
Your sons behold, in arm, in heart the same, 
Still press the footsteps of parental fame, 
To Salem still their generous aid supply, 
And pluck the palm of Syrian chivalry ! 
When he, from towery Malta’s yielding isle, 
And the green waters of reluctant Nile, 
Th’ apostate chief—from Misraim’s subject 
shore 
‘To Acre’s walls his trophied banners bore; 
When the pale desert marked his proud array, 
And Desolation hoped an ampler sway ; 
What hero then triamphant Gaul dismayed ? 
What arm repelled the victor renegade? 
Britannia’s champion !—hathed in hostile blood, 
High on the breach the dauntless seaman stood: 
Admiring Asia saw th’ unequal fight,— 
E’en the pale crescent blessed the Christian’s 
might. 
Oh day of death! Oh thirst, beyond control, 
Of crimson conquest in th’ invader’s soul ! 
The slain, yet warm, by social footsteps trod, 
O’er the red moat supplied a panting road; 
O’er the red moat our conquering thunders flew, 
And loftier still the grisly rampire grew. 
While proudly glowed above the rescued tower 
The wavy cross that marked Britannia’s power 
Yet still destruction sweeps the lonely plain 
And heroes lift the generous sword in vain, 
Still o'er her sky the clouds of anger roll, 
And God's revenge hangs heavy on her soul. 
Yet shall she rise ;—but not by war restored, 
Not built in murder,—planted by the sword. 
Yes, Salem, thou shalt rise: thy Father’s aid 
Shall heal the wound hie chastening hand has 
made; 
Shall judge the proud oppressor’s ruthless sway, 
And burst his brazen bonds, and cast his cords 
away (49) {(60) 
Then on your tops shall deathless verdure spring; 
Break forth, ye mountains, and, ye valleys, sing! 
No more your thirsty rocks shall frown forlorn, 
The unbeliever’s jest, the heathen’s scorn; 
The sultry sands shall tenfold harvests yield, 
And a new Eden deck the thorny field. 
Even now, perchance, wide-waving o’er the land, 
That mighty Angel lifts his golden wand, 
Courts the bright vision of descending power,(51) 
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And chides the tardy seals that yet detain 
Thy Lion, Judah, from his destined reign! 

And who is He’ the vast, the awfal form,(53) 
Girt with the whirlwind, sandaled with the storm? 
A western cloud around his limbs is spread, 
His crown a rainbow, and a sun his head. 

To highest heaven he lifts his kingly hand, 
And treads at once the ocean and the land; 
And, hark! his voice amid the thunder’s roar, 
His, dreadful voice, that time shall be no more! 

Lo! cherub hands the golden courts prepare, 
Lo! thrones arise, and every saint is there ;(54) 
Earth’s utmost bounds confess their awful sway, 
The mountains worship, and the isles obey; 
Nor sun nor moon they need,—nor day, nor night; 
God is their temple, and the Lam’ their light (55) 
And shall not Israel's sons exulting come, 

Hail the glad beam, and claim their ancient home ? 

On David's throne shall David’s offspring reign, 

And the dry bones be warm with life again.(56) 

Hark! white-robed crowds their deep hosannas 
raise, 

And the hoarse flood repeats the sound of Praise ; 

Ten thousand harps attune the mystic song, 

Ten thousand thousand saints the strain prolong ; 

“Worthy the Lamb! omnipotent to save, 

“ Who died, who lives, triumphant o'er the grave!” 














Note 6, page 1, col. 2. 
‘Thy house is left unto thee desolate. 
St. Matthew, xxiv. 38, 


Note 7, page 1, col. 2. 
‘The seer, 
Moses. 


Note 8, page 1, col. 2, 
Almotana’s tide, 
Almotana is the oriental name for the Dead 
Sea, as Ardeni is for Jordan, 


Note 9, page 1, col. 2, 
‘The robber riots, or the hermit prays, 

The mountains of Palestine are fall of caverns, 
which are generally occupied in one or other of 
the methods here mentioned. Vide Sandys, Maun- 
drel, and Calmet, Passim. 


Note 10, page 1, col. 2. 
‘Those stormy seats the warrior Druses hold, 

‘The untameable spirit, feodal customs, and af- 
fection for Europeans, which distinguished this 
extraordinary race, who boast themselves to bea 
remnant of the Crusaders, are well described in 
Pagés. The account of their celebrated Enir, 
Facciardini, in Sandys, is also very interesting, 
Puget de S. Pierre compiled a small volume on 
their history; Paris, 1763. 12mo. 


Note 11, page 1, col. 2. 
‘Teach their pale despot’s waning moon to fear. 
“The Turkish Sultans, whose moon seems fast 
approaching to its wane.” Sir W. Jones’s 1st 
Discourse to the Asiatic Society, 








NOTES. 


Note 1, page 1, col. 1. 
Fotds his dank wing. 
Alluding to the usual manner in which Sleep 
is represented in ancient statues, See also Pindar, 
Pyth. Tv. 16, 17. sacar uyeoy verrer atuacga.”” 


Note 12, page 2, col. 1. “ 
Sidonian dyes and Lusitanian gold, 
The gold of the Tyrians chiefly came from Por- 
tugal, which was probably their Tarshish. 


Note 13, page 2, col. 1. 
And unrestrained the generous vintage flows, 

In the southern parts of Palestine the inhabi- 
tants reap their corn &reen, as they are not sure 
that it will ever be allowed to come to maturity, 
The oppression to which the cultivators of vine. 
yards are subject throughout the Ottoman empire 
is well known. 


Note 14, page 2, col. 1, 
Arabia’s parent. 


Note 2, page 1, col. 1. 
Ye warrior sons of heaven. 

Authorities for these celestial warriors may be 
found, Josh, v.13. 2 Kings vi. 2. 2Maee. v. 3, 
Ibid. xi. Joseph. Ed. Huds. vi. p. 1282, et, alibi 
passim. 


Note 3, page 1, col. 1. 
Sion’s towery steep. 
It is scarcely necessary to mention the lofty site 
of Jerusalem. “ The hill of God is a high hill, 
even a high hill as the hill of Bashan.” 


Note 4, page 1, col. 1. 
Mysterious harpings. 


See Sandys, and other travellers into Asia. 
Hagar. 


Note 5, page 1, col. 1. 
‘Then should ny Muse, 
Common practice, and the authority of Milton, 
seem sufficient to justify using this term as a per- 
sonification of poetry. 


Note 15, page 2, col. 1, 
‘The guarded fountains shine, 
The watering places are generally beset with 


Arabs, who exact toll from all comers, See Har. 
‘mer and Pagés. 
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Note 16, page 2, col. 1. 
Thy tents, Nebaioth, rise, and, Kedar, thine! 
See Ammianus Marcellinus, lib. xiv. p. 43. 
Ed. Vales. 


Note 17. page 2, col. 1. 


Nor spare the hoary head, nor bid your eye 
Revere the sacred smile of infancy. 


“ Thine eye shall not spare them.” 


Note 18, page 2, col. £. 
Smokes on Samaria’s mount her scanty sacrifice. 
A miserable remnant of Samaritan worship still 
exists on Mount Gerizim. Maundrell relates his 
conversation with the high priest. 


Note 19, page 2, col. 1. 


And refluent Jordan sought his trembling source, 
Psalm cxiv. 


Note 20, page 2, col. 1, 


To Israel’s woes a pitying ear incline, 
And raise from earth thy long-neglected vine! 


See Psalm Ixxx. 8—14. 


Note 21, page 2, col. 2. 
‘The harnessed Aniorite, 
Josh. x. 


Note 22, page 2, col. 2. 


Or serve his altar with unhallowed fire. 
Alluding to the fate of Nadab and Abihu. 


Note 23, page 2, col. 2. 
The mighty master of the iv’ry throne. 
Solomon. Ophir is by most geographers placed 
in the Aurea Chersonesus. See Tavernier and 
Raleigh. 
Note 24, page 2, col. 2. 


Through nature’s mazea wandered unconfined. 


tic ruins of Estakhar, or Persepolis, the ancient 
capital of Persia, an account follows of the wild 
local traditions just alluded to. Vol. ii. p. 190. Ed. 
Aust. 1735, 4to. Vide also Sale’s Koran; D’Her- 
helot, Bibl. Orient. (article Soliman Ben Dao td); 
land the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, passim, 


Note 26, page 2, col. 2. 
Houseless Santon. 

It is well known that the Santons are real or af- 
fected madmen, pretending to extraordimary sanc- 
tity, who. wander about the country, sleeping in 
lcaves or ruins, 


Note 27, page 3, col. 1. 
How lovely were thy. tenis, O Israel! 
Numbers xxiv. 5. 


Note 28, page 3, col. 1. 
For thee his iv’ry toad Behemoth bore, 
Behemoth is sometimes supposed to mean the 
elephant, in which sense it is here used, 


Note 29, page 3, col. 1. 
And far Sofala teemed with golden ore. 
An African port to the south of Bab-el-mandeb, 
celebrated for gold mines, 


Note 30, page 3, col. 1. 
‘The temple reared its everlasting gate. 
Psalm xxiv. 7. 


Note 31, page 3, col. 1. 
‘No workman steel, no pond’rous axes rung. 
“ There was neither hammer, nor axe, nor any 
tool of iron, heard in the house while it was in 
building.” 1 Kings vi. 7. 


Note 32, page 3, col. 1. 
Viewed the descending flame, and blessed the present God, 
“ And when all the children of lerael saw how 
the fire came down, and the glory of the Lord up- 
on the house, they bowed themselves with their 


The Arabian mythology respecting Solomon is |feces to the ground upon the pavement, and wor- 


in itself eo fascinating, is so illustrative of the pre- 
sent state of the country, and on the whole so 
agreeable to Scripture, that it was judged improper 
to omit all mention of it, though its wildness might 
have operated as an objection to making it a prin- 
cipal object in the poem. 


Note 25, page 2, col. 2. 
And Tadmor thus, and Syrian Balbec rose. 
Palmyra (““Tadmor in the desert”) was really 
buile by Solomon, (1 Kings ix, 2 Chron. viii.) and 
universal tradition marks him out, with great pro- 
bability, as the founder of Balbec. Fstakhar is 
also attributed to him by the Arabs. See the Ro- 
mance of Vathek, and the various Travels into the 
East, more particularly Chardin’s, in which, after 


shipped.” 2 Chron. vii. 3. 


Note 33, page 3, col. 1. 
Beat o'er her soul the billows of the proud, 
Psalm exxiv. 4. 
Note 34, page 3, col. 2. 
‘Weep for your country, for your children weep, 
Luke xxiii. 27, 28. 


Note 35, page 3, col. 2. 
And the pale parent drank her children’s gore, 
Josephus vi. p. 1275. Ed. Huds. 


Note 36, page 3, col. 2. 
‘The stoic tyrant’s philosophic pride. 
The Roman notions of humanity can not have * 


a minute and interesting description of the majes-.been wary exalted when they ascribed so large a 
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share to Titus. For the horrible details of his con- 
duct during the siege of Jerusalem and after its 
capture, the reader is referred to Josephus. When 
we learn that so many captives were crucified, that 
Fs 70 wrWS0e pape 4 enxurero Toe graupes Rae 
sraupet wos camaow; and that after all was over, 
in cold blood and merriment, he celebrated his bro. 
ther’s birthday with similar sacrifices; we can 
hardly doubt as to the nature of that untold crime, 
whivh disturbed the dying moments of the “ dar- Note 45, page 4, col. I. 
Img of the human race.” After all, the cruelties| There Gau's Proud knights with boastfut mien advance, 
of this man are probably softened in the high ‘The insolence of the French nobles twice caused 
Priest's narrative. The fall of Jerusalem nearly line ruin of the army ; once by refusing to serve 
resembles that of Zaragoza, but it is a Morla who under Richard Coeur de Lion, and again by re- 
tells the tale, Proaching the English with cowardice in St. Loais's 
Note 37, page 4, col. 1. expedition to Egypt. See Knollee’s History of the 
Yon pompous shrine, 5. 
The temple of the Sepulchre. 


Note 38, page 4. col. 1. 
And bade the rock with Parian marble shine. 
See Cotovicus, p. 179, and from him Sandys. 








Note 43, page 4, col. 1. 
Tabaria’s stream. 
Tabaria (a corruption of Tiberias) is the name 
used for the Sea of Galilee in the old romances, 
Note 44, page 4, col. 1. 
By northem Brean, or Scythian Timur led. 
Brennus, and Tamerlane, 

























Note 46, page 4, col. 1, 
Form the long line, 
The line (combat a la haye), according to Sir 
Walter Raleigh, was characteristic of French tac- 
tics; as the column (herse) was of the English. 


Note 39, page 4, col. 1. ; 
i The English at Créci were drawn up thirty deep. 


‘TR British queen. 
St. Helena, who was, according fo Camden, born 
at Colchester, See also Howel’s History of the 
World. 


Note 47, page 4, col, 2, 
Whose giant force Britannia’s armies ted. 
All the British nations served under the same 
banner. 
Sono gl’ Inglesi sagittarii ed hanno 
Gente con lor, ch’ pidt vicina al polo, 
Questi da latte selve irsuti manda 
La divisa dat mondo, ultima Irlanda, 
Tasso, Giervaal, lib. 1. 44, 
Treland and Scotland, it is scarcely necessary to 
observe, were synonymous, 


Note 40, page 4, col. 1. 
And pale Byzantium feared Medina’s sword, 
‘The invasions of the civilized parts of Asia by 
the Arabian and Turkish Mahometans, 


Note 41, page 4, col. 1. 
The wandering hermit waked the sorm of war, 

Peter the hermit. The world has been so Jong 
necustomed to hear the Crusades considered as the 
height of phrenzy and injustice, that to undertake 
their defence might be perhaps a hazardous task. 
‘We must however recollect, that, had it not been 
for these extraordinary exertions of generous cou- 
age, the whole of Europe would perhaps have 
fallen, and Christianity been buried in the ruins. 
It was not, as Voltaire hag falsely or weakly as- 
serted, a conspiracy of tobbers ; it was not an un- 
provoked attack on a distant and inoffensive nation, 
it was a blow aimed at the heart of a most power- 
ful and active enemy. Had not the Christian 
kingdoms of Asia been established as a check to 
the Mahometana, Italy, and the scanty remnant of. 


Note 48, page 4, col, 2, 
Lonts of the biting axe and beamy spear, 
The axe of Richard was very famous. See 
Warton’s Hist. of Ane. Poetry. 


Note 49, page 4, col. 2, 
And burst his brazen bonds, and cast his conds away, 
Psalm ii. 3. evii. 16. 


Note 50, page 4, col. 2. 
‘Then on your tope shall deathiese verdure epring, 
“Twill multiply the fruit of the tree, and the tn 
crease of the field, that ye shall receive no more 
COristianity in Spain, must again have fallen into| *%® ?eproach of famine among the heathen.”—And 
their power; and Frisee herself have needed a|tbey shall say, This land That was desolate is be- 
the heroism and good fortune of a Charles Martel |O™¢ like the garden of Eden,” &e. Ezek. axxvi, 
to deliver her from subjugation, 


Note 42, page 4, col. 1, 


While beardless youths and tender maids assume 
‘The weighty morion and the glancing plume. 


See Vertot. Hist. Chev. Malthe. liv. 1. 


Note 51, page 4, col. 2. 

Courts the bright vision of descending power, 
“That great city, the holy Jerusalem, descend- 
ing out of heaven from God, having the glory of 
God.” Rev. xxi. 10, 
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Note 52, page 4, col. 2. 
Tells every gate and measures every tower. 
Ezekiel x1. 


Note 53, page 5, col. 1. 
~ And who is He? the vast, the awful form. 
Rev. x. 
Note 54, page 5, col. 1. 


Lo! thrones arise, and every saint is there. 
Rev. xx. 


Note 55, page 5, col. I. 
God is their temple, and the Lamb their light. 


God Almighty and the Lamb are in the temple of 
it. And the city had no need of the sun, neither 
of the moon, to shine in it: for the glory of God 
did lighten it, and the Lamb is the light thercof.” 
Rev. xxi. 22. * 


Note 56, page 5, col. 1. 
And the dry bones be warm with life again, 


“Thus saith the Lord God unto these benes, 
Behold I will cause breath to enter into you, and 
ye shall live."—“ Then he said unto me, Son of. 
man, these bones are the whole house of Israel.” 


“ And I saw no temple therein: for the Lord! Ezek. xxxvii. 





Lurope. 


LINES ON THE PRESENT WAR. 
WRITTEN IN 1809, 





ID. QVANDO. ACCIDERIT. NON. SATIS, AVDEO 

EFPARI. SLQVIDEM, NON. CLARIVS. MIME 

PER. SACROS, TRIPODES. CERTA, REFERT. DEVS 
NEC. SERVAT, PENITVS. FIDEM 


QVOD, S!. QVID. LICEAT. CREDERE. ADHYC, TAMEN 
NAM, LAEVYM, TONVIT, NON, FVERIT. PROCVL, 


QVAERENDVS. CELERI. 


QVI. PROPERET. GRADV 


ET, GALLVM. REPRIMAT. FEROX 


PETRYS, 


CRINITYS. IN, CARMINE, 


AD. BER, CARAPHAM, 





Ar that dread season when th’ indignant North 

Poured to vain wars her tardy numbers forth, 

‘When Frederic bent his ear to Europe’s cry, 

And fanned too late the flame of liberty ; 

By feverish hope oppressed, and anxious thought, 

In Dresden’s grove the dewy cool I sought.(1) 

Through tangled boughs the broken moonshine 
played, 

And Elbe slept soft: beneath his linden shade :— 

Yet slept not all;—I heard the ceaseless jar, 

The rattling wagons, and the wheels of war; 

‘The sounding lash, the march’s mingled hum, 

And, lost and heard by fits, the languid drum; 

O’er the near bridge the thundering hoofs that 
trode, 

And the far-distant fife that thrilled along the 
toad. 

Yes, sweet it seems across some watery dell 

To catch the music of the pealing bell; 

And sweet to list, as on the beach we stray, 

The ship-boy’s carol in the wealthy bay: 


To catch the war-note on the quivering gale, 
And bid the blood-red paths of conquest hail. 
Oh! song of hope, too long delusive strain ! 

And hear we now thy fluttering voice again? 

But late, alas! I left thee cold and still, 

Stunned by the wrath of heaven, on Pratzen’s 
hill,(2) 

Oh! on that hill may no kind month renew 

The fertile rain, the sparkling summer dew! 

Accursed of God, may those bleak summits tell 

The field of anger where the mighty fell. 

There youthful Faith and high-born Courage rest, 

And, red with slaughter, Freedom’s humbled 
crest ;(3) 

There Europe, soiled with blood her tresses gray, 

And ancient Honour’s shield—all vilely thrown 
away. 

‘Thus mused my soul, as in succession drear 

Rose each grim shape of Wrath and Doubt and, 
Fear; 

Defeat and shame in grizzly vision passed, 


But sweet no less, when Justice points the spear, | And Vengeance, bought with blood, and glorious 


Of martial wrath the clorious din to hear. 


Death the last. 
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“Tt may not be. Destruction’ gory wing 

Soars o’er the banners of the younger king, 

Too rashly brave, who seeks with single sway 

To stem the lava on its destined way. 

Poor, glittering warriors, only wont to know 

The bloodless Pageant of a martial show; 

Nurselings of Peace; for fiercer fights Prepare, 

And dread the step-dame sway of unaccustomed 
war! 


They fight, they bleed!~—Oh! had that blood been 
shed 


Then as my gaze their waving eagles met, 
. And through the night each sparkling bayonet, 
Still memory told how Austria’s evil hour 
Had felt on Praga’s field a Frederic’s power, 
Aid Gallia’s Vaunting train,(4) and Mosco’s 
horde, 

Had fleshed the maiden steel of Brunswic’s sword. 
Oh! yet, I deemed, that Fate, by justice led, 
Might wreathe once more the veteran’s silver head; 
That Europe’s ancient pride would yet disdain 
The cumbrous sceptre of a single reign; 
That conscious Tight would tenfold strength afford, 
And Heaven assist the Patriot's holy sword, 
And look in mercy through the auspicious sky, 
To bless the saviour host of Germany. 

And are they dreams, these bodings, such as 

shed 

Their lonely comfort oer the hermit’s bed? 
And are they dreams? or can the Eternal Mind 
Care fora sparrow, yet neglect mankind? 
Why, if the dubious battle own his power, 
And the red sabre, where he bids, devour, 
Why then can one the curse of worlds deride, 
And millions weep a tyrant’s single pride? 

Thus sadly musing, far my footsteps strayed, 
Rapt in the visions of the Aonian maid. 
Tt was not she, whose lonely voice I hear 
Fall in soft whispers on my love-lorn ear; 
My daily guest, who wont my steps to guide 
Through the green walks of scented even-tide, 
Or stretched with me in Noonday ease along, 
To list the reaper's chaunt, or throstle’s song: 
But she of loftier port; whose grave control 
Rules the fierce workings of the patriot’s soul; 
She, whose high presence, o’er the midnight oil, 
With fame’s bright Promise cheers the student’s 


















When Charles and Valour Austria’s armies led 3 

Had these stood forth the righteous cause to shield, 

When victory wavered on Moravia’s field; 

Then France had mourned her conquests made in 

vain, 

Her backward beaten ranks, and countless slain; 

Then had the strength of Europe's freedom stood, 

And still the Rhine had rolled a German flood! 
“Ob! nursed in many awile, and practised long, 

To spoil the poor, and cringe before the strong; 

‘To swell the victor's state, and hovering near, 

Like some base vulture in the battle’s rear, 

To watch the carnage of the field, and share 

Each loathsome alms the Prouder eagles spare: 

A curse is on thee Brandenburgh! the sound 

Of Poland's wailings drags thee to the ground; 

And, drunk with gailt, thy harlot lips shall know 

The bitter dregs of Austria’s cup of wo, 
“Enough of vengeance! O’er the ensanguined 

plain 

I gaze and seek their numerous host in vain; 

Gone like the locust band when whirlwinds bear 

Their flimsy regions through the waste of air, 

Enough of vengeance !—By the glorious dead, 

Who bravely fell where youthful Lewis led 5) 

By Blucher’s sword in fiercest danger tried, 

And the true heart that burst when Brunswic died; 

By her whose charms the coldest zeal might 

warm,(6) 

The manliest firmness in the fairest form— 

Save, Europe, save the remnant !|—Yet remaing 

One glorious path to free the world from chains, 

Why, when your northern band in Eylau’s wood 

Retreating struck, and tracked their course with 


H 
‘That same was she, whose ancient lore refined 
The sober hardihood of Sydney’s mind. 
Borne on her wing, no more I seemed to rove 
By Dresden’s glittering spires, and linden grove; 
No more the giant Elbe, all silver bright, 
Spread his broad bosom to the fair moonlight, 
While the still margent of his ample flood 
Bore the dark image of the Saxon wood— 
(Woods happy once, that heard the carols free 
Of rustic love, and cheerful industry; 
Now dull and joyless fie their alleys green, 
And silence marks the track where France has 

been.) 
Far other scenes than these my fancy viewed: 
Rocks robed in ice, a mountain solitude; 
Where on Helvetian hills, in godlike state, 
Alone and awful, Europe’s Angel sate: 
Silent and stern he sate; then, bending low, 
Listened the ascending plaints of human wo, 
And waving as in grief his towery head, 
“Not yet, not yet the day of rest,” he said; 
3 


, 
While one firm rock the floods of ruin stayed, 
Why, generous Austria, were thy wheels delayed? 
And Albion!’—Darker sorrow veiled his brow— 
“Friend of the friendless—A Ibion ! where artthou? 
Child of the Sea, whose wing-like sails are spread, 
The covering cherub of the ocean’s bed !(7) 
The storm and tempest render peace to thee, 
And the wild-roaring waves a stern security. 
But hope notthou in Heaven's ownstrength toride, 
Freedom's loved ark, o'er broad Oppression’s tide ; 
If virtue leave thee, if thy careless eye 
Glance in contempt on Europe's agony, 
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Alas! where now the bands who wont to pour 
Their strong deliverance on th’ Egyptian shore? 
‘Wing, wing your course, a prostrate world to save, 
Triumphant squadrons of Trafalgar's wave. 

* And thou, blest star of Europe’s darkest hour, 
‘Whose words were wisdom, and whose counsels 

power, 
‘Whomearth applauded through her peopled shores! 
(Alas! whom earth too early lost deplores ;—) 
Young without follies, without rashness bold, 
And greatly poor amidst a nation’s gold! 
In every veering gale of faction true, 
Untarnished Chatham’s genuine child, adieu! 
Unlike our common suns, whose gradual ray 
Expands from twilight to intenser day, 
Thy blaze broke forth at once in full meridian sway, 
O, proved in danger! not the fiercest flame 
Of Discord’s rage thy constant soul could tame; 
Not when, far-striding o’er thy palsied land, 
Gigantic Treason took his bolder stand ; 
Not when wild Zeal, by murderous Faction led, 
On Wicklow’s hills, her grass-green banner spread ; 
Or those stern conquerors of the restless wave 
Defied the native soil they wont to save.— 
Undaunted patriot! in that dreadful hour, 
‘When pride and genius own a sterner power; 
‘When the dimmed eyeball, and the struggling 
breath, 
And pain, and terror, mark advancing death ;— 
Still in that breast thy country held her throne, 
Thy toil, thy fear, thy prayer were hers alone, 
Thy last faint effort hers, and hers thy parting 
groan. 

“Yes, from those lips while fainting nations drew 
Hope ever strong, and courage ever new ;— 

Yet, yet, I deemed, by that supporting hand 
Propped in her fall might Freedom's ruin stand ; 
And purged by fire, and stronger from the storm, 
Degraded Justice rear her reverend form. 

Now, hope, adieu !—adieu the generous care 

To shield the weak, and tame the proud in war! 
The golden chain of realms, when equal awe 
Poised the strong balance of impartial law; 
‘When rival states as federate sisters shone, 
Alike, yet various, and though many, one; 

And, bright and nuinerous as the spangled sky, 
Beamed each fair star of Europe's yulaxy— 

Alll, all are gone, and after-time shall trace 

One boundless rule, one undistinguished race ; 
Twilight of worth, where nought remains to move 
The patrivt’s ardour, or the subject’s love. 

“ Behold, een now, while every manly lore 
And ev'ry muse forsakes my yielding shore ; 
Faint, vapid fruits of slavery’s sickly elime, 
Each tinsel art succeeds, and harlot rhyme ! 

"To gild the vase, to bid the purple spread 

In sightly foldings o’er the Grecian bed, 

Their ntimie guard where sculptured gryphonskeep, 
And Memphian idols watch o’er beauty’s sleep; 





To rouse the slumbering sparks of faint desire _. 
With the base tinkling of the Teian lyre; 
While youth’s encrvate glance and gloating age 
Hang o'er the mazy waltz, or pageant stage; 
Each wayward wish of sickly taste to piease, - 
The nightly revel and the noontide ease— 
These, Europe, are thy toils, thy trophies these! 

* So, when wide-wasting hail, or whelming rain, 
Have strewed the bearded hope of golden grain, 
From the wet furrow, struggling to the skies,,, 
The tall, rauk weeds in barren splendour rise ; 
And strong, and towering o’er the mildewed ear, 
Uncomely flowers and baneful herbs appear; 
‘The swain’s rich toils to useless poppies yield, 
And Famine stalks along the purple field. 

“And thou, the poet's theme, the patriot’s 

prayer! 
Where, France, thy hopes, thy gilded promise 
where; 
When o'er Montpelier’s vines, and Jura’s snows, 
All goodly bright, young Freedom's planet rose 4, 
What boots it now, (to our destruction brave,) 
How strong thine arm in war? a valiant slave 
What boots it now that wide thine eagles sail, 
Fanned by the flattering breath of conquest’s gale? 
What, that, high-piled within yon ample dome, 
The blood-bought treasures rest of Greece and 
Rome? 
Scourge of the highest, bolt in vengeance hurled 
By Heaven's dread justice on a shrinking world! 
Go, vanquished victor, bend thy proud helm down 
Before thy sulten tyrant’s steely crown. 
For him in Afric’s sands, and Poland’s snows, 
Reared by thy toil the shadowy laurel grows; 
And rank in German fields the harvest springs 
Of pageant councils and obsequious kings. 
Such purple slaves, of glittering fetters vain, 
Linked the wide circuit of the Latian chain ; 
And slaves like these shall every tyrant find, 
To gild oppression, and debase mankind. 

“Oh! live there yet whose hardy souls and high 
Peace bought with shame, and tranquil bonds defy? 
Whio, driven from every shore, and lords in vain 
Of the wide prison of the lonely main, 

Cling to their country’s rights with freeborn zeal, 

More strong from every stroke, and patient of the 
steel? 

Guiltless of chains, to them has Heaven consigned 

Th’ entrusted cause of Europe and mankind! 

Or hope we yet in Sweden’s martial snows 

‘That Freedom's weary foot may find repose? 

No;—from yon hermit shade, yon cypress dell, 

Where faintly peals the distant matin-bell ; 

Where bigot kings and tyrant priests had shed 

Their sleepy venom o’er his dreadful head ; 








‘He wakes, th’ avenger—hark ! the hills around, ‘ 


Untamed Austria bids her clarion sound; 
And many an ancient rock, and fleecy plain, 


;And many a valiant heart returns the strain: 
























Flings its long shadow o'er th’ Herculean deep, 

And Lucian glades, whose hoary poplars wave 

Xn soft, sad murmurs over Inez’ grave.(8) 

‘They bless the call who dared the first withstand( 9) 

The Mostem wasters of their bleeding land, 

When firm in faith, and red with slaughtered foes, 

‘Thy spear-encircled crown, Asturia(10) rose, 

Nor these alone; as loud the war-notes swell, 

La Mancha’s shepherd quits his cork-built cell; 

Alhama’s strength is there, and those who till 

(A hardy race!) Morena’s scorched hill; 

And in rude arms through wide Gallicia’s reign, 

The swarthy vintage pours her vigorous train. 
“Saw ye those tribes? not theirs the plumed 

boast, 

‘The sightly trappings of a marshalled host; 

No weeping nations curse their deadly skill, 

Expert in dauger, and inured to kill: 

But theirs the kindling eye, the strenuous arm; 

Theirs the dark cheek, with patriot ardour warn, 

Unblanched by sluggard ease, or slavish fear, 

And proud and pure the blood that mantles there. 

Theirs from the birth is toil ;—~o'er granite steep, 

And heathy wild, to guard the wandering sheep; 

‘To urge the labouring mule, or bend the spear 

’Gainst tho night-prowling wolf, or felon bear; 

The bull’s hoarse rage in dreadful sport to mock, 

And meet with single sword his bellowing shock 

Each martial chant they know, each manly rhyme, 

Rade, ancient lays of Spain’s heroic time.(11) 

Of him in Xere’s carnage fearless found,(12) 

(His glittering brows with hostile spear-heads 


plored, 
And cursed the deathful point of Ebro’s sword, 
Now, nerved with hope, their night of slavery past, 
Each heart beats high in freedom’s buxom blast ; 
Lo! Conquest calls, and beck’ning from afar, 
Uplifts his laurel wreath, and waves them on to 
war. 
—Wo to th’ usurper then, who dares defy 
The sturdy wrath of rustic loyalty! 
Wo to the hireling bands, foredoomed to feel 
How strong in Iabour’s horny hand the steel 1( 18) 
Behold e’en now, beneath yon Beetic skies 
Another Pavia bids her trophies rise ;— 
E’en now in base disguise and friendly night 
Their robber-monarch speeds his secret flight; 
And with new zeal the fiery Lusians rear, 
(Roused by their neighbour's worth,) the long-ne- 
glected spear. 
“So when stern winter chills the April showers, 
And iron frost forbids the timely flowers ; 
Ob! deem not thou the vigorous herb below 
Is crushed and dead beneath the incumbent snow; 
Such tardy suns shall wealthier harvests bring 
‘Than all the early smiles of flattering spring.” 
Sweet as the martial trumpet’s silver swell, 
On my charmed sense th’ unearthly accents fell ; 
Me wonder held, and Joy chastised by fear, 
As one who wished, yet hardly hoped to hear, 
“Spirit,” I cried, “dread teacher, yet declare, 
Tn that good fight, shall Albion's arm be there? 
Can Albion, brave, and wise, and proud, refrain 
To hail a kindred soul, and link her fate with 





bound ;) Spain? 
Of that chaste king whose hardy mountain Too long her sons, estranged from war and toil, 
train(13) Have loathed the safety of the sea-girt isle; 


O'orthrew the knightly race of Charlemagne; 
And chiefest him who reared his banner tall(14) 
{Illustrious exile!) o’er Vatencia’s wall; 
Ungraced by kings, whose Moorish title Tose 
The toil-earned homage of his wondering foes. 
“Yes; every mould’ring tower and haunted 
flood, 
And the wild murmurs of the waving wood ; 
Each sandy waste; and orange-scented dell, 
And red Buraba’s field, and Lugo,(15) tell, 
How their brave fathers fought, how thick the in- 
vailers fell, 
Oh! virtue long forgot, or vainly tricd, 
To glut a bigot’s zeal, or tyrant’s pride; 
Condemned in distant climes to bleed and die 
’Mid the dank poisons of Tlascala's(16) sky; 
Or when stern Austria stretched her lawless 


And chid the waves which pent their fire within, 
As the stalled war-horse woos the battle’s din, 
Oh, by this throbbing heart, this patriot glow, 
Which, well I feel, each English breast shall 
know; 
Say, shall my country, roused from deadly sleep, 
Crowd with her hardy sons yon western steep; 
And shall once more the star of France grow 
pale, 
And dim its beams in Roncesvalles’ vale (19) 
Or shall foul sloth and timid doubt conspire 
To mar our zeal, and waste our manly fire 2” 
Still as I gazed, his lowering features spread, 
High rose his form, and darkness veiled his head ; 
Fast from his eyes the ruddy lightning broke, 
To heaven he reared his arm, and thus he spoke: 
“Wo, trebly wo to their slow zeal who bore 


reign, Delusive comfort to Iberia’s shore! 
And spent in northern fights the flower of Spain ; | Who in mid conquest, vaunting, yet dismayed, 
Or war's hoarse furies yelled on Ysell’s shore, Now gave and now withdrew their laggard aid; 
And Alva’s ruffian sword was drunk with gore, | Who, when each bosom glowed, each heart beat 
Yet dared not then Tlascala’s chiefs withstand high, 


The lofty daring of Castilia’s band Ri Chilled the pure stream of England's energy, 
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And lost in courtly forms and blind delay 
The loitered hours of glory’s short-lived day. 

“© peerless island, generous, bold, and free, 
Lost, ruined Albion, Europe mourns for thee! 
Hladst thou but known the hour in mercy given 
To stay thy doom, and ward the ire of Heaven; 
Bared in the cause of man thy warrior breast, 
And crushed on yonder hills th’ approaching pest, 
Then had not murder sacked thy smiling plain, 
And wealth, and worth, and wisdom, all been vain. 

“Yet, yet awake! while fear and wonder wait, 
On the poised balance, trembling still with fate (20) 
If aught their worth can plead, in battle tried, 
Who tinged with slaughter Tajo’s curdling tide; 
(What time base truce the wheels of war could 

stay, 
And the weak victor flung his wreath away ;)— 
Or theirs, who, doled in scanty bands afar, 
‘Waged without hope the disproportioned war, 
And cheerly still, and patient of distress, 
Led their forwasted files on numbers number- 
Jess !(21) 

Yea, through the march of many a weary day, 
As yon dark column toils its seaward way; 

As bare, and shrinking from th’ inclement sky, 
‘The languid soldier bends him down to die ; 

As o’er those helpless limbs, by murder gored, 
The base pursuer waves his weaker sword, ~ 
"And, trod to earth, Ly trampling thousands pressed, 

The horse-hoof glances from that mangled breast; 
E’en in that hour his hope to England flies, 
And fame and vengeance fire his closing eyes. 

“Qh! if such hope can plead, or his, whose 

bier 
Drew from his conquering host their latest tear; 
‘Whose skill, whose matchless valour, gilded flight ; 
Entombed in foreign dust, a hasty soldier’s rite ;— 
Oh! rouse thee yet to conquer and to save, 

And Wisdom guide the sword which Justice gave! 
“ And yet the end is not! from yonder towers 
While one Saguntum(22) mocks the victor’s 

powers ; 

‘While one brave heart defies a scrvile chain, 
And one true soldier wields a lance for Spain; 
‘Trust not, vain tyrant, though thy spoiler band 
In tenfold myriads darken half the land ; 
(Vast as that power, against whose impious lord 
Bethulia’s matron(23) shook the nightly sword ;) 
Though ruth and fear thy woundless soul defy, 
And fatal genius fire thy martial eye; 
Yet trust not here o’er yielding realms to roam, 
Or cheaply bear a bloodless laurel home! 

“No! by His viewless arm whose righteous 

care 

Defends the orphan’s tear, the poor man’s prayer; 
Who, Lord of nature, o'er this changeful ball 
Decrees the rise of empires, and the fall; 
‘Wondrous in all his ways, unseen, unknown,(24) 
Who treads the wine-press of the world alone; 





And robed in darkness, and surrounding fears, _ 
Speeds on their destined road the march of years! 
No!~shall yon eagle, from the snare set free, 
Stoop to thy wrist, or cower his wing for thee? 
And shail it tame despair, thy strong control, 

Or quench a nation’s still reviving soul?— 

Go, bid the force of countless bands conspire 

To curb the wandering wind, or grasp the fire! 
Cast thy vain fetters on the troublous sea !— 

But Spain, the brave, the virtuous, shall be free.” 


NOTES. 


Note 1, page 8, col. I. 
In Dresden’s grove the dewy cool I sought. 


The opening lines of this poem were really com- 
posed in the situation (the Park of Dresden), and 
under the influence of the feelings, which they 
attempt to describe. ‘The disastrous issue of King 
Frederic’s campaign took away from the author 
all inclination to continue them, and they remained 
neglected till the hopes of Europe were again re- 
vived by the illustrious efforts of the Spanish people, 


Note 2, page 8, col. 2. 
Pratzen’s hill, 

The hill of Pratzen was the point most obsti- 
nately contested in the great battle which has 
taken its name from the neighbouring town of 
Austerlitz; and here the most dreadful slaughter 
took place, both of French and Russians The 
author had, a few weeks before he wrote the 
above, visited every part of this celebrated field. 


Note 3, page 8, col. 2. 
And, red with slaughter, Freedom’s humble crest. * 

It is necessary perhaps to mention, that, by 
freedom, in this and in other passages of the pre- 
sent poem, political liberty is understood in oppo- 
sition to the usurpation of any single European 
state. In the particular instance of Spain, how- 
ever, it is a hope which the author has not yet 
seen reason to abandon, that a struggle so nobly 
maintained by popular energy, must terminate in 
the establishment not only of national independ. 
ence, but of civil and religious liberty. 


Note 4, page 9, col. 1. 
Gallia’s vaunting train, 
The confidence and shameful luxury of the 
French nobles, during the seven years’ war, are 
very sarcastically noticed by Templeman. 


Note 5, page 9, col. 2, 
‘Where youthful Lewis led. 
Prince Lewis Ferdinand of Prussia, who fell 
gloriously with almost the whole of his regiment, 


EUROPE. B 





Note 6, page 9, col. 2, 
By her whoee charms, &c. 
The Queen of Prussia; beautiful, unfortunate, 
and unsubdued by the severest reverses. 


cording to the Spanish romances, and the graver 
authority of Mariana, the whole force of Charle- 
magne and the twelve peers of France at Ronces- 
valles. Bertrand del Carpio, the son of Alonzo’s 
sister, Ximena, was his general; and according to 
Don Quixote (no incompetent authority on such 
a subject) put the celebrated Ordando to the same 
death as Hercules inflicted on Anteus. His rea~ 
son was, that the nephew of Charlemagne was 
enchanted, and like Achilles only vulnerable in 
the heel, to guard which he wore always iron 
shoes. See Mariana, L. vii. c. xi.; Don Quixote, 
book i. c. 1.; and the notes on Mr. Southey’s 
Chronicle of the Cid; a work replete with power- 
ful description, and knowledge of ancient history 
and manners, and which adds a new wreath to 
one, who “nullum fere seribendi genus intactum 
réliquit, nullum quod tetigit non ornavit.” 




















Note 7, page 9, col. 2. 
The covering cherub, &c 
“Thou art the anointed cherub that coverest.”— 
Addressed to Tyre, by Ezekicl, xxviii. 14. 


Note 8, page 11, col. 1. 
Inez’ grave. 

Inez de Castro, the beloved mistress of the Infant 
Don Pedro, son of Alphonso IV. King of Portugal, 
and stabbed by the orders, and, according to Ca. 
moens, in the presence of that monarch. A foun- 
tain near Coimbra, the scene of their loves and 
misfortunes, is still pointed out by tradition, and 
called Amores.—De la Clede, Hist. de Portugaile, 
dto. tom. i, page 282-7:—and Camoens’ Lusiad, 
canto 3, stanza cxxxv, 


Note 14, page 11, col. 1. 
Chiefest him who reared his banner tall, &e, 
Rodrigo Diaz, of Bivar, surnamed the Cid by 
Note 9, page 11, col 1. the Moors.—See Mr. Southey’s Chronicle 


-——Who dared the first withstand 
‘The Moslem watera of their bleeding land. 


The Asturians, who under Pelagius first op- 
posed the carecr of Mahometan success. 


Note 15, page 11, col. 1. 
Red Buraba’s field, and Lugo~ 
Buraba and Lugo were renowned scenes of 
Spanish victories over the Moors, in the reigns 
of Berinudo, or, as his name is Latinized, Vere- 
mundus, and Alonso the Chaste. Of Lugo the 
British have since obtained a melancholy know- 
ledge. 


Note 10, page H, col. I. 
Thy spear-encircled crown, Asturia 

“La couronne de fer de Dom Pélage,—cette 
couronne si simple mais si glorieuse, dont chaque 
fleuron este ‘formé du fer d’une lance arrachée 
aux Chevaliers Maures que se heros avoit fait 
tomber sous ses coups.”——' Roman de Dom Ursino 
le Navarin, T'rressan, tom. ix. 52. 


Note 16, page 11, col. 1. 
Tiascala, 

An extensive district of Mexico; its inhabitants 
were the first Indians who submitted to the Spa- 
niards under Cortez, 

Note 17, page 11, col, 2. 
Her captive king. 
Francis I. taken prisoner at the battle of Pavia. 


Note 18, page 11, col. 2. 


Yon Beeotic skies. 


* Andalusia forms a bart of the ancient Hispania 
Boetica, 


Note 11, page 11, col. 1. 
Rude ancient lays of Spain’s heroic time. 

See the two elegant specimens given by Bishop 
Percy in his Reliques; and the more accurate 
translations of Mr. Rodd in his Civil Wars of 
Grenada, 


Note 12, page 11, col. 1. 
Him in Xeres’ carnage fearless found. 

The Gothic monarchy in Spain was overthrown 
by the Mussulmans at the battle of Keres, the 
Christian army being defeated with dreadful 
slaughter, and the death of their King, the un- 
happy and licentious Roderigo. Pelagius assem- 
bled the small band of those fugitives who despised 
submission, amid the mountains of the Asturias, 
under the name of King of Oviedo. 


Note 13, page, 11, col. 1. 
Of that chaste king, &c. 


Alonso, surnamed the Chaste, with ample rea- 
‘son, if we believe his historians; who defeated, ac- 
pad 


Note 18, page 11, col, 2. 
Roncesvalles’ vale, 
See the former note on Alonso the Chaste. 


Note 20, page 12, col. 1. 
‘The poised balance trembling still with fate, 


This line is imitated from one of Mr, Roacoe’s 
spirited verses on the commencement of the French 
revolution, 
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Note 21, page 12, col. I. 
Numbers numberless, 
“He looked and saw what numbers numberless.” 
Milton, Paradise Regained. 
Note 22, page 12, col. 1. 
One Saguntum. 
The ancient siege of Saguntum haa been now 


Note 23, page 12, col. 1. 
Bethutia’a matron, 
Judith, 
Note 24, page 12, col. 1. 
‘Who treads the wine-press of the world alone. 


“T have trodden the wine-press alone, and of 


rivalled by Zaragoza. The author is happy to’ the people there was none with me, for I will tread 
refer his readers to the interesting narrative of his}them in mine anger, and trample them in my 


friend Mr. Vaughan. 





fury.” —Isaiah 1x’ 
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OF THE YEAR. 





Several of these hymns, were originally published in the in India; but the arduous duties of his station left litle time, 
Christian Observer, in the years 1811 and 1812, and were ; during the shart life there allotted to him, forany employment 


then accompanied by the fullowing prefatory notice, which it 


ig thought due to the author, should be here preserved, 

“The following Hymbs are part of an intended series, ap- 
propriate to the Sundays, and principal holidays of the year; 
connected in some degree. with their particular Collects and 
Gospels, and designed to be sung between the Nicene Creed 
and the Sermon. The effect of an arrangement of this kind, 
though only partially adopted, is very striking in the Romish 
liturgy ; and ite place should seem to be imperfectly supplied 
by a fow verses of a Psalm, entirely unconnected with the 
peculiar devotions of the day, and selected at the discretion of 
a clerk’or organist. On the merits of the present imperfect 
esgaya, the author is unaflectedly diffident; and as his labours 
are intended for the use of his own congregation, he will be 
thankful for any suggestion which may advance or corcect 
them. In one respect, at least, he hopes the following poems 
‘will not be found reprehensible ;—no fulsome or indecorous 
Janguage has been knowingly adopted; no erotic addresses to 
him whom no unclean lip can approach, no allegory ill un- 
derstood, and worse apptied. It is not enough, in his opinion, 
to object to such expressions that they are fanatical; they 
are positively profane, When our Saviour was on earth and 
in great humility conversant with mankind; when he sat at 
the tables, and washed the feet, and healed the diseases of his 
creatures; yet did not his disciples give him any more farai- 
liar name than Master or Lord. And now at the right hand 
of his Father's majesty, shali we addresa him with ditties of 
embracea and passion, of language which it would be dis- 
gracefut inan earthly sovereign to endure? Such expressions, 
itie seid, are taken from Scripture ; but even if the original 
application, which is often doubtful, were clearly and un- 
equivocally ascertained, yet, though the collective Christian 
church may very properly be personified as the spouse of| 
Christ, an application of such language to individual believers 
ig. as dangerous ag it is absurd and unauthorized. Nor is it 
going too far to nasert, that the brutalities of a common swearer 
can hardly bring religion into more sure contempt, or more 
scandalously profane the Name which is above every name 
in heaven and earth, than certain epithets applied to Christ in 
our popular collections of religious poetry.” 

Bishop Heber subsequently arrenged these hymns, with 
eome othera by various writers, in a regular series adapted to 
the services of the Church of England throughout the year, 
and it waa his intention to publish them soon after his arrival 


not immediately connected with his diocese, ‘This arrange- 
ment of them has been published in England since his death, 
and republished in this country, 


ADVENT SUNDAY. 


Marr. xxi. 


Hosanna to the living Lord! 

Hosanna to the incarnate Word! 

To Christ, Creator, Saviour, King, 

Let earth, let heaven, Hosanna sing! 
Hosanna! Lord! Hosanna in the highest! 


Hosanna, Lord! thine angels ery ; 

Hosanna, Lord! thy saints reply; 

Above, beneath us, and around, 

The dead and living swell the sound ; 
Hosanna! Lord! Hosanna in the highest! 


Oh, Saviour! with protecting care, 

Return to this thy house of prayer! 

Assembled in thy sacred name, 

‘Where we thy parting promise claim 
Hosanna! Lord! Hosanna in the highest! 


Bat chiefest, in our cleansed breast, 
Eternal! bid thy spirit rest, 
And make our secret soul to be 
A temple pure, and worthy thee! 
Hosanna! Lord! Hosanna in the highest! 


So, in the last and dreadful day, 

When earth and heaven shall melt away, 

Thy flock, redeemed from sinful stain, 

Shall swell the sound of praise again, 
Hosanna! Lord! Hosanna in the highest! 


HYMNS. iu 


* SECOND SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 


Joun 1, 


~ Tue Lord will come! the earth shall quake, 


The hills their fixed seat forsake ; 
And, withering, fom the vault of night 
‘The stars withdraw their feeble light. 


The Lord will come! but not the same 
As once in lowly form he came, 

A silent lamb to slaughter led, 

The bruised, the suffering, and the dead, 


The Lord will come! a dreadful form, 
With wreath of flame, and robe of. storm, 
On cherub wings, and wings of wind, 
Anointed Judge of human-kind | 


Can this be Thee who wont to stray 

A pilgrim on the world’s highway; 

By power oppressed and mocked by pride? 
Oh, God! is this the crucified ? 


Go, tyrants! to the rocks complain! 
Go, seek the mountain’s cleft in vain! 
But faith, victorious o’er the tomb, 
Shall sing for Joy—the Lord is come! 


SS 


SECOND SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 
Loxe xx, 
In the sun and moon and stars 
Signs and wonders there shall be; 
Earth shall quake with inward wars, 
Nations with perplexity. 


Soon shall ocean’s hoary deep, 
Tossed with stronger tempests, rise: 
Darker storms the mountain sweep, 
Redder lightning rend the skies, 


Evil thoughts shall shake the proud, 
Racking doubt and testless fear; 
And amid the thunder cloud 
Shall the Judge of men appear. 


Bat though from that awful face 
Heaven shall fade and earth shall fly, 
Fear not ye, his chosen race, 
Your redemption draweth nigh! 





THIRD SUNDAY IN ADVENT. 
Marr. x1. 
Ou, Saviour, is thy promise fled? 
No longer might thy grace endure, 
To heal the sick and Taise the dead, 
And preach thy gospel to the poor? 








Come, Jesus! come! Teturn again ; 
With brighter beam thy servants bless, 
Who long to feel thy perfect reign, 
And share thy kingdom's happiness! 


A feeble race, by passion driven, 
In darkness and in doubt we roam, 
And lift our anxious eyes to Heaven, 
Our hope, our harbour, and our home! 


Yet mid the wild and wint’ry gale, 
When Death rides darkly o'er the sea, 

And strength and earthly daring fail, 
Our prayers, Redeemer! rest on Thee. 


Come, Jesus! come! and, as of yore 
The prophet went to clear thy way, 
A harbinger thy feet before, 
A dawning to thy brighter day: 


So now my grace with heavenly shower 
Our stony hearts for truth prepare ; 
Sow in our souls the seed of power, 
‘Then come and reap thy harvest there! 





THE FOURTH SUNDAY IN ADVENT, 


Tue world ig grown old, and her pleasures are 
past ; 

The world is grown old, and her form may not last ; 

The world is grown old, and trembles for fear 3 

For sorrows abound and judgment is near! 


The sun in the heaven is languid and pale ; 

And feeble and few are the fruits of the vale; 
And the hearts of the nations fail them for fear, 
For the world is grown old, and judgment is near! 


The king on his throne, the bride in her bower, 
‘The children of pleasure all feel the sad hour; 
The roses are faded, and tasteless the cheer, 

For the world is grown old, and judgment ig near! 


The world is grown old ‘—but should we complain, 

Who have tried her and know that her Promise ig 
vain? 

Our heart is in heaven, our home is not here, 

And we look for our crown when judgment is 
near! 





CHRISTMAS Day. 


Ox, Saviour, whom this holy mora 
Gave to our world below Fj 

To mortal want and labour born, 
And more than mortal wo! 


Incarnate Word! by every grief, 
By each temptation tried, 

Who lived to yield our ills relief, 
And to redeem us died ! 
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If gaily clothed and proudly fed, 
in dangerous wealth we dwell, 

Remind us of thy manger bed, 
And lowly cottage cell! 


If prest by poverty severe, 
In envious want we pine, 

Oh may thy spirit whisper near, 
How poor a lot was thine! 


Through fickle fortune’s various scene 
From sin preserve us free! 

Like us thou hast a mourner been, ‘ 
May we rejoice with Thee! 





ST. STEPHEN’S DAY. 


Tue Son of God goes forth to war, 
A kingly crown to gain; 

His blood-red banner streams afar! 
Who follows in his train ? 

Who best can drink his cup of wo, 
Triumphant over pain, 

‘Who patient bears his cross below, 
He follows in his train! 


The martyr first, whose cagle eye 
Could pierce beyond the grave ; 

‘Who saw his Master in the sky, 
And called on him to save. 

Like Him, with pardon on his tongue 
In midst of mortal pain, 

He prayed for them that did the wrong ; 
Who follows in his train? 


A glorious band, the chosen few, 
On whom the spirit came; 

‘Twelve valiant saints, their hope they knew, 
And mocked the cross and flame. 

They met the tyrant’s brandished steel, 
‘The lion’s gory mane : 

They bowed their necks the death to feel! 
Who follows in their train? 


A noble army—men and boys, 
The matron and the maid, 
Around the Saviour’s throne rejoice, 
In robes of light arrayed. 
‘They climbed the steep ascent of Heaven, 
Through peril, toil, and pain! 
Oh, God! to us may grace be given 
To follow in their train! 





ST.JOHN THE EVANGELIST’S DAY. 


Ou, God! who gav’st thy servant grace, 
Amid the storms of life distrest, 

‘To look on thine incarnate face, 
And lean on thy protecting breast : 


To see the light that dimly shone, 
Eclipsed for us in sorrow pale, 

Pure Image of the Eternal One! 
Through shadows of thy mortal veil ! 


Be ours, oh, King of Mercy! still 

To feel thy presence from above, 
And in thy word, and in thy will, 

To hear thy voice and know thy love; 


And when the toils of life are done, 
And nature waits thy dread decree, 

To find our rest beneath thy throne, 
And look, in humble hope, to Thee! 





INNOCENT’S DAY. 


On weep not o’er thy*children’s tomb, 
Oh, Rachel, weep not so! 

The bud is cropt by martyrdom 
The flower in heaven shall blow! 


Firstlings of faith! the murderer’s knife 
Has missed its deadliest aim: 

The God for whom they gave their life, 
For them to suffer came ! 


‘Though fecble were their days and few, 
Baptized in blood and pain, 

He knows them, whom they never knew, 
And they shall live again. 


‘Then weep not o’er thy children’s tomb, 
Ob, Rachel, weep not so! 

The bud is cropt by martyrdom, 
The flower in heaven shall blow! 





SUNDAY AFTER CHRISTMAS; OR, 
CIRCUMCISION, 


Lorp of mercy and of might! 
Of mankind the life and light! 
Maker, teacher infinite! 

Jesus! hear and save! 


Who, when sin’s tremendous doom 

Gave Creation to the tomb, 

Didst not scorn the Virgin’s womb, 
Jesus! hear and save! 


Mighty monarch! Saviour mild! 

Humbled to a mortal child, 

Captive, beaten, bound, reviled, 
Jesus! hear and save / 


Throned above celestial things, 

Borne aloft on angel’s wings, 

Lord of Lords, and King of kings! 
Jesus! hear and save! 
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Who shall yet return from high, 

Robed in might and majesty, 

Hear us! help us when we cry! 
Jesus! hear and save! 













EPIPHANY, 


Batcuresr and best of the sons of the morning! 
Dawn on our darkness and lend us thine aid ! 
Star of the East, the horizon adorning, 
Guide where our infant Redeemer is laid! 


Cold on his cradle the dew drops are shining, 
Low lies his head with the beasts of the stall, 
Angels adore him in slumber reclining, 
Maker and Monarch and Saviour of all! 


Say, shall we yield him, in costly devotion, 
Odours of Edom and offerings divine ? 

Gems of the mountain and pearls of the ocean, 
Myrrh from the forest or gold from the mine? 


Vainly we offer each ample oblation ; 
Vainly with gifts would his favour secure : 

Richer by far is the heart’s adoration : 
Dearer to God are the prayers of the poor, 


Brightest and best of the sons of the morning! 
Dawn on our darkness and lend us thine aid ! 
Star of the East, the horizon adorning, 
Guide where our infant Redeemer is laid! 





FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY, 
LUKE It, 


Avasuen be all the boast of age! 
Be hoary learning dumb! 

Expounder of the mystic page, 
Behold an Infant come! 


Oh, Wisdom, whose unfading power 
Beside th’ Eternal stood, 

To frame, in nature's earliest. hour, 
The land; the sky, the tlood; 


Yet didst not Thou disdain awhile 
An infant form to wear; 

To bless thy mother with a smile, 
And lisp thy faltered prayer. 


But, in thy Father's own abode, 
With Israel's elders round, 

Conversing high with Israel's God, 
‘Thy chiefest joy was found, 


So may our youth adore thy name! 
And, Saviour, deign to bless 

With fostering grace the timid fame 
Of early holiness ! 


FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 


By cool Siloam’s shady rill 
How sweet the lily grows! 

How sweet the breath beneath the hill 
Of Sharon’s dewy rose! 


Lo! such the child whose early feet 
The paths of peace have trod ; 
Whose secret heart, with influence sweet, 
Is upward drawn to God! 


By cool Siloam’s shady rill 
The lily must decay ; 

The rose that blooms beneath the hill 
Must shortly fade away. 


And soon, too soon, the wint’ry hour 
Of man’s maturer age 
Will shake the soul with Sorrow’s power, 


And stormy passion’s rage! 


O Thou, whose infant feet were found 
Within thy Father's shrine! 

Whose years, with changeless virtue crowned, 
Were all alike divine, 


Dependent on thy bounteous breath, 
We seck thy grace alone, 

In childhood, manhood, age and death, 
To keep us still thine own ! 





SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 


Ou, hand of bounty, largely spread, 
By whom our every want is fed, 
Whate'er we touch, or taste, or see, 
We owe them all, oh Lord! to Thee FH 
The corn, the oil, the purple wine, 
Are ail thy gifts, and only thine! 


The stream thy word to nectar dyed, 

The bread thy blessing multiplied, 

The stormy wind, the whelming flood, 
That silent at thy mandate stood, 

How well they knew thy voice divine, 
Whose works they were, and only thine! 


Though now no more on earth we trace 
Thy footsteps of celestial gtace, 
Obedient to thy word and will 

‘We scek thy daily mercy still ; 

Its blessed beams around us shine, 

And thine we are, and only thine! 





FOR THE SAME. 


Ixcannate Word, who, wont to dwell 
In lowly shape and cottage cell, 
Didst not refuse a guest to be 
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Oh, when our soul from care is free, 
‘Then, Saviour, may we think on Thee, 
And seated at the festal board, 

In Fancy’s eye behold the Lord. 


‘Then may we scem, in Fancy’s ear, 

Thy manna-dropping tongue to hear, 

And think,—even now, thy searching gaze 
Each secret of our soul surveys! 


So may such joy, chastised and pure, 
Beyond the bounds of earth endure ; 
Nor pleasure in the wounded mind 
Shall leave a rankling sting behind! 





FOR THE SAME, 


‘Wuen on her Maker’s bosom 
The new-born earth was laid, 

And nature’s opening blossom’ 
Its fairest bloom displayed ; 


When all with fruit and flowers 
The laughing soil was drest, 

And Eden’s fragrant bowers 
Received their human guest; 


No sin his face defiling, 
The heir of Nature stood, 

And God, benignly smiling, 
Beheld that all was good! 


Yet in that hour of blessing, 
A single want was known; 

A wish the heart distressing ; 
For Adam was alone! 


Oh, God of pure affection | 
By men and saints adored, 

‘Who gavest thy protection 
To Cana’s nuptial board, 


May such thy bounties ever 
To wedded love be shown, 
And no rude hand dissever 
‘Whom thou hast linked in one 








THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY. 


Marr. vit. 


Lorn! whose love, in power excelling, 
‘Washed the leper's stain away, 

Jesus! from thy heavenly dwelling, 
Hear us, help us, when we pray! 


From the filth of vice and folly, 
Fyom infuriate passion’s rage, 

Evil thoughts and hopes unholy, 
Heediess youth and selfish age; 





From the lusts whose deep pollutions 
Adam's ancient taint disclose, 

From the tempter’s dark intrusions, 
Restless doubt and blind repose; 


From the miser’s cursed treasure, 
From the drunkard’s jest obscene, 
From the world, its pomp and pleasure, 
Jesus! Master! make us clean! 





FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIL 
PHANY. 


Wuex through the torn sail the wild tempest is 
streaming, 

When o'er the dark wave the red Sightning is 
gleaming, 

Nor hope lends a ray the poor seamen to cherish, 

We fly to our Maker—“ Help, Lord! or we per- 
ish!” 


Oh, Jesus! once tossed on the breast of the billow, 

Aroused by the shriek of despair from thy pillow, 

Now, seated in glory, the mariner cherish, 

Who cries in his danger—* Help, Lord! or we 
perish!” 


And oh, when the whirlwind of passion is raging, 

When hell in our heart his wild warfare is waging, 

Arise in thy strength thy redeemed to cherish, 

Rebuke the destroyer—“ Help, Lord! or we 
perish {7 


——— 


SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY. 


Tne God of glory walks his round, 
From day to day, from year to year, 
And warns us each with awful sound, 
“No longer stand ye idle here! 


“Ye whose young cheeks are rosy bright, 
Whose hands are strong, whose hearts are clear, 
Waste not of hope, the morning light! 

Ah, fools! why stand ye idle here? 


“Oh, as the griefs ye would assuage 
That wait on life's declining year, 
Sccure a blessing for your age, 

And work your Maker's business here! 


“ And ye, whose locks of scanty gray 
Foretell your latest travail near, 

How swiflly fades your worthless day! 
And stand ye yet so idle here? 


«One hour remains, there is but one! 

But many a shrick and many a tear 
‘Through endless years the guilt must moan 
Of moments lost and wasted here!” 


HYMNS. 





Oh Thou, by all thy works adored, 

To whom the sinner’s soul is dear, 
Recall us to thy vineyard, Lord! 

And grant us grace to please thee here 





SEXAGESIMA SUNDAY. 


On, God! by whom the seed is given; 
By whom the harvest blest; 


Whose word like manna showered from heaven, 


Is planted in our breast ; 


Preserve it from the passing feet, 
And plunderers of the air; 

The sultry sun’s intenser heat, 
And weeds of worldly care ; 


Though buried deep or thinly strewn, 
Do thou thy grace supply ; 

The hope in earthly furrows sown 
Shall ripen in the sky! 





QUINQUAGESIMA. 


Lorp of merey and of might, 

Of mankind the life and light, 

Maker, teacher, infinite, 
Jesus, hear and save! 


Who, when sin’s primeval doom 

Gave creation to the tomb, 

Didst not scorn a Virgin’s womb, 
Jesus, hear and save 


Strong, Creator, Saviour mild, 

Hunnbied to a mortal child, 

Captive, beaten, bound, reviled, 
Jesus, hear and save! 


Throned above celestial things, 

Borne aloft on angels’ wings, 

Lord of lords, and King of kings, 
Jesus, hear and save! 


Soon to come to earth again, 

Judge of angels and of men, 

Hear us now, and hear us then, 
Jesus, hear and save! 





THIRD SUNDAY IN LENT, 


‘Vircin-born! we bow before thee! 
Blessed was the womb that bore thee! 
Mary, mother meek and mild, 
Blessed was she in her child! 


Blessed was the breast that fed thee! 
Blessed was the hand that led thee! 


Blessed was the parent's eye 
That watched thy slumbering infancy | 


Blessed she hy all creation, 

Who brought forth the world’s salvation! 
And blessed they, for ever blest, 

Who love thee most and serve thee best! 


Virgin-born! we bow before thee! 
Blessed was the womb that bore thee! 
Mary, mother meek and mild, 

Blessed was she in her child! 





FOURTH SUNDAY IN LENT, 


Ou, King of carth and air and sea! 
The hungry ravens cry to thee; 

To thee the scaly tribes that sweep 
The bosom of the boundless deep; 


To thee the lions Toaring call, 

The common Father, kind to allt 

Then grant thy servants, Lord! we pray, 
Our daily bread from day to day! 


The fishes may for food complain ; 
‘The ravens spread their wings in vain; 
The roaring lions lack and pine; 

But God! thou carest still for thine! 


Thy bounteous hand with food can blers 
The bleak and lonely wilderness ; 
And thou hast taught us, Lord! to pray 
For daily bread from day to day! 


And oh, when through the wilds we roam 
‘That part us from our heavenly home; 
When, lost in danger, want, and wo, 
Our faithless tears begin to flow ; 


Do thou thy gracious comfort give, 
By which alone the soul may live; 
And grant thy servants, Lord! we pray, 
‘The bread of life from day to day! 





FIFTH SUNDAY IN LENT, 


Ou Thou, whom neither time nor space 
Can circle in, unseen, unknown, 

Nor faith in boldest fight can trace, 
Save through thy Spirit and thy Son! 


And Thou that from thy bright abode, 
To us in mortal weakness shown, 

Didst graft the manhood into God, 
Eternal, co-cternal Son | 


And Thou whose unction from on high 
By comfort, light, and love ig known 
Who, with the parent Deity, 
Dread Spirit! art for ever one! 


HEBER’S POEMS. 





Great First and Last! thy blessing give! 
And grant us faith, thy gift alone, 

To love and praise thee while we live, 
And do whate’er thou would’st have done! 





SIXTH SUNDAY IN LENT. 


Tue Lord of might, from Sinai’s brow, 
Gave forth his voice of thunder ; 

And Israel lay 6n earth below, 
Outstretched in fear and wonder. 

Beneath his feet was pitchy night, 

And, at his left hand and his right, 
The rocks were rent asunder! 


The Lord of love, on Calvary, 
A meek and suffering stranger, 
Upraised to heaven his languid eye, 
In nature’s hour of danger. 
For us he bore the weight of wo, 
For us he gave his blood to flow, 
And met his Father's anger. 


‘The Lord of love, the Lord of might, 
The king of all created, 

Shall back return to claim his right, 
On clouds of glory seated ; 

‘With trumpet-sound and angel-song, 

And hallelujahs loud and long 
O’er Death and Hell defeated ! 





GOOD FRIDAY, 


Ou more than merciful! whose bounty gave 
Thy guiltless self to glut the greedy grave! 
‘Whose heart was rent to pay thy people’s price, 
‘The great High-priest at once and sacrifice! 
Help, Saviour, by thy cross and crimson stain, 
Nor let thy glorious blood be spilt in vain! 


‘When sin with flow’ry garland hides her dart, 
‘When tyrant force would daunt the sinking heart, 
When flestily lust assails, or worldly care, 

Or the soul flutters in the fowler’s snare,— 
Help, Saviour, by thy cross and crimson stain, 
Nor let thy glorious blood be spilt in vain! 


And chiefest then, when nature yields the strife, 
And mortal darkness wraps the gate of life, 
‘When the poor spirit, from the tomb set free, 
Sinks at thy feet and lifts its hope to thee— 
Help, Saviour, by thy cross and crimson stain! 
Nor let thy glorious blood be spilt in vain! 





EASTER DAY. 
Gop is gone up with a merry noise 
Of saints that sing on high; 
‘With his own right hand and his holy arm 


Now empty are the courts of death, 
And crushed thy sting, despair: 
And roses bloom in the desert tomb, 

For Jesus hath been there! 


And he hath tamed the strength of hell, 
And dragged him through the sky, 

And captive behind his chariot wheel, 
He hath bound captivity! 


God is gone up with a merry noise 
Of saints that sing on high; 

‘With his own right hand and his holy arm 
He hath won the victory! 





FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


Lire nor Death shall us dissever 

From his love who reigns for ever ! 

Will he fail us? Never! never! 
When to him we cry! 


Sin may seek to snare us, 

Fury passion tear us! 

Doubt and fear, and grim despair, 
Their fangs against us try; 


But his might shall still defend us, 

And his blessed Son befriend us, 

And his Holy Spirit send us 
Comfort ere we die! 


— 


ASCENSION DAY, AND SUNDAY 
AFTER. 


“Sir thou on my right hand, my Son !” saith the 
Lord. 
“Sit thou on my right hand, my Son! 
Till in the fatal hour 
Of my wrath and my power, 
Thy foes shall be a footstool to thy throne! 


“Prayer shall be made to thee, my Son!” saith 
the Lord. 
“‘ Prayer shall be made to thee, my Son ! 
From earth and air and sea, 
And all that in them be, 
Which thou for thine heritage hast won !” 


“ Daily be thou praised, my Son !” saith the Lord. 
“ Daily be thou praised, my Son! 

And all that live and move, 

Let them bless thy bleeding love, 
And the work which thy worthiness hath done!” 





WHITSUNDAY. 


Spirit of Truth! on this thy day 
To thee for help we ery ; 
To guide us throug's the dreary way 


HYMNS. ™ 





> We ask not, Lord! thy cloven flame, 
Or tongues of various tone; 
But long thy praises to proclaim 
With fervour in our own. 


‘We mourn not that prophetic skill 
Is found on earth no more ; 

Enough for us to trace thy will 
In Scripture’s sacred lore. 


We neither have nor seek the Power 
Ul demons to control ; 

But thou in dark temptation’s hour, 
Shall chase them from the soul. 


No heavenly harpings sooth our ear, 
No mystic dreams we share; 

Yet hope to feel thy comfort near, 
And bless thee in our prayer. 


‘When tongues shall cease, and power decay, 
And knowledge empty Prove, 

Do thou thy trembling servants stay 
With Faith, with Hope, with Love ! 





TRINITY SUNDAY. 
Hoty, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty, 


Early in the morning our song shall rise to thee; 


Holy, holy, holy, merciful and mighty! 
God in three persons, blessed Trinity ! 


Holy, holy, holy! all the saints adore thee, 


Casting down their golden crowns around the 


glassy sea ; 


Cherubim and seraphim falling down before thee, 


Which wert and art and evermore shall be! 


Holy, holy, holy ! though the darkness hide thee, 
Though the eye of sinful man thy glory may 


not see, 
Only thou art holy, there is none beside thee, 
Perfect in power, in love, and purity ! 


Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almighty! 


All thy works shall praise thy name in earth 


and sky and sea. 
Holy, holy, holy, merciful and mighty! 
God in three persons, blessed Trinity? 





FIRST SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY, 


Room for the proud! Ye sons of clay, 

From far his eweeping Pomp survey, 

Nor, rashly curious, clog the way 
His chariot wheels before ! 


Lo! with what scorn his lofty eye 

Glances o’er age and poverty, 

And bids intruding conscience fly 
Far from his palace door! 





Room for the proud! but slow the feet 

That bear his coffin down the street: 

And dismal seems his winding sheet 
Who purple lately wore! 


Ah! where must now his spirit fly 

In naked, trembling agony 2 

Or how shall he for mercy cry 
Who showed it not before | 


Room for the Proud! in ghastly state, 

The lords of hell his coming wait, 

And flinging wide the dreadful gato, 
That shuts to ope no more, 


“Lo here with us the seat,” they cry, 

“For him who mocked at poverty, 

And bade intruding conscience fly 
Far from his palace door!” 





FOR THE SAME, 


Tue feeble pulse, the gasping breath, 
‘The clenched teeth, the glazed eye, 
Are these thy sting, thou dreadfal death | 

O grave, are these thy victory 


The mourners by our parting Ded, 
‘The wife, the children, weeping nigh, 
The dismal pageant of the dead,— 
These, these are not thy victory! 


But, from the much-loved world to part, 
Our lust untamed, our spirit high, 

Al! nature struggling at the heart, 
Which, dying, feels it dare not die! 


To dream through life gaudy dream 
Of pride and pomp and luxury, 
Till wakened by the nearer gleam 
Of burning, boundless agony; 


To meet o’er soon our angry king, + 
‘Whose love we past unheeded by; 

Lo this, O Death, thy deadliest sting! 
O Grave, and this thy victory t 


O Searcher of the secret heart, 

Who deigned for sinful man to die! 
Restore us ere the spirit part, 

Nor give to hell the victory { 





SECOND SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY 


Fortu from the dark and stormy sky, 
Lord, to thine altar’s shade we fly; 
Forth from the world, its hope and fear 
Saviour, we seek thy shelter here; 
‘Weary and weak, thy grace we pray; 
Turn not, O Lord! thy guests away! 
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Long have we roamed in want and pain, 
Long have we sought thy rest in vain ; 
‘Wildered in doubt, in darkness lost, 
Long have our souls been tempest-toat ; 


If thus thy bounties gild the span 

Of ruined earth and sinful man, 

How glorious must the mansion be 

‘Where thy redeemed shall dwell with Thee! 


‘Low at thy feet our sins we lay; 
‘Turn not, O Lord! thy guests away! 





THIRD SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


THERE was joy in heaven! 
There was joy in heaven! 
‘When this goodly world to frame 
The Lord of might and mercy came: 
Shouts of joy were heard on high, 
And the stars sang from the sky— 

« Glory to God in heaven!” 


There was joy in heaven! 

‘There was joy in heaven! 
When the billows, heaving dark, 
Sank around the stranded ark, 





FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


Creator of the rolling flood! 
On whom thy people hope alone; 
Who cam’st, by water and by blood, 
For man’s offences to atone ; 


‘Who from the labours of the deep 

Didst set thy servant Peter free, 

« To feed on earth thy chosen sheep, 
And build an endless church to thee, 


Grant us, devoid of worldly care, 
And leaning on thy bounteous hand 
To seek thy help in humble prayer, 


And the rainbow’s watery span And on thy sacred rock to stand: 


Spake of mercy, hope to man, 


‘And peace with God in Heaven! And when, our livelong toi! to crown, 


Thy call shall set the spirit free, 
To cast with joy our burthen down, 


There was joy in heaven! 
And rise, O Lord! and follow thee! 


There was joy in heaven! 

‘When of love the midnight beam 

Dawned on the towers of Bethlehem ; 

And along the echoing hill 

Angels sang— On earth good will, 
And glory in the Heaven !” 





SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY, 


Wuen spring unlocks the flowers to paint the 
laughing soil ; 


Aa ‘ 
There is joy in heaven! When summer's balmy showers refresh the mow- 


There is joy in heaven! er's toil; 

H 
‘When the ‘sheep.that went astray When winter binds in frosty chains the fallow and 
Turns again to virtue’s way; the flood, 
‘When the soul, by grace subdued, In God the earth rejoiceth still, and owns his 
Sobs it prayer of gratitude, Maker good. 


‘Then is there joy in Heaven! 

The birds that wake the morning, and those that 
Jove the shade; 

The winds that sweep the mountain or lull the 
drowsy glade; 

The sun that from his amber bower rejoiceth on 





FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


I pratsep the earth, in beauty seen 


With garlands gay of varicus green; his way, 
I praised the sea, whose ample field The moon and stars, their Master's name in silent 
Shone glorious as a silver shield ; pomp display. 


And earth and ocean seemed to say, 


« Our beauties are but for a day !” Shall man, the lord of nature, expectant of the sky, 


Shall man, alone unthankful, his little praise deny ? 


I praised the sun, whose chariot rolled No, let the year forsake his course, the seasons 


On wheels of amber and of gold ; cease to be, - 
I praised the moon, whose softer eye ‘Thee, Master, must we always love, and, Saviour, 
honour thee. 


Gleamed sweetly through the summer sky! 
* And moon and sun in answer said, 


* Qur days of light are numbered!" The flowers of spring may wither, the hope of 


. summer fade, 
The autumn droop in winter, the birds forsake 
the shade; 


O God! O good beyond compare! 
If thus thy meaner works are fair! 





















HYMNS. 
The winds be lulled—the sun and moon forget; “ What ruffian hand hath stript thee bare? 
their old decree, ‘Whose fury laid thee low a 
But we in nature's latest hour, O Lord! will cling} — Sin for my footsteps twined her snare, 
to thee. And death has dealt the blow!” 
“Can art no medicine for thy wound, 
TENTIL SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. oa nature frenath supply i. . 
— + dey saw me bleeding on the groun 
Jervsacem, Jerusalem! enthroned once on high, And passed in silence by!” e ‘ 
‘Thou favoured home of God on earth, thou heaven / ; 
“below the sky! “But, sufferer! is no comfort near 
ny 
Now brought to bondage with thy sons, a curse Thy terrors to remove? 
and grief to see, —“ There is to whom my soul was dear, 
i ” 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem! our tears shall flow forthee,| But I have scorned his love. 
“What if his hand were nigh to save 
Oh! pe ne day of grace, and] Som endlens teatn thy days?” 
: e babes ‘i — The soul he ransomed from the rave 
OF him who called thee lovingly, thine own anoint. Should live but to his praise?” = 
ng, 
Then had the tribes of all the world gone up thy; “Rise then, O rise! his health embrace, 
pomp to see, With heavenly strength renewed; 
And glory dwelt within thy gates, and all thy sons} And such as is thy Saviour’s Brace, 
been free! Such be thy gratitude!” 
‘And who art thou that Mournest me?” replied : 
the ruin gray, FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRI 
“And fear’st not rather that thyself may prove a NITY. 


castaway? 

Tam a dried and abject branch, my place is given 
to thee; 

But wo to every barren graft of thy wild olive-tree! 


“Our day of grace is sunk in night, our time of, 
mercy spent, 

For heavy was my children’s crime, and strange 
their punishment ; 

Yet gaze not idly on our fall, but, 
be, 

Who spared not his chosen seed may send his 
wrath on thee! 


sinner, warned 


“Our day of grace is sunk in night, thy noon is 
in its prime; 

Oh}! turn and seek thy Saviour’s face in this ac- 
cepted time! 

So, Gentile, may Jerusalem a lesson prove to thee, 

And in the new Jerusalem thy home for ever be!” 





THIRTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRI- 
NITY. 


“Who yonder on the desert heath, 
Complains in feeble tone 7” 

—“ A pilgrim in the vale of death, 
Faint, bleeding, and alone !” 


“ How cam’st thou to.this dismal strand 
Of danger, grief, and shame?” 
“From blessed Sion’s holy land, 
By folly led, I came!” 











Lo! the lilies of the field, 

How their leaves instruction yield! 
Hark to nature’s lesson given 

By the blessed birds of Heaven! 
Every bush and tufted tree 
Warhles sweet philosophy ; 

“ Mortal, fly from doubt and Sorrow: 
God provideth for the morrow ! 


“Say, with richer crimson glows 
The kingly mantle than the rose? 
Say, have kings more wholesome fare 
That we, poor citizens of air? 

Barns nor hoarded grain have we, 
Yet we carol merrily. 

Mortal, fly from doubt and sorrow! 
God provideth for the morrow! 


“One there lives whose guardian eyo 
Guides our humble destiny ; 

One there lives who, Lard of all, 
Keeps our feathers lest they fall: 
Pass we blithely, then, the time, 
Fearless of the snare and lime, 

Free from doubt and faithless sorrow; 
God provideth for the morrow !” 





SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRI. 
NITY. 


Wake not, oh mother! sounds of jamentation ! 
‘Weep not, oh widow! weep not hopelessly t 

Strong is his arm, the bringer of salvation, 
Strong is the word of God to succour thee? 


P| 


HEBER’S POEMS, : 





Bear forth the cold corpse, slowly, slowly bear 
him: 
Hide his pale features with the sable pall: 
Chide not the sad one wildly weeping near him: 
‘Widowed and childless, she has lost her all + 


Why pause the mourners? Who forbids our 
weeping ? 
‘Who the dark pomp of sorrow has delayed ? 
“Set down the bier—he is not dead but sleeping! 
“Young man, arise!’—He spake, and was 
obeyed! 


Change, then, oh sad one! grief to exultation, 
Worship and fall before Messiah’s knee. 

Strong was his arm, the bringer of salvation, 
Strong was the word of God to succour thee! 





NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRI- 
NITY. 


On blest were the accents of early creation, 
‘When the word 0, Jehovah came down from 
above ; 
In the clods of the earth to infuse animation, 
And wake their cold atoms to life and to love! 


And mighty the tones which the firmament rended, 
‘When on wheels of the thunder, and wings of 
the wind, 
By lightning, and hail, and thick darkness at- 
tended, 
He uttered on Sinai his laws to mankind. 


And sweet was the voice of the First-born of 
heaven, 
‘Though poor his apparel, though earthly his 
oug : PP S| ly 
form, 
‘Who said to the mourner, “Thy sins are for- 
given!” 
“Be whole!” to the sick,—and “Be still!” to 
the storm. 


Oh, Judge of the world! when, arrayed in thy 


glory, 
Thy summons again shall be heard from on 
high 
While nature stands trembling and naked before 
thee, 


And waits on thy sentence to live or to die; 


‘When the heaven shall fly fast from the sound of 
thy thunder, 
And the sun, in thy lightnings, grow languid 
and pale, 
And the sea yield her dead, and the tomb cleave 
asunder, 
Jn the hour of thy terrors, let mercy prevail ! 
















TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER 
TRINITY. 


Tue sound of war! In earth and air 
The volleying thunders roll; 

Their fiery darts the fiends prepare, 

And dig the pit, and spread the snare, 

Against the Christian's soul 

The tyrant’s sword, the rack, the flame, 
The scorner’s serpent tone, 

Of bitter doubt, the barbed aim, 

All, all conspire his heart to tame: 

Force, fraud, and hellish fires assail 

‘The rivets of his heavenly mail, 
Amidst his foes alone. 


Gods of the world! ye warrior host 
Of darkness and of air, 
In vain is all your impious boast, 
In vain each missile lightning tost, 
In vain the tempter’s snare! 
Though fast and far your arrows fly, 
Though mortal uerve and bone 
Shrink in convulsive agony, 
The Christian can your rage defy ; 
Towers o'er his head salvation’s crest, 
Faith, like a buckter, guards his breast, 
Undaunted, though alone, 


’T is past! ‘tis o'er! in foul defeat 
The demon host are fled! 
Before the Saviour'’s mercy-seat, 
(His live-tlong work of faith complete,) 
Their conqueror bends his head, 
“ The spoils thyself hast gained, Lord! 
I lay before thy throne: 
Thou wert my rock, my shield, my sword; 
My trust wasin thy name and word: 
°T was in thy strength my heart was strong; 
‘Thy spirit went with mine along; . 
How was I then alone ?” 





TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER 
TRINITY. 


On God! my sins are manifold, against my life 
they cry, 

And all my guilty deeds foregone, up to thy tem- 
ple fly; 

‘Wilt thou release my trembling soul, that to de- 
spair is driven? 

“Forgive!” a blessed voice replied, “and thou 
shalt be forgiven!” 


My foemen, Lord! are fierce and fell, they spurn - 
me in their pride, 

They render evil for my good, my patience they 
deride ; z 


HYMNS. 
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. Arise, oh King! and be the proud to righteous 
“ruin driven! 
“Forgive” an awful answer came, “as thou 
would’st be forgiven !” 


Seven times, Oh Lord! I pardoned them, seven 
times they sinned again ; 

They practice still to work me wo, they triumph 
in my pain; 

But Ict them dread my vengeance now, to just re- 
sentment driven! 

“Forgive!” the voice of thunder spake, “ or never 
be forgiven!” 





TWENTY-THIRD SUNDAY AFTER 
TRINITY. 


From foes that would the land devour; 

From guilty pride, and lust of power; 

From wild sedition’s lawless hour; 
From yoke of slavery ; 

From blinded zeal by faction led; 

From giddy change by fancy bred ; 

From puisonous error's serpent head, 
Good Lord, preserve us free ! 


Defend, oh God! with guardian hand, 
The laws and ruler of our Jand, 
And grant ourchurch thy grace to stand 
In faith and unity! 
The spirit’s help of thee we crave, 
That thou whose blood was shed to save, 
May’st, at thy second coming, have 
A flock to welcome thee! 


— 


TWENTY-FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER 
TRINITY, 


To conquer and to save, the Son of God 
Came to his own in great humility, 

Who wont to ride on cherub wings abroad, 
And round him wrap the mantle of the sky. 
‘The mountains bent their necks to form his road ; 


‘The clouds dropt down their fatness from on high;! 0 


Bencath his feet the wild Waves softly flowed, 
And the winds kissed his garment tremblingly! 


The grave unbolted half his grisly door, 

(For darkness and the deep had heard his fame, 

Nor longer might their ancient rule endure;) 

The mightiest of mankind stood hushed and tame: 

And, trooping on strong wing, his angels came 

To work his will, and kingdom to secure : 

No strength he needed save his Father's name; 

Babes were his heralds, and his friends the poor! 
4e 

















FOR ST. JAMES’s DAY. 


TuowcH sorrows rise and dangers roll 

In waves of darkness o'er my soul, 
Though friends are false and love decays, 
And few and evil are my days, 

Though conscience, fiercest of my foes, 
Swells with remembered guilt my woes, 
Yet evn in nature’s utmost ill, 

I love thee, Lord! I love thee still! 


Though Sinai’s curse, in thunder dread, 
Peals o'er mine unprotected head, 

And memory points, with busy pain, 
To grace and mercy given in vain, 

Till nature, shrieking in the strife, 
Would fly to hell, to ’scape from life, 
Though every thought has power to kill, 
T love thee, Lord! I love thee still! 


Oh, by the pangs thyself hast borne, 

The roffian’s blow, the tyrant’s scorn ; 

By Sinai’s curse, whose dreadful doom 
Was buried in thy guiltless tomb: 

By these my pangs, whose healing smart 
Thy grace hath planted in my heart; 

I know, I feet thy bounteous will! 

Thou lovest me, Lord! thou lovest me still! 


—_ 
MICHAELMAS DAY. 
On, captain of God's host, whose dreadful might 


Led forth to war the armed Seraphim, 


And from the starry height, 
Subdued in burning fight, 


Cast down that ancient dragon, dark and grim! 


Thine angels, Christ! we Jaud in solemn lays, 


Our elder brethren of the crystal sky, 


Who, 'mid thy glory’s biaze, 
The ceascless anthem raise, 


And gird thy throne in faithful ministry! 


We celebrate their love, whose viewlesa wing 


Hath left for us so oft their mansion high 


‘The mercies of their king, 
To mortal saints to bring, 


r guard the couch of slunbering infancy, 


But thee, the frst and last, we glorify, 
Who, when thy world was sunk in death and sin, 
Not with thine hierarchy, 


The armies of the sky, 


But didst with thine own arm the battle win, 


Alone didst pass the dark and dismal shore 
lone didst tread the wine-press, and alone, 
All glorious in thy gore, 

Didst light and life restore, 

To us who lay in darkness and undone! 
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Therefore, with angels and archangels, we 
To thy dear love our thankful chorus raise, 
And tune our songs to thee 
Who art, and ought to be, 
And, endless as thy mercies, sound thy praise ! 





IN TIMES OF DISTRESS AND 


DANGER. 

On God, that madest earth and sky, the darkness 
and the day, 

Give ear to this thy family, and help us when we 
pray! 

For wide the waves of bitterness around our ves- 
sel roar, 

And heavy grows the pilot’s heart to view the 
rocky shore ! 


The cross our master bore for us, for him we fain 
would bear, 

But mortal strength to weakness turns, and cour- 
age to despair! 

Then mercy on our failings, Lord! our sinking 
faith renew! 

And when thy sorrows visit us, oh send thy pa- 
tience too! 





INTENDED TO BE SUNG 
ON OCCASION OF His PREACHING A SERMON FOR 
THE CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY, IN 
APRIL, 1820, 


From Greenland’s icy mountains, 
From India’s coral strand, 
Where Afric's sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sand ; 
From many an ancient river, 
From many a palmy plain, 
They call us to deliver 
Their land from error’s chain! 


What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o'er Ceylon’s isle, 
Though every prospect pleases, 
And only man is vile: 
In vain with lavish kindness 
The gifts of God are strown, 
The heathen, in his blindness, 
Bows down to wood and stone! 


Can we, whose souls are lighted 

With wisdom from on high, 
Can we to men benighted 

The lamp of life deny ? 
Salvation ! oh salvation ! 

The joyful sound proclaim, 
Till each remotest nation 

Has learned Messiah’s name! 


Walt, watt, ye winds, his story, 
And you, ye waters, roll, 
Till, like a sea of glory, 
It spreads from pole to pole; 
Till o'er our ransomed nature, 
‘The lamb for sinners slain, 
Redeemer, King, Creator, 
In bliss returns to reign ! 





AN INTROIT 
TO BE SUNG BETWEEN THE UITANY AND COMMD 
NION SERVICE, 


Ox most merciful! 

Oh most bountiful! 

God the Father Almighty! 

By the Redeemer’s 

Sweet intercession 

Hear us, help us when we cry! 





BEFORE THE SACRAMENT. 


Brean of the world, in mercy broken ! 
Wine of the soul in mercy shed! 

By whom the words of life were spoken, 
And in whose death our sins are dead! 


Look on the heart by sorrow broken, 
Look on the tears by sinners shed, 
And be thy feast to us the token 
That by thy grace our souls are fed! 





AT A FUNERAL. 


Beneatu our feet and o’er our head 
Is equal warning given; 

Beneath us lie the countless dead, 
Above us is the heaven! 


Their names are graven on the stone, 
‘Their bones are in the clay; 

And ere another day is done, 
Ourselves may be as they. 


Death rides on every passing breeze, 
He lurks in every flower ; 

Each season has its own disease, 
Its peril every hour! 


Our eyes have scen the rosy light 
Of youth's soft cheek decay, 

And Fate descend in sudden night 
On manhood’s middle day. 


Our eyes have seen the steps of age 
Halt feebly towards the tomb, 

And yet shall earth our hearts engage, 
And dreams of days to come? 


HYMNS. 
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4 7 Tum, mortal, turn! thy danger know; 
, Where’er thy foot can tread 
The earth rings hollow from below, 
And wars thee of her dead! 


Turn, Christian, turn! thy soul apply 
To truths divinely given ; 

The bones that underneath thee lie 
Shall live for hell or heaven! 





STANZAS 
ON THE DEATH OF 4 FRIEND, 


Tnov art gone to the grave! but we will not de- 
plore thee, 

Though sorrows and darkness encompass the 
tomb: 

Thy Saviour has passed through its portal before 
thee, 

And the lamp of his love is thy guide through the 
gloom! 


Thou art gone to the grave! we no longer behold 
thee, 

Nor tread the tough paths of the world by thy side; 

But the wide arms of Mercy are spread to enfold 
thee 

And sinnera may die, for the sinuess has died! 


Thou art gone to the rave! and, its mansion for- 
saking, 

Perchance thy weak spirit in fear lingered long; 

But the mild rays of paradise beamed on thy 
waking, 

And the sound which thou heardst was the scra- 
phim’s song! 


Thou art gone to the Stave! but we will not de- 
plore thee, 

Whose God was thy ransom, thy guardian and 
guide; 

He gave thee, he took thee, and he will restore 
thee, 

And death has no sting, for the Saviour has died !* 















ON RECOVERY FROM SICKNESs, 
° 


Ou, Saviour of the faithful dead, 
With whom thy servants dwell, 
Though cold and green the turf is spread 
Above their narrow cell, — 


No more we cling to mortal clay, 
We doubt and fear no more, 

Nor shrink to tread the darksome way 
Which thou hast trod before! 


*T'was hard from those I loved to go, 
Who knelt around my bed, 

Whose tears bedewed my burning brow, 
Whose arms upheld my head! 


As fading from my dizzy view, 
J sought their forms in vain, 

The bitterness of death | knew, 
And groaned to live again, 


’T was dreadful when th’ accuser’s power 
Assailed my sinking heart, 
Recounting every wasted hour, 
And each unworthy part: 


But, Jesus! in that mortal fray, 
Thy blessed comfort stole, 
Like sunshine in a stormy day, 
Across my darkened soul! 


When soon or late this feeble breath 
No more to thee shall pray, 

Support me through the vale of death, 
And in the darksome way! 


‘When clothed in fleshly weeds again 
1 wait thy dread decree, 

Judge of the world! bethink thee then 
That thou hast died for me. 










Thou art gone to the graye ! and whole nations bemoan thee, 
Who caught from thy lips the glad lidings of peace: 

Yet grateful, they still in their hears shall enthrone thee, 
And ne’er shall thy name from their memories cease, 


‘Thou art gone to the stave! but thy work shall not 
That work which the Spirit of wisdom hath blest ; 
‘His strength shall sustain it, his comforts shall cherish, 

‘And make it to proeper, though thou art at rest, 
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Translations of Pindar. 





THE FIRST OLYMPIC ODE, 


TO HIERO OF SYRACUSE, VICTOR IN THE HORSE 
RACE, 


Caw earth, or fire, or liquid air, 
With water's sacred stream compare? 
Can aught that wealthy tyrants hold 
Surpass the lordly blaze of gold 7 
Or lives there one, whose restless eye 
‘Would seek along the empty sky, 
Beneath the sun's meridian ray, 
A warmer star, a purer day ?7— 
O thou, my soul, whose choral song, 
‘Would tell of contests sharp and strong, 
Extol not other lists above 
The circus of Olympian Jove ; 
Whence borne on many a tuneful tongue, 
So Saturn’s seed the anthem sung, 
‘With harp, and flute, and trumpet’s call, 
Hath sped to Hiero’s festival.— 


Over sheep-lad Sicily 

‘Who the righteous sceptre beareth, 
Every flower of virtue’s tree 

‘Wove in various wreath he weareth.— 
But the bud of poesy 

Is the fairest flower of all; 

Which the bards, in social glee, 

Strew round Hiero’s wealthy hall.— 
The harp on yonder pin suspended, 

Seize it, boy, for Pisa’s sake ; 

And that good steed’s, whose thought will wake 
A joy with anxious fondness blended :— 
No sounding lash his sleek side renied ;— 

By Alpheus’ brink, with feet of flame, 
Selfdriven, to the goal he tended : 

And earned the olive wreath of fame 

For that dear lord, whose righteous name 
‘The sons of Syracusa tell :— 

‘Who loves the generous courser well: 
Beloved himself by all who dwell 

In Pelop’s Lydian colony. — 

—Of earth-embracing Neptune, be 
The darling, when, in days of yore, 
All lovely from the caktron red 

By Clotho’s spell delivered, 

The youth an ivory shoulder bore.-— 


—Well!—these are tales of mystery !— 
And many a darkly-woven lie 

‘With men will easy credence gain; 

While truth, calm truth, may speak in vain; 
For eloquence, whose honeyed sway 

Our frailer mortal wits obey, 


\Can honour give to actions ill, 

And faith to deeds incredible ;— 
And bitter blame, and praises high, 
Fall truest from posterity. 


But, if we dare the deeds rehearse 
Of those that aye endure, 
’T were meet that in such dangerous verse 
Our every word were pure.— 
Then, son of Tantalus, receive 
A plain unvarnished lay!— 
My song shall elder fables leave, 
And of thy parent say, 
That, when in heaven a favoured guest, 
He called the gods in turns to feast 
On Sipylus, his mountain home :— 
The sovereign of the ocean foam, 
—Can mortal from such favour prove? 
Rapt thee on golden car above 
To highest house of mighty Jove ; 
To which, in after day, 
Came golden-baired Ganymede, 
As bard in ancient story read, 
‘The dark-winged eagle’s prey. 


And when no earthly tongue could tell 

The fate of thee, invisible ;— 

Nor friends, who sought thee wide in vain, 

To soothe thy weeping mother’s pain, 

Could bring the wanderer home ayain; 
Some envious neighbour's spleen, 

In distant hints, and darkly, said, 

That in the caldron hissing red, 

And on the god’s great table spread, 
Thy mangled limbs were seen.— 

But who shall tax, I dare not, I, 

The blessed gods with gluttony ?— 

Full oft the sland’rous tongue has felt 

By their high wrath the thunder dealt;— 

And sure, if ever mortal head 

Heaven’s holy watchers honoured, 
That head was Lydia’s lord.— 

Yet, could not mortal heart digest 

The wonders of that heavenly feast ; 

Elate with pride, a thought unblest 
Above his nature soared.— 

And now, condemned to endless dread — 

(Such is the righteous doom of fate,) 

He eyes, above his guilty head, 

The shademe rocks’ impending weight:— 

‘The fourtrWith that tormented three(1) 

In horrible society !— 





-* For that, in frantic theft, 


And to his mortal 


Alone, by ocean’s hoary flood, 
And raised to him 
‘The hoarse earth-sh 


Nor called in vain, 


He came, whom th 
“Oh thoa, if that i 


A lover's prayer in pity hear, 
Repel the tyrant’s brazen spear 


And 
May help a lover at his need; 
Condemned b 
UValess I win 
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Beheld a stock of warriors spring, 
The nectar cup he reft, Six valiant sons, as legends sing. — 
peers in feasting poured And now, with fame and virtue crowned, 
For whom a sin it were ‘Where Alpheus’ stream in wat’ry ring, 
‘With mortal life to share Encircles half his turfy mound, : 
The mystic dainties of th’ immortal board: He sleeps beneath the piled ground ;(3) 
And who by policy Near that blest Spot where strangers move 
Can hope to ‘scape the eye In many a long procession round 
Of him who sits above by men and gods adored? The altar of protecting Jove — 
Yet chief, in yonder lists of fame, 
For such offence, a doom severe, Survives the noble Pelop’s name; 
Sent down the sun to sojourn here Where strength of hands and nimble feet 
Among the fleeting race of man;— In stern and dubious contest meet; 
Who, when the curly down began And high renown and honeyed praise, 
To clothe his cheek in darker shade, And following length of honourca days, 
To car-borne Pisa’s royal maid(2) To victor's Weary toil repays, — 
A lover’s tender service paid,— 
But, in the darkness first he stood But what are past or future joys? 
The present is our own! 
the suppliant ery, And he is wise who beat employs 
aking deity,— The passing hour alone.— 
To crown with knightly wreath the king, 
through cloud and storm (A grateful task,) be mine; 
Half-seen, a huge and shadowy form, And on the smooth olian string 
The god of waters came,— To praise his ancient linet 
us the youth addressed — For ne’er shall wandering minstrel find 
immortal breast A chief so just,—a friend so kind; 
Have felt a lover's flame, With every grace of fortune blest ; 
The mightiest, wisest, bravest, best !— 
That guards my lovely dame!—j He ve pehoudeth ae thy deeds,(4) 
‘ ave thee in charge, tng Eliero!—so again 
Fen teat Whose rolling speed The bard may sing thy horny-hoofed cteols 
‘sin’ In frequent triumph o’er the Olympian plain ; 
i Hioalaneyes Ae Nor shall the Bard awake a lowly strain, 
Jn Elis’ field of fame !— His wild notes flinging o'er the Cronian steep 
Whose Teady muse, and not invoked in vain, 
For such high mark her strongest shaft shall keep. 


For youthful knights thirteen 
By him have slaughtered been, 
His daughter vexing with perverse delay, — 
Such to a coward’s eye 
Wercevil augury;— 
Nor durst a coward’s heart the strife essay! 
Yet, since alike to all 
The doom of death imust fall, 
Ah! wherefore, sitting in unseemly shade, 
Wear out a nameless life, 
Remote from: noble strife, 
And all the sweet applause to valour paid 2 
Yes!—I will dare the course! but, thou, 
Immortal friend, my prayer allow!" 


Thus, not in vain, his grief he tola— 
The ruler of the wat'ry space 
Bestowed a wondrous car of gold, 
And tireless steeds of winged pace— 
So, victor in the deathful race, 
. , He tamed the strength of Pisa’s king, 
And, from his bride of beauteous face, 









Each hath his Proper eminence ! 

To kings indulgent, Providence 

(No farther search the will of Heaven) 

The glories of the earth hath given, — 

Still may’st thou reign! enough for me 
To dwell with heroes like to thee, 

Myself the chief of Grecian minstrelsy,— 


—=— 
I. 


TO THERON oF AGRAGAS, VICTOR 
IN THE CHARIOT RACE, 


O sone! whose voice the harp obeys, 
Accordant aye with answering string; 
what hero wilt thou Praise, 
of godlike prowess sing 
Lo, Jove himself is Pisa’s king; 

And Jove’s strong son the first to raise 
The barriers of th’ Olympic ring — 
And now, victorious on the wing 
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Of sounding wheels, our bards proclaim 
‘The stranger Theron’s honoured name, 
‘The flower of no ignoble race,(5) 
And prop of ancient Agragas !— 

His patient sires, for many a year, 
‘Where that blue river roils its flood, 
Mid fruitless war and civil blood 

Essayed their sacred home to réar,— 
Till time assigned, in fatal hour, 

Their native virtues, wealth and power; 
And made them from their low degree, 
The eye of warlike Sivily. 


And, may that power of ancient birth, 
From Saturn sprung, and parent Earth, 
Of tall Olympus’ lord, 
‘Who sees with still benignant eye 
‘The games’ long splendour sweeping by 
His Alpheus’ holy ford :— 
Appeased with anthems chanted high, 
To Theron’s late posterity 
A happier doom accord !— 
Or good or ill, the past is gone, 
Nor time himself, the parent one, 
Can make the former deeds undone 
But who would these recall,— 
‘When happier days would fain efface 
The memory of each pust disgrace, 
And, from the gods, on ‘t'herun’s race 
Unbounded blessings tah 3— 


Example meet for such a song, 
The sister queens of Laius’ blood ; 
Who sorrow’s edge endured long, 
Made keener by remembered good !— 
Yet now, she breathes the air of Heaven 
(On earth by smouldering thunder riven.) 
Long-haired Semele :— 
To Pallas dear is she ;—~ 
Dear tothe sire of gods, and dear 
‘To him, her son, in dreadfal glee 
‘Who shakes the ivy-wreathed spear.— 


And thus, they tell that deep below 
‘The sounding ocean's ebb and flow, 
Amid the daughters of the sea, 

A sister nymph must Ino be, 

And dwell in bliss eternally :— 
But, ignorant and blind, 

‘We little know the coming hour; 

Or if the latter day shall lower; 

Or if to nature’s kindly power 
Our life in peace resigned, 

Shall sink like fall of summer eve, 

And on the face of darkness leave 
A ruddy smite behind.— 

For grief and joy with fitful gale 

Our crazy bark by turns assail, 
And, whence our blessings flow, 


“ 
‘That same tremendous Providence 
Will oft a varying doom dispense, 

And lay the mighty low.— 


‘To Theban Laius that befell, 

‘Whose son, with murder dyed, 
Fulfilled the former oracle, 

Unconscious parricide!— 
Unconscious !—yet avenging hell 
Pursued th’ offender’s stealthy pace, 

And heavy, sure, and hard it fell, 

The curse of blood, on all his race !— 
Spared from their kindred strife, 
The young Thersander’s life, 

Stern Polynives’ heir, was left alone : 

In every martial game, 

And in the field of fame, 

For early force and matchless prowess known :— 
Was left, the pride and prop to be 
OF good Adrastus’ pedigree. 

And hence, through loins of ancient kings, 

‘The warrior blood of Theron springs ; 

Exalted name! to whom belong 

‘The minstrel’s harp, the poet's song, 

In fair Olympia crowned ; 

And where, mid Pythia’s olives blue, 

An equal lot his brother drew : 

And where his twice-twain coursers flew 

The isthmus twelve times round.— 
Such honour, earned by toil and care, 
May best his ancient wrongs repair, 

And wealth, unstained by pride, 

May laugh at fortune’s fickle power, 

And blameless in the tempting hour 

Of syren ease abide :— 

Led by that star of heavenly ray, 

Which best may keep our darkling way 

O’er life’s unsteady tide !~ 


For, whoo holds in righteousness the throne, 
He in his heart hath known 
How the foul spirits of the guilty dead, 
In chambers dark and dread, 
Of nether earth abide, and penal flame 
Where he, whom none may name,(6) 
Lays bare the soul by stern necessity ; 
Seated in judgment high; 
The minister of God whose arm is there, 
Tn heaven alike and hell, almighty every where! 


But, ever bright, by day, by night, 
Exulting in excess of light; 
From labour free and long distress, 
The good enjoy their happiness.— 
No more the stubborn soil they cleave, 
Nor stem for scanty food the wave ; 
But with the venerable gods they dwell :-— 
No tear bedims their thankful eye, 
Nor mars their long tranquillity; 
‘While those accursed howl in pangs unspeakable 
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—” But, but who the thrice-renewed probation 

Of either world may weil endure; 

And keep with righteous destination 

The soul from all transgression pure; 

To such and such alone is given, 

To walk the rainbow paths of heaven, 

To that tall city of almighty time, 

‘Where Ocean's balmy breezes play, 

And, flashing to the western day, 

‘The gorgeous blossoms of such bleased clime, 
Now in the happy isles are seen 
Sparkling through the roves of green; 
And now, all glorious to behold, 

‘Tinge the wave with floating gold — 


Hence are their garlands woven—hence their 


hands 


Filled with triumphal boughs;—the righteous 


doom 
Of Rhadamanthus, whom, o'er these his lands, 
A blameless judge in every time to come, 


Chronos, old Chronos, sire of gods hath placed ; 


Who with his consort dear, 
Dread Rhea, reigneth here, 


On cloudy throne with deathless honour graced. 


And still, they say, in high communion, 
Peleus and Cadmus here abide ; 

And, with the blest in blessed union, 
(Nor Jove has Thetis’ prayer denied.)(7) 
The daughter of the ancient sea 

“Tath brought her warrior boy to be; 
Him whose stern avenging blow 

Laid the prop of lium low, 

Hector, trained to slaughter, fell, 

By all but him invincible ic 

And sea-born Cycnus tamed; and slew 
Aurora's knight of Ethiop hue— 


Beneath my rattling belt I wear 

A sheaf of arrows keen and clear, 

Of vocal shafts, that wildly fly, 

Nor ken the base their import high, 

Yet to the wise they breathe no vulgar melody. 

Yes, he is wise whom nature’s dower 
Hath raised above the crowd.— 

But, trained in study's formal hour, 

There are who hate the minstrel’s power,(3) 

As daws who mark the eagle tower, 
And croak in envy loud !— 

So let them rail! but thou, my heart! 

Rest on the bow thy levelled dart; 
Nor seek a worthier aim 

For arrow sent on friendship's wing, 

Than him the Agragantine king 
Who best thy song may clain — 

For, by eternal truth I swear, 

His parent town shall scantly bear 

. A soul to every friend so dear, 

A breast so void of blame ; 











Though twenty lustres rolling round 

With rising youth her nation crowned, 

In heart, in hand, should none be found 
Like Theron’s honoured name.— 

Yes! we have heard the factious lie !—~ 

But let the babbling vulgar try 

To blot his worth with tyranny.— 
Seek thou the ocean strand !— 

And when thy soul would fain record 

‘The bounteous deeds of yonder Jord, 
Go—reckon up the sand! 


—_ 


Ill. 
TO THE SAME. 


May my solemn strain ascending 
Please the long-haired Helen well, 
And those brave twins of Leda’s shell 
The stranger's holy cause defending ! 
With whose high name the chorus blending 
To ancient Agragas shall tise, 

And Theron for the chariot prize 
Again, and not in vain, contending — 
The muse, in numbers bold and high, 
Hath taught my Dorian note to fly, 
Worthy of silent awe, a strange sweet harmony, 
Yes !—as I fix mine eager view 

On yonder wreath of paly blue, 

That olive wreath, whose shady round 
Amid the courser’s mane is bounded ; 
I feel again the sacred glow 

That bids my strain of rapture flow, 
With shrilly breath of Spartan flute, 
The many-voiced harp to suit; 

And wildly fing my numbers eweet, 
Again mine ancient friend to greet — 
Nor, Pisa, thee I leave unstrung ; 

To men the parent of renown, 

Amid whose shady tinglets strung, 
Etolia binds her olive crown ; 

Whose sapling root from Scythia down 
And Ister’s fount Alcides bare,9) 

To deck his parent's hallowed town; 
With placid brow and suppliant prayer 
Soothing the favoured northern seed, 
Whose horny-hoofed victims bleed 

To Pharbus of the flowing hair. 


A boon from these the hero prayed: 
One graft of that delightful tree; 

To Jove’s high hill a welcome shade, 
To men a blessed fruit to be, 

And crown of future victory.— 

For that fair moon, whose stender light 
With inefficient horn had shone, 
‘When late on Pisa’s airy height 

He reared to Jove the altar stone ; 
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Now. through the dappled air, alone, 
In perfect ring of glory bright, 

Guided her golden-wheeled throne; 
The broad and burning eye of night— 
And now the days were told aright, 
When Alpheus, from his sandy source, 
Should judge the champion’s eager might, 
And mark of wheels the rolling force— 
Nor yet a tree to cheer the sight 

‘The Cronian vale of Pelops bore ;— 
Obnoxious to the noonday weight 

Of summer suns, a naked shore — 


But she who sways the silent sky, 
Latona’s own equestrian maid, 

Beheld how far Alcides strayed, 

Bound on adventure strange and high: 
Forth from the glens of Arcady 

To Istrian rocks in ice arrayed 

He urged th’ interminable race, 

(Such penance had Eurystheus laid,) 
The golden-horned hind to chase, 
Which, grateful for Diana’s aid, 

By her redeemed from foul embrace, 

Old Atlas’ daughter hallowed.—(10) 
‘Thus, following where the quarry fled, 
Beyond the biting North he past, 

Beyond the regions of the blast, 

And, all unknown to traveller’s tread, 

He saw the blessed land at last. — 

He stopt, he gazed with new delight, 
‘When that strange verdure met his sight; 
And soft desire enflamed his soul 
(Where twelve-times round the chariots roll,) 
To plant with such the Pisan goal. 


But now, unseen to mortal eyes, 

He comes to Theron’s sacrifice ; 

And with him brings to banquet there 
High-bosomed Leda’s knightly pair— 
Himself to high Olympus bound, 

To these a latest charge he gave, 

A solemn annual feast to found, 

And of contending heroes round 

Tro deck the strong, the swift, the brave— 
Nor doubt I that on Theron’s head, 

And on the good Emmenides, 

The sons of Jove their blessings shed ; 
Whom still, with bounteous tables spread, 
That holy tribe delight to please ; 
Observing with religious dread 

The hospitable god’s decrees — 


But, wide as water passeth earthy clay, 

Or sun-bright gold transcendeth baser ore; 
‘Wide as from Greece to that remotest shore 
‘Whose rock-built pillars own Alcides’ sway; 
‘Thy fame hath past thine equals!—To explore 
‘The further ocean all in vain essay, 

Or fools or wise ;—here from thy perilous way 
Cast anchor here, my bark! I dare no more !— 


Iv. 
TO PSAUMIS OF CAMARINA, 


On, urging on the tireless speed 

Of Thunder's elemental steed, 

Lord of the world, Almighty Jove! 
Since these thine hours have me forth 
‘The witness of thy champions’ worth, 
And prophet of thine olive grove ;— 
And since the good thy poet hear, 
And hold his tuneful message dear ;— 
Saturnian Lord of Etna hill !— 
‘Whose storm-cemented rocks encage 
The hundred-headed rebel’s rage ; 
Accept with favourable will 

The Muses’ gift of harmony; 

The dance, the song, whose numbers high 
Forbid the hero’s dame to die, 

A crown of life abiding still! — 


Hark! round the car of victory, 
Where noble Psaumis sits on high, 
The cheering notes resound ; 
‘Who vows to swell with added fame 
His Cammarina’s ancient name ; 
With Pisan olive crowned.— 
And thou, oh father, hear his prayer! 
For much I praise the knightly care 
That trains the warrior steed :— 
Nor less the hopitable hall 
‘Whose open doors the stranger call ;— 
Yet, praise 1 Peaumis most of all 
For wise and peaceful rede, 
And patriot love of liberty — 
—What 1—~do we wave the glozing lie? 
Then whoso list my truth to try, 
The proof be in the deed |— 


To Lemnos’s laughing dames of yore, 

Such was the proof Ernicus bore,(11) 
‘When, matchless in his speed, 

All brazen-armed the racer hoar, 

‘Victorious on the applauding shore, 
Sprang to the proffered meed ;— 

Bowed to the queen his wreathed head ;—- 

“ Thou seest my limbs are light,” he said ; 
“ And, lady, may’st thou know, 

That every joint is firmly strung, 

And hand and heart alike are young; 

‘Though treacherous time my locks among 
Have strewed a summer snow!” 





Vv. 
TO THE SAME. 
Accept of these Olympian games the crown, 
Daughter of Ocean, rushy Camarine!— 
The flower of knightly worth aud high renown, 
Which car-borne Psaumis on thy parent shring 
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—CBsaumis, the patriot, whom thy peopled town 


Its second author owns,) with rite divine 

Suspends !—His praise the twice six altars tell 

Of the great gods whom he hath feasted well 

With blood of butls; the praise of victory, 

‘Where cars and mules and steeils contest the prize ; 

And that green garland of renown to thee 

He hallows, virgin daughter of the sea! 

And to his sire and household deities — 

‘Theb too, returning home from Pelops’ land, 

Thee, guardian Pallas, and thy holy wood, 

He hails with song; and cool Oanus' flood ; 

And of his native poot the rushy strand; 

And thy broad bed, refreshing Hipparis, 

Whose silent waves the peopled city kiss; 

That city which hath blest his bounteous hand, 
Rearing her goodly bowers on high—(12) 
That now, redeemed from late disgrace, 

The wealthy mother of a countless race, 

She lifts her front in shining majesty.— 


*Tis ever thus! by toil, and pain, 
And cumbrous cost, we strive to gain 
Some sceming prize whose issues lie 
In darkness and futurity. 
And yet, if conquest crown our aim, 
‘Then, foremost in the rolls of fame, 
Even from the envious herd a forced applause we 
claim, 
O cloud-enthroned, protecting Jove, 
Who sitt’st the Cronian cliffs above, 
And Alpheus ample wave, 
And that dark gloom hast deigned to love 
Of Ida’s holy cave! 
On softest Lydian notes to thee 
T tune the choral prayer, 
That this thy town, the brave, the free, 
‘The strong in virtuous energy, 
May fecl thine endless caro. 


And, victor thou, whose matchless might 
‘The Pisan wreath hath bound ; 
Still, Psaumis, be thy chief delight 
In generous coursers found.— 
Calm be thy latter age, and late 
And gently fall the stroke of fate, 
Thy children standing round !_— 
And know, when favouring gods have given 
A green old age, a temper even, 
And wealth and fame in store, 
The task were vain to scale the heaven - 
—Have those immortals more} 





VI. 
TO AGESIAS OF SYRACUSE. 
Wuo seeks a goodly bower to Taise, 
Conspicuous to the stranger's eye, 


With gold the lintel overlays, 
And clothes the porch in ivory. — 
5 




















So bright, so bold, so wonderful, 
The choicest themes of verse I cull, 
To each high song a frontal high! 
But, lives there one whose brows around 
The green Olympian wreath is bound ; 
Prophet and priest in those abodes 
‘Where Pisans laud the sire of gods; 
And Syracusa’s denizen 2— 

Who, ’mid the sons of mortal men, 
While envy’s self before his name 

Abates her rage, may fitlier claim 
Whate'er a bard may yield of fame? 


For sure to no forbidden strife, 
In hallowed Pisa’s field of praise, 
He came, the priest of blameless life !— 
Nor who in peace hath past his days, 
Marring with canker sloth his might, 
May hope a name in standing fight 
Nor in the hollow ship to raise !— 
By toil, illustrious toil alone, 
Of elder times the heroes shone; 
And, bought by like emprize, to thee, 
Oh warrior priest, like honour be!— 
Such praise as good Adrastus bore 
To him, the prophet chief{13) of yore, 
‘When, snatched from Thebes’ accursed fight, 
With steed and car and armour bright, 
Down, down he sank to earthly night. 


When the fight was ended, 
And the sevenfold pyres 
All their funeral fires 

In one sad lustre blended, 


The leader of the host 

Murmured mournfully, 

“T lament for the eye 

Of all mine army lost!— 

To gods and mortals dear, 

Either art he knew; 

Augur tried and true, 

And strong to wield the spear!" 

And by the powers divine, 

Such praise is justly thine, 

Oh Syracusian peer, 
For of a gentle blood thy race is sprung, 
As she shall truly tell, the muse of honeyed tongue, 


Then yoke the mules of winged pace, 
And, Phintis, climb the car with me (14) 
For well they know the path to trace 
Of yonder victor's pedigree !— 
Unbar the gates of song, unbar!— 
For we to day must journey far, 
To Sparta, and to Pitane,— 


She, mournful nymph, and nursing long 
Her silent pain and virgin wrong, 
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‘To Neptune's rape a daughter fair, 
Evadne of the glossy hair, 

(Dark as the violet’s darkest shade,) 

In solitary sorrow bare. 

Then to her nurse the infant maid 

She weeping gave, and bade convey 

To high Phersana’s hall away: 

Where woman-grown, and doomed to prove 
In turn a god's disastrous love, 

Her charms allured the lord of day. 





Nor long the months, ere, fierce in pride, 
The painful tokens of disgrace 
Her foster-tather sternly eyed, 
Fruit of the furtive god's embrace.— 
He spake not, but, with soul on flame, 
He sought t” unknown offender's name, 
AtWhebus’ Pythian dwelling place.— 


But she, beneath the greenwood spray, 
Her zone of purple silk untied ; 
And flung the silver clasp away 
‘That cudely pressed her heaving side ;(15) 
While, in the solitary wood, 
Lucina’s self to aid ler stood, 
And fate a secret force supplied — 


But, who the mother’s pang can tell 

As sad and slowly she withdrew, 

And bade her babe a long farewell, 

Laid on a bed of violets blue? 
‘When ministers of Heaven's decree, 
(Dire nurses they and strange to see,) 

‘Two sealy snakes of azure hue 

+ Watched o’er his helpless infancy, 
And, rifled from the mountain bee, 


Bare ontheir forky tongues a harniless honey dew.— 


Swift roll the wheels! from Delphos home 

Arcadia’s car-borne chief ts come; 
But, ah, bow changed his eye !— 

Jiis wrath is sunk, and past his pride, 

“Where is Evadne’s babe,” he cried, 
“Child of the deity? 

“O'T was thus the augur god replied, 

“Nor strove his noble seed to hide; 

“And to his favoured boy, beside, 
“The gitt of prophecy, 

“ And power beyond the sons of men 

“The secret things of fate to ken, 
“Fis blessing will supply.”— 


But, vainly, from his liegemen round, 
He sought the noble child; 

‘Who, naked on the grassy ground, 
And nartured in the wild, 

‘Was moistened with the sparkling dew 
Beneath his hawthorn bower; 

Where morn her wat’ry radiance threw, 

Now golden bright, now deeply blue, 
Upon the violet lower.— 












From that dark bed of breathing bloom 
His mother gave his name; 

And Iamus, through years to come, 
Will live in lasting fame; 

Who, when the blossom of his days, 
Had ripened on the tree, - 

From forth the brink where Alpheus strays, 

Invoked the god whose sceptre sways 
The hoarse resounding sea; 

And, whom the Delian isle obeys, 
The archer deity. — 

Alone aniid the nightly shade, 

Beneath the naked heaven he prayed, 

And sire and grandsire called to aid 

When fo, a voice that loud and dread 
Burst from the horizon free ; 

“THither!” it spake, “to Pisa’s shore! 

“My voice, ob son, shall go before, 
“Beloved, follow me !’— 


So, in the visions of his sire, he went 
Where Cronium’s scarred and barren brow 
Was red with niorning’s earliest glow 

Though darkness wrapt the nether element, —-' 
There, in a Jone and cragzy dell, 

A double spirit on him fell, 

Tl’ unlying voice of birds to teil, 

And, (when Alcmena’s son should found 
The holy games in Elis crowned,) 

By Jove's high altar evermore to dwell, 
Prophet and priest !—From him descend 
The fathers of our valiant friend, 

Wealthy alike and just and wise, 

Who trod the plain and open way; 

Ant who is he that dare despise 

With galling taunt the Cronian prize, 

Or their illustrious toil gainsay, 

Whose chariots whirling twelve times rout, 
With burning wheels the Oly:npian grounc 
Have gilt their brow with qlory’s ray? 

For, not the steams of sacrifice 

From cool Cyllene’s height of snow,(16) 

Nor vainly from thy kindred rise 

The heaven-appeasing litanies 

To Hermes, who to men below, 

Or gives the garland or denies :— 

By whose high aid, Agesias, know, 

And his, the thunderer of the skies, 

The olive wreath hath bound thy brow!— 


Arcadian! Yes, a warmer zeal 

Shall whet my tongue thy praise to tell! 
I feel the sympathetic flame 

Of kindred love ;—a Theban I, 

Whose parent nymph from Arcady 
(Metope’s daugiiter, Thebe) caine— 
Dear fountain goddess, warrior maid, 


By whose pure rills my youth hath played; 
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hin how assembled Greece among, 


To car-borne chiefs and warriors strong, 
Have wove the many-coloured song.— 


‘Then, minstrel! bid thy chorus rise 
To Juno, queen of deities,(17) 
Parthenian lady of the skies! 
For, live there yet who dare defame 
With sordid mirth our country’s name; 
Wiio tax with scorn our ancient line, 
And call the brave Boeotians swine;-— 
Yet, #neas, sure thy numbers high 
May charm their brutish enmity ; 
Der herald of the holy muse, 
And tweming with Parnassian dews, 
Cup of untasted harmony t— 
That strain once more !~The chorus raise 
To Syracusa’s wealtny praise, 
And his the lord whose happy reign 
Controls Trincria's ample plain, 
Hicro, the just, the wise, 
Whose steamy offerings rise 
To Jove, to Ceres, and that darling maid, 
Whom, rapt in chariot bright, 
And horses silver-white, 
Down to his dusky bower the lord of hell conveyed! 





Oft hath he heard the muses’ string resound 

His honoured name; and may his latter days, 

With wealth and worth, and minstrel garlands 
crowned, 

Mark with no envious ear a subject Praise,(18) 

- Who now from fair Areadia’s forest wide 

To Syracusa, homeward, from his home 

Returns, a common care, a common pride,— 

(And, whoso darkling braves the ocean foam, 

May safeliest moored with twofold anchor ride.) 

Arcadia, Sicily, on either side 

Guard hin with Prayer; and thou who rulest the 
deep, 

Pair Ainphitrite’s lord! in safety keep 

His tossing keel,—and evermore to mo 

No meaner theme assign of poesy t 


ee 
NOTES. 


Note 1, page 28, col. 2, 
‘The fourth with that tormented three, 


The three were Sisyphus, Tityus, and Ixion. 
The author of the Odyssey, or, at least, of that 
Passage which describes the punishments of Tan- 
talus, assigns him an eternity of hunger, thirst, and 
disappointment, Which of these opinions is most 
ancient, is neither very easy nor very material to 
decide. 
a less appropriate, but surely, a more picturesque 
mode of punishment, . 





Note 2, page 29, col. 1. 
Car-borne Pisa’s royal maid, 
nomaus, king of Pisa, had promised his daugh- 
ter, the heiress of his states, in marriage to any 
warrior who should excel him in the chariot Yace, 
on condition however that the candidates should 
stake their lives on the issue. Thirteen had essay- 
ed and perished before Pelops, 


Note 3, page 29, col. 2. 
Sleeps beneatn the piled ground, 


Like all other very early tombs, the monument 
of Pelops was a barrow or earthen mound. I know 


Note 4, page 29, col. 2, 
God who beholdeth thee and all thy deeds, 
The solemnity of this prayer contrasted with 


tended by the sophists of later ages; but where the 
manners are most simple, public exhibitions, it 
should be Temembered, are always most highly es- 
timated, and religious prejudice combined with the 
ostentation of wealth to give distinction to the 
Olympic contests, 


Note 5, page 30, col, 1, 
‘The flower of no ignoble race, 


Theron was a descendant of CEdipus, and coh 
sequently of Cadmus. Hig family had, through 
a long line of ancestors, been remarkable, both in 
Greece and Sicily, for misfortune; and he was 
himself unpopular with his subjects and engaged 
in civil war, Allusions to vhese circumstances of- 
ten occur in the present ode. 


Note 6, page 39, col. 2. 
——He whom none may name, 


In the original « 1,” “a certain nameless per- 
son.” The ancients were often scrupulous about 
pronouncing the names of their gods, Particularly 
those who presided over the region of future hopes 
and fears; a scruple corresponding with the Rab- 
binical notions of the ineffable word. ‘The pic- 
tures which follow present a striking discrepancy 
to the mythology of Homer, and of the general 
herd of Grecian Poets, whose Zeus is as far infe- 
tior to the one supreme divinity of Pindar, as the 
religion of Pindar himself falls short of the clear- 
ness and majesty of Revelation, The connexion 
of these Eleusinian doctrines with those of Hin- 
points sufficiently striking, 
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Southey and Pindar might seem to have drunk at 
the same source. 


Note 7, page 31, col. 1. 
‘Nor Jove has Thetis’ prayer denied. 

I know not why, except for his brutality to the 
body of Hector, Achilles is admitted with so much 
difficulty into the islands of the blessed. That 
this was considered in the time of Pindar as suffi- 
cient to exclude him without particular interces- 
sion, shows at least that a great advance had been 
made in moral feeling since the days of Homer. 


Note 8, page 31, col. 1. 
‘Trained in study’s formal hour, 
‘There are who hate the minstrel’s power. 

It was not likely that Pindar’s peculiarities 
should escape criticism, nor was his temper such 
as to bear it with a very even mind. He treats 
his rivals and assailants with at least a sufficient 
portion of disdain as servile adherents to rule, and 
mere students without genius. Some of their sar- 
casms passed however into proverbs. “ Atcs Kptr- 
Soe,” an expression in ridicule of Pindar’s perpe- 
tual recurrence to mythology and antiquities, is 
preserved in the Phedon: while his occasional 
mention of himself and his own necessities, is pa- 
todied by Aristophanes. I can not but hope, how- 
ever, that the usual conduct of Pindar himself, 
was less obtrusive and importunate than that of 
the Dithyrambic poet who intrudes on the festival 
of Nephelocoggugia, likethe Gelic bardin “Christ's 
kirk 0’ the green.” 


Note 9, page 31, col. 2. 
‘Whose sapling rout from Scythian down 
And Ister’s fount Alcides bare. 

There seems to have been, in all countries, a 
disposition to place a region of peculiar happiness 
and fertility among inaccessible mountains, and at 
the source of their principal rivers. Perhaps, in- 
deed, the Mount Meru of Hindustan, the blame- 
less Ethiopians at the head of the Nile, and the 
happy Hyperborcan regions at the source of the 
Ister, are only copiés of the garden and river of 
Godin Eden. Some truth is undoubtedly mixed 
with the tradition here preserved by Pindar. The 
olive was not indigenous in Greece, and its first 
specimens were planted near Pisa, That they as- 
cribed its introduction to the universal hero, Her- 
cules, and derived its stock from the land of the 
blessed, need not be wondered at by those who 
know the importance of such a present. The Hy- 


ayne, till the discovery of America peopled the_ 
western ocean with something less illusive. 


Note 10, page 32, col. 1. 
‘Old Auas' daughter hallowed. 


Taygeta, 


Note 11, page 32, col. 2. 
To Lemnos’ laughing dames of yore, 
Such was the proof Ernicus bore. 

Ernicus was one of the Argonauts, who distin- 
guished himself in the games celebrated at Lem- 
nos by its hospitable queen Hypsipile, as victor in 
the foot-race of men clothed in armour. He was 
prematurely gray-headed, and therefore derided by 
the Lemnian women before he had given this proof 
of his vigour. It is not impossible that Psaumis had 
the same singularity of appearance. 

There is a sort of playfulness in this ode, which 
would make us suspect that Pindar had no very 
sincere respect for the character of Psaumis. Per- 
haps he gave offence by it; for the following poem 
to the same champion is in a very different style. 


Note 12, page 33, col. 1. 
Rearing her goodly towers on high, 


Camarina had been lately destroyed by fire, and 
rebuilt in a great measure by the liberality of Psau’ 
mis. 


Note 13, page 33, col. 2. 
Such praise as good Adrastus bore 
‘To him the prophet chieL— 

The prophet chief is Amphiaraus, who was 
swallowed up by the earth before the attack of Po- 
lynices and his allics on Thebes, either because 
the gods determined to rescue his virtues from the 
stain of that odious conflict ; or according to the 
sagacious Lydgate, because, being a sorcerer and 
a pagan “ byshoppe,” the time of his compact was 
expired, and the infernal powers laid claim to him. 


Note 14, page 33, col. 2. 


‘Then yoke the mules of winged pace, 
And Phintis climb the car with me. 


Agesias had been victor in the A pene or chariot 
drawn by mules; Phintis was, probably, his cha- 
i 

;Tioteer. 

Note 15, page 34, col. 1. 


And flung the silver clasp away 
‘That rudely prest her heaving side. 


I venture in the present instance to translate 





perborean or Atlantic region, which continually , ‘ x2as” a clasp, because it was undoubtedly used 
receded in proportion as Europe was explored, still for the stud or buckle toa horse’s bit, as “xaawaay” - 
seems to have kept its ground in the fancies of the signifies to run by a horse’s side holding the bridle. 
vulgar, under the names of the island of St. Bran- The “ xaav€” tod, appended to the belt of Herca- 
dan, of Flath Innis, or the fortunate land of Cock- les, which he left with his Scythian mistress, should 
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~seem, from the manner in which Herodotus men- 
tions it, tohave been a clasp or stud, nor can I in 
the present passage understand why the pregnant 
Evadne should encumber herself with a water-pot, 
or why the water-pot and zone should be mention- 
ed as laid aside at the same time. But the round 
and cup-like form of an antique clasp may well 
account for such names being applied to it. 


. Note 16, page 34, col. 2. 
——Cool Cyllene’s height of snow. 
Cyllene was a mountain jn Arcadia dedicated 
to Mercury, 


Note 17, page 35, col. 1, 
‘Then, minstrel! bid thy chorus rise 
To Juno queen of deities, 
Such passages as this appear to prove, first, that 
the Odes of Pindar, instead of being danced and 


tors, in the absurd and impossible manner pretend- 
ed by the later Grecian writers, (whose ignorance 
respecting their own antiquities, isin many instan- 
ces apparent,) were recited by the poet himself 
sitting, (his iron chair was long preserved at Del- 
phos,) and accompanied by one or more musicians, 
such as the Theban A®neas whom he here com. 
pliments, Secondly, what will account at once 
for the inequalities of his style and the rapidity of 
his transitions, we may infer that the Dincean 
swan was, often at least, an improvisatore.” J 
know not the origin of the Beotian agnomen of 
swine: In later times we find their region called 
“ vervecum patria,” 


Note 18, page 35, col. 1, 

Mark with no envious ear a subject's praise, 

Either the poet was led by his vanity to ascribe 

8 greater consequence to his verses than they real- 

Jy possessed, when he Supposes that the praise of 

Agesias may move his Sovereign to jealousy; or 

we may infer from this little circumstance that the 

importance attached to the Olympic prize has not 

been so greatly overrated by poets and antiquaries, 

and that it was indeed “a gift more valuable than 
a hundred trophies,” 


_,_.-> 
TRANSLATIONS 


FROM THE 


HINDOOSTANER, 


OUDE, ASUF UD DOWLA. 


Ty those eyes the tears that glisten as in pity for 
my pain, 
Are they gems, or only dew-drops? can they, will 
they long remain ? 
5* 

















Why thy strength of tyrant beauty thus, with seem- 


ing ruth, restrain? 


Better breathe my last before thee, than in linger- 


ing grief remain! 


To yon planet, Fate has given every month to wax 


and wane; 


And—thy world of blushing brightness—can it, 


will it, long remain? 


Health and youth in balmy moisture on thy cheek 


their seat maintain : 


But—the dew that steeps the rose-bud—can it, will 


it Jong remain? 


Asuf! why, in mournful numbers, of thine absence 


thus complain, 


Chance had joined us, chance has Parted!—nought 


on earth can long remain, 


-1In the world, may’st thou, beloved | live exempt 


from grief and pain! 


On my lips the breath is fleeting, can it, will it 


long remain? 
——. 


FROM THE GULISTAN, 


“Broruer! know the world deceiveth! 
Trust on Him who safely giveth! 

Fix not on the world thy trust, 

She feeds us—but she turns to dust, 
Aud the bare earth or kingly throne 
Alike may serve to die upon {” 


—_, 


FROM THE SAME. 


“Tue man who leaveth life behind, 
May well and boldly speak his mind; 
Where flight is none from battle field, 
We blithely snatch the sword and shield ; 
Where hope is past, and hate is strong, 
‘The wretch’s tongue is sharp and long ; 
Myself have seen, in wild despair, 

The feeble cat the mastit tear,” 





FROM THE SAME, 


“'Wno the silent man can Prize, 
Ifa fool he be or wise? 

Yet, though lonely seem the wood, 
Therein may turk the beast of blood, 
Often bashful looks conceal 

Tongue of fire and heart of steel, 
And deem not thou in forest gray, 
Every dappled skin thy prey; - 

Lest thou rouse, with luckless spear, 
The tiger for the fallow-deer Pe 
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Hiscellarteous Pornis, 





THE PASSAGE OF THE RED SEA. 


Wiru heat o’erlaboured and the length of way, 

On Ethan's beach the bands of Israel lay. 

*T was silence all, the sparkling sands along, 

Save where the locust trilled her feeble song, 

Or blended soft in drowsy cadence fell 

The wave's low whisper or the camel's bell.— 

‘'T was silence all !—the flocks for shelter Aly 

‘Where, waving light, the acacia shadows lie; 

Or where, from far, the flattering vapours make 

The noon-tide semblance of a misty Jake: 

‘While the mute swain, in carcless safety spread, 

With arms enfolded, and dejected head, 

Dreams o'er his wondrous call, bis lineage high, 

And, late revealed, his children’s destiny, 

For, not in vain, in thraldom’s darkest hour, 

Had sped from Amram’s sons the word of power; 

Nor failed the dreadful wand, whose god-like sway 

Could lure the locust from her airy way ; 

‘With reptile war assail their proud abodes, 

And mar the giant pomp of Egypt’s gods. 

Oh helpless gods! who nought availed to shield 

From fiery rain your Zoan’s favoured field !— 

Oh helpless gods! who saw the curdied blood. 

‘Taint the pure lotus of your ancient flood, 

And fourfold-night the wondering earth enchain, 

While Memnon’s orient barp was beard in vain 

Such musings held the tribes, till now the west 

With milder influence on their temples prest ; 

And that portentous cloud which, all the day, 

Fong its dark curtain o’er their weary w: 

(A cloud by day, a friendly ane by nix! 

Rolled back its misty veil, and kindled into light !— 

Soft fell the eve :—But, ere the day was done, 

Tall, waving banners streaked the level sun; 

And wide and dark aloug th’ horizon red, 

In sandy surge the rising desert spread — 

" Mark, Israel, mark !"—On that strange sight in- 
tent, 

In breathless terror, every eye was bent ; 

And busy faction’s undistinguished hum 

And female sbricks arose, ‘They come, they 
come !”” 

They come, they come! in scintillating show 

O'er the dark mass the brazen lances glow ; 

And sandy clouds in countless shapes combine, 
















From distant Cush they trooped, a warrior train, 

wah’s(1) green isle and Sennaar’s marly plain: 

Ou cither wing their fiery coursers check 

The parched and sinewy sons of Amalek: 

While close behind, inured to feast on blood, 

Decked in Behemoth’s spoils, the tall Shangalla(2) 
strode. 

"Mid blazing hels and bucklers rough with gold 

Saw ye how swift the seythed chariot rolled ? 

Lo, these are they whom, lords of Affic’s tites, 

Old Thebes had poured through all her hundred 
gates, 

Mother of armies !~How the emeralds(3) glowed, 

Where, flushed with power and vengeance, Pha- 
tach rode! 

And stoled in white, those brazen wheels before, 

Osiris’ ark his swarthy wizards hore; 

And still responsive to the trumpet's ery 

The priestly sistram murmured— Victory 1— 

Why swell these shouts that rend the desert’s 

















gloom? 

Whom come ye forth to combat 1—warriors,- 
whom 1— 

These flocks and herds~-this faint and weary 
train— 


Red from the scourge and recent from the chain? 
God of the poor, the poor and frienlless save ! 
Giver and Lord of freedom, help the slave !— 
North, south, and west the sandy whirlwinds fly, 
‘The cireling horns of Egypt's chivalry, 
On earth’s last margin throng the weeping train: 
‘Their cloudy guide moves on;—‘‘ And must we 
swim the main ?” 

’Mid the light spray their snorting camels stood, 
Nor bathed a fetlock in the nauseous flood— 
He comes—their leader comes !—the man of God 
O'er the wide waters lifts his mighty rod, 
And onward treads—The circling waves retreat 
In hoarse deep murmurs, from his holy fect ; 
And the chased surges, inly roaring, show 
The hard wet sand and coral hills below. 

With imbs that falter, and with hearts that 

swell, 

Down, down they pass—a steep and slippery dell 
Around them rise, in pristine chaos hurled, 
‘The ancient rocks, the secrets of the world; 
And flowers that blush beneath the ocean green, 








As deepens or extends the long tumultuous line;— "And caves, the sea-calves’ low-roofed haunt, are 


‘And faucy’s keener glance e'en now may trace 

The threatening aspects of each mingled race; 

For many a coal-black tribe and eany spear, 

The hireling guards of Misraim’s throne, were 
there, 


secn. 

: Down, safely down the narrow pass they tread; 
|} The beetling waters storin above their head: 

| While far behind retires the sinking day, 

| And fades on Edou’s hills its latest: ray. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 





‘Yet not from Fsract fled the friendly light, 
Or dark to them, or cheerless came the night, 
Still in their van, along that dreadful road, 
Blazed broad and fierce the brandished torch of 

God, 
{8 meteor glare a tenfold lustre gave 
On the long mitror of the rusy wave: 
While its blest beams a sunlike heat supply, 

arm every check and dance in every eve. 

Té them alone—for Misrain’s wizard train 

Tnvoke for light their monster-gods in vain: 

Clouds heaped on clouds their struggling sight con- 
fine, 

And tenfold darkness broods 

Yet on they fare by reckloss vengeance led, 

And range unconscious through the ocean's bed, 

Till uiidway now—that strange and fiery form 

Showed his dread visage lightening through the 
storm ; 

With withering splendour blasted all their might, 
And brake their chariot-wheels, and marred their 
coursers’ Hight, 
“Fly, Misraim, fly! 

see, 

And, fiercer than the floods, the Deity, 

“Fly, Misraim, fly !"—From Edom’s coral strand 
Again the Prophet stret 
With one wild ¢ ig Waters swee 
And all is waves—a dark and lonely deep— 
Yet o'er those lonely waves such murmurs past, 
As mortal wailing swelled the nightly blast: 
And strange and sad the whispering breezes bore 
The groans of Egypt to Arabia’s shore, 

Oh! welcome came the morn, where Israel stood 
In trustless wonder by th’ avenging flood! 

Ol! welcome came the cheerful morn, to show 
The dritied wreck of Zoan's pride below ; 

The mangled limbs of men—the broken car— 

A fow sad relies of a nation’s war: 

Alas, how fow!—Then, soft as Elinr’s well,(3) 
The precious tears of new-born freedom fell, 

And he, whose hardened heart alike had borne 
‘The house of bondage and th’ oppressor’s scorn, 
The stubborn si ve, by hope’s new beams subdued, 
In faltering aceénts sobbed his gratitude. 

Tilt kindling into warmer zeal, around 

The virgin tinbrel waked its silver sound: 

And in fieree joy, no niore by doubt supprest, 
The struggling spirit throbhed in Mirianvs breast. 
She, with bare arms, and fixing on the sky, 

The dark {ransparence of her lucid eye, 


above their line. 


The ravenous floods they 





Poured un the winds of heaven her wild sweet har- 
mony, 

“Where now,” she sang, “the tall Egyptian 
spear? 


“On’s sunlike shield, and Zooan’s ch 
“ Above their ranks the whel 
“Shout, Israel, for the Lord 


ariot, where % 
Lning waters spread, 
has triumphed ?’— 


| 


And every pause between, as Miri 
Front tribe to tribe the martial thu: 
And loud and far their stormy cho 
srael, for the Lord hath 


iam sang, 
ader rang, 
Us spread,— 
triumphed !? 





LINES . 
SPOKEN IN THE THEATRE, OXFORD, ON LORD GREN 
VILLE'S INSTALLATION As CHANCELLOR, 

Ye viewless guardians of these sacred shades,(4) 
Rew dreams of early sohg, Aonian maids !— 

hd you, illustrious dead! whose spirits speak 
In every flush that tints the student's cheek, 
As, wearied with the world, he seeks again 
The page of bette: times and greater ten; 
If with pure worship we your steps pursue, 
And youth, and health, and rest forget for you, 
(Whom most we serve, to whoin our lamp burns 


bright 
Through the long toils of not ingrateful night,) 


| Yet, yet be present !—Let the worldly train 
Moek our cheap joys, and hate our useless strain, 
lIntent on freighted wealth, or proud to rear 
The fleece Iberian or the pampered steer ;— 


| or + 7 
Yet, while, in burning characters imprest, 


The poct’s lesson stamps the youthful breast 

| Bids the rapt boy o’er suffering virtue bleed, 
‘Adore a brave or bless a gentle deed, 
| And in warm feeling from the storied page 

Arise the saint, the hero, or the sage; 

j Such be our toil !—Nor doubt we to explora 

The thorny maze of dialectic lore, 

To climb the chariot of the gods, or scan 
| The secret workings of the soul of man; 

| Upborne aloft on Plato's eagle fight, 

j OF the slow pinion of the Stazyrite, 
| And those gray spoils of Herculanean pride, 

Tf aught of yet untasted sweets they hide ;— 

Tf Padua’s sage he there, or art have power 

To wake Menander from his secret bower. 

| Such be our toil !—Nor vain the labour Proves, 
Which Oxford honours, and which Grenville 

loves! 

!~On, eloquent and firm!—whose warning high 
Rebuked the rising surge of anarehy, 
| When, like those brethren stars to seamen known, 
In kindred splendour Pitt and Grenville shone; 
On in thy glorious course! not yet the wave 
, Tas ceased to lash the shore, nor storm forgot to 
: Tave, 

Go on! and oh, while adverse factions raise 

To thy pure worth involuntary praise ; 

While Gambia’s swarthy tribes thy mercies bless, 
i And from thy counsels date their happiness ; 





x” 
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Say, (for thine Isis yet recalls with pride 
‘Thy youthful triumphs by her leafy side,) 


AN EVENING WALK IN BENGAL. 


Say, hast thou scorned, mid pomp, and wealth,| Our task is done! on Gunga’s breast(6) 


and power, 
‘The sober transports of a studious hour ?— 
No, statesman, no!—thy patriot fire was fed 
From the warm embers of the mighty dead; 
And thy strong spirit’s patient grasp combined 
‘The souls of ages in a single mind. 
-—By arts like theae, amidst a world of foes, 
Eye of the earth, th’ Athenian glory rose ;— 
‘Thus, last and best of Romans, Brutus shone; 
Our Somers thus, and thus our Clarendon; 
Such Cobham was; such, Grenville, long be thou, 
Our boast before—our chief and champion now! 





EPITAPH ON A YOUNG NAVAL OFFI- 


CER, 


DESIGNED FOR A TOMB IN A SEAPORT TOWN IN 


NORTH WALES, 


Sartor! if vigour nerve thy frame, 
If high deeds thy soul is strung, 
Revere this stone that gives to fame 
The brave, the virtuous, and the young !—(5) 


For manly beauty decked his form, 

His bright eye beamed with mental power; 
Resistless as the winter storm, 

‘Yet mild as summer's mildest shower. 


In war's hoarse rage, in ocean’s strife, 
For skill, for force, for mercy known; 

Still prompt to shield a comrade’s life, 
And greatly careless of his own.— 


Yet youthful seaman, mourn not thou 
The fate these artless lines recall ; 

‘No, Cambrian, no, be thine the vow, 
Like him to live, like him to fall!— 


But bast thou known 2 father’s care, 
‘Who sorrowing sent thee forth to sea; 
Poured for thy weal th’ unceasing prayer, 
And thought the sleepless night on thee? 


Has e’er thy tender fancy flown, 


‘When winds were strong and waves were high, 


Where, listening to the tempest’s moan, 
Thy sisters heaved the anxious sigh? 


Or, in the darkest hour of dread, 

Mid war's wild din, and ocean’s swell, 
Hast mourned a hero brother dead, 

And did that brother love thee well ?— 


Then pity those whose sorrows flow 
In vain o’er Shipley’s empty grave !— 
~Sailor, thou weep’st ---Indulge thy wo; 
Such tears will not disgrace the brave !— 


The sun is sinking down to rest; 
And moored bencath the tamarind bough, 
Our bark has found its harbour now. 
With furled sail and painted side, 
Behold the tiny frigate ride. 
Upon her deck, ’mid charcoal gleams, 
The Moslems’ savoury supper steams, 
While all apart, beneath the wood, 
The Hindoo cooks his simpler food. 
Come walk with me the jungle througa; 
If yonder hunter told us true, 
Far off, in desert dank and rude, 
The tiger holds his solitude ; 
Nor (taught by secret charm to shun 
The thunders of the English gun,) 
A dreadful guest but rarely seen, 
Returns to scare the village green, 
Come boldly on! no venomed snake 
Can shelter in so cool a brake: 
Child of the sun! he loves to lie 
*Mid nature’s embers parched and dry, 
Where o'er some tower in ruin laid, 
The peepul spreads its haunted shade, 
Or round a tomb his scales to wreathe, 
Fit warder in the gate of death! 
Come on! yet pause! behold us now 
Beneath the bamboo’s arched bough, 
‘Where gemming oft that sacred gloom, 
Glows the geranium’s scarlet bloom, 
And winds our path through many a bower 
Of fragrant tree and giant flower; 
The ceiba’s crimson pomp displayed 
O’er the broad plaintain’s humbler shade, 
And dusk anana’s prickly blade ; 
While o’er the brake, so wild and fair, 
The betel waves his crest in air, 
With pendenf‘train and rushing wings, 
Aloft the gorgeous peacock springs ; 
And he, the bird of hundred dyes,(7) 
Whose plumes the dames of Ava prize. 
So rich a shade, so green a sod, 
Our English fairies never trod; 
‘Yet who in Indian bower has stood, 
But thought on England’s “good green wood ? 
And blessed beneath the palmy shade, 
Her hazel and her hawthorn glade, 
And breathed a prayer, (how oft in vain!) 
To gaze upon her oaks again? 
A truce to thought? the jackal’s cry 
Resounds like sylvan revelry; 
And through the trees, yon failing ray 
Will scantly serve to guide our way. 
Yet, mark! as fade the upper skies, 
Each thicket opes ten thousand eyes, 
Before, beside us, and above, 
The fire-fly lights his lamp of leve, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





~ Retreating, chasing, sinking, soaring, 
The darkness of the copse exploring; 
‘While to this cooler air confest, 
The broad Dhatura bares her breast, 
Of fragrant scent, and virgin white, 
A pearl around the locks of night! 
Still as we pass in softened hum, 
Along the breezy valleys come 
The village song, the horn, the drum, 
Still as we pass, from bush and briar, 
The shrill cigala strikes his lyre; 
And, what is she whose liquid strain 
Thrills through yon copse of sugar-cane? 
I know that soul-entrancing swell ! 
It is,—it must be,—Philomel! 

Enough, enough, the rustling trees 
Announce a shower upon the breeze,— 
‘The flashes of the summer sky 
Assume a deeper, ruddier dye ; 

Yon lamp that trembles on the stream, 
From forth our cabin sheds its beam; 
And we must early sleep to find 
Betimes the morning’s healthy wind, 
But O! with thanktul hearts confess, 
Ev'n here there may be happiness; 
And He, the bounteous Sire, has given 
His peace on earth, his hope of heaven! 





LINES WRITTEN TO HIS WIFE, 
WHILE ON A VISIT TO UPPER INDIA, 


Ir thou wert by my side, my love! 
How fast would evening fail 

In green Bengala’s palmy grove, 
Listening the nightingale! 


If thou, my love! wert by my side, 
My babies at my knee, 

How gaily would our pinnace glide 
O’er Gunga’s mimic sea! 


I miss thee at the dawning gray, 
‘When, on our deck reclined, 

In careless ease my limbs I lay, 
And woo the cooler wind. 


I miss thee when by Gunga’s stream 
My twilight steps I guide, 

But most beneath the lamp’s pale beam, 
I miss thee from my side. 


I spread my books, my pencil try, 
The lingering noon to cheer, 
But miss thy kind approving eye 

Thy meek attentive ear. 


But when of morn and eve the star 
Beholds me on my knee, 

I feel, though thou art distant far, 
Thy prayers ascend for me. 


Then on! Then on! where duty leads, 
My course be onward stili, 

On broad Hindostan’s sultry meads, 
Over black / lmorah’s hill. 


That course, nor Delhi’s kingly gates, 
Nor mild Malwah detain, 

For sweet the bliss us both awaits, 
By yonder western main. 


Thy towers, Bombay, gleam bright, they say, 
Across the dark blue sea, 

But never were hearts so light and gay, 
As then shall meet in thee! 





HAPPINESS. 


One morning in the month of May, 
I wandered o'er the hill; 

Though nature all around was gay, 
My heart was heavy still. 


Can God, I thought, the just, the great, 
‘These meaner creatures bless, 

And yet deny to man’s estate 
‘The boon of happiness? 


Tell me, ye woods, ye smiling plains, 
Ye blessed birds around, 

In which of nature’s wide domains 
Can bliss for man be found. 


The birds wild carolled over head, 
The breeze around me blew, 
And nature’s awful chorus said— 

No bliss for man she knew. 


I questioned love, whose early ray, 
So rosy bright appears, 

And heard the timid genius say 
His light was dimmed by tears, 


I questioned friendship: Friendship sighed, 
And thus her answer gave— 

The few whom fortune never tried 
‘Were withered in the grave! 


T asked if vice could bliss bestow ? 
Vice boasted loud and well, 

But fading from her withered brow, 
The borrowed roses fell. 


I sought of feeling, if her skill 
Could sooth the wounded breast ; 
And found her mourning, faint and still, 
For others’ woes distressed ! 


I questioned virtue: virtue sighed, 
No boon could she dispense— 
Nor virtue was her name, she cried 

But humble penitence. 
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I questioned death—the grisly shade 
Relaxed his brow severe— 

And “I am happiness,” he said, 
© Tf Virtue guides thee here.” 





THE MOONLIGHT MARCH. 


T see them on their winding way, 

About their ranks the moonbeams play ; 
Their lofty deeds and daring high 

Blend with the notes of victory. 

And waving arms, and banners bright, 
Are glancing in the meltow light : 

They ’re lost—and gone, the moon is past, 
The wood’s dark shade is o’er them cast; 
And fainter, fainter, fainter still 

‘The march is rising o’er the hill, 


Again, again, the pealing drum, 

The clashing horn~-they come, they come; 
Through rocky pass, o’er wooed steep 

In Jong and glittering files they sweep. 
And nearer, nearer, yet more near, 

Their softened chorus meets the ear; 
Forth, forth, and meet them on their way ; 
The trampling hoofs brook no delay; 

‘With thrilling fife and pealing drum, 

And clashing horn, they come, they come. 





LINES, 


Rertectsn on the lake I love 
To sec the stars of evening glow; 
So tranquil in the heavens above, 
So restless in the wave below. 


Thus heavenly hope is all serene, 
But earthly hope, how bright so e’er, 
Still fluctuates o'er this changing scene, 
As false and fleeting as ’tis fair. 





FAREWELL. 


‘Wuen eyes are beaming 
‘What never tongue might tell, 
When tears are streaming 
From their crystal cell; 
When hands are linked that dread to part, 
And beart is met by throbbing heart, 
Oh! bitter, bitter is the smar 
Of them that bid farewell! 


‘When hope is chidden 

That fain of bliss would tell, 
And Jove forbidden 

In the breast to dwell ; 


When fettered by a viewless chain, 

‘We turn and gaze, and turn again, 

Oh! death were mercy to the pain 
Of them that bid farewell! 





VESPERS. 


Gop that madest Earth and Heaven, 
Darkness and light! 

‘Who the day for toil hast given, 
For rest the night! 

May thine ange! guards defend us, 

Slumber sweet thy mercy send us, 

Holy dreams and hopes attend us, 
This livelong night! 





TO LIEUTENANT-GENERAL, SIR 
ROWLAND BILL, K. B. 


Huu! whose high daring with renewed success 

Hath cheered our tardy war, what time the cloud 

Of expectation, dark and comfortless, 

Hung on the mountains; and yon factious crowd 

Blasphemed their country’s valour, babbling loud ! 

Then was thine arm revealed, to whose young 
might, 

By Toulon’s leaguered wall, the fiercest howed 

Whom Egypt honoured, and the dubious fight 

Of sad Corunna’s winter, and more bright 

Douro, and Talavera’s gory bays ; 

Wise, modest, brave, in danger foremost found.—: 

O still, young warrior, may thy toil-earned praise, 

With England's love, and England’s honour 
crowned, 


Gild with delight thy Father's latter days! 





IMITATION OF AN ODE BY KOOD- 
RUT, IN ELINDOOSTANEE. 


Ampirioy’s voice was in mine ear, she whispered 
yesterday, 

“ How goodly is the land of Room,(9) how wide 
the Russian sway! 

How blest to conquer either realm, and dwell 
through life to come, 

Lulled by the harp’s melodious string, cheered by 
the northern drum !” 

But Wisdom heard; “O youth,” she said, “in 
passion’s fetter tied, 

O come and see « sight with me shall cure thee of 
thy pride!” 

She led me to a lonely dell, a sad and shady * 
ground, 


Where many an ancient sepulchre gleamed in the. 


moonshine round. 
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And “Here Secunder(10) sleaps,” she eried ;—j 
“ this is his rival’s stone ; 

And here the mighty chief rectines who reared the | 
Median throne (11) 

Inquire of these, doth aught of all their ancient 
pop remain, 

Save late regret, and bitter tears for ever, and in 
vain? 

Return, return, and in thy heart engraven keep | 
my lore ; 

The lesser wealth, the lighter load,—small blame 
betides the poor.” 





NOTES, 
Note 1, page 38, col. 2. 


Siwah. 


Sennaar.---Meroe. 


Note 2, page 38, col, 2. 
Shangalla. 


The black tribes whom Bruce considers as the 
aboriginal Nubians, are so called. for their gi- 
gantic stature, and their custom of ornamenting 
themselves and their houses with the spoils of the 
elephant, see the account he gives of the person 
and residence of one of their chiefs whou he visit- 
ed on his departure from Ras el Feel. 


Oasis. 


Note 3, page 38, col. 2. 
Emeralds, 


The emerald, or whatever the ancients dignified 
by the name of smaragdus, is said to have been 
found in great quantities in the mountain now 
called Gebul Zuairud (the nount of emeralds.) 


Note 4, page 39, col. 1. 
Elim’s well. 








It is interesting to observe with what pleasure 
anil minuteness Moses, amid the Arabian willer- 
hess, enumerates the “twelve wells uf water,” and 
the “ threescore and ten palm-trees,” of Elim. 


Note 5, page 39, col. 2. 





‘Ye viewless guardians of these sacred shades, 


These lines were spoken (as is the custom of the 
university on the installation of a new chancellor) 
by a young nobleman, whose diffidence induced 





him to content himself with the composition of an- 
other, Of this diffidence his friends have reason 
to complain, as it suppressed some elegant lines 
of his own on the same occasion. 


Note 6, page 40, col. 1. 
The brave, the virtuous, and the young, 


Captain Conway Shipley, third son to the dean 
of St. Asaph, perished in an attempt to cut out an 
enemy's vessel from the Tagus with the boats of 
his majesty’s frigate La Nymphe, April 22, 1808, 
in the 26th year of his age, and after nearly six. 
teen years of actual service; distinguished by every 
quality both of heart and head which could adorn 
aman or an officer. Admiral Sir Charles Cotton, 
and the captains of his flect, have since erected a 
monument to his memory in the neighbourhood 
of Fort St. Julian. 








Note 7, page 40, col. 2, 
On Gunga’s breast, 


These lines were written at a small village on 
the banks of the Ganges, which he was ascending 
in a pinnace, on his first visitation of his diocese, 
in August, 1824, , 


Note 8, page 40, col, 2, 


The bird of hundred dyes, 


“The Mucharanga—many coloured, I learned 
at Dacca, that while we were at peace with the 
Burmans, many traders used to go over all the 
eastern provinces of Bengul, buying up these beau- 
tiful birds for the Golden Zennanah; at Ummera- 
poora it was said that they were sometimes worth 
a gold mohur each.” 


Note 9, page 42, col. 2. 
The land of Room. 

The oriental name of the Turkish Empire, 

Note 10, page 43, col. 1, 
Secunder. 

Alexander the Great, 

Note 11, page 43, col. 1. 
The mighty Chief who reared the Median throne, 


The founder of the Median throne was Ky 
Kaoos, ot Deiioces. 


THE END OF HEBER’S POEMS. 


ae 


THE 


GOURSE or CLIMB, 


BY ROBERT POLLOK, A. M. 


et ee 


THE 


OOURS OF Pig, 
’ & Poem, 


a ee ee 


Seen far remote, as country, which has left 
BOOK I. The traveller's speedy step, retiring back 


From morn till even; and long Eternity 
Ererwat Spinir! God of Truth! to whom 
All things seem as they are; Thou, who of old 
The prophet’s eye unscaled, that nightly saw, 
While heavy sleep fell down on other men, 
In holy vision tranced, the future pass 
Before him, and to Judah’s harp attuned 
Burdens which made the pagan mountains shake, 
And Zion's cedars bow,—inspire my song ; 
My eye unscale; me what is substance teach, 
And shadow what, while I of things to come, 
As past, rehearsing, sing the Course of Time, 
The second birth, and final doom of man. 
The muse, that soft and sickly wooes the ear 
Of love, or chanting loud in windy rhyme 
Of fabled hero, raves through gaudy tale 
Not overfraught with sense, I ask not: such 
A strain befits not argument so high. 
Me thought, and phrase severely sifting out 
The whole idea, grant, uttering as ‘tis 
The essential truth—time gone, the righteous 
saved, 
The wicked damned, and Providence approved, 
Hold my right hand, Almighty! and me teach 
To strike the lyre, but seldom struck, to notes 
Harmonious with the morning stars, and pure 
As those by sainted bards and angels sung, 
Which wake the echoes of Etemity; 
That fools may hear and tremble, and the wise, 
Instructed, listen, of ages yet to come. 
Long was the day, so long expected, past 
Of the eternal doom, that gave to each 
Of all the human race his due reward. 
The sun, earth’s son, and moon, and stars, had 
ceased 
To number seasons, days, and months, and years 
‘To mortal man. Hope was forgotten, and fear: 
And time, with all its chance, and change, and 
smiles, 
And frequent tears, and deeds of Villany, 
Or righteousness, once talked of much, as things 
Of great renown, was now bat ill remembered; 
Zn dim and shadowy vision of the Past 

















Had rested in the bowers of Peace, that skirt 
The stream of life; and long—alas, how long 
To them it seemed !—the wicked, who refused 
To be redeemed, had wandered in the dark 
OF hell’s despair, and drunk the burning cup 
Their sins had filled with everlasting wo, 

Thus far the years had rolled, which none but 

God 


Doth number, when two sons, two youthful sons 

Of Paradise, in conversation sweet,— 

For thus the heavenly muse instructs me, wooed 

At midnight hour with offering sincere 

Of all the heart, Poured out in holy Prayer,-— 

High on the hills of immortality, 

Whence goodliest prospect looks beyond the walls 

Of heaven, walked, casting oft their eye far through: 

The pure serene, observant if, returned 

From errand duly finished, any came, 

Or any, first in virtue now complete, 

From other worlds arrived, confirmed in good, 
Thus viewing, one they saw, on hasty wing 

Directing towards heaven his course; and now 

His flight ascending near the battlements 


Mountains of tallest stature circumscribe 

The plains of Paradise, whose tops, arrayed 

In uncreated Tadiance, seem so pure, 

That naught but ehgel’s foot, or saint’s, elect 
Of God, may venture there to walk. Here oft 
The sons of bliss take morn or evening Pastime, 
Delighted to behold ten thousand worlds 
Around their suns revolving in the vast 
External space, or listen the harmonies 

That each to other in its motion sings, 

And hence, in middle heaven. Temote, is seen 
‘The mount of God in awful glory bright. 
Within, no orb create of moon, or star, 

Or sun, gives light 3 for God’s own countenance, 
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Beaming eternally, gives light to all. 

But farther than these sacred hills, his will 
Forbids it flow, too bright for eyea beyond. 

‘This is the last ascent of Virtue; here 

All trial ends, and hope; here perfect joy, 

‘With perfect righteousness, which to these heights 
Alone can rise, begins, above all fall. 

And now, on wing of holy ardour strong, 
Hither ascends the stranger, borne upright, — 
For stranger he did seem, with curious eye 
Of nice inspection round surveying all,— 

And at the feet alights of those that stood 
His coming, who the hand of welcome gave, 
And the embrace sincere of holy love; 

And thus, with comely greeting kind, began. 
Hail, brother! hail, thou son of happiness, 
Thou son beloved of God, welcome to heaven, 

To bliss that never fades! thy day ia past 

Of trial, and of fear to fall, Well done, 

Thou good and faithful servant; enter now 
Into the joy eternal of thy Lord. 

Come with us, and behold far higher sight 
Than e’er thy heart desired, or hope conceived. 
See, yonder is the glorious hill of God, 

*Bove angel’s gaze in brightness rising high. 
Come, join our wing, and we will guide thy flight 
To mysteries of everlasting bliss, 

‘The tree, and fount of life, the eternal throne, 
And presence-chamber of the King of kings. 
But what concern hangs on thy countenance, 
Unwont within this place? Perhaps thou deemst 
‘Thyself unworthy to be brought before 

The always Ancient One? So are we too 
Unworthy; but our God is all in all, 

And gives us boldness to approach his throne. 

Sons of the Highest! citizens of heaven! 
Began the new arrived, right have ye judged : 
Unworthy, most unworthy is your servant, 

To stand in presence of the King, or hold 

Most distant and most humble place in this 

Abode of excellent glory unrevealed. 

But God Almighty be for ever praised, 

Who, of his fulness, fills me with all grace 

And ornament, to make me in his sight 

‘Well pleasing, and atcepted in his court. 

But, if your leisure waits, short narrative 

‘Will tell, why strange concern thus overhangs 

My face, ill seeming here; and haply, too, 

‘Your elder knowledge can instruct my youth, 

Of what seems dark and doubtful, unexplained. 
Our leisure waits thee. Speak; and what we 

can, 

Delighted most to give delight, we will; 

Though much of mystery yet to us remains, 

Virtue, I need not tell, when proved, and full 

Matured, inclines us up to God and heaven, 

By law of sweet compulsion strong and sure; 

As gravitation to the larger orb 

‘The less attracts, through matter’s whole domain. 






Virtue in me was ripe. I speak not this 

In boast; for what I am to God I owe, 

Entirely owe, and of myself am naught. 

Equipped and bent for heaven, I left yon world, 

My native seat, which scarce your eye can teach, 

Rolling around her central sun, far out 

On utmost verge of light. But first, to see 

‘What lay beyond the visible creation, 

Strong curiosity my flight impelled. 

Long was my way, and strange. I passed the 
bounds 

Which God doth set to light, and life and love; 

Where darkness meets with day, where order meets 

Disorder, dreadful, waste, and wild; and down 

The dark, eternal, uncreated night 

Ventured alone. Long, long on rapid wing, 

I sailed through empty, nameless regions vast, 

Where utter Nothing dwells, unformed and void, 

There neither eye, nor ear, nor any sense 

Of being most acute, finds object ; there 

For aught external still you search in vain. 

Try touch, or sight, or smell; try what you will, 

You strangely find naught but yourself alone. 

But why should I in words attempt to tell 

What that is ke, which is, and yet is not ? 

This passed, my path descending led me still 

O’er unclaimed continents of desert gloom 

Immense, where gravitation shifting turns 

The other way; and to some dread, unknown, 

Infernal centre downward weighs: and now,— 

Far travelled from the edge of darkness, far 

As from that glorious mount of God to light’s 

Remotest limb,—dire sights I saw, dire sounds 

Theard; and suddenly before my eye 

A wall of fiery adamant sprung up, 

Wall mountainous, tremendous, flaming high 

Above all flight of hope. I paused, and looked ; 

And saw, where'er I looked upon that mound, 

Sad figures traced in fire, not motionless, 

But imitating life. One I remarked 

Attentively; but how shall I describe 

What naught resembles else my eye hath seen? 

Of worm or serpent kind it something looked, 

But monstrous, with a thousand snaky heads, 

Eyed each with double orbs of glaring wrath; 

And with as-many tails, that twisted out 

In horrid revolution, tipped with stings ; 

And all its mouths, that wide and darkly gaped, 

And breathed most poisonous breath, had each a 
sting, 

Forked, and long, and venomous, and sharp; 

And, in its writhings infinite, it grasped 

Malignantly what seemed a heart, swollen, black, 

And quivering with torture most intense ; 

And still the heart, with anguish throbbing high, 

Made effort to escape, but could not ; for, 

Howe’er it turned, and oft it vainly turned, 

‘These complicated foldings held it fast. 

And still the monstrous beast with sting of head 
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Or tail transpierced it, bleeding evermore. 
What this could image, much I searched to know; 
And while I stood, and gazed, and wondered long, 
A voice, from whence I knew not, for no one 

. saw, distinctly whispered in my ear 
These words: This is the worm that never dies, 

Fast by the side of this unsightly thing 

Another was portrayed, more hideous still: 
‘Who sees it once shall wish to see’t no more, 
For ‘ever undescribed let it remain! 
Only this much I may or can unfold. 
Far out it thrust a dart that might have made 
‘The knees of terror quake, and on it hung, 
Within the triple barbs, a being pierced 


Through soul and body both, Of heavenly make! 


Original the being seemed, but fallen, 
And worn and wasted with enormous wo. 

And still around the everlasting lance, 

It writhed, convulsed, and uttered mimic groans; 
And tried,and wished, and ever tried and wished 
Todie; but could not die. Oh, horrid sight ! 


I trembling gazed, and listened, and heard this: 


voice 
Approach my ear: This is Eternal Death. 
‘Nor these alone. Upon that burning wall 
In horrible emblazonry, were limned 
All shapes, all forms, all modes of wretchedness, 
And agony, and grief, and desperate wo. 
And prominent in characters of fire, 
‘Where'er the eye could light, these words you 
read: 
“Who comes this way, behold, and fear to sin!” 
Amazed 1 stood; and thought such imagery 
Foretokened, within, a dangerous abode. 
But yet to see the worst a wish arose. 
For virtue, by the holy seal of God 
Accredited and stamped, immortal all, 
And all invulnerable, fears no hurt. 
AAs easy as my wish, as rapidly, 
I through the horrid rampart passed, unscathed 
And unopposed ; and, poised on steady wing, 
hovering gazed. Eternal justice! sons 
Of God! tell me, if ye can tell, what then 
Tsaw, what then I heard. Wide was the place, 
And deep as wide, and ruinous as deep. 
Beneath, I saw a lake of burning fire, 
With tempest tost perpetually, and still 
The waves of fiery darkness ’gainst the rocks 
Of dark damnation broke, and music made 
Of melancholy sort; and over head 
And all around, wind warred with wind, storm 
howled 
To storm, and lightning forked lightning crossed, 
And thunder answered thunder, muttering sounds 
Of sullen wrath; and far as sight could pierce, 
Or down descend in caves of hopeless depth, 
‘Through all that dungeon of unfading fire, 
+ Tsaw most miserable beings walk, 
Burning continually, yet unconsumed ; 
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For ever wasting, yet enduring still ; 

Dying perpetually, yet never dead. 

Some wandered lonely in the desert flames, 

And some in fell encounter fiercely met, 

With curses loud, and blasphemies, that made 

The cheek of darkness pale; and as they fought, 

And cursed, and gnashed their teeth, and wished 
to die, 

Their hollow eyes did utter streams of wo. 

And there were groans that ended not, and sighs 

That always sighed, and tears that ever wept, 

And ever fell, but not in Mercy’s sight. 

And Sorrow, and Repentance, and Despair, 

Among them walked, and to their thirsty lips 

Presented frequent cups of burning gall. 

And as I listened, I heard these beings curse 

Almighty God, and curse the Lamb, and curse 

The earth, the resurrection morn, and seck, 

And ever vainly seek, for utter death, 

And to their everlasting anguish still, 

The thunders from above responding spoke 

These words, which, through the caverns of per 
dition 

Forlornly echoing, fell on every ear: 

“Ye knew your duty, but ye did it not.” 

And back again recoiled a deeper groan, 

A deeper groan! Oh, what a groan was that! 

1 waited not, but swift on speediest wing, 

‘With unaccustomed thoughts conversing, back 

Retraced my venturous path from dark to light, 

Then up ascending, long ascending up, 

I hasted on; though whiles the chiming spheres, 

By God's own finger touched to harmony ! 

Held me delaying, till [here arrived, 

Drawn upward by the eternal love of God, 

Of wonder full and strange astonishment, 

At what in yonder den of darkness dwells, 

Which now your higher knowledge will unfold. 

‘They answering said. To ask and to bestow 

Knowledge, is much of heaven’s delight; and 
now 

Most joyfully what thou requirest we would; 

For much of new and unaccountable 

Thou bringst. Something indeed we heard before, 

In passing conversation slightly touched, 

Of such a place; yet, rather to be taught, 

‘Than teaching, anawer, what thy marvel aske, 

We need ; for we ourselves, though here, are but 

Of yesterday, creation’s younger sons. 

But there is one, an ancient bard of Earth, 

‘Who, by the stream of life, sitting in bliss, 

Has oft beheld the eternal years complete 

The mighty circle round the throne of God; 

Great in all learning, in all wisdom great 

And great in song; whose harp in lofty strain 

Tells frequently of what thy wonder craves, 

While, round him gathering, stand the youth of 
heaven, 


With truth and melody delighted both, 
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To him this path directs, an easy path, 
‘And easy fight will bring us to his seat, 

So saying, they linked hand in hand, spread out 
Their golden wings, by living breezes fanned, 
And over heaven’s broad champaign sailed serene. 
O’er hill and yalley, clothed with verdure green, 
That never fades; and tree, and herb, and flower, 
"That never fades; and many a river, rich 
‘With nectar, winding pleasantly, they passed ; 
And mansion of celestial mould, and work 
Divine, And oft delicious music, sung 
By saint and angel bands that wajked the vales, 
Or mountain tops, and harped upon their harps, 
Their ear inclined, and held by sweet constraint 
Their wing; not long, for etrong desire awaked 
Of knowledge that to holy use might turn, 

Still pressed them on to leave what rather seemed 
Pleasure, due only when all duty’s done. 

And now beneath them lay the wished-for spot, 
The sacred bower of that renowned bard; 

‘That ancient bard, ancient in days and song; 
But in immortal vigour young, and young 

Jn roay health; to pensive solitude 

Retiring oft, as was his wont on earth. 

Fit was the place, most fit, for holy musing. 
Upon a little mount, that gently rose, 

He sat, clothed in white robes; and o’er his head 
A laurel tree of lustiest, eldest growth, 

Stately and tall, and shadowing far and wide,— 
Not fruitless, as on earth, but bloomed, and rich 
‘With frequent clusters, ripe to heavenly taste,— 
Spread its eternal boughs, and in its arms 

A myrtle of unfading leaf embraced— 

The rose and lily, fresh with fragrant dew, 

And every flower of fairest check, around 

Him, smiling flocked. Beneath his feet, fast by, 
And round his sacred hill, a streamlet walked, 
‘Warbling the holy melodies of heaven; 

‘The hallowed zephyrs brought him incense sweet , 
And out before him opened, in prospect long, 
‘The river of life, in many a winding maze 
Descending from the lofty throne of God, 

‘That with excessive glory closed the scene. 

Of Adam’s race he was, and lonely sat, 

By chance that day, in meditation deep, 
Reflecting much of time, and earth, and man. 
And now to pensive, now to cheerful notes, 

He touched a harp of wondrous melody. 

A golden harp it was, a precious gift, 

Which, at the day of judgment, with the crown 
Of life, he had received from God’s own hand, 
Reward due to his service done on earth. 

He sees their coming, and with greeting kind, 
And welcome, not of hollow forged smiles, 

And ceremonious compliment of phrase, 
But of the heart sincere, into his bower 


Upright they entered in; though high his rank, | 
His wisdom high, and mighty his renown, 

And thus, deferring all apology, 

The two their new companion introduced. 

Ancient in knowledge! bard of Adam’s race! 
We bring thee one, of us inquiring what 
‘We need to Jearn, and with him wish to learn. 
His asking will direct thy answer best. 

Most ancient bard! began the new arrived, 
Few words will set my wonder forth, and guide 
Thy wisdom’s light to what in me is dark. 

Equipped for heaven, I left my native place, 
But first beyond the realms of light 1 bent 
My course; and there, in utter darkness, far 
Remote, I beings saw forlorn in wo, 

Burning continually, yet unconsumed. 

And there were groans that ended not, and sighs 

That always sighed, and tears that ever wept 

And ever fell, but not in Mercy’s sight. 

And still I heard these wretched beings curse 

Almighty God, and curse the Lamb, and curse 

The earth, the resurrection morn, and seek 

And ever vainly seek, for utter death. 

And from above the thunders answered still, 

“Ye knew your duty, but ye did it not.” 

And every where throughout that horrid den, 

I saw a form of excellence, a form 

Of beauty without spot, that naught could see 

And not admire, admire and not adore, 

And from its own essential beams it gave 

Light to itself, that made the gloom more dark. 

And every eye in that infernal pit 

Beheld it still; and from its face—how fair! 

O, how exceeding fair !—for ever sought, 

But ever vainly sought, to turn away. 

That image, as I guess, was Virtue; for 

Naught else hath God given countenance so fair 

But why in such a place it should abide? 

What place it is? What beings there lament 7 

Whence came they? and for what their endless 
groan? 

Why curse they God? why seck they utterdeath? 

And chief, what means the resurrection morn ? 

My youth expects thy reverend age to tell ? 

Thou rightly deem’st, fair youth, began the bard. 
The form thou saw’st was Virtue, ever fair. 
Virtue, like God, whose excellent majesty, 
Whose glory virtue is, is omnipresent. 

No being, once created rational, 

Accountable, endowed with moral sense, 

With sapience of right and wrong endowed, 
And charged, however fallen, debased, destroyed ; 
However lost, forlorn, and miserable; 

In guilt’s dark shrouding wrapped, however thick; 
However drunk, delirious, and mad, 

With sin’s full cup; and with whatever damned, 


Invites. Like greeting they returned. Not bent| Unnatural diligence it work and toil, 


In low obeisancy, from creature most 
Unfit to creature; but with manly form 


+! Can banish Virtue om its sight, or once 


Forget that she is fair, Hides it in night, 
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In central night; takes it the lightning’s wing, 
And flies for ever on, beyond the bounds 

Of all; drinks it the maddest cup of sin; 
Dives it beneath the ocean of despair ; 

It dives, it drinks, it flies, it hides in vain. 

For still the eternal beauty, image fair, 

Once stamped upon the soul, before the eye 
All lovely stands, nor will depart; so God 
Ordains; and lovely to the worst she seems, 
And ever seems; and as they look, and still 
Must ever look, upon her loveliness, 
Remembrance dire of what they were, of what 


Before, at once is fully understood, 
And every feeling uttered, fully felt, 

So shalt thou find, as from my various song, 
That backward rolls o’er many a tide of years, 
Directly or inferred, thy asking, thou, 

And wondering doubt, shalt learn to answer, while 
I sketch in brief the history of man. 
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‘They might have been, and bitter sense of what |"Turs said, he waked the golden harp, and thus, 


They are, polluted, ruined, hopeless, lost, 

With most repenting torment rend their hearts. 

So God ordains, their punishment severe, 

Eternally inflicted by themselves. 

*Tis this, this Virtue hovering evermore 

Before the vision of the damned, and in 

Upon their monstrous moral nakedness 

Casting unwelcome light, that makes their wo, 

That makes the essence of the endless flame. 

‘Where this is, there is hell, darker than aught. 

That he, the bard three-visioned, darkest saw. 

The place thou sawst was hell; the groans thou 

heardst 

The wailings of the damned, of those who would 

Not be redcemed, and at the judgment day, 

Long past, for unrepented sins were damned. 

The seven loud thunders which thou heardst, de- 
clare 

‘The eternal wrath of the Almighty God. 

But whence, or why they came to dwell in wo, 

Why they curse God, what means the glorious 
mom 

Of resurrection, these a longer tale 

Demand, and lead the mournful lyre far back 

‘Through memory of sin and mortal man. 

Yet haply not rewardless we shall trace 

The dark disastrous years of finished Time. 

Sorrows remembered sweeten present joy. 

Nor yet shall all be sad; for God gave peace, 

Much peace, on earth, to all who feared his name, 

But first it needs to say, that other style 

And other language than thy ear is wont, 

‘Thou must expect to hear, the dialect 

Of man. For each in heaven a relish holds 

Of former speech, that points to whence he came. 

But whether I of person speak, or place, 

Event or action, moral or divine ‘ 

Or things unknown compare to things unknown; 

Allude, imply, suggest, apostrophize; 

Or touch, when wandering through the past, on 
moods 

Of mind thou never feltst; the meaning still, 

‘With easy apprehension, thou shalt take. 

So perfect here is knowledge, and the strings 

- Of sympathy so tuned, that every word 
That each to other speaks, though never heard 


While on him inspiration breathed, began. 

As from yon everlasting hills that gird 
Heaven northward, I thy course espied, I judge 
Thou from the arctic regions came? Perhaps 
Thou noticed on thy way a little orb, 

Attended by one moon, her lamp by night, 

With her fair sisterhood of plancts seven, 

Rovolving round their central sun; she third 

In place, in magnitude the fourth. That orb, 

New made, new named, inhabited anew,— 

Though whiles we sons of Adam visit still, 

Our native place, not changed eo far but we 

Can trace our ancient walks, the scenery 

Of childhood, youth, and prime, and hoary age 

But scenery most of suffering and wo,— 

That little orb, in days remote of old, 

When angels yet were young, was made for man, 

And titled Earth, her primal virgin name i- 

Created first so lovely, so adorned 

With hill, and dale, and lawn, and winding vale, 

Woodland, and stream, and lake, and rolling seas, 

Green mead, and fruitful tree, and fertile grain, 

And herb and flower; so lovely, 20 adorned 

With numerous beasts of every kind, with fowl 

Of every wing and every tuneful note, 

And with all fish that in the multitude 

OF waters swam; so lovely, so adorned, 

So fit a dwelling place for man, that, as 

She rose, complete, at the creating word, 

The morning stars, the sons of God, aloud 

Shouted for joy; and God, beholding, saw 

The fair design, that from eternity 

His mind conceived, accomplished, and, well 

pleased, 

His six days finished work most good pronounced, 

And man declared the sovereign prince of all. 
All else was prone, irrational, and mute, 

And unaccountable, by instinct led. 

But man he made of angel form erect, 

To hold communion with the heavens above 3 

And on his soul impressed his image fair, 

His own similitude of holiness, 

Of virtue, truth, and love; with reason high 

To balance right and wrong, and conscience quick 

To choose or to reject; with knowledge great, 

Prudence and wisdom, vigilance and strength, 
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To guard all force or guile; and, last of all, 
The highest gift of God’s abundant grace, 
With perfect, free, unbiased will, Thus man 
‘Was made upright, immortal made, and crowned 
The king of all; to eat, to drink, to do 
Freely and sovereignly his wilt entire. 
By one conimand alone restrained, to prove, 
As was most just, his filial love sincere, 
His loyalty, obedience due, and faith. 
And thus the prohibition ran, expressed, 
As God is wont, in terms of plainest truth, 

Of every tree that in the garden grows 
Thou mayest freely eat; but of the tree 





That knowledge hath of good and ill, eat not, 
Nor touch; for in the day thou eatest, thou 
Shalt dic. Go, and this one command obey, 
Adam, live and be happy, and, with thy Eve, 
Fit consort, multiply and fill the earth, 

Thus they, the representatives of men, 

Were placed in Eden, choicest spot of earth. 
With royal honour and with glory crowned, 
Adam, the Lord of all, majestic walked, 
With godlike countenance sublime, and form 
Of lofty towering strength; and by his side 
Eve, fair as morning star, with modesty 
Arrayed, with virtue, grace, and perfect love: 
{n holy marriage wed, and eloquent 

Of thought and comely words, to worship God 
And sing his praise, the Giver of all good: 
Glad, in each other glad, and glad in hope; 
Rejoicing in their future happy race. 

O lovely, happy, blest, immortal pair! 

Pleased with the present, full of glorious hope. 
But short, alas, the song that sings their bliss! 
Henceforth the history of man grows dark! 
Shade after shade of deepening gloom descends; 
And Innocence laments her robes defiled. 

Who farther sings, must change the pleasant lyre 
To heavy notes of wo. Why! dost thou ask, 
Surprised? The answer will surprise thee more. 
Man sinned; tempted, he ate the guarded tree ;— 
Tempted of whom thou afterwards shalt hear ;— 
Audacious, unbelieving, proud, ungrateful, 

He ate the interdicted fruit, and fell ; 

And in his fall, his universal race ; 

For they in him by delegation were, 

In him to stand or fall, to live or die. 

Man most ingrate! so full of grace, to sin, 
Here interposed the new arrived, so full 
Of bliss, to sin against the Gracious One! 

The holy, just, and good! the Eternal Love! 
Unseen, unheard, unthought of wickedness! 
Why slumbered vengeance? No, it slumbered not. 
‘The ever just and righteous Ged would let 

His fury joose, and satisfy his threat. 

‘That had bcen just, replied the reverend bard, 
But done, fair youth, thou ne’er hadst met me here; 
I ne'er had seen yon glorious throne in peace. 

Thy powers are great, orizinally creat, 





And purified even at the fount of light. 

Exert them now, call all their vigour out ; 

Take room, think vastly, meditate intensely, 

Reason profoundly; send conjecture forth, 

Let fancy fly, stoop down, ascend; all length, 

All breadth explore, all moral, all divine; 

Ask prudence, justice, mercy ask, and might; 

Weigh good with evil, balance right with wrong; 

With virtue vice compare, hatred with love; _ 

God's holiness, God's justice, and God's truth, 

Deliberately and cautiously compare 

With sinful, wicked, vile, rebellious man; 

And see if thou canst ponish sin, and let 

Mankind go free. Thou failst; be not surprised. 

I bade thee search in vain. Eternal love, 

Harp, lift thy voice on high! eternal love, 

Eternal, sovereign love, and sovereign grace, 

Wisdom, and power, and mercy infinite, 

The Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, God, 

Devised the wondrous plan, devised, achieved, 

And in achieving made the marvel more, 

Attend, ye heavens! ye heaven of heavens! attend, 

Attend and wonder, wonder evermore! 

When man had fallen, rebelled, insulted God; 

Was most polluted, yet most madly proud; 

Indebted infinitely, yet most poor ; 

Captive to sin, yet willing to be bound: 

‘To God’s incensed justice and hot wrath 

Exposed, due victim of eternal death 

And utter wo—Harp, lift tliy voice on high f 

Ye everlasting hills! ye angels! bow, 

Bow, ye redeemed of men !-~God waa made flesh, 

And dwelt with man on earth! the Son of God, 

Only begotten, and well beloved, between 

Men and his Father’s justice interposed ; 

Put human nature on; His wrath sustained; 

And in their name suffered, obeyed, and died, 

Making his soul an offering for sin; 

Just for unjust, and innocence for guilt, 

By doing, suffering, dying, unconstrained, 

Save by omnipotence of boundless grace, 

Complete atonement made to God appeased ; 

Made honourable his insulted law, 

Turning the wrath aside from pardoned man, 

Thus Truth and Mercy met, and Righteousness, 

Stooping from highest heaven, embraced fair Peace, 

‘That walked the earth in fellowship with Love, 
© love divine! O mercy infinite ! 

The audience here in glowing rapture broke, 

O love, all height above, all depth below, 

Surpassing far all knowledge, all desire, 

All thought! The Holy One for sinners dies! 

The Lord of life for guilty rebels bleeds, 

Quenches eternal fire with blood divine! 

Abundant mercy! overflowing grace! 

There, whence I came, I something heard of men 

Their name had reached us, and report did speak 

Of some abominable horrid thing, 

Of desperate offence they had committed, 
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And something too of wondrous grace we heard. | Refuse, when autumn came, and famine threat- 
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And oft of our celestial visitants 


ened, 


‘What man, what God had done, inquired; but| To reap the golden field that charity 


they, 
Forbid, our asking never met directly, 
Exhorting still to persevere upright, 
And we should hear im heaven, though greatly 
blest 
Ourselves, new wonders of God’s wondrous Jove. 
This hinting, keener appetite to know 
Awaked; and as we talked, and much admired 
‘What new we there should learn, we hasted each 
‘To nourish virtue to perfection up, 
‘That we might have our wondering resolved 
And leave of louder praise to greater deeds 
Of loving kindness due. Mysterious love ! 
God was made flesh, and dwelt with men on earth! 
Blood holy, blood divine for sinners shed ! 
My asking ends, but makes my wonder more. 
Saviour of men! henceforth be thou my theme; 
Redeeming love, my study uay and night. 
Mankind were lost, all lost, and all redeemed! 
Thou errst again, but innocently errst, 
Not knowing sin’s depravity, nor man’s 
Sincere and persevering wickedness, 
All were redeemed? Not all, or thou hadst heard 
‘No human voice in hell, Many refused, 
Although beseeched, refused to be redeemed, 
Redeemed from death to life, from wo to bliss! 
Canst thou believe my song when thus I sing? 
‘When man had fallen, was ruined, hopeless, lost— 
Ye choral harps! ye angels that excel 
In strength! and loudest, ye redeemed’of men! 
To God, to Him that sits upon the throne 
On high, and to the Lamb, sing honour, sing 
Dominion, glory, blessing sing, and praise !— 
When man had fallen, was ruined, hopeless, lost, 
Messiah, Prince of Peace, Eternal King, 
Died, that the dead might live, the lost be saved. 
‘Wonder, O heavens! and be astonished, earth! 
Thou ancient, thou forgotten earth ! ye worlds ad- 
mire! 
Admire and be confounded! and thou hell, 
Deepen thy eternal groan !—~men would not be 
Redeemed, —I speak of many, not of all,— 
‘Would not be saved for lost, have life for death !. 
Mysterious song! the new arrived exclaimed, 
Mysterious mercy! most mysterious hate! 
To disobey was mad, this madder far, 
Incurable insanity of will! 
‘What now but wrath could guilty men expect? 
‘What more could love, what more could mercy do? 
No more, resumed the bard, no more they could. 
‘Thou hast seen hell. The wicked there lament: 
And why? for love and mercy twice despised. 
The hushandman, who sluggishly forgot 


Bestowed ; nay, more obdurate, proud, and blind, 
And stupid still, refused, though much beseeched, 
And long entreated, even with Mercy’s tears, 
To eat what to his very lips was held, 
Cooked temptingly,—he certainly, at least, 
Deserved to die of hunger, unbemoaned. 
So did the wicked spurn the grace of God; 
And so were punished with the second death. 
The first, no doubt, punition less severe 
Intended ; death, belike, of all entire. 
But this incurred, by God discharged, and life 
Freely presented, and again despised, 
Despised, though bought with Merev’s proper 
blood, 
’T'was this dug hell, and kindled all its bounds 
With wrath and inextinguishable fire. 
Free was the offer, free to all, of life 
And of salvation ; but the proud of heart, 
Because ’twas free, would not accept; and still 
To merit wished; and choosing, thus unshipped, 
Uncompassed, unprovisioned, and bestormed, 
To swim a sea of breadth immeasurable, 
They scorned the goodly bark, whose wings the 
breath 
Of God’s eternal Spirit filled for heaven, 
That stopped to take them in, and so were lost. 
What wonders dost thou tell? To merit, how! 
Of creature meriting in sight of God, 
As right of service done, I never heard 
Till now. We never fell; in virtue stood 
Upright, and persevered in holiness ; 
But stood by grace, by grace we persevered. 
Ourselves, our deeds, our holiest, highest deeds 
Unworthy aught; grace worthy endless praise. 
If we fly swift, obedient to his will, 
He gives us wings to fly ; if we resist 
Temptation, and ne’er fall, it is his shield 
Omnipotent that wards it off; if we, 
With love unquenchable, before him burn, 
’Tis he that lights and keeps alive the flame. 
Men surely lost their reason in their fall, 
And did not understand the offer made. 
They might have understood, the bard replied; 
‘They had the Bible. Hast thou ever heard 
Of such a book? The author, God himself; 
The subject, God and man, salvation, life 
And death—eternal life, eternal death— 
Dread words! whose meaning has no end, no 
bounds— 
Most wondrous book! bright candle of the Lord! 
Star of eternity! the only star 
By which the bark of man could navigate 
The sea of life, and gain the coast of bliss 


In spring to plough and sow, could censure none, | Securely! only star which rose on Time, 
+ Though winter clamoured rownd his empty barns.| And on its dark and troubled billows, still, 


But he who, having thus neglected, did 


As generation, drifting swiftly by, 
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Succeeded generation, threw a ray 

OF heaven’s own light, and to the hills of God, 
‘The eternal hills, pointed the sinner’s eye. 

By prophets, seers, and priests, and sacred bards, 
Evangelists, apostles, men inspired, 

And by the Holy Ghost anointed, set 

Apart and consecrated to declare 

To Earth the counsels of the Eternal One, 

‘This book, this holiest, this sublimest book, 
‘Was sent. Heaven's will, Heaven’s code of laws 

entire, 

To man, this book contained; defined the bounds 
Of vice and virtue, and of life and death; 

And what was shadow, what was substance taught. 
Much it revealed; important all; the least 
Worth more than what else seemed of highest 

worth, 

But this of plainest, most essential truth : 

‘That God is one, eternal, holy, just, 

Omnipotent, omniscient, infinite; 

Most wise, most good, most merciful and true ; 
In all perfection most unchangeable : 

‘That man, that every man of every clime 

And hue, of every age and every rank, 

‘Was bad, by nature and by practice bad ; 

In understanding blind, in will perverse, 

In heart corrupt; in every thought, and word, 
Imagination, passion, and desire, 

Most utterly depraved throughout, and ill, 

In sight of Heaven, though less in sight of man; 
At enmity with God his maker born, 

And by his very life an heir of death: 

‘That man, that every man was, farther, most 
Unable to redeem himself, or pay 

One mite of his vast debt to God; nay, more, 
‘Was most reluctant and averse to be 

Redeemed, and sin’s most voluntary slave : 

That Jesus, Son of God, of Mary born 

In Bethlehem, and by Pilate crucified 

On Calvary, for man thus fallen and lost, 

Died ; and, by death, life and salvation bought, 
And perfect righteousness, for all who should 

In his great name believe: That Ho, the third 
In the eternal Essence, to the prayer 

Sincere should come, should come as soon as asked, 
Proceeding from the Father and the Son, 

‘To give faith and repentance, such as God 
Accepts; to open the intellectual eyes, 
- Blinded by sin; to bend the stubborn will, 
Perversely to the side of wrong inclined, 

‘To God and his commandments, just and good ; 
‘The wild, rebellious passions to subdue, 

And bring them back to harmony with heaven; 
To purify the conscience, and to lead 

‘The mind into all truth, and to adorn 

‘With every holy ornament of grace, 

And sanctify the whole renewed soul, 

‘Which henceforth might no more fall totally, 
But persevere, though erring oft, amidst 


The mists of Time, in piety to God, 

And sacred works of charity to men: 

That he who thus believed, and practised thus, 
Should have his sins forgiven, however vile; 
Should be sustained at mid-day, morn, and even _ 
By God’s omnipotent, eternal grace: 

And in the evil hour of sore digease, 

‘Temptation, persecution, war, and death,— 

For temporal death, although unstinged, remain. 
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Beneath the shadow of the Almighty’s wings 
Should sit unhurt, and at the judgment-day, 
Should share the resurrection of the just, 

And reign with Christ in bliss for evermore: 
That all, however named, however great, 

Who would not thus believe, nor practise thus, 
But in their sins impenitent remained, 

Should in perpetual fear and terror live; 
Should die unpardoned, unredeemed, unsaved ; 
And, at the hour of doom, should be cast out 
To utter darkness in the night of hell, 

By mercy and by God abandoned there 

To reap the harvests of eternal wo. 

This did the book declare in obvious phrase, 
In moat sincere and honest phrase, by God 
Himself selected and arranged, so clear, 

So plain, so perfectly distinct, that none, 

Who read with humble wish to understand, 
And asked the Spirit, given to all who asked, 
Could miss their meaning, blazed in heavenly light. 

This book, this holy book, on every line 
Marked with the seal of high divinity, 

On every leaf bedewed with drops of love 
Divine, and with the eternal heraldry 

And signature of God Almighty stamped 
From first to last, this ray of sacred light, 
This lamp, from off the everlasting throne, 
Mercy took down, and in the night of Time 
Stood, casting on the dark her gracious bow ; 
And evermore beseeching men, with tears 
And earnest sighs, to read, believe, and live. 
And many to her voice gave ear, and read, 
Believed, obeyed; and now, as the Amen, 
True, Faithful Witness swore, with snowy robes 
And branchy palms, surround the fount of life, 
And drink the streams of immortality, 

For ever happy, and for ever young. 

Many believed ; but more the truth of God 
Turned to a lie; deceiving and deceived ; 

Each with the accursed sorcery of sin, 
To his own wish and vile propensity 
‘Transforming still the meaning of the text. 

Hear, while I briefly tell what mortals proved, 
By effort vast of ingenuity, 

Most wondrous, though perverse and damnable, 
Proved from the Bible, which, as thou hast heard, 
So plainly spoke that all could understand. 

First, and not least.4n number, argued some, 
From out this book itself, it was a lie, 
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A fable framed by crafty men to cheat 
The simple herd, and make them bow the knee 
‘To kings and priests. These in their wisdom left 
* The light revealed, and turned to fancies wild ; 
Maintaining loud, that ruined, helpless man, 
“Needed no Saviour. Others proved that men 
Might live and die in sin, and yet be saved, 
For so it was decreed ; binding the will, 
By God left free, to unconditional, 
Unreasonable fate. Others believed 
That he who was most criminal, debased, 
Condemned, and dead, unaided might ascend 
‘The heights of virtue; to a perfect law 
Giving a lame, half-way obedience, which 
By useless effort only served to show 
‘The impotence of him who vainly strove 
‘With finite arm to measure infinite ; 
Most uscless effort, when to justify 
In sight of God it meant, as proof of faith 
Most acceptable and worthy of all praise. 
Another held, and from the Bible held, 
He was infallible, most fallen by such 
Pretence ; that none the Scriptures, open to all, 
And most to humble-hearted, ought to read, 
But priests; that all who ventured to disclaim 
His forged authority, incurred the wrath 
Of Heaven; and he who, in the blood of such, 
‘Though father, mother, daughter, wife, or son, 
Imbrued his hands, did most religious work, 
‘Well pleasing to the heart of the Most High. 
Others in outward rite devotion placed, 
In meats, in drinks, in robe of certain shape, 
In bodily abasements, bended knees ; 
Days, numbers, places, vestments, words, and 
names ; 
Absurdly in their hearts imagining, 
That God, like men, was pleased with outward 
show. 
Another, stranger and more wicked still, 
With dark and dolorous labour, ill applied, 
‘With many a gripe of conscience, and with most 
Unhealthy and abortive reasoning, 
That brought his sanity to serious doubt, 
*Mong wise and honest men, maintained that He, 
First Wisdom, Great Messiah, Prince of Peace, 
The second of the uncreated Three, 
‘Was naught but mun, of earthly origin: 
Thus making void the sacrifice divine, 
And leaving guilty men, God’s holy law 
Stil! unatoned, to work them endless death. 
These are a part; but to relate thee all 
The monstrous, unbaptized fantasies, 
Imaginations fearfully absurd, 
Hobgoblin rites, and moon-struck reveries, 
Distracted creeds, and visionary dreams, 
More bodiless and hideously misshapen 
Than ever fancy, at the noon of night, 
_ Playing at will, framed in the madman’s brain, 
‘That from this book of simple truth were proved, 


Were proved, as foolish men were wont to prove, 
‘Would bring my word in doubt, and thy belief 
Stagger, though here I sit and sing, w&hin 

The pale of truth, where falsehood never came. 

‘The rest, who lost the heavenly light revealed, 
Not wishing to retain God in their minds, 

In darkness wandered on. Yet could they not, 

Though moral night around them drew her pall 

Of blackness, rest in utter unbelief. 

The voice within, the voice of God, that naught 

Could bribe to sleep, though steeped in sorceries 

Of hell, and much abused by whisperings 

Of evil spirits in the dark, announced. 

A day of judgment and a Judge, a day 

Of misery or bliss: and, being ill 

At ease, for gods they chose them stocks and stones, 

Reptiles, and weeds, and beasts, and creeping 
things, 

And spirits accursed, ten thousand deities! 

Imagined worse than he who craved their peaces 

And, bowing, worshipped these, as best beseemed, 

With midnight revelry obscene and loud, 

With dark, infernal, devilish ceremonies, 

And horrid sacrifice of human flesh, 

That made the fair heavens blush. 
sin; 

So lost, so ruined, so depraved was man, 

Created first in God’s own image fair, 

Oh, cursed, cursed Sin! traitor to God, 

And ruiner of man! mother of Wo, 

And Death, and Hell! wretched, yet seeking 
‘worse ; . 

Polluted most, yet wallowing in the mire ; 

Most mad, yet drinking Frenzy’s giddy cup; 

Depth ever deepening, darkness darkening still ; 

Folly for wisdom, guilt for innocence ; 

Anguish for rapture, and for hope despair ; 

Destroyed, destroying ; in tormenting, pained ; 

Unawed by wrath, by mercy unreclaimed ; 

Thing most unsightly, most forlorn, most sad, 

Thy time on earth is passed, thy war with God 

And holiness. But who, oh, who shall tell, 

Thy unrepentable and ruinous thoughts! 

Thy sighs, thy groans! who reckon thy burning 
tears, 

And damned looks of everlasting grief, 

Where now, with those who took their part with 
thee, 

Thou sitt’st in hell, gnawed by the eternal Worm, 

To hurt no more, on ail the holy hills ! 

That those, deserting once the lamp of truth, 
Should wander ever on, from worse to worse 
Erroneously, thy wonder needs not ask : 

But that enlightened, reasonable men, 

Knowing themselves accountable, to whom 

God spoke from heaven, and by his servants warn- 
ed, 

Both day and night, with earnest pleading voice, 

Of retribution equal to their works, 


So bad waa 


By 
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Should persevere in evil, and be lost,— 

‘This strangeness, this unpardonable guilt, 
Demands t answer, which my song unfolds, 
In part, directly; but, hereafter, more, 

To satisfy thy wonder thou shalt learn, 
Inferring much from what is yet to sing. 


Know, then, of men who sat in highest place, 


Exalted, and for sin by others done 


Were chargeable, the king and priests were chief. 


Many were faithful, holy, just, upright, 
Faithful to God and man, reiguing renowned 
In righteousness, and, to the people, loud 
And fearless, speaking all the words of life. 
‘These, at the judgment-day, as thou shalt hear, 
Abundant harvest reaped. But many, too, 
Alas, how many! famous now in hell, 
‘Were wicked, cruel, tyrannous, and vile; 
Anbitious of themselves, abandoned, mad; 
And still from servants hasting to be gods, 
Such gods as now they serve in Erebus. 
T pass their lewd-example by, that led 
So many wrong, for courtly fashion lost, 
And prove them guilty of one crime alone. 
Of every wicked ruler, prince supreme, 
Or magistrate below, the one intent, 
Purpose, desire, and struggle, day and night, 
‘Was evermore to wrest the crown from off 
Messiah’s head, and put it on his own; 
And in His place give spiritual laws to men; 
To bind religion, free by birth, by God 
And nature free, and made accountable 
To none but God, behind the wheels of state ; 
To make the holy altar, where the Prince 
Of life, incarnate, bled to ransom man, ie 
A footstool to the throne. For this they met, 
Assembled, counselled, meditated, planned ; 
Devised in open and in secret; and for this 
Enacted creeds of wondrous texture, creeds 
The Bible never owned, unsanctioned too, 
And reprobate in heaven ; but by the power 
That made,—exerted now in gentler form, 
Monopolizing rights and privileges, 
Equal to all, and waving now the sword 
Of persecution fierce, tempered in hell,— 
Forced on the conscience of inferior men: 
The conscience, that sole monarchy in man, 
Owing allegiance to no earthly prince ; 
Made by the edict of creation free; 
Made sacred, made above all human laws; 
Holding of heaven alone; of most divine 
And indefeasible authority; 
An individual sovereignty, that none 
Created might, unpunished, bind or touch ; 
Unbound, save by the eternal laws of God, 
And unamenable to all below. 

Thus did the uncircumcised potentates 
Of earth debase religion in the sight 
Of those they ruled, who, looking up, beheld 
The fair celestial gifl despised, enslaved ; 


ane 
And, mimicking the folly of the great, 
With prompt docility despised her too. 

The prince or magistrate, however named 
Or praised, who, knowing better, acted thus, 
Was wicked, and received, as he deserved, 
Damnation. But the unfaithful priest, what tongue 
Enough shall execrate? His doctrine may 
Be passed, though mixed with most unhallowed 

Teaven, 
That proved, to those who foolishly partook,” 
Eternal bitterness. But this was still. 
His sin, beneath what cloak soever veiled, 
His ever growing and perpetual sin, 
First, last, and middle thought, whence every wish 
Whence every action rose, and ended both: 
To mount to place, and power of worldly sort ; 
‘To ape the gaudy pomp and equipage 
Of earthly state, and on his mitred brow 
To place a royal crown. For this he sold 
The sacred truth to him who most would give 
Of titles, benefices, honours, names; 
For this betrayed his Master; and for this 
Made merchandize of the immortal souls 
Committed to his care. ‘This was his sin, 

Of all who office held unfairly, none 
Could plead excuse; he least and last of all, 
By solemn, awful ceremony, he 
‘Was set apart to speak the truth entire, 

By action and by word; and round him stood 
The people, from his lips expecting knowledge, 
One day in seven, the Holy Sabbath termed, 
They stood; for he had sworn, in fice of God 
And man, to deal sincerely with their souls ; 
To preach the gospel for the gospel’s sake; 
Had sworn to hate and put away all pride, 
All vanity, all love of earthly pomp ; 

To seek all mercy, meekness, truth, and grace; 
And being so endowed himself, and taught, 

In them like works of holiness to move ; 
Dividing faithfully the word of life. 

And oft indeed the word of life he taught ; 

But practising as thou hast heard, who could 
Believe?’ Thus was Religion wounded sore 
At her own altars, and among her friends, 
The people went away, and, like the priest, 
Fulfilling what the prophet spoke before, 

For honour strove, and wealth, and place, as if 
The preacher had rehearsed an idle tale, 

The enemies of God rejoiced, and loud 

The unbeliever laughed, boasting a life 

Of fairer character than his, who owned, 

For king and guide, the undefiled One. 

Most guilty, villanous, dishonest man! 

Wolf in the clothing of the gentle lamb! 
Dark traitor in Messiah’s holy camp! 
Leper in saintly garb! assassin masked 
In Virtue’s robe! vile hypocrite accursed. 
I strive in vain to set his evil forth! 

‘The words that should sufficiently accurse 
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And execrate such reprobate, had need 
Come glowing from the lips of eldest hell. 
Among the saddest in the den of wo, 
Thou sawst him saddest, ‘mong the damned, most 
damned. 

But why should I with indignation burn, 

Not well beseeming here, and long forgot? 

Or why one censure for another’s sin ? 

Each had his conscience, each his reason, will, 

Ané understanding, for himself to search, 

‘To choose, reject, believe, consider, act. 

And God proclaimed from heaven, and by an 
oath 

Confirmed, that each should answer for himself: 

And as his own peculiar work should be, 

Done by his proper self, should live or die. 

But sin, deceitful and deceiving still, 

Had gained the heart, and reason Jed astray. 

A strange belief, that leaned its idiot back 
On folly’s topmost twig,—belief that God, 

Most wise, had made a world, had creatures made, 
Beneath his care to govern and protect,— 
Devoured its thousands. Reason, not the truo, 
Learned, deep, sober, comprehensive, sound; 
But bigoted, one-eyed, short-sighted Reason, 
Moat zealous, and sometimes, no doubt, sincere, 
Devoured its thousands, Vanity to be 
Renowned for creed eccentrical, devoured 

Its thousands; but a lazy, corpulent, 

And over-credulous faith, that leaned on all 

It met, nor asked if ‘twas a reed or oak; 
Stepped on, but never earnestly inquired 
‘Whether to heaven or hell the journey led, 
Devoured its tens of thousands, and its hands 
Made reddest in the precious blood of souls. 

Jn Time’s pursuits men ran till out of breath, 
The astronomer soared up, and counted stars, 
And gazed, and gazed upon the heaven’s bright 

face, 
‘Till he dropped down dim-eyed into the grave. 
The numerist, in calculations deep, 
Grew gray. The merchant at his desk expired. 
‘Phe statesman hunted for another place, 
‘Till death o’ertook him, and made him his prey. 
‘The miser spent his eldest energy 
In grasping for another mite. The scribe 
Rubbed pensively his old and withered brow, 
Devising new impediments to hold 
In doubt, the suit that threatened to end too 
Boon, 
The priest collected tithes, and pleaded rights 
Of decimation to the very last. 
In science, learning, all philosophy, 
Men laboured all their days, and laboured hard, 
And, dying, sighed how little they had done. 
But in religion, they at once grew wise. 
A creed in print, though never understood ; 
. A theologic system on the shef, 
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‘Was spiritual lore enough, and served their tum; 
But served it ill. They sinned, and never knew. 
For what the Bible said of good and bad, 
Of holiness and sin, they never asked. 
Absurd, prodigiously absurd, to think 
That man’s minute and feeble faculties, 
Even in the very childhood of his being, 
With mortal shadows dimmed and wrapped around, 
Could comprehend at once the mighty scheme, 
Where rolled the ocean of eternal love; 
Where wisdom infinite its master-stroke 
Displayed; and where omnipotence, oppressed, 
Did travail in the greatness of its strength; 
And everlasting justice Jilted up 
The sword to smite the guiltless Son of God; 
And mercy smiling bade the sinner go! 
Redemption is the science and the song 
Of all eternity. Archangels day 
Ané night into its glories look. The saints, 
The elders round the Throne, old in the years 
Of heaven, examine it perpetually ; 
And, every hour, get clearer, ampler views 
Of right and wrong ; see virtue’s beauty more; 
See vice more utterly depraved and vile; 
And this, with a more perfect hatred, hate; 
That daily love with a more perfect love. 
But whether I for man’s perdition blame 
Office administered amiss, pursuit 
Of pleasure false, perverted reason blind, 
Or indolence that ne’er inquired; I blame 
Effect and consequence, the branch, the leaf. 
Who finds the fount and bitter root, the first 
And guiltiest cause whence sprung this endless 
wo, 
Must deep descend into the human heart, 
And find it there. Dread passion! making men 
On earth, and even in hell, if Mercy yet 
‘Would stoop so low, unwilling to be saved, 
If saved by grace of God. Hear, then, in brief, 
What peopled hell, what holds its prisoners there, 
Pride, self-adoring pride, was primal cause 
Of all sin passed, all pain, all wo to come. 
Unconquerable pride! first, eldest sin, 
Great fountain-head of evil! highest source, 
Whence flowed rebellion gainst the Omnipotent, 
Whence hate of man to man, and all else ill. 
Pride at the bottom of the human heart 
Lay, and gave root and nourishment to all 
That grew above. Great ancestor of vice! 
Hate, unbelief, and blasphemy of God; 
Envy and slander, malice and revenge; 
And murder, and deceit, and every birth 
Of damned sort, was progeny of pride, 
Tt was the ever-moving, acting force, 
The constant aim, and the most thirsty wish 
Of every sinner unrenewed, to be 
A god; in purple or in rags, to have 
Hitnself adored. Whatever shape or form 
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His actions took, whatever phrase he threw 
About his thoughts, or mantle o’er his life, 

To be the highest, was the inward cause 

Of all; the purpose of the heart to be 

Set up, admired, obeyed. But who would bow 


The knee to one who served and was dependent? 


Hence man’s perpetual struggle, night and day, 
To prove he was his own proprietor, 
And independent of his God, that what 
He had might be esteemed his own, and praised 
As such, He laboured stil! and tried to stand 
Alone, unpropped, to be obliged to none; 
And in the madness of his pride, he bade 
His God farewell, and turned away to be 
A god himself: resolving to rely, 
‘Whatever came, upon his own right hand. 
O desperate frenzy! madness of the will! 


And drunkenness of the heart! that naught could 


quench 
But floods of wo, poured from the sea of wrath, 
Behind which mercy set. To think to turn 
The back on life original, and live! 
‘The creature to set up a rival throne 
In the Creator’s realm! to deify 
A worm! and in the sight of God be prond! 
‘To lift an arm of flesh against the shafts 
Of the Omnipotent, and, midst his wrath, 
‘To seek for happiness !—insanity 


Most mad! guilt most complete! Seest thou those 


worlds 
That roll at various distance round the throne 
Of God, innumerous, and fill the calm 
Of heaven with sweetest harmony, when saints 
And angels sleep? As one of these, from love 
Centripetal, withdrawing, and from light, 
And heat, and nourishment cut off, should rush 
Abandoned o’er the line that runs between 
Create and increate, from ruin driven 
‘To ruin still, through the abortive waste ; 
So pride from God drew off the bad; and so 
Forsaken of him, he lets them ever try 
Their single arm against the second death ; 
Amidst vindictive thunders lets them try 
The stoutness of their hearts, and lets them try 
To quench their thirst amidst the unfading fire ; 
And to reap joy where he has sown despair ; 
To walk alone, unguided, unbemoaned, 


Where Evil dwells, and Death, and moral Night; 


fn utter emptiness to find enough; 
In utter dark find light; and find repose, 
‘Where God with tempest plagues for evermore. 
For so they wished it, so did pride desire, 

Such was the cause that turned so many off 
Rebelliously from God, and led them on 
From vain to vainer still, in endless chase. 
And such the cause that made so many cheeks 
Pale, and so many knees to shake, when men 
Rose from the grave; as thou shalt hear anon. 
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Benotpsr thou yonder, on the crystal sea, 
Beneath the throne of God, an image fair, 
And in its hand a mirror large and bright? 
’Tis truth, immutable, eternal truth, 

In figure emblematical expressed. 

Before it Virtue stands, and smiling sees, 
‘Well pleased, in her reflected soul, no spot. “ 
The sons of heaven, archangel, seraph, saint, 
There daily read their own essential worth; 
And, as they read, take place among the just; 
Or high, or low, each as his value seems, 
There cach his certain interest learns, his true 
Capacity; and, going thence, pursues, 
Unerringly, through all the tracts of thought, 
As God ordains, best ends by wisest means. 

The Bible held this mirror's place on earth, 
But, few would read, or, reading, saw themselves, 
The chase was after shadows, phantoms strange, 
That in the twilight walked of Time, and mocked 
The eager hunt, escaping evermore. 

Yet with so many promises and looks 

Of gentle sort, that he whose arms returned 
Empty a thousand times, still stretched them out, 
And, grasping, brought them back again unfilled. 

In rapid outline thou hast heard of man, 

His death, his offered life, that life by most 
Despised, the Star of God, the Bible, scorned, 
‘That else to happiness and heaven had led, 
And saved my lyre from narrative of wo. 
Hear now more largely of the ways of Time 
The fond pursuits and vanities of men. 
“Love God, love Truth, love Virtue, and be 
happy; 
These were the words first uttered in the ear 
Of every being rational made, and made 
For thought, or word, or deed accountable, 
Most men the first forgot, the second none, 
Whatever path they took, by hill or vale, 
By night or day, the universal wish, 
The aim, and sole intent, was happiness, 
But, erring from the heaven-appointed path, 
Strange tracks indeed they took through barren 
wastes, 
And up the sandy mountain climbing toiled, 
Which pining lay beneath the curse of God, 
And nought produced. Yet did the traveller look 
And point his eye before him greedily, 
And if he saw some verdant spot, where grew 
The heavenly flower, where sprung the well of 
life, 
Where undisturbed felicity Teposed ; 
Though Wisdom s eye no vestige could discern, 
That Happiness had ever passed that way. 

‘Wisdom was right, for still the terms remained 

Unchanged, uncharfgeable, the terms on which 
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- 
‘True peace was given to man, unchanged as God, 
Who, in his own essential nature, binds 
Eternally to virtue happiness, 

Nor lets them part through all his universe. 
Philosophy, as thou shalt hear, when she 
Shall have her praise, her praise and censure too, 
Did much, refining and exalting man; 
But could not nurse a single plant that bore 
True happiness. From age to age she toiled, 
Shtd from her eyes the mist that dimmed them 
still, 
Looked forth on man, explored the wild and tame, 
The savage and polite, the sea and land, 
And starry heavens; and then retired far back 
‘To meditation’s silent, shady seat; 
And there sat pale, and thoughtfully, and weighed 
With wary, most exact, and scrupulous care, 
Man’s nature, passions, hopes, propensities, 
Relations, and pursuits, in reason’s scale; 
And scarched and weighed, and weighed and 
searched again, 
And many a fair and goodly volume wrote, 
‘That seemed well worded too, wherein were found 
Uncountable receipts, pretending each, 
Tf carefully attended to, to cure 
Mankind of folly, to root out the briers, 
And thorns, and weeds, that choked the growth of 
Joy; 
And showing too, in plain and decent phrase, 
Which sounded much like Wisdom’s, how to plant, 
To shelter, water, culture, prune, and rear 
‘The tree of happiness; and oft their plans 
Were tried; but still the fruit was green and sour. 
Of all the trees that in Earth’s vineyard grew, 
And with their clusters tempted man to pull 
And eat, one tree, one tree alone, the true 
Celestial manna bore, which filled the soul, 
The tree of holiness, of heavenly seed, 
A native of the skies; though stunted much 
And dwarfed, by ‘Time's cold, damp, ungenial 
soil, 
And chilling winds, yet yielding fruit so pure, 
So nourishing and sweet, as, on his way, 
Refreshed the pilgrim; and begot desire 
Unquenchable to climb the arduous path 
To where her sister plants, in their own clime, 
Around the fount, and by the stream of life, 
Blooming beneath the Sun that never sets, 
Bear fruit of perfect relish fully ripe. 
To plant this tree, uprooted by the full, 
To earth the Son of God descended, shed 
His precious blood; and on it evermore, 

From off his living wings, the Spirit shook 

The dews of heaven, to nurse and hasten its 
growth, 

Nor was this care, this infinite expense, 

Not needed to secure the holy plant, 

‘To root it out, and wither it from earth, 

Hell strove with all its strength, and blew with all 





Its blasts! and Sin, with cold, consumptive breath, 

Involved it stili in clouds of mortal damp. 

Yet did it grow, thus kept, protected thus; 

And bear the only fruit of true delight; 

The only fruit worth plucking under heaven, 
But, few, alas! the holy plant could see, 

For heavy mists that Sin around it threw 

Perpetually; and few the sacrifice 

‘Would make, by which alone its clusters stooped, 

And came within the reach of mortal man, 

For this, of whom who would approach and eat, 

Was rigorously exacted to the full: 

To tread and bruise beneath the foot the world 

Entire; its prides, ambitions, hopes, desires; 

Its gold and all its broidered equipage ; 

To loose its loves and friendships from the heart, 

And cast them off; to shut the ear against 

Its praise, and all its flatteries abhor; 

And, having thus behind him thrown what seemed 

So good and fair, then must he lowly kneel, 

And with sincerity, in which the Eye 

‘That slumbers not, nor sleeps, could see no lack, 

This prayer pray: “ Lord, God! thy will be done, 

Thy holy will, howe’er it cross my own.” 

Hard labour this for flesh and blood! too hard 

For most it seemed. So, turning, they the tree 

Derided as mere bramble, that could bear 

No fruit of special taste; and so set out 

Upon ten thousand different routes to seek 

What they had left behind, to seek what they 

Had lost. For still as something once possessed 

And lost, true happiness appeared. All thought 

They once were happy; and even while they 

smoked 

And panted in the chase, believed themselves 

More miserable to-day than yesterday, 

To-morrow than to-day. When youth complained, 

The ancient sinner shook his hoary head, 

Asif he meant to say, Stop till you come 

My length, and then you may have cause to sigh, 

At twenty, cried the boy, who now had seen 

Some blemish in his joys, How happily 

Plays yonder child that busks the mimic babe, 

And gathers gentle flowers, and never sighs! 

At forty, in the fervour of pursuit, 

Far on in disappointment’s dreary vale, 

The grave and sage-like man looked back upon 

‘The stripling youth of plump unseared hope, 

Who galloped gay and briskly up behind, 

And, moaning, wished himself eighteen again, 

And he, of threescore years and ten, in whose 

Chilled eye, fatigued with gaping after hope, 

Earth's freshest verdure scemed but blasted leaves, 

Praised childhood, youth, and manhood; and de« 

nounced 

Old age alone as barren of all joy. 

Dectsive proof that men had left behind 

The happiness they sought, and taken a most 

Erroneous path ; since every step they took 
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‘Was deeper mire. Yet did they onward run, 

Pursuing Hope that danced before them still, 

And beckoned them to proceed; and with their 
hands, 

‘That shook and trembled piteously with age, 

Grasped at the lying Shade, even till the earth 

Beneath them broke, and wrapped them in the 
grave. 

Sometimes indeed, when wisdom in their ear 
Whispered, and with its disenchanting wand, 
Effectually touched the sorcery of their eyes, 
Directly pointing to the holy tree, 

‘Where grew the food they sought, they turned, 
surprised. 

‘That they had missed so long what now they found 

As one upon whose mind some new and rare 

Tdea glances, and retires as quick, 

Ere memory has time to write it down; 

Stung with the loss, into a thoughtful cast, 

He throws his face, and rubs his vexed brow ; 

Searches each nook and corner of his soul 

With frequent care; reflects, and re-reflects, 

And tries to touch relations that may start 

The fugitive again; and oft is foiled; 

Till something like a seeming chance, or flight 

Of random fancy, when expected least, 

Calls back the wandered thought, long sought in 
vain; 

Then does uncommon joy fill all hia mind; 

Aind still he wonders, as he holds it fast, 

‘What lay so near he could not sooner find: 

So did the man rejoice, when from his eye 

The film of folly fell, and what he, day 

And night, and far and near, had idly searched, 

Sprung up before him suddenly displayed; 

So wondered why he missed the tree so long. 

But, few returned from folly’s giddy chase, 
Few heard the voice of Wisdom, or obeyed. 
Keen was the search, and various, and wide, 
‘Without, within, along the flowery vale, 

And up the rugged cliff, and on the top 

Of mountains high, and on the ocean wave. 
Keen was the search, and various, and wide, 
And ever and anon a shout was heard: 

“ Ho! here’s the tree of life! come, eat, and live !” 
And round the new discoverer quick they flocked 
{In multitudes, and plucked, and with great haste, 
Devoured; and sometimes in the lips 'twas sweet, 
And promised well: but, in the belly gall. 

‘Yet after him that cried again, Ho! here’s 

The tree of life! again they ran, and pulled, 

And chewed again, and found it bitter still. 
From disappointment on to disappointment, 

‘Year after year, age after age, pursued, 

The child, the youth, the hoary headed man, 
Alike pursued, and ne’er grew wise. For it 





‘Was folly’s most peculiar attribute, 
And native act, to make experience void. 
But hastily, as pleasures tasted, turned 


To loathing and disgust, they needed not 
Even such experiment to prove them vair., 

In hope or in possession, Fear, alike, 

Boding disaster, stood. Over the flower 

Of fairest sort, that bloomed beneath the sun, 
Protected most, and sheltered from the storm, 
The Spectre, like a dark and thunderous cloud, 
Hung dismally, and threatened, before the hand 
Of him that wished, could pull it, to descend, 
And o’er the desert drive its withered leaves;” 
Or, being pulled, to blast it unenjoyed, 

While yet he gazed upon its loveliness, 

And just began to drink its fragrance up. 

Gold many hunted, sweat and bied for gold; 
Waked all the night, and laboured all the day. 
And what was this allurement dost thou ask 
A dust dug from the bowels of the earth, 

Which, being cast into the fire, came out 

A shining thing that fools admired, and called 
A god; and in devout and humbie plight 

Before it kneeled, the greater to the less; 

And on its altar sacrificed ease, peace, 

Truth, faith, integrity: good conscience, friends, 
Love, charity, benevolence, and all 

‘The sweet and tender sympathies of life; 

And, to complete the horrid murderous rite, 
And signalize their folly, offered up 

Their souls and an eternity of bliss, 

To gain them—what?—an hour of dreaming joy, 
A feverish hour that hasted to be done, 

And ended in the bitterness of wo. 

Most, for the luxuries it bought, the pomp, 
The praise, the glitter, fashion, and renown, 
This yellow phantom followed and adored. 

But there was onc in folly farther gone, 

With eye awry, incurable, and wild, 

The laughing-stock of devils and of men, 

And by his guardian angel quite given up,— 

‘The miser, who with dust inanimate 

Held wedded intercourse. Ill guided wretch! 

Thou mightst have scen him at the midnight hour, 

When good men slept, and in light winged dreams 

Ascended up to God,—in wasteful hall, 

With vigilance and fasting worn to skin 

And bone, and wrapped in most debasing rags,— 

Thou mightst have seen him bending o'er his 
heaps, 

And holding strange communion with his gold; 

And as his thievish fancy seemed to hear 

The night-man’s foot approach, starting alarmed, 

And in his old, decrepit, withered hand, 

That palsy shook, grasping the yellow earth 

To make it sure. Of all God made upright, 

And in their nostrils breathed a living soul, 

Most fallen, most prone, most earthy, most de- 
based; 

Of all that sold Eternity for Time, 

None bargained on so easy terms with Death. 

Illustrious fool! nay, most inhuman wretch! 
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He sat among his bags, and, with a look 
Which heli might be ashamed of, drove the poor 
Away unalmsed, and midst abundance died, 
Sorest of evils! died of utter want. 

Before this Shadow, in the vaies of earth, 
Fools saw another glide, which seemed of more 
Intrinsic worth. Pleasure her name; good name, 
Though ill applied. A thousand forms she took, 
A thousand garbs she wore; in every age 
And clime, changing, as in her votaries changed 
Desire; but, inwardly, the same in all. 

Her most essential lineaments we trace; 
Her general features everywhere alike. 

Of comely form she was, and fair of face; 
And underneath her eyelids sat a kind 
OF witching sorcery that nearer drew 
‘Whoever, with unguarded look, beheld; 

A dress of gaudy hue loosely attired 

Her loveliness; her air and manner frank, 

And seeming free of all disguise; her song 

Enchanting ; and her words, which sweetly dropped, 

As honey from the comb, most large of promise, 

Still prophesying days of new delight, 

And rapturous nights of undecaying joy; 

And in her hand, where'er she went, she held 

A radiant cup that seemed of nectar full; 

And hy her side, danced fair, detusive Hope, 

The fool pursued, enamoured; and the wise 

Experienced man, who reasoned much and 
thought, 

‘Was sometimes scen laying his wisdom down, 

And vying with the striping in the chase. 

Nor wonder thou, for she was really fair, 
Decked to the very taste of flesh and blood, 

And many thought her sound within, and gay 

And healthy at the heart: but thought amiss. 

For she was full of all disease: her bones 

Were rotten; Consumption licked her blood, and 
drank 

Her marrow up; her breath smelled mortally, 

And in her bowels plague and fever Jurked; 

And in her very heart, and reins, and life, 

Corruption’s worm gnawed greedily unseen. 

Many hee haunts. Thou mightst have seen 

her now ~ 

With indolence, lolling on the mid-day couch, 

And whispering drowsy words; and now at dawn, 

Loudly and rough, joining the sylvan horn; 

Or sauntering in the park, and to the tale 

Of slander giving ear; or sitting fierce, 

Rude, blasphemous, malicious, raving, mad, 

‘Where fortune to the fickle die was bound. 

But chief she loved the scene of deep debauch, 
‘Where revelry, and dance, and frantic song, 
Disturbed the sleep of honest men; and where 
The drunkard sat, she entered in, well pleased, 
With eye brimful of wanton mirthfulness, 

And urged him still to fill another cup. 

And at the shadowy twilight, in the dark 
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And gloomy night, I looked, and saw her come 

Abroad, arrayed in harlot’s soft attire; 

And walk without in every street, and lie 

In wait at every corner, full of guile: 

And as the unwary youth of simple heart, 

And void of understanding, passed, she caught 

And kissed him, and with lips of lying said, 

I have peace-offerings with me; I have paid 

My vows this day; and therefore came I forth 

To meet thee, and to seck thee diligently, 

To seek thy face, and | have found thee here. 

My bed is decked with robes of tapestry, 

With carved work and sheets of linen fine; 

Perfumed with aloes, myrrh, and cinnamon, 

Sweet are stolen waters! pleasant is the bread 

In secret eaten! the goodman is from home, 

Come, let us take our fill of love till morn 

Awake; let us delight ourselves with loves. 

With much fair speech, she caused the youth to 
yield; 

And forced him with the flattering of her tongue. 

T looked, and saw him follow to her house, 

As goes the ox to slaughter; as the fool 

To the correction of the stocks; or bird 

That hastes into the subtle fowler’s snare, 

And knows not, simple thing, ’tis for its life. 

T saw him enter in, and heard the door 

Behind them shut; and in the dark, still night, 

When God's unsleeping eye alone can see, 

He went to her adulterous bed. At morn 

I looked, and saw him not among the youths. 

I heard his father mourn, his mother weep, 

For none returned that went with her. The dead 

Were in her house, her guests in depths of hell. 

She wove the winding-sheet of souls, and laid 

‘Them in the urn of everlasting death. 

Such was the Shadow fools pursued on earth, 
| Under the name of pleasure ; fair outside, 
Within corrupted, and corrupting still, 

Ruined and ruinous, her sure reward, 

Her total recompense, was still, as he, 

The bard, recorder of Earth’s Seasons, sung, 

“ Vexation, disappointment, and remorse.” 

Yet at her door the young and old, and some 

Who held high character among the wise, 

Together stood, and strove among themselves, 

Who first should enter, and be ruined first, 
Strange competition of immortal souls! 

To sweat for death! to strive for misery! 

But think not Pleasure told her end was death. 

Even human folly then had paused at least, 

And given some signs of hesitation; nor 

Arrived so hot, and out of breath, at wo. 

Though contradicted every day by facts 

That sophistry itself would stumble o’er, 

And to the very teeth a liar proved, 

Ten thousand times, as if unconscious still 

Of inward blame, she stood and waved her hand. 

And pointed to her bower, and said to all 
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Who passed, Take yonder flowery path, my steps |The man of science to.the shade retired, 


Attend; I lead the smoothest way to heaven; 
‘This world receive as surety for the next: 
And many simple men, most simple, though 
Renowned for learning much, and wary skill, 
Believed, and turned aside, and were undone. 
Another leaf of finished Time we turn, 
And read of fame, terrestrial fame, which died, 
And rose not at the resurrection morn; 
Not that by virtue earned, the true renown, 
Begun on earth, and lasting in the skies, 
Worthy the lofty wish of seraphim,— 
The approbation of the Eye that sees 
‘The end from the beginning, sees from cause 
To most remote effect. Of it we read 
In book of God’s remembrance, in the book 
Offlife, from which the quick and dead were judged; 
The book that lies upon the Throne, and tells 
Of glorious acts by saints and angels done ; 
"The record of the holy, just, and good. 
Of all the phantorns fleeting in the mist 
Of Time, though meagre all, and ghostly thin, 
Most unsubstantial, unessential shade 
‘Was earthly Fame. She was a voice alone, 
And dwelt upon the noisy tongues of men. 
She never thought, but gabbled ever on, 
Applauding most what least deserved applause. 
The motive, the result, was naught to her. 
‘The deed alone, though dyed in human gore, 
And steeped in widow’s tears, if it stood out 
‘To prominent display, she talked of much, 
And roared around it with a thousand tongues, 
As changed the wind her organ, so she changed 
Perpetually ; and whom she praised to-day, 
Vexing his ear with acclamations loud, 
To-morrow blamed, and hissed him out of sight, 
Such was her nature, and her practice such. 
But, O! her voice was swect to mortal ears, 
And touched so pleasantly the strings of pride 
And vanity, which in the heart of man 
‘Were ever strung harmonious to her note, 
‘That many thought, to live without her song 
‘Was rather death than life. To live unknown, 
Unnoticed, unrenowned! to die unpraised, 
Unepitaphed! to go down to the pit, 
And moulder into dust among vile worms, 
And leave no whispering of a name on earth !— 
Such thought was cold about the heart, and chilled 
The blood. Who could endure it? who could 
choose 
Without a struggle, to be swept away 
From all remembrance, and have part no more 
With living men? Philosophy failed here, 
And self-approving pride. Hence it became 
‘The aim of most, and main pursuit, to win 
A name, to leave some vestige as they passed, 
That following ages might discern, they once 
Had been on earth, and acted something there. 


And laid bis bead upon his hand, in mood 
Of awful thoughtfulness, and dived, and dived 
Again, deeper and decper still, to sound 
The cause remote ; resolved, before he died, 
To make some grand discovery, by which 
He should be known to all posterity, 
And in the silent vigils of the night, 
When uninspired men reposed, the bard, 
Ghastly of countenance, and from his eye 
Oft streaming wild unearthly fire, sat up, 
And sent imagination forth, and searched 
The far and near, heaven, earth, and gloomy hell, 
For fiction new, for thought, unthought before ; 
And when some curious, rare idea peered 
Upon his mind, he dipped his hasty pen, 
And by the glimmering lamp, or moonlight beam 
That through his lattice peeped, wrote fondly 
down, 
‘What seemed in truth imperishable song. 
And sometimes too, the reverend divine, 
In meditation deep of holy things 
And vanities of Time, heard Fame’s sweet voice 
Approach his ear; and hung another flower, 
Of earthly sort, about the sacred truth ; 
And ventured whiles to mix the bitter text, 
With relish suited to the sinner’s taste. 
And oft-times too, the simple hind, who seemed 
Atbitionless, arrayed in humble garb, 
While round him, spreading, fed his harmless flock, 
Sitting was seen, by some wild warbling brook, 
Carving his name upon his favourite staff; 
Or, in ill-favoured letters, tracing it 
Upon the aged thorn, or on the face 
Of some conspicuous, oft-frequented stone, 
With persevering, wondrous industry ; 
And hoping, as he toiled amain, and saw 
The characters take form, some other wight, 
Long after he was dead and in the grave, 
Should loiter there at noon, and read his name. 
In purple some, and some in rags, stood forth 
For reputation. Some displayed a limb 
Well-fashioned ; some, of lowlier mind, a cane 
Of curious workmanship and marvellous twist. 
In strength some sought it, and in beauty more, 
Long, long, the fair one laboured at the glass, 
And, being tired, called in auxiliar skill, 
To have her sails, before she went abroad, 
Full spread and nicely set, to catch the gale 
Of praise; and much she caught, and much de» 
served, 
‘When outward loveliness was index fair 
Of purity within: but oft, alas! 
The bloom was on the skin alone; and when 
She saw, sad sight! the roses on her cheek 
Wither, and heard the voice of Fame retire 
And die away, she heaved most piteous sighs, 
And wept most lamentable tears; and whiles, 





Many the roads they took, the plans they tried. 'In wild detirium, made rash attempt, 
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Unholy mimicry of Nature’s work! 
‘To re-create, with frail and mortal things, 


Her withered face. Attempt how fond and vain! 


Her frame itself soon mouldered down to dust ; 
" And, in the land of deep forgetfulness, 
Her beauty and her name were laid heside 
Eternal silence and the loathsome worm; 
nite whose darkness flattery ventured not; 

here none had ears to hear the voice of Fame, 
Many the roads they took, the plans they tried, 

And awful oft the wickedness they wrought. 

To be observed, some scrambled up to thrones, 

And sat in vestures dripping wet with gore. 


The warrior dipped his sword in Mood, and wrote 


Tis name on lands and cities desolate. 


The rich bought fields, and houses built, and raised 


The monumental piles up to the clouds, 


And called them by their names: and, strange to 


tell! 
Rather than be unknown, and pass away 
Obscurely to the grave, some, small of soul, 
That else had perished unobserved, acquired 
Considerable renown by oaths profane; 
By jesting boldly with all sacred things ; 
And uttering fearlessly whate’er occurred ; 
Wild, blasphemous, perditionable thoughts, 
That Satan in them moved; by wiser men 


Suppressed, and quickly banished from the mind. 
Many the roads they took, the plans they tried, 


But all in vain, Who grasped at earthly fame, 


Grasped wind; nay worse, a serpent grasped, that 


through 

His hand slid smoothly, and was gone ; but left 
A sting behind which wrought him endless pain. 
For oft her voice was old Abaddon’s lure, 
By which he charmed the foolish soul to death. 

So happiness was sought in pleasure, gold, 
Renown, by many sought. But should I sing 
Of all the triffing race, my time, thy faith 
Would fail, of things crectly organized, 
And having rational, articulate voice, 
And claiming outward brotherhood with man, 
Of him that laboured sorely, in his eweat 
Smoking afar, then hurried to the wine, 
Deliberately resolving to be mad; 
Of him who taught the ravenous bird to fly 
This way or that, thereby supremely blest ; 
Or rode in fury with the howling pack, 
Affronting much the noble animal, 
He spurred into such company; of him 
‘Who down into the bowels of the earth 
Descended deeply, to bring up the wreck 
Of some old earthen ware, which having stowed, 
With every proper care, he home returned 
O’er many a sea and many a league of land, 
‘Triumphantly to show the marvellous prize ; 
And him that vexed his brain, and theories built 
Of gossamer upon the brittle ‘winds, 
Perplexed exceedingly why shells were found 
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Upon the mountain tops, but wondering not 
Why shells were found at all, more wondrous still! 
Of him whe strange enjoyment took in tales 
Of fairy folk, and sleepless ghosts, and sounds 
Unearthly, whispering in the ear of night 
Disastrous things; and him who still foretold 
Calamity which never came, and lived 
In terror all his days of comets rude, 
That should unmannerly and lawless drive 
Athwart the path of earth, and burn mankind ; 
Asif the appointed hour of deom, by God 
Appointed, ere its time should come! asif 
Too small the number of substantial ills, 
And real fears, to vex the sons of men. 
These, had they not possessed immortal fouls, 
And been accountable, might have been passed 
With laughter, and forgot ; but, as it was, 
And is, their folly asks a serious tear, 

Keen was the search, and various, and wide, 
For happiness, Take one example more, 
So strange, that common fools looked on amazed ; 
And wise and sober men together drew, 
And trembling stood; and angels in the heaveng” 
Grew pale, and talked of vengeance as at ha 
‘The sceptic’s route, the unbeliever’s, who, 
Despising reason, revelation, God, 
And kicking ‘gainst the pricks of conscience, 

rushed 
Deliriously upon the bossy shield 
Of the Omnipotent; and in his heart 
Purposed to deify the idol chance ; 
And laboured hard,—oh, labour worse than 
naught!— 

And toiled with dark and crooked reasoning, 
To make the fair and lovely earth, which dwelt 
In sight of Heaven, a cold and fatherless, 
Forsaken thing, that wandered on, forlorn, 
Undestined, uncompassioned, unupheld ; 
A vapour eddying in the whirl of chance, 
And soon to vanish everlastingly. 
He travailed sorely, and made many a tack, 
His sails oft shifting, to arrive,—dread thought !-- 
Arrive at utter nothingness ; and have 
Being no more, no feeling, memory, 
No lingering consciousness that eer he was, 
Guilt’s midnight wish! last, most abhorred thought! 
Most desperate effort of extremest sin! 
Others, pre-occupied, ne’er saw true Hope: 
He, seeing, aimed to stab her to the heart, 
And with infernal chymistry to wring 
The last sweet drop from sorrow’s cup of gall; 
To quench the only ray that cheered the earth, 
And leave mankind in night which had no star. 
Others the streams of Pleasure troubled; he 
Toiled much to dry her very fountain head, 
Unpardonable man! sold under sin! 
He was the devil’s pioneer, who cut 
The fences down of Virtue, sapped her walls, 
And opened a smooth and easy way to death, 
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Traitor to all existence, to all life! 

Soul-suicide! determined foe of being! 

Intended murderer of God, most High! 

Strange road, most strange! to seek for happiness! 

Pell’s mad-houses are full of such, too fierce, 

Too furiously insane, and desperate, 

To range unbound ’mong evil spirits damned. 
Fertile was earth in many things, not least 

In fools, who mercy both and judgment scorned, 

Scorned love, experience scorned, and onward 

rushed 

"To swift destruction, giving all reproof, 

And all instruction, to the winds; and much 

Of both they had, and much despised of both. 
‘Wisdom took up her harp, and stood in place 

Of frequent concourse, stood in every gate, 

By every way, and walked in every street; 

‘And, lifting up her voice, proclaimed: “Be wise, 

Ye fools! be of an understanding heart ; 

Forsake the wicked, come not near his house, 

Pase by, make haste, depart and turn away. 

Me follow, me, whose ways are pleasantness, 

‘Whose paths are peace, whose end is perfect joy.” 

‘The Seasons came and went, and went and came, 

To teach men gratitude ; and as they passed, 

Gave warning of the lapse of Time, that else 

Had stolen unheeded by. The gentle Flowers, 

Retired, and, stooping o’er the wilderness, 

Talked of humility, and peace, and love. 

"The Dews came down unseen at evening-tide, 

And silently their bounties shed, to teach 

Mankind unostentatious charity. 

With arm in arm the forest rose on high, + 

And lesson gave of brotherly regard. 

And, on the rugged mountain-brow exposed, 

Bearing the blast alone, the ancient oak 

Stood, lifting high his mighty arm, and still 

To courage in distress exhorted loud. 

"The flocks, the herds, the birds, the streams, the 

breeze, 

Attuned the heart to melody and love. 

Mercy stood in the cloud, with eye that wept 

Essential love; and, from her glorious bow, 

Bending to kiss the earth in token of peace, 

‘With her own lips, her gracious lips, which God 

Of sweetest accent made, she whispered still, 

She whispered to Revenge, Forgive, forgive. 

The Sun, rejoicing round the earth, announced 

Daily the wisdom, power, and love of God. 

"The Moon awoke, and from her maiden face, 

Shedding her cloudy locks, looked meekly forth, 

And with her virgin Stars walked in the heavens, 


A tongue, that ever said, Man! think of God! 

Think of thyself! think of eternity! 

Fear God, the thunders said, Fear God, the waves, 

Fear God, the lightning of the storm replied. 

Fear God, deep loudly anawered back to deep: 

And, in the temples of the Holy One, 

Messiah’s messengers, the faithful few, 

Faithful ‘mong many false, the Bible opened, 

And cried, Repent! repent ye sons of men! 

Believe, be saved ; and reasoned awfully 

Of temperance, righteousness, and judgment soon 

To come, of ever-during life and death: 

And chosen bards from age to age awoke 

The sacred lyre, and fall on Folly’s ear, 

Numbers of righteous indignation poured : 

And God, omnipotent, when mercy failed, 

Made bare his holy arm, and with the stroke 

Of vengeance smote; the fountains of the deep 

Broke up, heaven’s windows opened, and sent on 
men 

A flood of wrath, sent plague and famine forth ; 

With earthquake rocked the world beneath, with 
storms 

Above laid cities waste, and turned fat lands 

To barrenness, and with the sword of war 

In fury marched, and gave them blood to drink, 

Angels remonstrated, Mercy beseeched, 


4 


. {Heaven smiled and frowned, Hell groaned, Time 


fled, Death shook 

His dart, and threatened tomake repentance vain,— 
Incredible assertion! men rushed on 
Determinedly to ruin; shut their ears, 
‘Their eyes, to all advice, to ali reproof; 
Over mercy and o’er judgment, downward rushed 
To misery ; and,—most incredible 
Of all!—to misery rushed along the way 
Of disappointment and remorse, where still 
At every step, adders, in pleasure’s form, 
Stung mortally ; and Joys,—whose bloomy checks 
Scemed glowing high with immortality, 
‘Whose bosoms prophesied superfluous bliss,— 
While in the arms received, and locked in close 
And riotous embrace, turned pale, and cold, 
And died, and smelled of putrefaction rank ; 
Turned, in the very moment of delight, 
A loathsome, heavy corpse, that with the clear 
And hollow eyes of death, stared horribly. 

All tribes, all generations of the earth, 
Thus wantonly to ruin drove alike. 
‘We heard indeed of gold and silver days, 
And of primeval innocence unstained: 
A pagan tale! but by baptized bards, 


Walked nightly there, conversing as she walked, Philosophers, and statesmen, who were still 


Of purity, and holiness, and God. 

In dreams and visions, sleep instructed much. 

Day uttered speech to day, and night to night 

Taught knowledge. Silence had a tongue; the 
grave, 

The darkness, and the lonely waste, had each 


Held wise and cunning men, talked of so much, 

That most believed it so, and asked not why, 
The pair, the family first made, were ill; 

And for their great peculiar sin, incurred 

The Curse, and left"it due to all their race; 

And bold example gave of every crime, 
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Hate, murder, unbelief, reproach, revenge. 
A time, 'tis true, there came, of which thou soon 
Shalt hear, the Sabbath Day, the Jubilee 
Of earth, when righteousness and peace prevailed, 
“'Phis tine except, who writes the history 
Of men, and writes it true, must write them bad; 
‘Who reads, must read of violence and blood. 
‘The man, who could the story of one day 
Fuse, the wrongs, oppressions, cruelties, 
Deceits, and perjuries, and vanities, 
Rewarded worthlessness, rejected worth, 
Assassinations, robberies, thefts, and wars, 
Disastrous accidents, life thrown away, 
Divinity insulted, Heaven despised, 
Religion scorned,—and not been sick at night, 
And sad, had gathered greater store of mirth, 
Than ever wise man in the world could find. 
One cause of folly, one especial cause, 
Was this: Few knew what wisdom was, though 
well 
Defined in God’s own words, and printed large, 
On heaven and earth in characters of light, 
And sounded in the ear hy every wind, 
Wisdom is humble, said the voice of God. 
*Tis proud, the world replied. Wisdom, said God, 
Forgives, forbears, and suffers, not for fear 
Of man, but God, Wisdom revenges, said 
The world, is quick and deadly of Tesentment, 
Thrusts at the very shadow of affront, 
And hastes, by death, to wipe its honour clean, 
Wisdom, said God, loves enemies, entreats, 
Solicits, begs for peace, Wisdom, replied 
The world, hates enemies, will not ask peace, 
Conditions spurns, and triumphs in their fall. 
Wisdom mistrusts itself, and leans on Heaven, 
Said God. It trusts and leans upon itself, 
‘The world replied. Wisdom retires, said God, 
And counts it bravery to hear reproach, 
And shame, and lowly poverty, upright; 
And weeps with all who have just cause to weep. 
‘Wisdom, replied the world, struts forth to gave, 
Treads the broad stage of life with clamorous foot, 
Attracts all praises, counts it bravery 
Alone to wield the sworl, and rush on death ; 
And never weeps, but for its own disgrace. 
Wisdom, said God, is highest, when it stoops 
Lowest before the Holy ‘Throne; throws down 
Its crown, abased ; forgets itself, admires, 
And breathes adoring praise, 
stoops, 
Indeed, the world replied, there stoops, because 
Tt niust, but stoops with dignity; and thinks 
And meditates the while of inward worth. 
Thus did Almighty God, and thus the world, 
Wisdom define: and most the world believed, 
And boldly called the truth of God a lie. 
Hence, he that to the worldly wisdom shaped 
His character, became the favburite 
Of men, was honourable termed, a man 


There Wisdom; 


OF spirit, noble, glorious, lofty soul! 
And as he crossed the earth in chase of dreams, 
Received prodigious shouts of warm applause. 
Hence, who to godly wisdom framed his life, 
Was counted mean, and spiritiess, and vile; 
And as he walked obscurely in the path 
Which led to heaven, fools hissed with serpent 
tongue, 
And poured contempt upon his holy head, 
And poured contempt on all who praised his name, 
But false as this account of wisdom was, 
The world’s 1 mean, it was its best, the creed 
Of sober, grave, and philosophic men, 
With much research and cogitation framed, 
Of men, who with the vulgar scorned to sit, 
The popular belief seemed rather worse, 
When heard replying to the voice of truth. 
The wise man, said the Bible, walks with God; 
Surveys, far on, the endless line of life; 
Values his soul, thinks of eternity, 
Both worlds considers, and provides for doth; 
With reason’s eye his passions guards; abstains 
From evil, lives on hope, on hope, the fruit 
Of faith ; looks upward, purifies his soul, 
Expands his wings, and mounts into the sky; 
Passes the sun, and gains his father’s house, 
And drinks with angels from the fount of bliss, 
The multitude aloud replied,—replied 
By practice, for they were not bookish men, 
Nor apt to form their principles in words, — 
The wise man, first of all, eradicates, 
As much as posgible, from out his mind, 
All thought of death, God, and eternity; 
Admires the world, and thinks of Time alone; 
Avoids the Bible, all reproof avoids; 
Rocks Conscience, if he can, asleep ; puts out 
The eye of Reason, prisons, tortures, binds, 
And makes her thus, by violence and force, 
Give wicked evidence against herself; 
Lets passion loose, the substance leaves, pursues 
The shadow vehemently, but ne'er o’ertakes ; 
Puts by the cup of holiness and joy; 
And drinks, carouses deeply, in the bowl 
Of death ; grovels in dust, pollutes, destroys, 
His soul! is miserable to acquire 
More misery; deceives to be deceived ; 
Strives, labours, to the last, to shun the truth; 
Strives, labours, to the last, to damn himself; 
Turns desperate, shudders, groans, blasphemes, 
and dies, 
And sinks—where could he else?—to endless wo; 
And drinks the wine of God’s eternal wrath. 
‘The learned thus, and thus the unlearned world, 
Wisdom defined. In sound they disagreed ; 
In substance, in effect, in end, the same; 
+ And equally to God and truth opposed, 
Opposed as darkness to the light of heaven, 
Yet were there some, that seemed well-meaning 
met, 
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‘Who systems planned, expressed in supple words, | Saw, as he passed, a shepherd only, here 


‘Which praised the man as wisest, that in one 
United both; pleased God, and pleased the world; 
And with the saint, and with the sinner, had, 
Changing his garb, unseen, a good report. 
And many thought their definition best ; 
And in their wisdom grew exceeding wise. 
Union abhorred! dissimulation vain! 
Could Holiness embrace the harlot Sin? 
Could life wed death? Could God with Mammon 
dwell ? 
Oh, foolish men! oh, men for ever lost! 
In spite of mercy lost, in spite of wrath! 
In spite of Disappointment and Remorse, 
Which made the way to ruin, ruinous! 
Hear what they were: The progeny of Sin, 
Alike, and oft combined; but differing much 
In mode of giving pain. As felt the gross, 
Material part, when in the furnace cast, 
So felt the soul, the victim of Remorse, 
It was a fire which on the verge of God’s 
Commandments burned, and on the vitals fed 
Of all who passed. Who passed, there met Re- 
morse ; 
A violent fever seized his soul; the heavens 
Above, the earth beneath, seemed glowing brass, 
Heated seven times; he heard dread voices speak, 
And mutter horrid prophecies of pain, 
Severer and severer yct to come; 
And as he writhed and quivered, scorched within, 
The Fury round his torrid temples flapped 
Her fiery wings, and breathed upon his lips 
And parched tongue the withered blasts of hell. 
It was the suffering begun, thou sawst 
In symbol of the Worm that never dies. 
The other, Disappointment, rather seemed 
Negation of delight. It was a thing 
Sluggish and torpid, tending towards death. 
Its breath was cold, and made the sportive blood, 
Stagnant, and dull, and heavy, round the wheels 
Of life. The roots of that whereon it blew, 
Decayed, and with the genial soil no more 
Held sympathy ; the leaves, the branches drooped, 
And mouldered slowly down to formless dust ; 
Not tossed and driven by violence of winds, 





But withering where they sprung, and rotting 
there 

Long disappointed, disappointed still, 

The hopeless man, hopeless in his main wish, 

As if returning back to nothing, felt; 

In strange vacuity of being hung, 

And rolled and rolled his eye on emptiness, 

That seemed to grow more empty every hour. 

One of this mood I do remember well. 

We name him not,—what now are earthly 
names }— 

In humble dwelling born, retired, remote; 

Tn rural quietude, ‘mong hills, and streams, 

And melancholy deserts, where the Sun 


And there, watching his little flock, or heard 

The ploughman talking to his steers; his hopes, 

His morning hopes, awoke before him, emiling, 

Among the dews and holy mountain airs; 

And faney coloured them with every hue 

Of heavenly loveliness. But soon his dreams 

Of childhcod fled away, those rainbow dreams, 

So innocent and fair, that withered Age, 

Even at the grave, cleared up his dusty eye, 

And, passing all between, looked fondly back 

To see them once again, ere he departed : 

‘These fled away, and anxious thought, that wished 

To go, yet whither knew not well to go, 

Possessed his soul, and held it still awhile, 

He listened, and heard from far the voice of fame, 

Heard and was charmed; and deep and sudden 
vow 

Of resolution, made to be renowned; 

And deeper vowed again to keep his vow. 

His parents saw, his parents, whom God made 

Of kindest heart, saw, and indulged his hope, 

The ancient page he turned, read much, thought 
much, 

And with old bards of honourable name 

Measured his soul severely; and looked up 

To fame, ambitious of no second place. 

Hope grew from inward faith, and promised fair, 

And out before him opened many a path 

Ascending, where the laurel highest waved 

Her branch of endless green. He stood admiring, 

But stood, admired, not long. The harp he seized, 

The harp he loved, loved better than his life, 

The harp which uttered deepest notes, and held 

The ear of thought a captive to its song. 

He searched and meditated much, and whiles, 

With rapturous hand, in secret, touched the lyre, 

Aiming at glorious strains; and searched again 

For theme deserving of immortal verse; 

Chose now, and now refused, unsatisfied; 

Pleased, then displeased, and hesitating still, 

Thus stood his mind, when round him came a 

cloud, 

Slowly and heavily it came, a cloud 

Of ills, we mention not. Enough to say, 

’T was cold, and dead, impenetrable gloom. 

He saw its dark approach, and saw his hopes, 

One after one, put out, as nearer still 

It drew his soul; but fainted not al first, 

Fainted not soon. He knew the lot of man 

‘Was trouble, and prepared to bear the worst ; 

Endure whate’er should come, without a sigh 

Endure, and drink, even to the very dregs, 

The bitterest cup that Time could measure out; 

And, having done, look up, and ask for more. 

He called philosophy, and with his heart 

Reasoned. He called religion too, but called 

Reluctantly, and therefore was not heard. 

Ashamed to be o’ermatched by earthly woes, 
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He sought, and sought, with eye that dimmed apace, And oft united both, as friends severe, 


To find some avenue to light, sojne place 

On which to rest a hope; but sought in vain, 
Darker and darker stil! the darkness grew. 
At length he sunk, and Disappointment stood 
His only comforter, and mournfully 

Told all was passed. His interest in life, 

In being, ceased: and now he seemed to feel, 
and shuddered as he felt, his powers of mind 
Decaying in the spring-time of his day. 

‘The vigorous, weak became, the clear obscure. 
Memory gave up her charge, Decision reeled, 
And from her flight, Fancy returned, returned 
Because she found no nourishment abroad. 


The blue heavens withered, and the moon, and 


sun, 


And ail the stars, and the green earth, and morn 
And evening, withered; and the eyes, and smiles, 


And faces, of all men and women withered; 
Withered to him; and all the universe, 


Like something which had been, appeared; but 


now 


‘Was dead and mouldering fast away. He tried 


No more to hope, wished to forget his vow, 


Wished to forget his harp; then ceased to wish. 


‘That was his last. Enjoyment now was done. 
He had no hope, no wish, and scarce a fear, 
Of being sensible, and sensible 

Of loss, he as some atom seemed, which God 
Had made superfluously, and needed not 

To build creation with; but back again 

To nothing threw, and left it in the void, 
‘With everlasting sense that once it was, 


Oh! who can tell what days, what nights, he 


spent, 
Of tideless, waveless, sailless, shoreless wo! 
And who can tell how many, glorious once, 
‘To others and themselves of promise full, 
Conducted to this pass of human thought, 
‘This wilderness of intellectual death, 


‘Wasted and pined, and vanished from the earth, 


Leaving no vestige of memorial there! 

It was not so with him. When thus he lay, 
Forlorn of heart, withered and desolate, 
As leaf of Autumn, which the wolfish winds, 
Selecting from its falling sisters, chase, 
Far from ita native grove, to lifeless wastes, 
And leave it there alone, to be forgotten 
Eternally, God passed in mercy by,— 
His praise be ever new |—and on him breathed, 
And bade him live, and put into his hands 
A holy harp, into his lips a song, 
That rolled its numbers down the tide of Time. 
Ambitious now but little, to be praised 
Of men alone; ambitious most, to be 
Approved of God, the Judge of all; and have 
His name recorded in the book of life, 


Such things were Disappointment and Re! 
[Indigenous delights, which up the tree 


morse, 











To teach men wisdom; but the fool, untanght, 
Was foolish still. His ear he stopped, his eyes 
He shut, and blindly, deafly obstinate, 
Forced desperately his way from wo to wo, 
One place, one only place, there was on earth, 
‘Where no man e’er was fool, however mad. 
“* Men may live fools, but fools they cannot die.” 
Ah! ‘twas a truth most true; and sung in Time, 
And to the sons of men, by one well known 
On earth for lofty verse and lofty sense. 
Much hast thou seen, fair youth, much heard; 
but thou 7 
Hast never seen a death-bed, never heard 
A dying groan. Men saw it often. “Twas sad, 
To all most sorrowful and sad 3 to guilt, 
’T was anguish, terror, darkness, without bow. 
But, oh! it had a most convincing tongue, 
A potent oratory, that secured 
Most mute attention; and it spoke the trath 
So boldly, plainly, perfectly distinct, 
That none the meaning could mistake, or doubt} 
And had withal a disenchanting power, 
A most omnipotent and wondrous power, 
Which in a moment broke, for ever broke, 
And utterly dissolved, the charms, and spells, 
And cunning sorceries of earth and hell, 
And thus it spoke to him who ghastly lay, 
And struggled for another breath: Earth’s cup 
Is poisoned; her renown, most infamous H 
Her gold, seem as it may, is Teally dust; 
Her titles, slanderous names; her Praise, reproach; 
Her strength, an idiot’s boast; her wisdom blind; 
Her gain, eternal loss; her hope, a dream; 
Her love, her friendship, enmity with God 5 
Her promises, a lie; her smile, a harlot’s; 
Her beauty, paint, and rotten within; her pleas 
ures, 
Deadly assassins masked; her laughter grief; 
Her breasts, the sting of Death ; her total sum, 
Her all, most utter vanity; and all 
Her lovers mad, insane most grievously, 
And most insane because they know it not, 
Thus did the mighty reasoner, Death declare, 
And volumes more; and in one word confirmed 
The Bible whole, Eternity is all. 
But few spectators, few believed, of those 
Who staid behind. The wisest, best of men, 
Believed not to the letter full; but tarned, 
And on the world looked forth, as if they thought 
The well-trimmed hypocrite had something still 
Of inward worth. The dying man alone, 
Gave faithful audience, and the words of Death, 
‘To the last jot, believed, believed and felt; 
But oft, alas! believed and felt too late. 
And had Earth, then, no joys, no native sweets 
No happiness, that one, who spoke the truth, 
Might cali her own? She had ; true, native sweets, 
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Of holiness, embracing as they grew, 

Ascended, and bore fruit of heavenly taste ; 

In pleasant memory held, and taiked of oft, 

By yonder Saints, who walk the golden streets 
Of New Jerusalem, and compass round 

‘The Throne, with nearest vision blessed. Of these, 
Hereafter, thou shalt hear, delighted hear; 

One page of beauty in the life of man. 
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‘Tue world had much of strange and wonderful, 
In passion much, in action, reason, wiil, 
And much in providence, which still retired 
From human eye, and’ led Philosophy, 
‘That ill her ignorance liked to own, through dark 
And dangerous paths of speculation wild. 
Some striking features, as we pass, we mark, 
In order such as memory suggests, 
One passion prominent appears, the lust 
Of power, which oft-times took the fairer name 
Of liberty, and hung the popular flag 
Of freedom out. Many, indeed, its names. 
‘When on the throne it sat, and round the neck 
Of millions riveted its iron chain, 
And on the shoulders of the people laid 
Burdens unmerciful, it title took 
Of tyranny, oppression, despotism ; 
And every tongue was weary cursing it. 
‘When in the multitude it gathered strength, 
And, like an ocean bursting from its bounds, 
Long beat in vain, went forth resistlessly, 
It bore the stamp and designation, then, 
Of popular fury, anarchy, rebellion ; 
And honest men bewailed all order void ; 
Alllaws annulled; all property destroyed ; 
The venerable, murdered in the streets ; 
The wise despised; streams, red with human 
blood; 
Harvests bencath the frantic foot trod down; 
Lands, desolate; and famine at the door. 
These are a part} but other names it had, 
Innumerous as the shapes and robes it wore. 
But under every name, in nature still 
Invariably the same, and always bad. 
We own, indeed, that oft against itself 
It fought, and sceptre both and people gave 
An equal aid- as long exemplified 
In Albion’s isle, Albion, queen of the seas ; 
And in the struggle, something like a kind 
Of civil liberty grew up, the best 
Of mere terrestrial root; but, sickly, too, 
And living only, strange to tell! in strife 
(Of factions equally contending; dead, 
‘That very moment dead, that one prevailed. 
Conflicting cruelly against itself, 
By its own hand it feil; part slaying part. 


And men who noticed not the suicide, 
Stood wondering,much, why earth from age to age, 
‘Was still enslaved ; and erring causes gave, 

This was earth’s liberty, its nature this, 
However named, in whomsoever found,— 
And found it was in all of woman born,— 
Each man to make all subject to his will ; 
To make them do, undo, eat, drink, stand, move, * 
‘Talk, think, and feel, exactly as he chose. 
Hence the eternal strife of brotherhoods, 
Of individuals, families, commonwealths. 
The root from which it grew was pride; bad root, 
And bad the fruit it bore. Then wonder not, 
That long the nations from it richly reaped 
Oppression, slavery, tyranny, and war; 
Confusion, desolation, trouble, shame, 
And, marvellous though it seem, this monster, 

when 

[t took the name of slavery, as oft 
It did, had advocates to plead its cause; 
Beings that walked erect, and spoke like men; 
Of Christian parentage descended, too, 
And dipped in the baptismal font, as sign 
Of dedication to the prince who bowed 
To death, to set the sin-bound prisoner free. 

Unchristian thought! on what pretence soe'er 
Of right, inherited, or else acquired ; 
Of loss, or profit; or what plea you name, 
To buy and sell, to barter, whip, and hold 
In chains, a being of celestial make ; 
Of kindred form, of kindred faculties, 
Of kindred feelings, passions, thoughts, desires; 
Born free, and heir of an immortal hope ; 
Thought viilanous, absurd, detestable ! 
Unworthy to be harboured in a fiend! 
And only overreached in wickedness 
By that, birth, too, of earthly liberty, 
Which aimed to make a reasonable man 
By legislation think, and by the sword 
Believe. This was that liberty renowned, 
Those equal rights of Greece and Rome, where 

men, 

All, but a few, were bought, and sold, and scourged, 
And killed, as interest or caprice enjoined ; 
In after times talked of, written of, so much, 
That most, by sound and custom led away, 
Believed the essence answered to the name. 
Historians on this theme were long and warm. 
Statesmen, drunk with the fumes of vain debate, 
In lofty swelling phrase called it perfection, 
Philosophers its rise, advance, and fall, 
‘Traced carefully: and poets kindled still, 
As memory brought it up; their lips were touched 
With fire, and uttered words that men adored. 
Even he, true bard of Zion, holy man! 
‘To whom the Bible taught this precious verse, 
“Fle is the freeman whom the truth makes free,” 
By fashion, though py fashion little swayed, 
Scarce kept his harp from pagan freedom’s praise. 
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The captive prophet, whom Jehovah gave 
The future years, described it hest, when he 
Beheld it rise in vision of the night : 

A dreadful beast, and terrible, and strong 
Exceedingly, with mighty iron teeth; 

And, lo, it brake in pieces, and devoured, 
And stamped the residue beneath its feet ! 

‘True liberty was Christian, sanctified, 
Kaptized, and found in Christian hearts alone; 
First-born of Virtue, daughter of the skies, 
Nursling of truth divine, sister of all 
The graces, meekness, holiness, and love; 

Giving to God, and man, and ail below, 

That symptom showed of sensitile existence, 
Their due, unasked; fear to whom fear was due ; 
To all, respect, benevolence, and love: 
Companion of religion, where she came, 

There freedom came; where dwelt, there freedom 


dwelt; 
Ruled where she ruled, expired where she ex- 
pired. 
“THe was the freeman whom the truth made 
free,” : 


‘Who, first of all, the bands of Satan broke ; 
Who broke the bands of sin; and for his soul, 
In spite of fools, consulted seriously; 
In spite of fashion, persevered in good ; 
In spite of wealth or poverty, upright; 
Who did as reason, not as fancy, bade; 
‘Who heard temptation sing, and yet turned not 
Aside ; saw Sin bedeck her flowery bed, 
And yet would not go up; felt at his heart 
The sword unsheathed, yet would not sell the truth; 
Who, having power, had not the will to hurt; 
Who blushed alike to be, or have a slave; 
Who blushed at naught but sin, feared naught but 
God; 
Who, finally, in strong integrity 
Of soul, ’midst want, or riches, or disgrace, 
Uplifted, calmly sat, and heard the waves 
Of stormy folly breaking at his feet, 
Now shrill with praise, now hoarse with foul re- 
proach, ‘ 

And both despised sincerely; seeking this 
Alone, The approbation of his God, 
‘Which still with conscience witnessed to his peace. 

This, this is fteedom, such as angels use, 
And kindred to the liberty of God. 
First-born of Virtue, daughter of the skies! 
‘The man, the state, in whom she ruled was free; 
All else were slaves of Satan, Sin, and Death. 

Already thou hast something heard of good 
And ill, of vice and virtue, perfect cach ; 
Of those redeemed, or else abandoned quite ; 
And more shalt hear, when, at the judgment-day, 
The characters of mankind we review. 
Seems aught which thou hast heard astonishing ?- 

. A greater wonder now thy awlience asks; 
Phenomena in all the universe, 
8 










Of moral being most anomalous, 

Tnexplicable most, and wonderfal. 

Pil introduce thee to a single heart, 

A human heart. We enter not the worst, 

But one by God’s renewing spirit touched, 

A Christian heart, awaked from sleep of sin, 

‘What seest thou here? what markst? Observe it 
well. z 

Will, passion, reason, hopes, fears, joy, distress, 

Peace, turbulence, simplicity, deccit, 

Good, ill, corraption, immortality; 


LA temple of the Holy Gthost, and yet 


Of lodging fiends ; the dwelling-place of all 

The heavenly virtues, charity and trath, 

Humility, and hotiness, and love; 

And yet the common haunt of anger, pride, 

Hatred, revenge, and passions foul with lust 

Allied to heaven, yet parleying oft with hell; 

A soldier listed in Messiah’s hand, 

Yet giving quarter to Abaddon’s troops; 

With seraphs drinking from the well of life, 

And yet carousing in the cup of death; 

An heir of heaven, and walking thitherward, 

Yet casting back a covetous eye on earth; 

Emblem of strength, and weakness; loving now, 

And now abhorring sin; indulging now, 

And now repenting sore; rejoicing now, 

With joy unspeakable, and full of glory; 

Now weeping bitterly, and clothed in dust; 

A man willing to do, and doing not; 

Doing, and willing not; embracing what 

He hates, what most he loves abandoning ; 

Half saint, and sinner half; half life, half death ; 

Commixture strange of heaven, and earth, and hell, 
What seest thou here? what markst? A battle- 

field; 

Two banners spread, two dreadful fronts of war 

In shock of opposition fierce, engaged. 

God, angels, saw whole empires rise in arms, 

Saw kings exalted, heard them tumble down, 

And others raised,—and heeded not; but here 

God, angels looked; God, angels, fought; and Hell, 

With alt his legions, fought: here, error fought 

With truth, with darkness light, and life with death; 

And here, not kingdoms, reputation, worlds, 

Were won; the strife was for eternity, 

The victory was never-ending bliss, 

The badge, a chaplet from the tree of life. 

While thus, within, contending armies strove, 


‘Without, the Christian had his troubles too. 


For, as by God’s unalterable laws, 

And ceremonial of the Heaven of Heavens, 
Virtue takes place of all, and worthiest deeds 
Sit highest at the feast of bliss; on earth, 
The opposite was fashion’s rule polite. 
Virtue the lowest place at table took, 


Or served, or was shut out; the Christian stilt 
‘Was mocked, derided, persecuted, slain; 
And Slander, worse than mockery, or sword, 
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For battles won. These are the sons of men 
Redeemed, the ransomed of the Lamb of God 
All these, and millions more of kindred blood, 
Who now are out on messages of love, 
All these, their virtue, beauty, excellence, 
And joy, are purchase of redeeming blood; 
Their glory, bounty of redeeming love. 
O Love divine! Harp, lift thy voice on hight 
Shout, angels! shout aloud, ye sons of men! 
And bum, my heart, with the eternal fame! 
My lyre, be eloquent with endless praise! 
O Love divine! immeasurable Lave ! 
Stooping from heaven to earth, from earth to hell; 
Without beginning, endless, boundless Love ! 
Above all asking, giving far, to those 
Who nought deserved, who nought deserved but 
death ! 
Saving the vilest! saving me! O Love 
Divine! O Saviour God! O Lamb, once slain! 
At thought of thee, thy love, thy flowing blood, 
All thoughts decay; all things remembered fade, 
All hopes return; all actions done by men 
Or angels, disappear, absorbed and Jost ; 
All fiy, as from the great white Throne which he, 
The prophet, saw, in vision wrapped, the heavens 
And earth, and sun, and moon, and starry host, 
Confounded, fled, and found a place no more, 
One glance of wonder, as we pass, deserve 
The books of Time, Productive was the world 
In many things, but most in booke, Like swarms 
Of locusts, which God sent to vex a land 
Rebellious long, admonished long in vain, 
Their numbers they poured annually on man, 
From heads conceiving stilt, Perpetual birth! 
Thou wonderst how the world contained them all, 
Thy wonder stay. Like men, this was their doom: 
“That dust they were, and should to dust return,” 
And oft their fathers, childless and bereaved, 
Wept o'er their graves, when they themselves were 
green, 
And on them fell, as fell on every age, 
As on their authors fell, oblivious Night, 
Which o'er the past lay, darkling, heavy, still, 
Impenetrable, motionless, and sad, 
Having his dismal, leaden plumage stirred 
By no remembrancer, to show the men 
Who after came what was concealed beneath. 
The story-telling tribe, alone, outran 
All calculation far, and left behind, 
Lagging, the swiftest numbers, Dreadful, even 
To fancy, was their never-ceasing birth; 
And room had lacked, had not their life been short, 
Excepting some, their definition take 
Thou thus, expressed in gentle phrase, which leaves 
As vain as towards yonder suns to soar, Some iruth behind: A. Novel was a book 
On wing of waxen plumage, melting soon. Three-volumed, and once read, and oft crammed 
Look round, and see those numbers infinite, fall 
That stand oefore the Throne, and in their hands|Of poisonous error, dlackening every page, 
Palms waving high, as token of victory And oftener still, of triffing, second-hand 


Or death, stood nightly by her horrid forge, 
And fabricated lies to stain his name, 
And wound his peace; but still he had a source 
Of happiness, that men could neither give 
Nor take away. The avenues that led 
‘To immortality before him lay. 
Fle saw, with faith’s far reaching eye, the fount 
Of life, his Father’s house, his Saviour God, 
And borrowed thence to help his present want. 
Encountered thus with enemies, without, 
Within, like bark that meets opposing winds 
And floods, this way, now that, she steers athwart, 
Tossed by the wave, and driven by the storm; 
But still the pilot, ancient at the helm, 
The harbour keeps in eye; and after much 
Of danger passed, and many a prayer rude, 
He runs her safely in: so was the man 
Of God beset, so tossed by adverse winds ; 
And so his eye upon the land of life 
He kept. Virtue grew daily stronger, sin 
Decayed; his enemies, repulsed, retired ; 
‘Till, at the stature of a perfect man 
In Christ arrived, and with the Spirit filled, 
He gained the harbour of eternal rest. 
But think not virtue, else than dwells in God 
Essentially, was perfect, without spot, 
Examine yonder suns. At distance seen, 
How bright they burn! how gloriously they shine, 
Mantling the worlds around in beamy light ! 
But nearer viewed, we through their lustre see 
Some dark behind ; #0 virtue was on earth, 
So is in heaven, and so shall always be. 
Though good it seem, immaculate, and fair 
Exceedingly, to saint or angel’s gaze 
The uncreated Eye, that searches all, 
Sees it imperfect ; sees, but blames not; sees, 
‘Well pleased, and best with those who deepest dive 
Into themselves, and know themselves the most ; 
‘Taught thence in humbler reverence to bow 
Before the Holy One; and oftener view 
His excellence, that in them still may rise, 
And grow his likeness, growing evermore. 
Nor think that any, born of Adam's race, 
In his own proper virtue entered heaven. 
Once fallen from God and perfect holiness, 
No being, unassisted, e’er could rise, 
Or sanctify the sin-polluted soul. 
Oft was the trial made, but vainly made. 
So oft as men, in earth’s best livery clad, 
However fair, approached the gates of heaven, 
And stood presented to the eye of God, 
‘Their impious pride so oft his soul abhorred. 
Vain hope! in patch-work of terrestrial grain, 
To be received into the courts above ! 
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Remark, and old, diseased, putrid thought, 
And, miserable incident, at war 

With nature, with itself and truth at war; 
‘Yet charming still the greedy feader on, 

. Till done, he tried to recollect his thoughts, 
And nothing found, but dreaming emptiness. 
‘These, like ephemera, sprung, in a day, 

From lean and shallow-soiled brains of sand, 
4.nd in a day expired; yet, while they lived, 
‘Tremendous oft-times was the popular roar; 
And cries of—Live for ever! struck the skies. 
One kind alone remained, seen through the gloom 
And sullen shadow of the past: as lights 
At intervals they shone, and brought the eye, 
That backward travelled, upward, till arrived 
At him, who, on the hills of Midian, sang 
The patient man of Uz; and from the lyre 
Of angels, learned the early dawn of Time, 
Not light and momentary labour these, 
But discipline and self-denial long, 
And purpose stanch, and perseverance, asked, 
And energy that inspiration seemed. 
Composed of many thoughts, poseessing each 
Innate and underived vitality ; 
Which, having fitly shaped, and well arranged — 
In brotherly accord, they builded up; 
A stately superstructure, that, nor wind, 
Nor wave, nor shock of falting years, could move; 
Majestic and indissolubly firm; 
As ranks of veteran wartiors in the field, 
Each by himself alone and singly seen, 
A tower of strength ; in massy phalanx knit, 
And in embattled squadron rushing on, 
A sea of valour, dread, invincible, 
Books of this sort, or sacred, or profane, 
Which virtue helped, were titled, not amiss, 
* The medicine of the mind:” who read them, read 
Wisdom, and was refreshed ; and on his path 
Of pilgrimage, with healthier step advanced. 
In mnind, in matter, much was difficult 
To understand. But, what in deepest night 
Retired, inscrutable, mysterious, dark,— 
‘Was evil, God's decrees, and deeds decreed, 
Responsible: why God, the just and good, 
Omnipotent and wise, should suffer sin 
‘To rise: why man was free, accountable ; 
¥ct God foreseeing, overruling all. 
Where’er the eye could turn, whatever tract 
Of moral thought it took, by reason’s torch, 
Or Scripture’s led, before it still this mount 
Sprung up, impervious, insurmountable, 
Above the human stature rising far; 
Horizon of the mind, surrounding still 
The vision of the soul with clouds and gloom, 
Yet did they oft attempt to scale its sides, 
And gain its top. Philosophy, to climb, 
‘With all her vigour. toiled from age to age; 

’ From age to age, Theology, With all 

Her vigour, toiled; and vagrant Fancy toiled. 













Not weak-and foolish only, but the wise, 
Patient, courageous, stout, sound headed man, 
Of proper discipline, of excellent wind, 
And strong of intellectual limb, toiled hard; 
And oft above the reach of common eye 
Ascended far, and seemed welf nigh the top; 
But only seemed; for still another top 
Above them rose, till, giddy grown and mad, 
With gazing at these dangerous heights of God, 
They tumbled down, and in their raving said, 
They o’er the summit saw, And some believed, 
Believed a lie; for never man on earth, 
That mountain crossed, or saw its farther side, 
Around it lay the wreck of many a Sage, 
Divine, Philosopher; and many more 
Fell daily, undeterred by millions fallen ; 
Each wondering why he failed to comprehend 
God, and with finite measure infinite, 
To pass it, was no doubt desirable 7 
And few of any intellectual size, 
That did not, some time in their day, attempt; 
But all in vain ; for as the distant hill, 
Which on the right or left, the traveller's eye « 
Bounds, seems advancing as he walks, and oft 
He looks, and looks, and thinks to pass; but still 
It forward moves, and mocks his baled sight, 
Till night. descends, and wraps the scene in gloom, 
So did this moral height the vision mock ; 
So lifted up its dark and cloudy head, 
Before the eye, and met it evermore, 
And some, provoked, accused the righteous God, 
Accused of what? hear human boldness now! 
Hear guilt, hear folly, madness, all extreme ! 
Accused of what? the God of truth accused 
Of cruelty, injustice, wickedness. 
Abundant sin! because a mortal man, 
A worm, at best, of small capacity, 
With scarce an atom of Jehovah's works 
Before him, and with scarce an hour to look 
Upon them, should presume to censure God, 
The infinite and uncreated God! 
To sit, in judgment, on Himself, his works, 
His providence! and try, accuse, condemn! 
If there is aught, thought or to think, absurd, 
Irrational and wicked, this is More, 
This most; the sin of devils, or of those 
To devils growing fast. Wise men and good 
Accused themselves, not God ; and put their hands 
Upon their mouths, and in the dust adored. 

The Christian’s faith had many mysteries too; 
The uncreated holy Three in One, 
Divine incarnate, human in divine; 
The inward call; the Sanctifying Dew 
Coming unseen, unseen departing thence; 
Anew creating all, and yet not heard; 
Compelling, yet not felt. Mysterious these, 
Not that Jehovah to conceal them wished, 
‘Not that religion wished. The Christian faith, 
Unlike the timorous ereeds of pagan priests, 
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‘Was frank, stood forth to view, invited all, 

To prove, examine, search, investigate, 

And gave herself a light to see her by. 

Mysterious these, because too large for eye 

Of man, too long for human arm to mete. 

Go to yon mount, which on the north side 

atands 

Of New Jerusalem, and lifts its head 

Serene in glory bright, except the hill, 

The Sacred Hill of God, whereon no foot 

Must tread, highest of all creation’s walks, 

And overlooking all, in prospect vast, 

From out the ethereal blue. That cliff ascend, 

Gaze thence, around thee look; nought now im- 
pedes 

‘Thy view; yet still thy vision, purified 

And strong although it be, a boundary meets ; 

Or rather, thou wilt say, thy vision fails 

To gaze throughout illimitable space, 

And find the end of infinite: and so 

It was with all the mysteries of faith. 

God set them forth unveiled to the full gaze 

Of man, and asked him to investigate ; 

But reason’s eye, however purified, 

And on whatever tall and goodly height 

Of observation placed, to comprehend 

Them fully, sought in vain: in vain seeks still ; 

But wiser now and humbler, she concludes, 

From what she knows already of his love 

All gracious, that she cannot understand; 

And gives him credit, reverence, praise for all. 

Another feature in the ways of God, 

That wondrous seemed, and made some men com- 
plain, 

‘Was the unequal gift of worldly things. 

Great was the difference, indeed, of men 

Externally, from beggar to the prince. 

The highest take and lowest, and conceive 

The scale between. A noble of the earth, 

One of its great, in splendid mansion dwelt ; 

‘Was robed in silk and gold ; and every day 

Fared sumptuously; was titled, honoured, served. 

‘Thousands his nod awaited, and his will 

For law received. Whole provinces his march 

Attended, and his chariot drew, or on 

Their shoulders bore aloft the precious man. 

Millions, abased, fell prostrate at his feet : 

And millions more thundered adoring praise. 

As far as eye could reach, he called the land 

His own, and added yearly to his fields, 

Like tree that of the soil took healthy root, 

He grew on every side, and towered on high, 

And over half @ nation, shadowing wide, 

He spread his ample bows. Air, earth, and sca, 

Nature entire, the brute, and rational, 

To please him ministered, and vied among 

Themselves, who most should his desires prevent, 

Watching the moving of his rising thoughts 

Attentively, and hasting to fulfil, 


His palace rose and kissed the gorgeous clouds. . 
Streams bent their music to his will, trees sprung; 
The native waste put on luxuriant robes; 
And plains of happy cottages cast out 
Their tenants, and became a hunting-field, 
Before him bowed the distant isles, with fruits 
And spices rare; the South her treasures brought, 4 
The East and West sent; and the frigid North 
Came with her offering of glossy furs, 
Musicians soothed his ear with airs select: 
Beauty held out her arms; and every man 
Of cunning skill, and curious device, 
And endless multitudes of liveried wights, 
His pleasure waited with obsequious look. 
And when the wants of nature were supplied, 
And common-place extravagances filled, 
Beyond their asking ; and caprice itsctf, 
In all its zig-zag appetites, gorged full, 
The man new wants and new expenses planned 
Nor planned alone. Wise, learned, suber men, 
Of cogitation deep, took up his case, 
And planned for him new modes of folly wild; 
Contrived new wishes, wants, and wondrous 
means 

Of spending with despatch ; yet, after all, 
His fields extended still, his riches grew, 
And what seemed splendour infinite, increased. 
So lavishly upon a single man 
Did Providence his bounties daily shower. 

Turn now thy eye, and look on Poverty; 
Look on the lowest of her ragged sons, 
We find him by the way, sitting in dust ; 
He has no bread to eat, no tongue to ask, 
No limbs to walk, no home, no house, no friend, 
Observe his goblin check, his wretched eye; 
See how his hand, if any hand he has, 
Involuntary opens, and trembles forth, 
As comes the traveller's foot ; and hear his groan, 
His long and lamentable groan, announce 
The want that gnaws within. Severely now 
The sun scorches and burns his old bald head; 
The frost now glues him to the chilly earth. 
On him hail, rain, and tempest, rudely beat; 
And all the winds of heaven, in jocular mood, 
Sport with his withered rags, that, tossed about, 
Display his nakedness to passers by, 
And grievously burlesque the human form, 
Observe him yet more narrowly. His limbs, 
‘With palsy shaken, about him blasted lie; 
And all his flesh is full of putrid sores 
And noisome wounds, his bones, of racking pains, 
Strange vesture this for an immortal soul! 
Strange retinue to wait a Jord of earth! 
It seems as Nature, in some surly mood, 
After debate and musing long, had tried 
How vile and miscrable thing her hand 
Could fabricate, then made this meagre man. 
A sight so full of peffect misery, 
That passengers their faces tumed away, 
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And hasted to be gone; and delicate 
“And tender women took another path. 

This great disparity of outward things 
Taught many lessons; but this taught in chief, 
Though learned by few: That God no value set, 
That man should none, on goods of worldly kind! 
On transitory, frail, external things, 

Of migratory, ever-changing sort: 

Anil further taught, that in the soul alone, 
Tho thinking, reasonable, willing soul, 
God placed the total excellence of man; 
And meant him evermore to seek it there. 

But stranger still the distribution seemed 
Of intellect, though fewer here complained; 
Each with his share, upon the whole content, 
One man there was, and many such you might 
Have met, who never had a dozen thoughts 
In all his life, and never changed their course; 
But told them oler, each in its customed place, 
From morn till night, from youth to hoary age. 
Little above the ox that grazed the field, 

His reason rose ; so weak his memory, 

The name his mother called himn by, he scarce 

Remembered ; and his judgment so untaught, 

That what at evening played along the swamp, 

Fantastic, clad in robe of fiery hue, 

He thought the devil in disguise, and fled 

With quivering heart and winged footsteps home. 

‘The word philosophy he never heard, 

Or science ; never heard of liberty, 

Necessity, or laws of gravitation ; 

And never had an unbelieving doubt. 

Beyond his native vale he never looked; 

But thought the visual line, that girt him round, 

The world’s extreme; and thought the silver 
Moon, 

‘That nightly o'er him led her virgin host, 

No broader than his father’s shield. He lived, — 

Lived where his father lived, died where he died, 

Lived happy, and died happy, and was saved, 

Be not surprised. He loved and served his God. 

There was another, large of understanding, 
Of memory infinite, of judgment deep, 

‘Who knew all learning, and all science knew; 
And ail phenomena, in heaven and earth, 
Traced to their causes ; traced to the labyrinths 
Of thought, association, passion, will ; 

And all the subtle, nice affinities 

Of matter traced, its virtues, motions, laws; 
And most familiarly and deeply talked 

Of mental, moral, natural, divine. 

Leaving the earth at will, he soared to heaven, 
And read the glorious visions of the skies; 
And to the music of the rolling spheres 
Intelligently listened ; and gazed far back 

Into the awful depths of Deity; 

Did all that mind assisted most could do; 
And yet in misery lived, in misery died, 
Because he we holiness of heart. 





A deeper lesson this to mortals taught, 
And nearer cut the branches of their pride 
‘That not in mental, but in moral worth, 
God excellence placed; and only to the good, 
To virtue, granted happiness, alone, 
Admire the goodness of Almighty God! 
He riches gave, he intellectual strength, 
To few, and therefore none commands to be 
Or rich, or learned; nor promises reward 
Of peace to these. On all, He moral worth 
Bestowed, and moral tribute asked from all, 
And who that could not pay? who born so poor, 
Of intellect so mean, a* not to know 
What seemed the best; aud, knowing, might not do? 
As not to know what God and conscience bade, 
And what they bade not able to obey? 
And he, who acted thus, fulfilled the law 
Eternal, and its promise reaped of peace; 
Found peace this way alone: who sought it else, 
Sought mellow grapes beneath the icy Pole, 
Sought blooming roses on the cheek of death, 
Sought substance in a world of fleeting shades, 
Take one example, to our purpose quite, 
A man of rank, and of capacious soul, 
Who riches had and fame, beyond desire, 
An heir ofattery, to titles born, 
And reputation, and luxurious life: 
Yet, not content with ancestorial name, 
Or to be known because his fathers were, 
He on this height hereditary stood, 
And, gazing higher, purposed in his heart 
To take another step. Above him seemed, 
Alone, the mount of song, the lofty seat 
Of canonized bards ; and thitherward, 
By nature taught, and inward melody, 
In prime of youth, he bent his eagle eye, 
No cost was spared. What books he wished, he 
read; 
What sage to hear, he heard; what scenes to see, 
He saw. And first in rambling school-boy days 
Britannia’s mountain-walks, and heath-girt lakes, 
And story telling glens, and founts, and brooks, 
And maids, as dew-drops pure and fair, his soul 
‘With grandeur filled, and melody, and love. 
‘Then travel came, and took him where he wished. 
He cities saw, and courts, and princely pomp; 
And mused alone on ancient mountain-brows ; 
And mused on battle-fields, where valour fought 
In other days; and mused on ruine gray 
With years; and drank from old and fabulona 
wells, 
And plucked the vine that first-born prophets 
plucked, 
And mused on famous tombs, and on the wave 
Of ocean mused, and on the desert waste; 
The heavens and earth of every country saw. 
Where’er the old inspiring Genii dwelt, 
Aught that could rouse, expand, refine the soul, 
Thither he went, and meditated there. 
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He touched his harp, and nations heard, en- 

tranced. 

As some vast river of unfailing source, 

Rapid, exhaustless, deep, his numbers flowed, 

And opened new fountains in the human heart. 

‘Where Fancy halted, weary in her flight, 

In other men, his, fresh as morning, rose, 

And soared untrodden heights, and seemed at 
home, 

Where angels bashful looked. Others, though 
great, 

Beneath their argument seemed struggling whiles ; 

He from above descending stooped to touch 

The loftiest thought; and proudly stooped, as 
though 

It scarce deserved his verse. With Nature's self 

He seemed an ok acquaintance, free to jest 

At will with all her glorious majesty. 

He laid his hand upon * the Ocean's mane,” 

And played familiar with his hoary locks ; 

Stood on the Alps, stood on the Apennines, 

And with the thunder talked, as friend to friend; 

And wove his garland of the lightning’s wing, 

In sportive twist, the lightning’s fiery wing, 

Which, as the footsteps of the dreadful God, 

Marching upon the storm in vengeanee, seemed; 

Then tuyned, and with the grasshopper, who sung 

His evening song beneath his feet, conversed, 

Suns, moons, and stars, and clouds, his sisters 
were; 

Rocks, mountains, meteors, seas, and winds, and 
storms, 

Elis brothers, younger brothers, whom he scarce 

AAs equals decmed. All passions of all men, 

‘The wild and tame, the gentle and severe ; 

All thoughts, all maxims, sacred and profane ; 

All creeds, all seasons, Time, Eternity; 

All that was hated, and all that was dear; 

All that was hoped, all that was feared, by man; 

He tossed about, as tempest, withered leaves, 

Then, smiling, looked upon the wreck he made. 

With terror now he froze the cowering blood, 

And now dissolved the heart in tenderness; 

Yet would not tremble, would not weep himself; 

But back into his soul retired, alone, 

Dark, sullen, proud, gazing contemptuously 

On hearts and passions prostrate at his feet. 

So Ocean from the plains his waves had late 

‘To desolation swept, retired in pride, 

Exulting in the glory of his might, 

And seemed to mock the ruin he had wrought. 

As some fierce comet of tremendous size, 

To which the stars did reverence, as it passed, 

So he through learning and through fancy took 

His flight sublime, and on the loftiest top 

Of Fame’s dread mountain sat; not soiled and 
worn, 

As if he from the earth had laboured up; 

But as some bird of heavenly plumage fair, 


He looked, which down from higher regions came, 
And perched it there, to see what lay beneath, 
The nations gazed, and wondered much, and 
praised. 
Critics before him fell in humble plight, 
Confounded fell, and made debasing signs 
To catch his eye, and stretched, and awelled them- 
selves 
To bursting nigh, to utter bulky words 
Of admiration vast: and many, too, 
Many that aimed to imitate his flight, 
With weaker wing, unearthly fluttering made, 
And gave abundant sport to after days. 
Great man! the nations gazed, and wondered 
much, J 
And praised ; and many called his evil good. 
Wits wrote in favour of his wickedness, 
And kings to do him honour took delight, 
Thus, full of titles, flattery, honour, fame, 
Beyond desire, beyond ambition, full, 
He died. He died of what? Of wretchedness;— 
Drank every cup of joy, heard every tramp 
Of fame, drank early, deeply drapk, drank draughts 
That common millions might have quenched; then 
died 
Of thirst, because there was no more to drink. 
; His goddess, Nature, wooed, embraced, enjoyed, 
Fell from his arms, abhorred ; his passions died, 
Died, ali but dreary, solitary Pride; 
And all his sympathies in being died. 
As some ill-guided bark, well built and tall, 
Which angry tides cast out on desert shore, 
And then, retiring, left it there to rot 
| And moulder in the winds and rains of heaven; 
So he, cut from the sympathies of fife, 
And cast ashore from pleasure’s boisterous surge, 
A wandering, weary, worn, and wretched thing, 
Scorched, and desolate, and blasted soul, 
|.A gloomy wilderness of dying thought,— 
Repined, and groaned, and withered from the 
earth. 
His groanings filled the land, his numbers filled; 
And yet he seemed ashamed to groan :—Poor 
man!— 
Ashamed to ask, and yet he needed help. 
Proof this, beyond all lingering of doubt, 
| That not with natural or mental wealth, 
Was God delighted, or his peace secured ; 
| That not in natural or mental wealth, 
| Was human happiness or grandeur found. 
| Attempt how monstrous, and how surely vain! 
i With things of earthly sort, with aught but God, 
| With aught but moral excellence, truth, and love 
! To satisfy and fill the immortal soul ! 
| Attempt, vain inconceivably! attempt, 
To satisfy the Ocean with a drop, 
i To marry Immortality to Death, 
! And with the unsubstantial Shade of Time, 
\ To fill the embrace ‘of ali Eternity! 
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And sits at his right hand alone;—but such 
As well deserved the name, abundant joy ; 
Pleasures, on which the memory of saints 
Of highest glory, still delights to dwell. 
It was, we own, subject of much debate, 
And worthy men stood on opposing sides, 
Whether the cup of mortal life had more 
Of sour or sweet. Vain question this, when asked 
In general terms, and worthy to be left 
Unsolved. If most was sour, the drinker, not 
The cup, we blame. Each in himself the means 
Possessed to turn the bitter sweet, the sweet 
To bitter. Hence, from out the self-same fount, 
One nectar drank, another draughts of gall. 
Hence, from the self-same quarter of the sky, 
One saw ten thousand angels look and smile; 
Another saw as many demons frown, 
One discord heard, where harmony inclined 
Another's ear. The sweet was in the taste, 
The beauty in the eye, and in the ear 
The melody; and in the man,—for God 
Necessity of sinning laid on none,— 
To form the taste, to purify the eye, 
And tune the ear, that all he tasted, saw 
Or heard, might be harmonious, sweet, and fair. 
Who would, might groan; who would, might sing 
for joy. 
Nature lamented little. Undevoured 
By spurious appetites, she found enough, 
Where least was found; with gleanings satisfied, 
Or crumbs, that from the hand of luxury fell; 
Yet seldom these she ate, but ate the bread 
Of her own industry, made sweet by toil; 
And walked in robes that her own hand had spun; 
And slept on down her early rising bought, 
Frugal and diligent in business, chaste 
And abstinent, she stored for helpless age, 
And, keeping in reserve her spring-day health, 
And dawning relishes of life, she drank 
Her evening cup with excellent appetite; 
And saw her eldest sun decline, as fair 
As rose her earliest morn, and pleased as well, 
‘Whether in crowds or solitudes, in streets 
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Pratse God, ye servants of the Lord! praise God! 

Ye angels strong! praise God, ye sons of men! 

Praise him who made, and who redeemed your 
souls; 

Who gave you hope, reftéction, reason, will; 

Minds that can pierce eternity remote, 

Ani live at once on future, present, past: 

Can speculate on systems yet to make, 

And back recoil on ancient days of Time, 

Of Time, soon past, soon lost among the shades 

Of buried years. Not so the actions done 

In Time, the deeds of reasonable men, 

As if engraven with pen of iron grain, 

And laid in flinty rock, they stand, unchanged, 

Written on the various pages of the past: 

If good, in rosy characters of love; 

If bad, in letters of vindictive fire. 

Goi may forgive, but cannot blot them out, 
Systems begin and end, Eternity 
Rolls on his endless years, and men absolved 
By mercy from the consequence, forget 
‘The evil deed, and God imputes it not ; 

But neither systems ending nor begun, 
Eternity that rolls his endless years, 

Nor men absolved, and sanctified, and washed 
By tmerey from the consequence, nor yet 
Forgetfulness, nor God imputing not, 

Can wash the guilty deed, once done, from out 
The faithful annals of the past ; who reads, 
And many read, there finds it, as it was, 

And is, and shall for ever be,—a dark, 
Unnatural, and loathly moral spot. 

The span of Time was short, indeed; and now 
‘Three-fourths were past, the last begun, and on 
Careering to its close, which soon we sing, 

But first our promise we redeem, to tell 

The joys of Time, her joys of native growth; 

And briefly must, what longer tale deserves, 
‘Wake, dear remembrances ! wake, childhood- 


days! Or shady groves, dwelt Happiness, it seems 
Loves, friendships, wake! and wake, thou morn| In vain to ask, her nature makes it vain, 
and even! Though poets much, and hermits talked, and sung 


Sun! with thy orient locks, night, moon, and stars! 
And thou, celestial bow? and all ye woods, 
And hills, and vales, first trod in dawning life, 
And hours of holy musing, wake! wake, earth ! 
And, smiling to remembrance, come, and bring, 
For thou canst bring, mect argument for song 
Of heavenly harp, meet hearing for the ear Delirious babble all!’ Was happiness, 
Of heavenly auditor, exalted high. Was sclf-approving, God-approving joy, 

God gave much peace on earth, much holy joy ;!In drops of dew, however pure? in gales, 
Oped fountains of perenniat spring, whence flowed, However sweet? in wells, however clear? 
Abundant happiness to all who wished | Or groves, however thick with verdant shade? 
To drink; not perfect blisey—that dwells with us,| True, these were of themselves exceeding fair: 
Beneath the evelide of the Fraenel O... ee ok tae | by i 


Of brooks, and crystal founts, and weeping dews, 
And myrtle bowers, and solitary vales, 

And with the nymph made assignations there, 
And wooed her with the love-sick oaten reed ; 
And sages too, although less positive, 

Advised their sons to court her in the shade. 
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Of loftiest mind, and gave, when all within 

Was right, a feast of overflowing bliss; 

But were the occasion, not the cause of joy. 

They waked the native fountains of the soul, 

Which slept before; and stirred the holy tides 

Of feeling up, giving the heart to drink 

From its own treasures draughts of perfect sweet. 
‘The Christian faith, which better knew the heart 

Of man, him thither sent for peace, and thus 

Declared: Who finds it, let him find it there; 

Who finds it not, for ever ict him seek 

In vain; ’tis God’s most holy, changeless will. 
‘True Happiness had no localities, 

No tones provincial, no pecutiar garb. 

‘Where Duty went, she went, with Justice went, 

And went with Meekness, Charity, and Love, 

‘Where’er a tear was dried, a wounded heart 

Bound up, a bruised spirit with the dew 

Of sympathy anointed, or a pang 

Of honest suffering soothed, or injury 

Repeated off, as oft by love forgiven; 

‘Where'er an evil passion was subdued, 

Or Virtue’s feeble embers fanned ; where’er 

A sin was heartily abjured, and left ; 

Where’er a pious act was done, or breathed 

A pious prayer, or wished a pious wish ; 

There was a high and holy place, a spot 

Of sacred liyht, a moet religious fane, 

‘Where Happiness, descending, sat and smiled. 
But these apart, in sacred memory lives 

‘The morn of life, first morn of endless days, 

Most joyful morn! nor yet for nought the joy. 

A being of eternal date commenced, 

A young immortal then was born! and who 

Shall tell what strange variety of bliss 

Burst on the infant soul, when first it looked 

Abroad on God's creation fair, and saw 

The glorious earth and glorious heaven, and face 

Of man sublime, and saw all new, and felt 

All new! when thought awoke, thought never more 

To sleep! when first it saw, heard, reasoned, willed, 

And triumphed in the warmth of conscious life! 
Nor happy only, but the cause of joy, 

Which those who never tasted always mourned. 

What tongue!—no tongue shall tell what bliss 

oerflowed . 

The mother’s tender heart, while round her hung 

“The offspring of her love, and lisped her name, 

As living jewels dropped unstained from heaven, 

‘That made her fairer far, and sweeter seem, 

Than every ornament of costliest hue ! 

And who hath not been ravished, as she passed 

‘With all her playful band of little ones, 

Like Luna, with her daughters of the sky, 

‘Walking in matron majesty and grace? 

All who had hearts here pleasure found; and oft 

Have I, when tired with heavy task,—for tasks 

‘Were heavy in the world below,—relaxed 

My weary thoughits among their guiltless sports, 


And led them by their little hands a-field, 

And watched them run and crop the tempting 
flower,— 

Which oft, unasked, they brought me, and be- 
stowed 

With smiling face, that waited for a look 

Of praise,—and answered curious questions, put 

{n inuch simplicity, but ill to solve ; 

And heard their observations strange and new. 

And settled whiles their little quarrels, soon 

Ending in peace, and soon forgot in love. 

And stil! I looked upon their loveliness, 

And sought through nature for simititudes 

Of perfect beauty, innocence, and bliss, 

And fairest imagery around me thronged: 

Dew-drops at day-spring on a seraph’s locks, 

Roses that bathe about the well of life, 

Young Loves, young Hopes, dancing on Morning's 
cheek, 

Gems leaping in the coronet of Love! 

So beautiful, so full of life, they seemed 

As made entire of beams of angels’ eyes. 

Gay, guileless, sportive, lovely, Kttle things! 

Playing around the den of Sorrow, clad 

In smiles, believing in their fairy hopes, 

And thinking man and woman true! all joy, 

Happy all day, and happy all the night! 

Hail, holy Love! thou word that sums all bis, 
Gives and receives all bliss, fullest when most 
Thou givest! spring-head of all felicity, 

Deepest when most is drawn! emblem of God! 
O’erflowing most when greatest numbers drink! 
Essence that binds the uncreated Three, 

Chain that unites creation to its Lord, 

Centre to which all being gravitates, 

Eternal, ever-growing, happy Love! 

Enduring all, hoping, forgiving all; 

Instead of law, fulfilling every law; 

Entirely blest, because thou seekst no more, 
Hopest not, nor fearst; but on the present livest 
And holdst perfection smiling in thy arms, 
Mysterious, infinite, exhaustless Love! 

On earth mysterious, and mysterious still 

In heaven! sweet chord, that harmonizes all 
The harps of Paradise! the spring, the well, 
That fills the bowl and banquet of the sky! 

But why should I to thee of Love divine ? 

Who happy, and not eloquent of Love? 

Who holy, and, as thou art, pure, and not 

A temple where her glory ever dwells, 

‘Where burn her fires, and beams her perfect eye? 

Kindred to this, part of this holy flame, 

‘Was youthful love—the sweetest boon of Earth. 

Hail, Love! first Love, thou word that sums ail 
bliss! 

The sparkling cream of all Time’s blessedness, 

The silken down of happiness complete ! 

Discerner of the ripes*yrages of joy, 

She gathered, and selected with her hand, 
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All finest relishes, all fairest. sights, 
All rarest odours, all divinest sounds, 
All thoughts, all feelings dearest to the soul; 
And brought the holy niixture home, and filled 
- The heart with all superlatives of bliss. 
But who would that expound, which words tran- 
seends, 
Must talk in vain. Behold a meeting scene 
Of early love, and thence infer its worth. 
Tt was an eve of Autumn's holiest mood. 
The corn fields, bathed in Cynthia’s silver light, 
Stood ready for the reaper’s gathering hand; 
And ali the Winds slept soundly. Nature seemed, 
In silent contemplation, to adore 
Its Maker. Now and then, the aged leaf 
Felt from its fellows, rustling to the ground ; 
And, as it fell, bade man think on his end. 
On vale and lake, on wood and mountain high, 
With pensive wing outspread, sat heavenly 
Thought, : 
Conversing with itself. Vesper looked forth, 
From out her western hermitage, and smiled; 
And up the east, unclouded, rode the Moon 
‘With all her Stars, gazing on earth intense, 
As if she saw some wonder walking there. 
Such was the night, so lovely, still, serene, 
When, by a hermit thorn that on the hill 
Had seen a hundred flowery ages pass, 
A damsel knecled to offer up her prayer, 
Her prayer nightly offered, nightly heard. 
This ancient thorn had been the mecting place 
Of love, before his country’s voice had called 
The ardent youth to fields of honour far 
Beyond the wave: and hither now repaired, 
Nightly, the maid, by God’s all-seeing eye 
Seen ouly, while she thought this boon alone 
“ Her lover's safety, and his quick return.” 
In holy, humble attitude she kneeled, 
And to her bosom, fair as moonbeam, pressed 
One hand, the other lifted up to heaven, 
Her eye, upturned, bright as the star of morn, 
As violet incek, excessive atdour streamed, 
‘Watting away her earnest heart to God. 
Her voice, se: uttered, soft as Zephyr sighs 
On morning lily’s cheek, though soft and low, 
Yet heard in heaven, heard at the merey-seat. 
A tear-lrop wandered on her lovely face; 
It was a tear of faith and holy fear, 
Pure as the drops that hang at dawning time, 
On yonder willows by the stream of life. 
On her the Moon looked steadfastly; the Stars, 
That circle nightly round the eternal Throne, 
Gianced down, well pleased; and Everlasting Love 
Gave gracious audience to her prayer sincere, 
Oh, had her lover seen her thus alone, 
Thus holy, wrestling thus, and alt for him! 
Nor did he not: for oft-times Providence, 
With unexpected joy gbet€ftont prayer 
OF faith surprised. Returned from long delay 








With glory crowned of righteous actions won, 
The sacred thorn, to memory dear, first sought 
The youth, and found it at the happy hour, 
Just when the damsel kneeled herself to pray. 
Wrapped in devotion, pleading with her God, 
She saw him not, heard not his foot approach; 
All holy images seemed too impure 
‘To emblem her he saw, A seraph kneeled, 
Beseeching for his ward, before the Throne, 
Seemed fittest, pleased him best. Sweet was the 
thought! 

But sweeter still the kind remembrance came, 
That she was flesh and blood, formed for himself 
The plighted partner of his future life. 
And as they met, embraced, and sat, embowered, 
In woody chambers of the starry night, 
Spirite of love about them ministered, * 
And God, approving, blessed the holy joy! 

Nor unremembered is the hour when friends 
Met. Friends, but few on earth, and therefore 

dear ; 

Sought oft, and sought almost as oft in vain; 
Yet always sought, so native to the heart, 
So much desired, and coveted by all. 
Nor wonder thou,—thou wonderest not nor needst, 
Much beautiful, and excellent, and fair 
Was seen beneath the sun; but nought was seen 
More beautiful, or excellent, or fair, 
Than face of faithful friend, fairest when seen. 
In darkest day; and many sounds were sweet, 
Most ravishing, and pleasant to the ear ; 
But sweeter none than voice of faithful friend, 
Sweet always, swectest, heard in loudest storm, 
Some I remember, and will ne’er forget; 
My early friends, friends of my evil day ; 
Friends in my mirth, friends in my misery too; 
Friends given by God in mercy and in love; 
My counsellors, my comforters, and guides; 
My joy in grief, my second bliss in joy, 
Companions of my young desires; in doubt, 
My oracles, my wings in high pursuit. 
Oh, T remember, and will ne’er forget, 
Our meeting spots, our chosen, sacred hours, 
Our burning words that uttered all the soul, 
Our faces beaming with unearthly love; 
Sorrow with sorrow sighing, hope with hope 
Exulting, heart embracing heart entire, 
As birds of social feather helping each 
His fellow’s flight, we soared into the skies, 
And cast the clouds beneath our feet, and Earth 
With all her tardy, leaden-footed Cares, 
And talked the speech and ate the food of heaven! 
These I remember, these selectest men, 
And would their names record; but what avails 
My mention of their name? Before the Throne 
They stand illustrious ‘mong the loudest harps, 
And will receive thee glad, my friend and theirs, 
For all are friends in heaven, all faithful friends! 
And many friendships, in the days of Time 
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Begun, are lasting here, and growing still; 
So grows ours evermore, both theirs and mine, 
Nor is the hour of lonely walk forgot, 

In the wide desert, where the view was large. 

Pleasant were many scenes, but most to me 

‘The solitude of vast extent, untouched 

By hand of art, where Nature sowed, herself, 

And reaped her crops; whose garments were the 
clouds, 

‘Whose minstrels, brooks; whose lamps, the moon 
and stars; 

‘Whose organ-choir, the voice of many waters; 

‘Whose banquets, morning dews; whose heroes, 
storms ; 

‘Whose warriors, mighty winds; whose lovers, 
flowers ; 

‘Whose orators, the thunderbolts of God ; 

‘Whose palaces, the everlasting hills; 

‘Whose ceiling, heaven’s unfathomable blue; 

And from whose rocky turrets, battled high, 

Prospect immense spread out on all sides round, 

Lost now between the welkin and the main, 

Now walled with hills that slept above the storm. 

Most fit was such a place for musing men, 

Happiest sometimes when musing without aim. 

Tt was, indeed, a wondrous sort of bliss 

‘The lonely bard enjoyed, when forth he walked, 

Unpurposed ; stood, and knew not why; sat down, 

And knew not where ; arose, and knew not when; 

Had eyes, and saw not; ears, and nothing heard; 

And sought—sought neither heaven nor earth— 
sought nought, 

Nor meant to think; but ran, meantime, through 
vast 

Of visionary things, fairer than aught 

That was; and saw the distant tops of thoughts, 

‘Which men of common stature never saw, 

Greater than aught that largest words could hold, 

Or give idea of, to those who read. 

He entered in to Nature’s holy place, 

Her inner chamber, and beheld her face 

Unveiled; and heard unutterable things, 

And incommunicable visions saw; 

Things then unutterable, and visions then 

Of incommunicable glory bright; 

But by the lips of after ages formed 


- To words, or by their pencil pictured forth; 


Who, entering farther in, beheld again, 
And heard unspeakable and marvellous things, 
Which other ages in their turn revealed, 
And left to others, greater wonders still. 
The earth abounded much in silent wastes, 
Nor yet is heaven without its solitudes, 
Else incomplete in bliss, whither who will 
May oft retire, and meditate alone, 
Of God, redemption, holiness, and love; 
Nor needs to fear a settirt sun, or haste 
Him home from rainy tempest unforescen, 
Or sighing, leave his thoughts for want of time, 


But whatsoever was both good and fair, 
And highest relish of enjoyment gave, 
In intellectual exercise was found, 
When gazing through the future, present, past, 
Inspired, thought linked to thought, harmonious 
flowed 
In poetry—the loftiest mood of mind; 
Or when philosophy the reason led 
Deep through the outward circumstance of things; 
And saw the master-wheels of Nature move; 
And travelled far along the endless line 
Of certain and of probable; and made, 
At every step, some new discovery, 
That gave the soul sweet sense of larger room 
High these pursuits, and sooner to be named, 
Deserved ; at present, only named, again 
To be resumed, and praised in longer verse, 
Abundant and diversified above 
Alt number, were the sources of delight; 
As infinite as were the lips that drank; 
And to the pure, all innocent and pure; 
The simplest still to wisest men the best. 
One made acquaintanceship with plants and flow- 
ers, 
And happy grew in telling all their names; 
One classed the quadrapeds; a third, the fowls; 
Another found in minerals his joy; 
And Ihave seen a man, a worthy man, 
In happy mood conversing with a fly; 
And as he, through his glass, made by himself, 
Beheld its wondrous eye and plumage fine, 
From leaping scarce he kept, for perfect joy. 
And from my path I with my friend have turned, 
A nan of excellent mind and excellent heart, 
And climbed the neighbouring hill, with arduous 
step, 
Fetching from distant cairn, or from the earth 
Digging with labour sure, the ponderous stone, 
Which, having carried to the highest top, 
We downward rolled; and as it strove, at first, 
With obstacles that seemed to match its force, 
With feeble, crooked motion to and fro 
Wavering, he looked with interest most intense, 
And prayed almost; and as it gathered strength, 
And straightened the current of its furious flow, 
Exulting in the swiftness of its course, 
And, rising now with rainbow-bound immense, 
Leaped down eareering o’er the subject plain, 
He clapped“his hands in sign of boundless bliss, 
And laughed and talked, well paid for all his toil, 
And when at night the story was rehearsed, 
Uncommon glory kindled in his eye. 
And there were too—Harp! lift thy voice on 
high, 
And ran in raps] numbers o’er the face 
Of Nature’s scenery,—and there were day 
And night, and bat, oie setting suns, 
And clouds that seem > chariots of saints, 
By fiery coursers drawn, as brightly hued 
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As if the glorious, bushy, golden locks 

Of thousand cherubim had been shorn off, 

And on the temples hung of Morn and Even. * 

And there were moons, and stars, and darkness 
streaked 

‘With light; and voice and tempest heard secure, 

And there were seasons coming evermore, 

And going still, all fair, and always new, 

‘With bloom, and fruit, and fields of hoary grain. 

And there were hills of flock, and groves of song, 

And flowery streams, and garden walks embow- 
ered, 

‘Where, side by side, the rose and lily bloomed ; 

And sacred founts, wild harps, and moonlight 
glens, 

And forests vast, fair lawns, and lonely oaks, 

And little willows sipping at the brook ; 

Old wizard haunts, and dancing seats of mirth; 

Gay festive bowers, and palaces in dust; 

Dark owlet nooks, and caves, and battled tocks; 

And winding valleys, roofed with pendent shade; 

And tall and perilgus cliffs, that overlooked 

‘The breadth of Ocean, sleeping on his waves; 

Sounds, sights, smells, tastes, the heaven and earth, 
profuse 

In endless aweets, above all praise of song: 

For not to use alone did Providence 

Abound ; but large example gave to man 

Of grace, and ornament, and splendour rich, 

Suited abundantly to every taste, 

In bird, beast, fish, winged and creeping thing, 

In herb, and flower, and in the restless change, 

Which, on the many-coloured seasons, made 

The annual circuit of the fruitful earth. 

Nor do I aught of earthly sort remember,— 

If partial feeling to my native place 

Lend not my lyre astray,—of fairer view, 

And comelier walk, than the blue mountain-paths, 


Three ash, and one of elm. Tall trees they were, 

And old, and had been old a century 

Before my day. None living could say aught 

About their youth; but they were goodly trees: 

And oft I wondered,—as I sat and thought 

Beneath their summer shade, or, in the night 

Of winter, heard the spirits of the wind 

Growling among their boughs—how they had 

gtown 

So high, in such a rough, tempestuous place; 

And when a hapless branch, torn by the blast, 

Fell down, 1 mourned, as if a friend had fallen. 
These I distinctly hold in memory still, 

And all the desert scenery around. 

Nor strange, that recollection there should dwelt 

Where first I heard of God’s redeeming love; 

First felt and reasoned, loved and was beloved 

And first awoke the harp to holy song. 

To hoar and green there was enough of joy. 
Hopes, friendships, charities, and warm pursuit, 
Gave comfortable flow to youthful blood, 

And there were old remembrances of days, 

When, on the glittering dews of orient life, 

Shone sunshine hopes, unfailed, unperjureJ, then; 

And there were childish sports, and school-boy 
feats, 

And school-boy spots, and earnest vows of love, 

Uttered, when passion’s boisterous tide ran high, 

Sincerely uttered, though but seldom kept: 

And there were angel looks, and sacred hours 

Of rapture, hours that in a moment passed, 

And yet were wished to last for evermore ; 

And venturous exploits, and hardy deeds, 

And bargains shrewd, achieved in manhood’s 
prime 

And thousand recolléctions, gay and sweet, 

Which, as the old and venerable man 

Approached the grave, around him, smiling, flock. 

















And snowy cliffs of Albion renowned ; ed, 
Albion, an isle long blessed with gracious laws, |And breathed new ardour through his ebbing 
And gracious kings, and favoured much of Hea- veins, 


And touched his lips with endless eloquence, 

And cheered and much refreshed his withered 
heart. 

Indeed, each thing remembered, all but guilt, 

‘Was pleasant, and a constant source of joy, 

Nor lived the old on memory alone. 

He in his children lived a second life, 

With them again took root, sprang with their 
hopes, 

Entered into their schemes, partook their fears, 

Laughed in their mirth, and in their gain grew 
Tich. 

And sometimes on the eldest cheek was seen. 

A smile as hearty as on face of youth, 

That saw in prospect sunny hopes invite, 

Hope's pleasures, sung to harp of sweetest note, 

Harp, heard with Tapture on Britannia’s hills, 

‘With rapture heard by me, in morn of life. 


ven, 
Though yielding oft penurious gratitude. 
Nor do ! of that isle remember aught 
Of prospect more sublime and beautiful, 
Than Scotia’s northern battlement of hills, 
‘Which first [ from my father’s house beheld, 
At dawn of life; beloved in memory still, 
And standard still of rural imagery, + 
‘What most resembles them, the fairest seems, 
Aund atirs the eldest sentiments of bliss; 
And, pictured on the tablet of my heart, 
Their distant shapes eternally remain, 
And in my dreams their cloudy tops arise. 
Mauch of my native scencry appears, 
And presses forward to be in my song ; 
But must not now, for much behind awaits 
Of higher note. Fouw*cSs f pass not by, 
Which o'er our house their eventing shadow threw, 
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Nor small the joy of rest to mortal men, 
Rest after labour, sleep approaching soft, 
And wrapping all the weary faculties 
In sweet repose. Then Fancy, unrestrained 
By sense or judgment, strange confusion made 
Of future, present, past, combining things 
Unseemly, things unsociable in nature, 
In most absurd communion, laughable, 
Though sometimes vexing sore the slumbering 

soul, 

Sporting at will, she, through her airy halls, 
‘With moonbeams paved, and canopied with stars, 
And tapestried with marvellous imagery, 
And shapes of glory, infinitely fair, 
Moving and mixing in most wondrous dance,— 
Fantastically walked, but pleased so well, 
‘That ill she liked the judgment’s voice severe, 
‘Which called her home when noisy morn awoke. 
And oft she sprang beyond the bounds of Time 
On her swift pinion lifting up the souls 
Of righteous men, on high to God and heaven, 
‘Where they beheld unutterable things ; 
And heard the glorious music of the blessed, 
Circling the throne of the Eternal Three; 
And, with the spirits unincarnate, took 
Celestial pastime, on the hills of God, 
Forgetful of the gloomy pass between. 

Some dreams were useless, moved by turbid 

course 

Of animal disorder ; not so all. 
Deep moral lessons some impressed, that nought 
Could afterwards deface: and oft in dreams, 
The master passion of the soul displayed 
His huge deformity, concealed by day, 
‘Warning the sleeper to beware, awake: 
And oft in dreams, the zeprobate and vile, 
Unpardonable sinner,—as he seemed 
Toppling upon the perilous edge of hell,— 
In dreadful apparition, saw, before 
His vision pass, the shadows of the damned; 
And saw the glare of hollow, cursed eyes 
Spring from the skirts of the infernal night; 
And saw the souls of wicked men, new dead, 
By devils hearsed into the fiery gulf; 
And heard the burning of the endless flames; 
And heard the weltering of the waves of wrath; 
And sometimes, too, before his fancy, passed 
The Worm that never dies, writhing its folds 
In hideous sort, and with eternal Death 
Held horrid colloquy, giving the wretch 
Unwelcome earnest of the wo to come. 
But these we leave, as unbefitting song, 
That promised happy narrative of joy. 

But what of all the joys of earth was most 
Of native growth, most proper to the soil, 
Not elsewhere known, in worlds that never fell, { 
Was joy that sprung from disappointed wo. H 
The joy in grief, the pleasure after pain, 
Fears turned to hopes, meetings expected not, 








Deliverances from dangerous attitudes, - 

Better for worse, and best sometimes for worst, 

And-all the seeming ill ending in good,— 

A sort of happiness composed, which none 

Has had experience of, but mortal man; 

Yet not to be despised. Lonk back, and one 

Behold, who would not give her tear for all 

The smiles that dance about the cheek of Mirth, 

Among the tombs she walks at noon of night, 

In miserable garb of widowhood, 

Observe her yonder, sickly, pale, and sad, 

Bending her wasted body o’er the grave 

Of him who was the husband of her youth. 

The moonbeams, trembling through these ancient 
yews, 

That stand like ranks of mourners round the bed 

Of death, fall dismally upon her face, 

Her little hollow, withered face, almost 

Invisible, so worn away with wo. 

The tread of hasty foot, passing so late, 

Disturbs her not; nor yet the roar of mirth, 

From neighbouring revelry ascending loud. 

She hears, sees nought, fears nought. One thought 
alone 

Fills all her heart and soul, half hoping, half 

Remembering, sad, unutterable thought! 

Uttered by silence and by tears alone. 

Sweet tears! the awful language, eloquent 

Of infinite affection, far too big 

For words, She sheds not many now, That 
grass, ” 

Which springs so rankly o'er the dead, has drunk 

Already many showers of grief; a drop 

Or two are all that now remain behind, 

And, from her eye that darts strange fiery beams, 

At dreary intervals, drip down her cheek, 

Falling most mournfully from bone to bone. 

But yet she wants not tears. That babe, that 
hangs 

Upon her breast, that babe that never saw 

Its father—he was dead before its birth— 

Helps her to weep, weeping before its time, 

Taught sorrow by the mother’s melting voice, 

Repeating oft the father’s sacred name. 

Be not surprised at this expense of wo! 

‘The man she mourns was all she called her own. 

‘The music of her ear, light of her eye, 

Desire of all her heart. her hope, her fear, 

The clement in which her passions lived, 

Dead now, or dying all: nor long shall she 

Visit that place of skulls. Night after night 

She wears herself away. The moonbeam, now, 

That fafls upon her unsubstantial frame, 

Scarce finds obstruction ; and upon her bones, 

Barren as leafless boughs in winter-time, 

Her infant fastens his little hands, as oft, 

Forgetful, she leaves him a while unheld, 

But look, she passed“MUSsamay in gloom, 

A light from far illumes her face, a light 
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That comes beyond the moon, beyond the sun— 


The light of truth divine, the glorious hope 
Of resurrection at the promised morn, 


And meetings then which ne'er shall part again. 


Indulge another note of kindred tone, 
‘Where grief was mixed with melancholy joy. 


Our sighs were numerous, and profuse our tears, 


For she, we lost, was lovely, and we loved 
Her much. Fresh in our memory, as fresh 
As yesterday, is yet the day she died. 

It was an April day; and blithely all 

The youth of nature leaped beneath the sun, 


And promised glorious manhood ; and our hearts 
Were glad, and round them danced the lightsome 


blood, 
In healthy merriment, when tidings came, 
A child was born; and tidings came again, 
That she who gave it birth was sick to death. 
So swift trode sorrow on the heels of joy! 


‘We gathered round her bed, and bent our knees 


In fervent supplication to the Throne 

OF Mercy, and perfumed our prayers with sighs 
Sincere, and penitential tears, and looks 

Of self-abasement; but we sought to stay 

An angel on the earth, a spirit ripe 

For heaven ; and Mercy, in her love, refused, 
Most merciful, as oft, when seeming least! 


Most gracious when she seemed the most to frown ! 


The room I well remember, and the bed 

On which she lay, and all the faces too, 
‘That crowded dark and mournfully around. 
Her father there and mother, bending stood ; 
And down their aged cheeks fell many drops 
Of bitterness, Her husband, too, was there, 
And brothers, and they wept; her sisters, too, 
Did weep and sorrow, comfortiese; and I, 


Too, wept, though not to weeping given; and all 


‘Within the house was dolorous and sad. 

‘This [ remember well; but better still, 

I do remember, and will ne'er forget, 

The dying eye! ‘That eye alone was bright, 
And brighter grew, as nearer death approached, 
As I have seen the gentle little flower 

Look fairest in the silver beam which fell, 
Reflected from the thunder-cloud that soon 
Came down, and o’er the desert scattered far 
And wide its loveliness. She made a sign 


To bring her babe—'twas brought, and by her 


placed. . 
She looked upon its face, that neither smiled 


Nor wept, nor knew who gazed upon’t; and laid 


Her hand upon its little breast, and sought 
For it, with look that seemed to penetrate 
The heavens, unutterable blessings, such 
As God to dying parents only granted, 
For infants left behind them in the world. 


“God keep my child we heard her say, and 


heard 
No more. 


~~ 
The Angel of the Covenant 
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‘Was come, and, faithful to his promise, stood, 

Prepared to walk with her through death's dark 
vale. 

And now her eyes grew bright, and brighter still, 

‘Too bright for ours to look upon, suffused 

With many tears, and closed without a cloud. 

They set as sets the morning star, which goes 

Not down behind the darkened west, nor hides 

Obscured among the tempests of the sky, 

But melts away into the light of heaven. 

Loves, friendships, hopes, and dear remem- 

brances, 

The kind embracings of the heart, and hours 

Of happy thought, and smites coming to tears, 

And glories of the heaven and starry cope 

Above, and glories of the earth beneath,— 

‘These were the rays that wandered through the 
gloom 

Of mortal life; wells of the wilderness, 

Redeeming features in the face of Time, 

Sweet drops, that made the nixed cup of Earth 

A palatable draught—too bitter else. 

About the joys and pleasures of the world, 
This question was not seldom in debate; 
Whether the righteous man, or sinner, had 
The greatest share, and relished them the most? 
Truth gives the answer thus, gives it distinct, 
Nor needs to reason long: The righteous man, 
For what was he denied of earthly growth, 
Worthy the name of good? Truth answers, 

Nought. 
Had he not appetites, and sense, and will? 
Might he not eat, if Providence allowed, 
The finest of the wheat? Might he not drink 
The choicest wine? True, he was temperate; 
But then, was temperance a foe tu peace? 
Might he not rise, and clothe himself in gold? 
Ascend, und stand in palaces of kings? 
‘True, he was honest still and charitable: 
Were, then, these virtues foes to human peace? 
Might he not do exploits, and gain a name ? 
Most true, he trode not down a fellow’s right, 
Nor walked up to a throne on skulls of men: 
Were justice, then, and mercy, foes to peace 7 
Had he not friendships, loves, and smiles, and 
hopes? 
Sat not around his table sons and daughters? 
Was not his ear with music pleased? hia eye 
With light? his nostrils with perfumes? his fips 
With pleasant relishes? Grew not his herds? 
Fell not the rain upon his meadows? reaped 
He not his harvests? and did not his heart 
Revel, at will, through all the charities 
And sympathies of nature, unconfined ? 
And were not these all sweetened and sanctified 
By dews of holiness, shed from above? 
Might he not walk through Fancy’s airy halls? 
Might he not History’s ample page survey? 
Might he not, finally, explore the depths 
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Of'mental, moral, natural, divine? 

But why enumerate thus? One word enough. 

‘There was no joy in all created things, 

No drop of sweet, that turned not in the end 

To sour, of which the righteous man did not 

Partake; partake, invited by the voice 

Of God, his Father's voice, who gave him all 

His heart’s desire: and o’er the sinner still 

The Christian had this one advantage more, 

That when his earthly pleasures failed,—and fail 

‘They always did to every soul of man,— 

He sent his hopes on high, looked up, and reached 

His sickle forth, and reaped the fields of heaven, 

And plucked the clusters from the vines of God. 

Nor was the general aspect of the world 

Always a moral waste. A time there came, 

Though few believed it e’er should come; a time, 

Typed by the Sabbath day recurring once 

In seven, and by the year of rest indulged 

Septennial to the lands on Jordan’s banks; 

A time foretold by Judah’s bards in words 

Of fire, a time, seventh part of time, and set 

Before the eighth and last, the Sabbath day 

Of all the earth, when all had rest and peace, 

Before its coming many to and fro, 

Ran, ran from various cause; by many sent 

From various cause, upright and crooked both. 

Some sent and ran for love of souls, sincere; 

And more, at instance of a holy name. 

‘With godly zeal much vanity was mixed ; 

And circumstance of gaudy civil pomp; 

And speeches buying praise for praise; and lists, 

And endless scrolls, surcharged with modest names} 

‘That sought the public eye; and stories, told 

In quackish phrase, that hurt their credit, even 

When true; combined with wise and prudent 
means. 

Much wheat, much chaff, much gold, and much 
alloy; 

Bat God wrought with the whole, wrought most! 
with what 

To man seemed weakest means, and brought re- 
sult 

Of good, from good and evil both; and breathed 

Tnto the withered nations breath and life, 

The breath and life of liberty and truth, 

By means of knowledge, breathed into the soul. 

Then was the evi! day of tyranny, 

Of kingly and of priestly tyranny, 

That bruised the nations long. As yet, no state 

Beneath the heavens had tasted freedom’s wine, 

‘Though loud of freedom was the talk of all. 

Some groaned more deeply, being heavier tasked, 

Some wrought with straw, and some without; but 
all 

‘Were slaves, or meant to be; for rulers, still, 

Had been of equal mind, excepting few, 

Cruel, rapacious, tyrannous, and vile, 

And had with equal shoulder propped the Beast. 
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As yet, the Church, the holy spouse of God, 
In members few, had wandered in her weeds 
Of mourning, persecuted, scorned, reproached, 
And buffeted, and killed; in members few, 
‘Though seeming many whiles; then fewest, oft, - 
When seeming most. She still had hung Ber harp 
Upon the willow-tree, and sighed, and wept 
From age to age. Satan began the war, 
And all his angels, and all wicked men, 
Against her fought by wile, or fierce attack, 
Six thousand years; but fought in vain. She stood 
Troubled on every side, but not distressed ; 
Weeping, but yet despairing not; cast down, 
But not destroyed: for she upon the palms 
Of God was graven, and precious in his sight, 
As apple of his eye; and, like the bush 
On Midia’s mountain seen, burned unconsumed; 
But to the wilderness retiring, dwelt, 
Debased in sackcloth, and forlorn in tears, 
As yet had sung the scarlet-coloured Whore, 
‘Who on the breast of civil power reposed 
Her harlot head, (the Church a harlot then, 
When first she wedded civil power,) and drank 
The blood of martyred saints,—whose priests were 
lords, 
‘Whose coffers held the gold of every land, 
Who held a cup of all pollutions full, 
Who with a double horn the people pushed, 
And raised her forehead, full of blasphemy, 
Above the holy God, usurping oft 
Jehovah's incommunicable names. 
The nations had been dark ; the Jews had pined, 
Scattered without a name, beneath the Curse; 
War had abounded, Satan raged, unchained ; 
And earth had still been black with moral gloom. 
But now the cry of men oppressed went up 
Before the Lord, and to remembrance came 
The tears of all his saints, their tears, and groans. 
Wise men had read the number of the name; 
The prophet-years had rolled; the time, and times 
And half a time, were now fulfilled complete; 
The seven fierce vials of the wrath of God, 
Poured by seven angels strong, were shed abroad 
Upon the earth, and emptied to the dregs; 
‘The prophecy for confirmation stood; 
And all was ready for the sword of God. 
The righteous saw, and fled without delay, 
Into the chambers of Omnipotence. 
The wicked mocked, and sought for erring cause. 
To satisfy the dismal state of things; 
The public credit gone, the fear in time 
Of peace, the starving want in time of wealth, 
The insurrection muttering in the streets, 
And pallid consternation spreading wide ; 
And leagues, though holy termed, first ratified 
In hell, on purpose made to under-prop 
Iniquity, and crush the sacred truth. 
Meantime, a mighttgel stoe# in heaven, 
And cried aloud, “ Associate now yourselves, 
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¥e princes, potentates, and men of war, 
And mitred heads, associate now yourscives, 
And be dispersed; embattle, and be broken, 
Gird on your armour, and be dashed to dust. 
Take counsel, and it shall be brought to nought. 
Speak, and it shall not stand.” And suddenly 
The armies of the saints, imbannered, stood 
On Zion hitl; and with them angels stood 
In squadron bright, and chariots of fire ; 
And with them stood the Lord, clad like a man 
Of war, and to the sound of thunder, led 
The battle on. Earth shook, the kingdoms shook, 
The Beast, the lying Seer, dominions, felt ; 
Thrones, tyrants fell, confounded in the dust, 
Scattered and driven hefore the breath of God, 
As chaff of summer threshing floor, before 
The wind. ‘Three days the battle wasting slew. 
The sword was full, the arrow drank with blood ; 
And to the supper of Almighty God, 
Spread in Hamonah’s vale, the fowls of heaven, 
And every beast, invited, came, and fed 
On captains’ flesh, and drank the blood of kings. 
And, lo! anothersangel stood in heaven, 
Crying aloud with mighty voice, “ Fallen, fallen, 
Is Babylon the Great, to rise no more. 
Rejoice, ye prophets! over her rejoice, 
Apostles! holy men, all saints, rejoice! 
And glory give to God and to the Lamb.” 
And all the armies of disburdened earth, 
As voice of many waters, and as voice 
Of thunderings, and voice of multitudes, 
Answered, Amen. And every hill and rock, 
And sea, and every beast, answered, Ameit. 
Europa answered, and the farthest bounds 
Of woody Chili, Asia’s fertile coasts, 
And Afric’s burning wastes, answered, Amen. 
And Heaven, rejoicing, answered back, Amen, 
Not so the wicked, They afar were heard 
Lamenting. Kings, who drank her cup of whore- 
doms, 
Captains, and admirals, and mighty men, 
Whoo lived deliciously; and merchants, rich 
With merchandize of gold, and wine, and oil; 
And those who traded in the souls of men, 
Known by their gaudy robes of priestly pomp;— 
All these afar off stood, erying, Alas! 
Alas! and wept, and gnashed their teeth, and 
groaned ; 
And, with the owl that on her rains sat, 
Made dolorous concert in the ear of Night. 
And over her again the Heavens rejoiced, 
And Earth returned again the loud response. 
‘Thrice happy days! thrice blessed the man who 
saw 
Their dawn! The Church and State, that Jong 
had held 
‘Unholy intercourse, were now divorced ; 
Princes were yzhteous men, judges upright ; 
And first, in guetion be in the worst 
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Of times there were some honest seers—the priest 

Sought other than the fleece among his flocks, 

Best paid when God was honoured most; and like 

A cedar, nourished well, Jerusalem grew, 

And towered on high, and spread, and flourished 
fair; 

And underneath her boughs the nations lodged, 

All nations lodged, and sung the song of peace. 

From the four winds, the Jews, eased of the Curse, 

Returned, and dwelt with God in Jacob's land, 

And drank of Sharon and of Carmel’s vine. 

Satan was bound, though bound, not banished 
quite, 

But lurked about the timorous skirts of things, 

It lodged, and thinking whiles to leave the earth, 

And with the wicked,—for some wicked were,— 

Held midnight meetings, as the saints were wont, 

Fearful of day, who once was as the sun, 

And worshipped more. The bad, but few, became 

A taunt and hissing now, as heretofore 

The good; and, blushing, hasted out of sight, 

Disease was none; the voice of war forgot; 

The sword, a share; a pruning-hook, the spear 

Men grew and multiplied upon the earth, 

And filled the city and the waste; and Death 

Stood waiting for the lapse of tardy Age, 

That mocked him long. Men grew and multie 
plied, 

But lacked not bread; for God his promise brought 

To mind, and blessed the land with plenteous rain, 

And made it blessed for dews and precious things 

Of heaven, and blessings of the deep beneath, 

And blessings of the sun and moon, and fruits 

Of day and night, and blessings of the vale, 

And precious things of the eternal hills, 

And all the fulness of perpetual spring. 

The prison-house, where chained felons pined 
Threw open his ponderous doors, let in the light 
Of heaven, and grew into a church, where God 
Was worshipped. None were ignorant, selfish 

hone. 
Love took the place of law; where’er you met 
A man, you met a friend, sincere and true, 
Kind looks foretold as kind a heart within; 
Words as they sounded, meant; and promises 
Were made to be performed. Thrice happy days! 
Philosophy was sanctified, and saw 
Perfections that she thought a fable, long. 
Revenge his dagger dropped, and kissed the hand 
Of Mercy; Anger cleared his cloudy brow, 
And sat with Peace; Envy grew red, and smiled 
On Worth; Pride stooped, and kissed Humility ; 


Lust washed his miry hands, and, wedded, leaned 


On chaste Desire; and Falsehood laid aside 
His many-fw fed cloak, and bowed to Truth; 
And Treachery up from his mining came, 


And walked above the ground with yighteous 


Faith; 
And Covetousness unclenched his sinewy hand, 


‘ 
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And opened his door to Charity, the fair; 

Hatred was lost in Love; and Vanity 

‘With a good conscience pleased, her feathers crop- 

ped; 

Sloth in the morning rose with Industry; 

To Wisdom Folly turaed; and Fashion turned 

Deception off, in act as good as word. 

The hand that held a whip was lifted up 

To bless; slave was a word in ancient booka 

Met, only; every man was free; and all 

Feared God, and served him day and night in love. 
How fair the daughter of Jerusalem then! 

How gloriously from Zion Hill she looked! 

Clothed with the sun, and in her train the moon, 

And on her head a coronet of stars, 

And girdirg round her waist, with heavenly grace, 

‘The bow of Mercy bright; and in her hand 

Taumanuel’s cross, her sceptre and her hope. 
Desire of every land! the nations came, 

And worshipped at her fect; all nations came, 

Flocking like doves: Coluinba’s painted tribes, 

That from Magellan to the Frozen Bay, 

Beneath the Arctic, dwelt; and drank the tides 

Of Amazona, prince of earthly streams; 

Or slept at noon beneath the giant shade 

Of Andes’ mount; or, roving northward, heard 

Niagara sing, from Erie’s billow down 

To Frontenac, and hunted thence the fur 

To Labrador: and Afric’s dusky swarms, 

That from Morocco to Angola dwelt, 

And drank the Niger from his native wells, 

Or roused the lion in Numidia’s roves ; 

‘The tribes that sat among the fabled cliffs 

OF Atlas, looking to Atlanta’s wave; 

With joy and melody, arose and came. 

Zara awoke and came, and Egypt came, 

Casting her idol gods into the Nile. 

Black Ethiopa, that, shadowless, 

Beneath the Torrid burned, arose and came. 

Dauma and Medra, and the pirate tribes 

Of Algeri, with incense came, and pure 

Offerings, annoying now the seas no more. 

The silken tribes of Asia, flocking came, 

Innumerous: Ishmael’s wandering race, that rode 

On camels o’er the spicy tract that lay 

From Persia to the Red Sea coast ; the king 

Of broad Cathay, with numbers infinite, 

Of many lettered casts; and all the tribes 

That dwelt from Tigris to the Ganges’ wave, 

And worshipped fire, or Brahma, fabled god; 

Cashmeres, Circassians, Banyans, tender race? 

‘That swept the insect from their path, and lived 

On herbs and fruits; and those wlio peaceful dwelt 

Along the shady avenue that stretched 

From Agra to Lahore; and all the hosts 

That owned the Crescent late, deluded Jong ; 

‘The Tartar hordes, that roamed from Oby’s bank, 

Ungoverned, southward to the wondrous Wall. 

‘The tribes of Europe came: the Greek, redeemed 





From Turkish thrall, the Spaniard came, and Gaul, 

And Britain with her ships, and, on his sledge,” 

The Laplander, that nightly watched the bear 

Circling the Pole; and those who saw the flames 

Of Hecla burn the drifted snow; the Russ, 

Long-whiskered, and equestrian Pole; and those 

Who drank the Rhine, or lost the evening sun 

Behind the Alpine towers; and she that sat 

By Arno, classic stream; Venice, or Rome, 

Head quarters long of sin! first guileless now, 

And meaning as she seemed, stretched forth her 

hands 

And all the Istes of occan rose and came, 

Whether they heard the roll of banished tides, 

Antipodes to Albion's wave, or watched 

The Moon, ascending chalky Tenerife, 

And with Atlanta holding nightly love. 

The Sun, the Moon, the Constellations, came: 

Thrice twelve and ten that watched the Antarctic 

sleep, 

Twice six that near the Ecliptic dwelt, thrice twelve 

And one, that with the streamers danced, and saw 

The Hyperborean Ice guarding the Pole. 

The East, the West, the South, and Snowy North, 

Rejoicing met, and worshipped reverently 

Before the Lord, in Zion’s holy hill; 

And all the places round about were blessed. 
The animals, as once in Eden, lived 

In peace. The wolf dwelt with the lamb, the bear 

And leopard with the ox. With looks of love, 

The tiger and the scaly crocodile 

Together met, at Gambia’s palmy wave. 

Perched on the eagle's wing, the bird of song, 

Singing, arose, and visited the sun; 

And with the falcon sat the gentle lark. 

The little child leaped from his mother’s arma 

And stroked the crested snake, and rolled unhurt 

Among his speckled waves, and wished him home; 

And sauntering school-boys, slow returning, played 

At eve about the lion’s den, and wove, 

Into his shaggy mane, fantastic flowers. 

‘To meet the husbandman, early abroad, 

Hasted the deer, and waved its woody head; 

And round his dewy steps, the hare, unscared, 

Sported; and toyed familiar with his dog. 

The flocks and herds, o'er hill and valley spread, 

Exulting, cropped the ever-budding herb, 

The desert blossomed, and the barren sung. 

Justice and Mercy, Holiness and Love, 

Among the people walked, Messiah reigned, 

And Earth kept Jubilee a thousand years, 
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Resume thy tone of wo, immortal Harp! 
The song of mirth is past, the Jubilee 

Is ended, and the sup pegins to fade! 
Soon passed, for Happinesese=—f not the hours, 
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‘To her a thousand years seem as a day; 

A day, a thousand years to Misery. 

Satan is loose, and Violence is heard, 

And Riot in the street, and Revelry 

Intoxicate, and Murder, and Revenge. 

Put on your armour now, ye righteous! put 

The helmet of salvation on, and gird 

Your loins about with trath; add righteousness, 

And add the shield of faith, and take the sword 

Ot God—awake and watch!~The day is near, 

Great day of God Almighty and the Lamb! 

‘The harvest of the earth is fully ripe; 

Vengeance begins to tread the great wine-press 

Of fierceness and of wrath; and Mercy pleads, 

Mercy that pleaded long, she pleads—no more! 

Whence comes that darkness? whence those yells 

of wo? 

‘What thunderings are these that shake the world? 

Why fall the lamps from heaven as blasted figs? 

Why tremble righteous men? why angels pale? 

Why is all feat? what has become of hope ? 

God comes! God, in his car of vengeance, comes !— 

Hark! louder onthe blast, come hollow shrieks 

OF dissolution! in the fitful scowl 

Of night, near and more near, angels of death 

Incessant flap their deadly wings, and roar 

Through all the fevered air! the mountains rock, 

The moon is sick, and all the stars of heaven 

Burn feebly! of and sudden gleams the fire, 

Revealing awfully the brow of Wrath! 

‘The Thunder, long and loud, utters his voice, 

Responsive to the Ocean’s troubled growl! 

Night comes, last night, the long, dark, dark, dark 

night, 

That has no morn beyond it, and no star! 

No eye of man hath seen a night like this! 

Heaven's trampled Justice girds itself for fight ! 

Earth, to thy knees, and ery for mercy! ery 

With earnest heart, for thou art growing old 

And hoary, unrepented, unforgiven! 

And all thy glory mourns! ‘The vintage mourns! 

Bashan and Carmel, mourn and weep! and mourn, 

Thou Lebanon! with all thy cedars, mourn, 

Sun! glorying in thy strength from age to age, 

So long observant of thy hour, put on 

Thy weeds of wo, and tell the Moon to weep ; 

Utter thy grief at mid-day, morn, and even ; 

Tell all the nations, tell the Clouds that sit 

About the portals of the east and west, 

And wanton with thy golden locks, to wait 

‘Thee not to-morrow, for no morrow comes! 

Teil men and woinen, tell the new-born child, 

And every eye that sees, to come, and see 

Thee set behind Eternity, for thou 

Shalt go to bed to-night, and ne’er awake! 
Stars! walking on the pavement of the sky, 

Out-eentitiels of heaven, watching the carth, 

Cease danciff.ngwy, your lamps are growing dim, 

Your graves are dug among the dismal elouds. 





And angels are assembling round your bier! 

Orion, mourn! and Mazzaroth, and thou, 

Arcturus! mourn, with all thy northern sons, 

Daughters of Pleiades! that nightly shed 

Sweet influence, and thou, fairest of stars! 

Eye of the morning, weep! and weep at eve! 

Weep setting, now to rise no more, “and flame 

On forehead of the dawn,”—as sung the bard, 

Great bard! who used on Earth a seraph’s lyre, 

Whose numbers wandered through eternity, 

And gave swevt foretaste of the heavenly harps! 

Minstrel of sorrow! native of the dark, 

Shrub-loving Philomel, that wooed the Dews, 

At midnight from their starry beds, and, charmed, 

Held them around thy song till dawn awoke, 

Sad bird! pour through the gloom thy weeping 
song, 

Pour all thy dying melody of grief, 

And with the turtle spread the wave of wo! 

Spare not thy reed, for thou shalt sing no more! 

Ye holy bards!—if yet a holy bard 

Remain,—what chord shall serve you now! what 
harp! 

What harp shall sing the dying Sun asleep, 

And mourn behind the funeral of the Moon! 

What harp of boundless, deep, exhaustless wo, 

Shall utter forth the groanings of the damned! 

And sing the obsequies of wicked souls! 

And wail their plunge in the eternal fire !— 

Hold, hold your hands! hold, angels !—God la- 
ments, 

And draws a cloud of mourning round his throne! 

The Organ of Eternity is mute! 

And there is silence in the Heaven of Heavens! 
Daughters of beauty! choice of beings made! 
Much praised, much blamed, much loved; but fair- 

er far 
Than aught beheld, than aught imagined else; 
Faircst, and dearer than all else most dear ; 
Light of the darksome wilderness! to Time 
As stars to night, whose eyes were spells that held 
The passenger forgetfal of his way, 
Whose steps were majesty, whose words were song, 
Whose smiles were hope, whose actions, perfect 
grace, 

Whose love, the solace, glory, and delight 
Of man, his boast, his riches, his renown ; 
When found, sufficient bliss! when lost, despair!— 
Stars of creation! images of love! 
Break up the fountains of your tears, your tears, 
More eloquent than learned tongue, or lyre 
Of purest note! your sunny raiment stain, 
Put dust upon your heads, lament and weep, 
And utter all your minstrelsy of wo ! 

Go to, ye wicked, weep and how!; for all 
That God hath written against you is at hand, 
The cry of Violence hath reached his ear, 
Hell is prepared, and Justice whets his sword. 
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‘Ye woods, and tell it to the doleful winds, 

And doleful winds, wail to the howling hills; 

And howling hills, mourn to the dismal vales, 

And dismal vales, sigh to the sorrowing brooks, 

And sorrowing brooks, weep to the weeping 
stream, 

And weeping stream, awake the groaning deep; 

And let the instrument take up the song, 

Responsive to the voice, harmonious wo! 

Ye Heavens, great arch-way of the universe, 

Put sackcloth on; and Ocean, clothe thyself 

In garb of widowhood, and guther all 

‘Thy waves into a groan, and utter it, 

Long, loud, deep, piercing, dolorous, immense. 

The occasion asks it !—Nature dies, and God 

And angels come to lay her in the grave! 

But we have overteaned our theme; behind, 

A little season waits a verse or two, 

* The years that followed the millennial rest. 
Bad years they were; and first, as signal sure, 
That at the core religion was diseased, 

The sons of Levi strove again for place, 
And eminence, and names of swelling pomp; 
Setting their feet upon the people’s neck, 
And slumbering in the lap of civil power, 
Of civil power again tyrannical: 
And second sign, sure sign, whenever seen, 
‘That holiness was dying in a land, 
The Sabbath was profaned and set at nought; 
The honest seer, who spoke the truth of God 
Plainly, was left with empty walls; and round 
The frothy orator, who busked his tales 
Jn quackish pomp of noisy words, the ear 

" Tickling, but leaving still the heart unprobed, 
The judgment uninformed,—numbers immense 
Flocked, gaping wide, with passions high in- 

flamed ; 
And on the way returning, heated, home, 
Of eloquence, and not of truth, conversed— 
Mean cloquence that wanted snered truth. 
‘Two principles from the beginning strove 

In human nature, still dividing man,— 
Sloth and activity; the last of praise, 
And indotence that rather wished to steep. 
And not unfrequently in the same mind 
They dubious contest held ; one gaining now, 
And now the other crowned, and both again 
Keeping the field, with equal combat fought. 
Much different was their voice. Ambition called 
‘To action, Sloth invited to repose. 
Ambition early rose, and, being up, 
Toiled ardently, and late retired to rest ; 
Sloth Jay till mid-day, turning on his couch, 
Like ponderous door upon its weary hinge, 
And, having rolled him out with much ado, 
And many a dismal sigh, and vain attempt, 
He sauntered out, accoutred carelessly, 
‘With half-oped, misty, unobservant eye, 
Somniferous, that weighed the object down 


On which its burden fell—an hour or two, 

Then with a groan retired to rest again. 

The one, whatever deed had been achieved, 

‘Thought it too fittle, and too small the praise; 

The other tried to think,—for thinking so 

Answered his purpose best,—that what of great 

Mankind could do had been already done; 

And therefore laid him calinly down to sleep. 
Different in mode, destructive both alike. 

Destructive always indolence; and love 

Of fame destructive always too, if less 

Than praise of God it sought, content with less: 

Even then not current, if it sought bis praise 

From other motive than resistless love; 

Though base, main-spring of action in the world 

And, under name of vanity and pride, 

Was greatly practised on by cunning men. 

Tt opened the niggard’s purse, clothed nakedness, 

Gave beggars food, and threw the Pharisee 

Upon his knees, and kept him long in act 

Of prayer; it spread the lace upon the fop, 

His language trimmed, and planned his curious 

gait, 

It stuck the feather on the gay coquette, 

And on her finger laid the heavy load 

Of jewellery ; it did—what did it not ? 

The gospel preached, the gospel paid, and sent 

The gospel; conquered nations, cities built, 

Measured the furrow of the field with nice 

Directed share, shaped bulls, and cows, and rama, 

And threw the ponderous stone ; and pitiful, 

Indeed, and much against the grain, it dragged 

The stagnant, dull, predestinated fool, 

Through Jearning’s halls, and made him labour 

much 

| Abortively, though sometimes not unpraised 

He left the sage’s chair, and home returned 

Making his simple mother think that she 

Had borne aman. In schools, designed to root 

Sin up, and plant the seeds of holiness 

\In youthful minds, it held a signal place. 

| ‘The little infant man, by nature proud, 

| Was taught the scriptures by the love of praise, 

And grew religious as he grew in fame. 

| And thus the principle, which out of heaven 

‘The devil threw, and threw him down to hell, 

And keeps him there, was made an instrument 

| To moralize and sanctify mankind, 

And in their hearts beget humility; 

| With what success it needs not now to say. 
Destructive both we said, activity 

And sloth: behold the last exemplified, 

In literary man. Not alll at once, 

He yielded to the soothing voice of sleep; 

But, having seen a bough of laurel wave, a 

He effort made to climb; and friends, and even ~_ 

Himself, taiked:of his greatness, as at hand, 

And, prophesying, drew his fal fate. 

Vain prophecy! his fancy, taught by sloth, 
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-Saw, in the very threshold of pursuit, 
A thousand obstacles; be halted first, 

And white he halted, saw his burning hopes 
Grow dim and dimmer still ; ambition’s self, 
Tic advocate of loudest tongue, decayed ; 
His purposes, made daily, daily broken, 
Like plant uprooted oft, and set again, 

More sickly grew, and daily wavered more; 
Till at the last, decision, quite worn out, 


Decision, fulcrum of the mental powers, it 


Resigned the blasted soul to staggering chance; 

Sleep gathered fast, and weighed him downward 
still; 

Flis eye fell heavy from the mount of fame; 

His young resolves to benefit the world 

ed and were forgotten; he shut his ear 

Against the painful news of rising worth; 

And drank with desperate thirst the poppy’s juice ; 

A deep and mortal slumber settled down 

Upon his weary faculties oppressed; 

He rolled from side to side, and rolled again; 

And snored, and groaned, and withered, and ex- 








pired, 
And rotted on the spot, leaving no name. 

The hero best example gives of toit 
Unsanctified. One word his history writes, 
He was a murderer above the laws, 

And greatly praised for doing murderous deeds.” 
And now he grew, and reached his perfect 
growth; 
And also now the sluggard soundest slept 
And by him lay the uninterred corpse. 
Of every order, sin and wickedness, 
Deliberate, cool, malicious villany, 
This age, attained maturity, unknown 
Before; and seemed in travail to bring forth 
Some last, enormous, monstrous deed of guilt, 
Original, unprecedented guilt, 
That might obliterate the memory 
Of what had hitherto been done most vile. 
Inventive men were paid, at public cost, 
To plan new modes of sin; the holy Word 
Of God was burned, with acclamations loud; 
New tortures were invented for the good;— 
For still eome good remained, as whiles through 
sky 
Of thickest clouds, a wandering star appeared ;— 
New oaths of blasphemy were framed and sworn; 
And men in reputation grew, as grew 
‘The stature of their crimes. Faith was not found. 
Truth was not found, truth always scarce, so 
scarce 
That half the misery which groaned on earth, 
In ordinary times, was progeny 
Of disappointment, daily coming forth 
From"broken promises, that mii ee ne'er 
Been made, or, being made, migh#have been kept; 
Justice and™ergy,too, were rard, obscured 





In cottage garb: before the palace door, 


The beggar rotted, starving in his rags; 
And on the threshold of luxurious domes, 
The orphan child laid down his head, and died; 
Nor unamusing was his piteous cry 
To women, who had now laid tenderness 
Aside, best pleased with sights of cruelty; 
Flocking, when fouler lusts would give them time, 
To horrid spectacles of blood, where men, 
Or guiltless beasts, that seemed to look to heaven, 
With eye imploring vengeance on the earth, 
Were tortured for the merriment of kings, 
The advoeate for him who offered most 
Pleaded ; the scribe, according to the hire, 
Worded the lie, adding, for every piece, 
An oath of confirmation ; judges raised, 
One hand to intimate the sentence, death, 
Imprisonment, or fine, or loss of goods, 
And in the other held a lusty bribe, 
Which they had taken to give the sentence wrong; 
So managing the scale of justice still, 
That he was wanting found who poorest seemed. 
But laymen, most renowned for devilish deeds, 
Laboured at distance stil! behind the priest ; 
He shore his sheep, and, having packed the wool, 
Sent them unguarded to the hill of wolves; 
And to the bowl deliberately sat down, 
And with his mistress mocked at sacred things. . 
The theatre was, from the very first, 
The favourite haunt of Sin, though honest men, 
Some very honest, wise, and worthy men, 
Maintained it might be turned to good account; 
And so perhaps it might, but never was. , 
From first to last it was an evil place: 
And now such things were acted there, as made 
The devils blush ; and from the neighbourhood, 
Angels and holy men, trembling, retired: 
And what with dreadful aggravation crowned 
This dreary time, was sin against the light. 
All men knew God, and, knowing, disobeyed 
And gloried to insult him to his face. 
Another feature only we shall mark. 
It was withal a highly polished age, 
And scrupulous in ceremonious rite. 
When stranger stranger met upon the way, 
First, each to each bowed most respectfully, 
And large profession made of humble service, 
And then the stronger took the other’s puree, 
And he that stabbed his neighbour to the heart, 
Stabbed him politely, and returned the blade 
Reeking into its sheath with graceful air. 
Meantime the earth gave symptoms of her end, 
And all the scenery above proclaimed, 
That the great last catastrophe was near. 
The Sun at rising staggered and fell back, 
As one too early up, after a night 
Of late debauch ; then rose, and shone again, 
Brighter than wont; and sicked again, and paused 
In zenith altitude, as one fatigued; 
And shed a feeble twilight ray at noon, 
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Rousing the wolf before his time to chase 

The shepherd and his sheep, that sought for light, 

And darkness found, astonished, terrified ; 

‘Then, out of course, rolled furious down the west, 

As chariot reined by awkward charioteer ; 

And, waiting atthe gate, he on the earth 

Gazed, as he thought he ne’er might see’t again, 

‘The bow of mercy, heretofore so fair, 

Ribbed with the native hues of heavenly Jove, 

Disastrous colours showed, unseen till now; 

Changing upon the watery gulf, from pate 

To fiery red, and back again to pate; 

And o'er it hovered wings of wrath. The Moon 

Swaggered in midst of heaven, grew black, and 
dark, 

Unclouded, uneclipsed, The Stars fell down, 

Tumbling from off their towers like drunken men, 

Or seemed to fall; and glimmered now, and now 

Sprang out in sudden blaze and dimmed again, 

As lamp of foolish virgin Jacking vil. 

The heavens, this moment, looked serene; thenext, 

Glowed like an oven with God’s displeasure hot. 

Nor lesa, below, was intimation given, 

Of some disaster great and ultimate. 

The tree that bloomed, or hung with clustering 
fruit, 

Hntouched by visible calamity 

Of frost or tempest, died and came again. 

The flower and her} fell down as sick ; then rose 

And fell again. The fowls of every hue, 

Crowding together, sailed on weary wing; 

And, hovering, oft they seemed about to light ; 

Then soared, as if they thoftght the earth onsafe, 

The cattle looked with meaning face on man. 

Dogs howled, and seemed to see more than their 
masters, 

And there were sights that none had seen before; 

And hollow, strange, unprecedented sounds, 

And earnest whisperings ran along the hills 

At dead of night; and long, deep, endless sighs, 

Came from the dreary vale; and from the waste 

Came horrid shrieks, and fierce unearthly groans, 

The wail of evil spirits, that now felt 

The hour of utter vengeance near at hand. 

The winds from every quarter blew at once, 

With desperate violence, and, whirling, took 

The traveller up, and threw him down again, 

At distance from his path, confounded, pate ; 

And shapes, strange shapes! in winding shects 
were seen, 

Gliding through night, and singing funcral songs, 

And imitating sad, sepulchral rites ; 

And voices talked among the clouds, and still 

‘The words that men could catch were spoken of 
them, 

And seemed to be the words of wonder great, 

And expectation of some vast event. 

Earth shook, and swam, and reeled, and opened 
her jaws, 





By earthquake tossed, and tumbled to and fro; 
And, louder than the ear of man had heard, 
The Thunder bellowed, and the Ocean groaned, 

‘The race of men, perplexed, but not reformed, 
Flocking together, stood in earnest crowds, 
Conversing of the awfal state of things. 

Some curious explanations gave, unlearned ; 
Some tried affectedly to laugh, and some 

Gazed stupidly; but all were sad and pale, 
And -wished the comment of the wise. Nor less 
These prodigies, occurring night and day, 
Perplexed philosophy. The magi tried,— 
Magi, a name not seldom given to fools, 

In the vocabulary of carthly speech,— 

They tried to trace them still to second cause 
But scarcely satisfied themselves; though round 
Their deep deliberations, crowding, came, 

And, wondering at their wisdom, went away, 
Much quieted and very much deceived, 

The people, always glad to be deceived. 

‘These warnings passed, they, unregarded, passed, 

And all in wonted order calmly snoved. 

The pulse of Nature regularly beat, 

And on her cheek the bloom of perfect health 
Again appeared. Deceitful pulse! and bloom 
Deceitful! and deceitful calm! The Earth 

Was old, and worn within; but, like the man, 
Who noticed not his mid-day strength decline, 
Sliding so gently round the curvature * 
Of life, from youth to age,—she knew it not. 
‘The calm was like the calm, which oft the man, 
Dying. experienced before his death ; 

The bloom was but a hectic flush, before 

The eternal paleness, But all these were taken, 
By this last race of men, for tokens of good ; 

And blustering public News aloud proclained— 
News always gabbling ere they well had thought-—~ 
Prosperity, and joy, and peace; and mocked 
The man who, knecling, prayed, and trembled still, 
And all in earnest to their sins returned. 

Tt was not so in heaven. The elders round 
The Throne conversed about the state of man, 
Conjecturing,—for none of certain knew,— 
That Time was at an end. They gazed intense 
Upon the Dial’s face, which yonder stands 
In gold, before the Sun of Righteousness, 
Jchovah, and computes time, seasons, years, 

And destinies, and slowly numbers o’er 

The mighty eycles of eternity; 

By God alone completely understood, 

Bot read by all, revealing much to all. 

And now, to saints of eldest skill, the ray, 
Which on the gnomon fell of Time, seemed sent 
From level west, and hasting quickly down. 
The holy Virtus, watching, saw, besides, , 
Great preparatich going on in heaven, 
Betokening grea: event, greater than aught 


; That first-created*seraphim hae f 


The faithful messengers, who have for wing 
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The lightning, waiting, day and night, on God: 
efore his face, bevond their usual speed, 
On pinion of celestial light were seen, 
Coming and going, and their road was still 
From heaven to earth, and back again to heaven. 
‘The angel of Mercy, bent before the Throne, 
By earnest pleading, seemed to hold the hand 
Of Vengeance back, and win a moment more 
Of late repentance for eome sinful world 
In jeopardy: and, now, the hill of God, 
The mountain of his majesty, rolled flames 
OF fire, now smiled with momentary love, 
And now again with fiery fierceness burned ; 
And from behind the darkness of his Throne, 
Through which created vision never saw, 
‘The living Thunders, in their native caves, 
Muttered the terrors of Omnipotence, 
And ready seemed, impatient to falfil 
Some errand of exterminating wrath. 
Meanwhile the Earth increased in wickedness, 
And hasted daily to fill up her cup. 
Satan raged loose, Sin had her will, and Death 
Enough. Blood grode upon the heels of blood, 
Revenge, in desperate mood, at midnight met 
Revenge, War brayed to War, Deceit deceived 
Deceit, Lie cheated Lie, and Treachery 
Mined under Treachery, and Perjury 
Swore back on Perjury, and Blasphemy 
Arse with hideous Blasphemy, and Curse 
Loud answered Curse; and drunkard, stumbling, 
fell 
O'er drunkard fallen; and husband husband met, 
Returning each from other's bed defiled ; 
Thief stole from thief, and robber on the way 
Knocked robber down, and Lewdness, Violence, 
And Hate, met Lewdness, Violence, and Hate. 
Oh, Earth! thy hour was come! the last elect 
‘Was born, complete the number of the good, 
And the last sand fell from the glass of Time, 
The cup of guilt was full up to the brim; 
And Merey, weary with beseeching, had 
Retired behind the sword of Justice, red 
With ultimate and unrepenting wrath; 
But man knew not: he o'er his howl laughed loud, 
And, prophesying, said, To-morrow shall 
As this day be, and more abundant still !” 
As thou shalt hear—But, hark! the trumpet 
sounds, 
And calls to evening song ; 
Eternal, course succeeding course, extol 
In presence of the incarnate, holy God, 
And celebrate his never-ending praise, 
Duly at morn and night, the multitudes 
Of men redeemed, and angels, alf the hosts 
Of glory, jota in universal song, 
And pour celestial harmony, fro 
Above all number, eloquent and 
Above all thought of melody conghi 
And now behold the fair inh, 


for, though with hymn 















Delightful sight! from numerous business turn, 
And round and round through all the extent of 
bliss 
Towards the temple of Jehovah how, 
And worship reverently before his face! 
Pursuits are various here, suiting ail tastes, 
Though holy all, and glorifying God. 
Observe yon band pursue the sylvan stream: 
Mounting among the cliffs, they pull the flower, 
Springing as soon as pulled, and, marvelling, pry 
Into its veins, and circulating blood, 
And wondrous ininicry of higher life ; 
Admire its colours, fragrance, gentle shape; 
And thence adutire the God who made it so— 
So simple, complex, and s0 beautiful, 
Behold yon other band, in airy robes 
Of bliss. They weave the sacred bower of rose 
And myrtle shade, and shadowy verdant bay, 
And laurel, towering high; and round their song, 
The pink and tily bring, and amaranth, 
Narcissus sweet, and jessamine; and bring 
The clustering vine, stopping with flower and fruit, 
The peach and orange, and the sparkling stream, 
Warbling with nectar to their lips unasked ; 
And talk the while of everlasting love, 
On yonder hill, behold another band, 
Of piercing, steady, intellectual eye, 
And spacious forehead of sublimest thought. 
‘They reason deep of present, future, past ; 
And trace effect to cause; and meditate 
On the eternal laws of God, which bind 
Circumference to centre; and survey, 
With optic tubes, that fetch remotest stars 
Near them, the systems circling round immenso 
Innumerous. See how,—as he, the sage, 
Among the most renowned in days of Time, 
Renowned for large, capacious, holy soul, 
Demonstrates clearly motion, gravity, 
Attraction, and Tepulsion, still opposed ; 
And dips into the deep, original, 
Unknown, mysterious elements of things,— 
See how the face of every auditor 
Expands with admiration of the skill, 
Omunipotence, and boundless love of God ! 
These other, sitting near the tree of life, 
In robes of linen flowing white and clean, 
Of holiest aspect, of divinest suul, 
Angels and men,—into the glory look 
Of the Redeeming Love, and turn the leaves 
Of man’s tedemption o’er, the secret leaves, 
Which none on earth were found worthy to open, 
And, as they read the mysteries divine, 
The endiess mysteries of salvation, wrought 
By God's incarnate Son, they humbler bow 
Before the Lamb, and glow with warmer love, 
These other, there relaxed beneath the shade 
Of yon embowering palms, with friendship smile, 


And talk of ancient days, and young pursuits, 


Of dangers passed, of godly triumphs won; 
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And sing the legends of their native land, 
Less pleasing far than this their Father's house. 
Behold that other band, half lifted up 
Between the hill and dale, reclined beneath 
The shadow of impending rocks, mong streams, 
And thundering waterfalls, and waving boughs ; 
‘That band of countenance sublime and swect, 
‘Whose eye, with piercing, intellectual ray, 
Now beams severe, or now bewildered seems, 
Left rolling wild, or fixed in idle gaze, 
While Fancy and the Soul are far from home; 
‘These hold the pencil, art divine! and throw 
Before the eye remembered scenes of love A 
Each picturing to each the hills, and skies, 
And treasured stories of the world he lett; 
Or, gazing on the scenery of heaven, 
They dip their hand in colour’s native well, 
And, on the everlasting canvas, dash 
Figures of glory, imagery divine, 
With grace and grandeur in perfection knit. 
But, whatsoe’er these spirits blessed pursue, 
‘Where’er they go, whatever sights they see 
Of glory and bliss through all the tracts of heaven 
The centre, still, the figure eminent, 
‘Whither they ever turn, on whom all eyes 
Repose with infinite detight, is God, 
And his incarnate Sun, the Lamb once slain 
On Calvary, to ransom ruined men. 
None idle here. Look where thou wilt, they all 
Are active, all engaged in mect pursuit ; 
Not happy else. Hence is it that the song 
Of heaven is ever new ; for daily thus, 
And nightly, new discoveries are made 
Of God’s unbounded wisdom, power, and love, 
Which give the understanding larger room, 
And swell the hymn with ever-growing praise. 
Behold, they cease! and every face to God 
Turns ; and we pause from high poetic theme, 
Not worthy. least of being sung in heaven ; 
And on unvailed Godhead look from this, 
Our oft-frequented hill, He takes the harp, 
Nor needs to seek befitting phrase; unsought, 
Numbers harmonious roll along the lyre; 
As river in its native bed, they flow 
Spontaneous, flowing with the tide of thought. 
He takes the harp—a bard of Judah leads, 
This night, the boundless song, the bard that once, 
When Israel’s king was sad and sick to death, 
A message brought of fifteen added years. 
Before the Throne he stands sublime, in robes 
Of glory; and now his fingers wake the chords 
‘To praise, which we and all in heaven repeat. 
Harps of Eternity! begin the song, 
Redeemed and angel harps! begin to God, 
Begin the anthem ever sweet and new, 
While I extol Him, holy, just, and good. 





Life, beauty, light, intelligence, and love 
Eternal, uncreated, infinite ! 
Unsearchable Jehovah! God of truth, 


Maker, upholder, governor of all! 
Thyself unmade, ungoverned, unupheld ! 
Omnipotent, unchangeable, Great God! 
Exhaustless fulness ! giving unimpaired! 
Bounding immensity, unspread, unbound! 
Highest and best! beginning, middle, end! 
All-seeing Eye! all-seeing, and unseen ! 
Hearing, unheard ! all-knowing, and unknownt 
Above all praise! above all height of thought ! 
Proprietor of immortality! 
Glory ineffable! bliss underived ! 
Of old thou builtst thy throne on righteousness, 
Before the morning Stars their song began, 
Or silence heard the voice of praise. Thou laidst 
Eternity’s foundation stone. and sawst 
Life and existence out of Thee begin, 
Mysterious more, the more displayed, where still 
Upon thy glorious Throne thou sitst alone, 
Hast sat alone, and shalt forever sit 
Alone, Invisible, Immortal One ! 
Behind essential brightness unbeheld. 
Tucomprehensible! what weight shall weigh, 
What measure measure Thee! What know we 
more 
Of Thee, what need to know, than Thou hast 
taught, 
And bist us still repeat, at morn and even 7— 
God! Everlasting Father! Holy One! 
Our God, our Father, our Eternal All! 
Source whence we came, and whither we return ; 
Who made our spirits, who our bodies made, 
Who made the heaven, who made the flowery land, 
Who made ali made, who orders, governs all, 
Who walks upon the wind, who holds the wave 
In hollow of thy hand, whom thunders wait, 
Whom tempests serve, whom flaming fires obey, 
Who guides the circuit of the endless years, 
And sitst on high, and makest creation’s top 
Thy footstool, and beholdst, below Thee, all— 
All nought, all less than nought, and vanity. 
Like transient dust that hovers on the scale, 
Ten thousand worlds are scattered in thy breath, 
Thou sitst on high, and measurest destinies, 
And days, and months, and wide-revolving years; 
And dost according to thy holy will ; 
And none can stay thy hand, and none withhold 
Thy glory; for in judgment, Thou, as well 
As mercy, art exalted, day and night. 
Past, present, future, magnify thy name. 
Thy works ail praise Thee, all thy angels praise, 
Thy saints adore, and on thy altars burn 
The fragrant incense of perpetual love. 
They praise Thee now, their hearts, their voices 
praise, 
And swell the rapture of the glorious song. 
Harp! lift thy ypice on high! shout, angels, ghout t 
And loudest, ya-redeemed! glory to God, 
And to the Lan.b who bought us with his blood, 
From every kinda, nation, peeple, tongue; 
~~ 
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And washed, and sanctified, and saved our souls; | It stops, grieves not; but to his former thoughts 


And gave us robes of linen pure, and crowns 
Of life, and made us kings and priests to God. 


Shout back to ancient Time! Sing loud, and wave 
Your palms of triumph! sing, Where is thy sting, 


O Death! where is thy victory, O Grave! 
‘Thanks be to God, eternal thanks, who gave 
Us victory through Jesus Christ, our Lord. 


Harp! lift thy voice on high! shout, angels, shout! 


And loudest, ye redeemed! glory to God, 
And to the Lamb, all glory and all praise, 
All glory and all praise, at morn and even, 
‘That come and go eternally, and find 

Us happy still, and Thee for ever blessed! 
Glory to God and to the Lamb. Amen, 
For ever, and for evermore. Amen. 

And those who stood upon the sea of glass, 
And those who stood upon the battlements 
And lofty towers of New Jerusalem, 

And those who circling stood, bowing afar, 
Exalted on the everlasting hills, 

‘Thousands of Thousands, thousands infinite, 
With voice of bofindless love, answered, Amen, 
And through Eternity near, and remote, 

The worlds, adoring, echoed back, Amen. 
And God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
The One Eternal, smiled superior bliss! 

And every eye, and every face in heaven, 
Reflecting and reflected, beamed with love, 

Nor did he not, the Virtue new arrived, 

From Godhead gain an individual smile, 

Of high acceptance, and of welcome high, 

And confirmation evermore in good, 

Meantime the landscape glowed with holy joy. 
Zephyr, with wing dipped from the well of life, 
Sporting through Paradise, and living dews ; 


‘The flowers, the spicy shrubs, the lawn, refreshed, 
Breathed their selectest balm, breathed odours, such 


As angels love; and all the trees of heaven, 
‘The cedar, pine, and everlasting oak, 


Rejoicing on the mountains, clapped their hands. 
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As one who meditates at evening tide, 
‘Wandering alone by voiceless solitudes, 
And flies in fancy, far beyond the bounds 
Of visible and vulgar things, and things 
Discovered hitherto, pursuing tracts 

As yet untravelled and unknown, through vast 
Of new and swect imaginings; if chance 
Some airy harp, waked by the gentle sprites 
Of twilight, or light touch of sylyan maid, 
In s&ft succession fall upon his gar, 

And fill the desert with its hea nly tones ; 
He listermintense, and please exceedingly, 
And wishes it may never g } yet when. 






With fondest haste returns: so did the Seer, 
So did his audience, after worship passed, 
And praise in heaven, return to sing, to hear 
Of man, not worthy less the sacred lyre, 

Or the attentive ear; and thus the bard, 

Not unbesought, again resumed his song. 

In customed glory bright, that morn, the Sun 
Rose, visiting the earth with light, and heat, 
And joy; and seemed as full of youth and strong 
To mount the steep of heaven, as when the Stars 
Of morning sung to his first dawn, and night 
Fled from his face; the spacious sky received 
Him, blushing as a bride, when on her looked 
The bridegragm; and, spread out beneath his eye, 
Earth smiled. Up to his warm embrace, the Dewa, 
That all night long had wept his absence, flew. 
The herbs and flowers their fragrant stores un- 

locked, 
And gave the wanton breeze that, newly woke, 
Revelled in sweets, and from its wings shook health, 
A thousand grateful smells; the joyous woods 
Dried in his beams their locks, wet with the drops 
Of night; and all the sons of music sung 
Their matinsong—from arboured bower, theth: 
Concerting with the lark that hymned on high. 
On the green hill the flocks, and in the vale 
The herds, rejoiced; and, light of heart, the hind 
Eyed amorously the milk-maid as she passed, 
Not heedless, though she looked another way, 

No sign was there of change. All nature moved 

In wonted harmony. Men, as they met, 

In morning salutation, praised the day, 

And talked of common things. ‘The husbandman 
Prepared the soil, and silver-tongued Hope 
Promised another harvest. In the streets, 
Each wishing to make profit of his neighbour, 
Merchants, assembling, spoke of trying times, 
Of bankruptcies, and markets glutted ful ; 

Or, crowding to the beach, where, to their car, 
‘The oath of foreign accent, and the noise 
Uncouth of trade’s rough sons, made music sweet, 
Elate with certain gain,—beheld the bark, 
Expected long, enriched with other climes, 
Into the harbour safely steer; or saw, 

Parting with many a weeping farewell sad, 
And blessing uttered rude, and sacred pledge, 
‘The rich laden carack, bound to distant shore, 
And hopefully tatked of her coming back, 
With richer fraught; or sitting at the desk, 

In calculation deep and intricate 

Of loss and profit halancing, relieved, 

At intervals, the irksome task, with thought 
Of future ease, retired in villa snug. 

With subtle look, amid his parchments, sat 
The lawyer, weaving his sophistries for court 
To meet at mid-day. On his Weary couch, 

Fat Luxury, sick of the night’s debauch, 
Lay groaning, fretful at the obtrusive beam, 
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That through his lattice peeped derisively. 
‘The restless miser had begdn again 

‘To count his heaps. Before her toilet stood 
‘The fair, and, as with guileful skill she decked 
Her loveliness, thought of the coming ball, 
New lovers, or the sweeter nuptial night, 

And evil men, of desperate, lawless life, 

By oath of deep damnation Ieagued to ill 
Remoreelessly, fled from the face of day, 
Against the innocent their counsel held, 
Plotting unpardonable deeds of blood, 

And villanies of fearful magnitude, 

Despots, secure behind a thousand bolts 

‘The workmanship of fear, forged chains for man. 
Senatea were meeting, statesmen loudly talked 
Of national resources, war and peace, 

And sagely balanced empires soon to end; 
And faction’s jaded minions, by the page 

Paid for abuse and oft-repeated lies, 

In daily prints, the thorough-fare of news, 

For party schemes made interest, under cloak 
Of liberty, and right, and public weal. 

In holy conclave, bishops spoke of tithes, 

Aad of the awful wickedness of men. 
Intoxicate with sceptres, diadems, 

And universal rule, and panting hard 

For fame, heroes were leading on the brave 
To battle. Men, in science deeply read, 

And academic theory, foretold 

Improvements vast; and learned sceptics proved 
That earth should with eternity endure— 
Concluding madly, that there was no God. 

No sign of change appeared: to every man 
That day seemed as the past. From noontide path 
‘The sun looked gloriously on earth, and all 
Her acenes of giddy folly smiled secure, 

‘When suddenly, alas, fair Earth! the sun 

‘Was wrapped in darkness, and his beams returned 

Up to the throne of God, dnd over all 

‘The earth came night, moonless and starless night. 

Nature stood still. The seas and rivers stood, 

And all the winds, and every living thing, 

‘The cataract, that, like a giant wroth, 

Rushed down impetuously, as seized, at once, 

By sudden frost, with all his hoary locks, 

Stood still; and beasta of every kind stood still, 

A. deep and dreadful silence reigned alone! 

Hope died in every breast, and on all men 

Came fear and trembling. None to his neighbour 
spoke, 

Husband thought not of wife, nor of her child 

‘The mother, nor friend of friend, nor foe of foe. 

In horrible suspense all mortals stood i 

And, aa they stood and listened, chariots were 
heard, 

Rolling in heaven. Revealed in flaming fire, 

The angel of God appeared in stature vast, 

Blazing, and lifting up his hand on high, 

By him that lives for ever, swore, that Time 








Should be no more. Throughont, creation heard 
And sighed ; all rivers, lakes, and seas, and woods, 
Desponding waste, and cultivated vale, 
Wild cave, and ancient hill, and every rock, 
Sighed. Earth, arrested in her wonted path, 
As ox struck by the lifted axe, when nought 
Was feared, in all her entrails deeply groaned. 
A universal crash was heard, as if 
The ribs of Nature broke, and all her dark 
Foundations failed ; and deadly paleness sat 
‘On every face of man, and every heart 
Grew chill, and every knee his fellow smote, 
None spoke, none stirred, none wept; for horror 
held 
All motionless, and fettered every tongue, 
Again, o’er all the nations ‘silence fell : 
And, in the heavens, robed in excessive light, 
That drove the thick of darkness far aside, 
And walked with penetration keen, through all 
The abodes of men, another angel stood, 
And blew the trump of God: Awake, ye dead, 
Be changed, ye living, and put on the garb 
Of immortality, Awake, arise‘— 
The God of judgment comes! This said the voice, 
And Silence, from eternity that slept 
Beyond the sphere of the creating Word, 
And all the noise of Time, awakened heard. 
Heaven heard, and earth, and farthest hell, through 
all 

Her regions of despair; the ear of Death 
Heard, and the sleep that for so long @ night 
Pressed on his leaden eyelids, fled ; and all 
The dead awoke, and all the living changed. 

Old men, that on their staff, bending, had leaned, 
Crazy and frail, or sat, benumbed with age, 
Tn weary listlessness, ripe for the grave, 


;Felt through their sluggish veins and withered 


limbs 
New vigour flow; the wrinkled face grew smooth; 
Upon the head, that Time had razored bare, 
Rose bushy locks; and as his son in prime 
Of strength and youth, the aged father stood. 
Changing herself, the mother saw her son 
Grow up, and suddenly put on the form 
Of manhood ; and the wretch, that begging sat, 
Limbless, deformed, at corner of the way, 
Unmindful of his crutch, in joint and limb, 
Arose complete ; and he, that on the bed 
Of mortal sickness, worn with sore distress, 
Lay breathing forth his soul to death, felt now 
The tide of life and vigour rushing back ; 
And, looking up, beheld his weeping wife, 
And daughter fond, that o’er him, bending, stooped 
To close his eyes. The frantic madman, too, 
Tn whose Pea brain reason had lost = 
Her way, long dfiven at random to and fro, 
Grew sober, and kis manacles fell off. 
The roi sar arose,and sired 
On those who dresseS.it; and the coffined dead, 
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‘That men were bearing to the tomb, awoke, 
And mingled with their friends; and armies, which 
‘The trump surprised, met in the furious shock 
Of battle, saw the bleeding ranks, new fallen, 
Rise up at once, and to their ghastly checks 
Return the stream of life in healthy flow; 
And as the anatomist, with all his band 
Of rude disciples, o'er the subject hung, 
And impolitely hewed his way, through bones 
And muscles of the sacred human form, 
Exposing barbarously to wanton gaze, 
‘The mysteries of nature, joint embraced 
His kindred joint, the wounded flesh grew up, 
And suddenly the injured man awoke, 
Among their hands, and stood arrayed complete 
In immortality—forgiving scarce 
The insult offered to his clay in death. 
That was the hour, long wished for by the good, 
Of universal Jubilee to all 
The sons of bondage: from the oppressor’s hand 
"The scourge of violence fell, and from his back, 
Healed of its stripes, the burden of the slave. 
‘The youth of great religious soul, who sat 
Retired in voluntary loneliness, 
‘In reverie extravagant now wrapped, 
Or poring now on book of ancient date, 
With filial awe, and dipping oft his pen 
‘To write immortal things; to pleasure deaf, 
And joys of common men, working his way 
With mighty energy, not uninspired, 
Through all the mines of thought; reckless of pain, 
And weariness, and wasted health, the scoff 
Of Pride, or growl of Envy’s hellish brood; 
While Fancy, voyaged far beyond the bounds 
Of years revealed, heard many a future age, 
‘With commendation loud, repeat his name,— 
False prophetess! the day of change was come,—: 
Behind the shadow of eternity, 
He saw his visions set of earthly fame, 
For ever set; nor sighed, while through his veins, 
In lighter current, ran immortal life; 
His form renewed to undecaying health ; 
To undecaying health, his soul, erewhile 
Not tuned amiss to God's eternal praise. 
All men in field and city, by the way, 
On land or sea, lolling in gorgeous hall, 
Or plying at the oar; crawling in rags 
Obscure, or dazzling in embroidered gold, 
Alone, in companies, at home, abroad; 
In wanton merriment surprised and taken, 
Or kneeling reverently in act of prayer; 
Or cursing recklessly, or uttering lies ; 
Or lapping greedily, from slander's cup, 
The blood of reputation ; or between 
Friendships and brotherhoods devising strife; 
Or plo&ting ta defile a neighbour's bed; 
In duel met with dagger of revenge; 


Or cassmgyon the widow's heritpge, 
The eye of covtoinness of, fall hand, 





On mercy’s noiscless errands, unobserved, 
Adoiinistering ; or meditating fraud 

And deeds of horrid barbarous intent; ‘ 
In full pursuit of unexperienced hope, 
Fluttering along the flowery path of youth; 
Or steeped in disappointment’s bitterness, 
The fevered cup that guilt must ever drink, 
When parched and fainting on the road of ill; 
Beggar and king, the clown and haughty lord; 
‘The venerable sage, and empty fop; 

The ancient matron, and the rosy bride; 

The virgin chaste, and shriveled harlot vile; 
The savage fierce, and man of science, mild; 
The good and evil, in a moment, all 

Were changed, corruptible to incorrupt, 

And mortal to immortal, ne’er to change. 

And now, descending from the bowers of heaven, 
Soft airs o’er all the earth, spreading, were heard, 
And Hallelujahs swect, the harmony 
Of righteous souls that came to Tepossess: 

Their long-neglected bodies; and anon 

Upon the ear fell horribly the sound 

Of cursing, and the yells of damned despair, 
Uttered by felon spirits, that the tramp 

Had summoned from the burning glooms of hell 
To put their bodies on, reserved for wo. 

Now, starting up among the living changed, 

Appeared innumerous the risen dead, 

Each particle of dust was claimed ; the turf, 

For ages trod beneath the careless foot 

Of men, rose, organized in human form; 

The monumental stones were rolled away; 

The coors of death were opened; and in the dark 

And loathsome vault, and silent charnel house, 

Moving, were heard the mouldered bones that 
sought 

Their proper place. Instinctive, every sout 

Flew to its clayey part: from grass-grown mould, 

The nameless spirit took its ashes up, 

Reanimate ; and, merging from beneath 

The flattered marble, undistinguished rose 

The great, nor heeded once the lavish rhyme, 

And costly pomp of sculptured garnish vain, 

The Memphian mummy, that from age to age, 

Descending, bought and sold a thousand times, 

In hall of curious antiquary stowed, 

Wrapped in mysterious weeds, the wondrous 
theme 

OF many an erring tale, shook off its rags; 

And the brown son of Egypt stood beside 

The European, his last purchaser. 

In vale remote, the hermit rose, surprised 

At crowds that rose around him, where he thought 

His slumbers had been single; and the bard, 

Who fondly covenanted with his friend, 

To lay his bones beneath the sighing bough 

Of some old lonely tree, rising, was pressed 

By multitudes that claimed their proper dust 

From the same spot; and he, that, Tichly hearsed, 
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With gloomy gamiture of purchased wo, 
Embalmed, in princely sepulchre was laid, 
Apart from vulgar men, built nicely round 


And round by the proud heir, who blushed to 


think 
His father’s lordly clay should ever mix 
‘With peasant dust,—saw by his side awake 
‘The clown that long had slumbered in his arms, 
The family tomb, to whose devouring mouth 
Descended sire and son, age after age, 
In long, unbroken, hereditary line, 
Poured forth, at once, the ancient father rude, 
"And ail his offspring of a thousand years. 
Refreshed ftom sweet repose, awoke the man 
Of charitable life—awoke and sung: 
And from his prison house, slowly and sad, 
As if unsatisfied with holding near 
Communion with the earth, the miser drew 
His carcass forth, and gnashed his teeth, and 
howled 
Unsolaced by his gold and silver then. 
From simple stone in lonely wilderness, 
‘That hoary lay, o'er-lettered by the hand 
Of oft-frequenting pilgrim, who had taught 
* The willow tree to weep, at morn and even, 
Over the sacred spot,—the martyr saint, 
To song of seraph harp, triumphant, rose, 
‘Well pleased that he had suffered to the death. 
“ The cloud-clapped towers, the gorgeous palaces,” 
Ass sung the bard by Nature’s hand anointed, - 
In whose capacious giant numbers rolled 
The passions of old Time, fell lumbering down. 
All cities fell, and every work of man, 
And gave their portion forth of haman dust, 
Touched by the mortal finger of decay. 
Tree, herb, and flower, and every fowt of heaven, 
And fish, and animal, the wild and tame, 
Forthwith dissolving, crumbled into dust. 
Alas! ye sons of strength, ye ancient oaks, 
Ye holy pines, ye elms, and cedars tall, 
Like towers of God, far seen on Carmel mount, 
Or Lebanon, that waved your boughs on high, 
And laughed at all the winds,—your hour was 
come! 
Ye laurels, ever green, and bays, that wont 
‘To wreath the patriot and the poet’s brow; 
Ye myrtle bowers, and groves of sacred shade, 
‘Where music ever sung, and Zephyr fanned 
Bis airy wing, wet with the dews of life, 
And Spring for ever smiled, the fragrant haunt 
Of Love, und Health, and ever-dancing Mirth, 
Alas! how suddenly your verdure died, 
And ceased your iinstrelsy, to sing uo more! 
Ye flowers of beauty, penciled by the hand 
Of God, who annually renewed your birth, 
To yem the virgin robes of Nature chaste, 
‘Ye smiling-featured daughters of the Sun! 
Fairer than queenly bride, by Jordan’s stream 
Leading your gentle lives, retired, unscen; 








Or on the sainted cliffs on Zion hill 

Wandering, and holding with the heavenly dewa, 

In holy revelry, your nightly loves, 

Watched by the stars, and offering, every morn, 

Your incense grateful both to God and man i- 

Ye lovely gentle things, alas! no spring 

Shall ever wake you now! ye withered all, 

Allin a moment drooped, and on your roots 

The grasp of everlasting winter seized! 

Children of song, ye birds that dwelt in air, 

And stole your notes from angels’ lyres, and firat 

In levee of the morn, with eulogy 

Ascending, hailed the advent of the dawn; 

Or, roosted on the pensive evening bough, 

In melancholy numbers, sung the day 

To rest;—your little wings, failing, dissolved, 

In middle air, and on your harmony 

Perpetual silence fell! Nor did his wing, 

That sailed in track of gods sublime, and fanwed 

‘The sun, avail the eagle then; quick smitten, 

His plumage withered in meridian height, 

And, in the valley, sunk the lordly bird, 

A clod of ciay. Before the ploughman fell 

His steers, and in midway the furrow left. 

The shepherd saw his flocks around him turn, 

To dust. Beneath his rider fell the steed 

To ruins: and the lion in his den 

Grew cold and stiff, or in the furious chase, 

With timid fawui, that scarcely missed his pawe 

On earth no living thing was seen but men, 

New-changed, or rising from the opening tomb. 
Athens, and Rome, and Babylon, and Tyre, 

And she that sat on Thames, queen of the seas, 

Cities once famed on earth, convulsed through all 

Their mighty ruins, threw their millions forth, 

Palmyra's dead, where Desolation sat, 

From age to age, well pleased in solitude, 

And silence, save when traveller's foot, or owl 

Of night, or fragment mouldering down to dust, 

Broke faintly on his desert ear,—awoke. 

And Salem, holy city, where the Prince 

Of Life, by death, a second life secured 

To man, and with him, from the gravé, redeemed, 

A chosen number brought, to retinue 

His great ascent on high, and give sure pledge, 

‘That death was foiled,—her generations now, 

Gave up, of kings and priests, and Pharisees: 

Nor even the Sadducee, who fondly said, 

No morn of resurrection e’er should come, 

Could sit tve summons; to his ear did reach 

‘The trumpet’s voice, and, ill prepared for what 

He oft had proved should never be, he rose 

Reluctantly, and on his face began 

To burn eternal shame. The cities, too, 

Of old ensepulchred beneath the flood, 

Or deeply slumbering under mountains huge, 

That Earthquake, servant of the wrath of God, 

Had on their wicked population thro: Ds 

And marts of busytrade, long pioughed and sown, 
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Who speaks; not undistinguished these, though 
few, 

That morn, arose, with Joy and melody. 

All woke—the north and south gave un their 

dead. 

The caravan, that in mid-journey sunk, 

-{ With all its merchandise, expected long, 

And long forgot, ingulfol henenth the tide 

Of death, that the wild Spirit of the winds 

Swept, in his wrath, along the wildernesa, 

In the wide desert,—woke, and saw all calm 

Around, and populous with risen men: 

Nor of his relics thought the pilgrim then, 

Nor merchant of his silks and spiceries. 

And he, far voyaging from home and friends, 
Too curious, with a mortal eye to peep 
Into the secrets of the Pole, forbid 
By nature, whom fierce Winter seized, and from 
To death, and wrapped in winding sheet of ice, 
And sung the requiem of his shivering ghost, 
With the loud organ of his mighty winds, 

And on his memory threw the snow of 

Felt the long-absent warmth of life return, 

And shook the frozen mountain from his bed, 
All rose, of every age, of every clime, 

Adam and Eve, the great progenitors 

Of all mankind, fair as they seemed, that mom, 

When first they met in Paradise, unfallen, 

Uncursed,—from ancient slumber broke, where 

once 

Euphrates rolled his Stream; and by them stood, 

In stature equal, and in soul as large, 

Their last posterity, though poets sung, 

And sages proved them far degenerate, 

Blessed sight! not unobserved by angels, nor 
Unpraised,—that day, 'mong men of every tribe 
And hue, from those who drank of Tenglio’s stream, 
‘To those who nightly saw the Hermit Cross, 

In utmost south rettred,—rising, were seen 
The fair and ruddy sons of Albion’s land, 
How glad!—not those who travelled far and sailed, 
To purchase haman flesh, or wreath the yoke 
Of vassalage on savage liberty, 

Or suck large fortune from the sweat of slaves - 
Or, with refined knavery, to cheat, 

Politely villanous, untutored men 

Out of their property ; or gather shells, 
Intaglios rude, old pottery, and store 

Of mutilated gods of stone, and scraps 

Of barbarous epitaphs defaced, to be 

Among the learned the theme of warm debate, 
And infinite conjecture, sagely wrong !|— 

But those, denied to self, to earthly fame 
Denied, and earthly wealth; who kindred left, 
And home, and ease, and all the cultured joys, 
Conveniences, and delicate delights, 

Of ripe society; in the great cause 

Of man’s salvation, greatly valorous,— 

The warriors of Messiah, mnessengers 
















By history unrecorded, or the song 
Of bard, yet not forgotten their wickedness, 
dn heaven ;—poured forth their ancient multitudes, 
That vainly wished their sleep had never broke. 
From battle-fields, where men by millions met 
To murder each his fellow, and make sport 
To kings and heroes, things long since forgot, 
Innumerous armies rose, unbannered all, 
Unpanoplied, unpraised ; nor found a prince, 
Or general then, to answer for their crimes, 
The hero’s slaves, and all the scarlet troops 
Of antichrist, and all that fought for rule,— 
Many high-sounding names, familiar once 
On earth, and praised exceedingly, but now 
Familiar most in hell, their dungeon fit, 
‘Where they may war eternally with God’s 
Almighty thunderholts, and win them pangs 
Of keener wo,—saw, as they sprung to life, 
The widow and the orphan ready stand, 
And helpless virgin, ravished in theie sport, 
To plead against them at the coming Doom. 
The Roman legions, boasting once, how loud! 
Ofliberty, and fighting bravely o’er 
‘The torrid and the frigid zone, the sands 
Of burning Egypt, and the frozen hills 
Of snowy Albion, to make mankind 
‘Their thralls, untaught that he who made or kept 
A slave could ne'er himself be truly free,— 
That morning, gathered up their dust, which lay 
Witde-seattered over half the globe; nor saw 
Their cagled banners then. Sennacherib’s hosts, 
Embattled once against the sons of God, 
‘With insult bold, quick as the noise of mirth 
And revelry, sunk in their drunken camp, 
‘When death’s dark angel, at the dead of night, 
Their vitals touched, and made each pulse stand 
still, — 

Awoke in sorrow; and the multitudes 
OF Gog, and all the fated crew that warred 
Against the chosen saints, in the last days, 
At Armageddon, when the Lord came down, 
Mustering his host on Israel’s holy hills, 
And, from the treasures of his snow and hail, 
Rained terror, and confusion rained, and death, 
And gave to all the beasts, and fowls of heaven, 
Of captains’ flesh, and blood of men of war, 
A feast of many days,—revived, and, doomed 
To second death, stood in Hamonah’s vale. 

Nor yet did all that fell in battle rise, 
That day, to wailing. Here and thete were seen 
‘The patriot bands that from his guilty throne 
The despot tore, unshackled nations, made 
The prince respect the People’s laws, drove back 
The wave of proud invasion, and rebuked 
The frantic fury of the multitude, 
Rebeli@l, and fought and fell for liberty 
Right understood, true heroes in the speech 
Of + where words express the thoughts of 
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Of peace, and light, and life, whose eye, unscaled, 

Saw up the path of immortality, 

Far into bliss, saw men, immortal men, 

‘Wide wandering from the way; eclipsed in night, 

Dark, moonless, moral night; living like beasts, 

Like beasts descending to the grave, untaught 

Of life to come, unsanctified, unsaved ; 

‘Who, strong, though seeming weak; who, war- 
like, though 

Unarmed with bow and sword; appearing mad, 

Though sounder than the schools alone e’er made 

The doctor's head; devote to God and truth, 

And sworn to man’s eternal weal, beyond 

Repentance sworn, or thought of turning back; 

And casting far bebind all earthly care, 

All countryships, all national regards, 

And enmities, all narrow hourns of state 

And selfish policy; beneath their feet 

Treading all fear of opposition down, 

All fear of danger, of reproach all fear, 

And evil tongues;—went forth, from Britain went 

A. noiseless band of heavenly soldicry, 

From out the armoury of God equipped, 

Invincible, to conquer sin, to blow 

‘The trump of freedom in the despot's ear, 

To tell the bruted slave his manhood high, 

His birthright liberty, and in his hand 

To put the writ of manumission, signed 

By God’s own signature ; to drive away 

From earth the dark, infernal legionary 

Of superstition, ignorance, and hell ; 





High on the pagan hills, where Satan sat, 
Encamped, and o’er the subject kingdoms threw 
Perpetual night, to plant Immanuel’s cross, 
‘The ensiyn of the Gospel, blazing round 
Immortal truth; and, in the wilderness 

Of human waste, to sow eternal life; 

And from the rock, where Sin, with horrid yell, 
Devoured its victims unredeemed, to raise 

The melody of grateful hearts to Heaven: 

‘To falsehood, truth; to pride, humility; 

To insult, meekness ; pardon, to revenge; 

To stubborn prejudice, unwearied zeal ; 

To censure, unaccusing minds; to stripes, 
Long suffering; to want of ail things, hope; 
To death, assured faith of life to come ;— 
Opposing. These, great worthies, rising, shone 
Through all the tribes and nations of mankind, 
Like Elesper, glorious once among the stars 





Of twilight, and around them, flocking, stood, 

Arrayed in white, the people they had saved. 
Great Ocean! too, that morning, thou the call 

Of restitution heardst, and reverentiy 

To the last trumpet’s voice, in silence, listened. 

Great Ocean! strongest of creation’s sons, 

Unconquerable, unreposed, untired, 

That rolled the wild, profound, eternal bass, 

In Nature's anthem, and made music, such 

As pleased the ear of God! original, 


Unmarred, unfaded work of Deity, 

And unburlesqued by mortal’s puny skill, 

From age to age enduring and unchanged, 

Majestical, inimitable, vast, 

Loud uttering satire, day and night, on each 

Succeeding race, and little pompous work 

Of man !—unfallen, religious, holy Sea! 

Thou bowedst thy glorious head to none, fearedst 
none, 

Heardst none, to none didst honour, but to God 

Thy Maker, only worthy to receive 

Thy great obeisance! Undiscovered Sea! 

Into thy dark, unknown, mysterious caves, 

And secret haunts, unfathomably deep, 

Beneath all visible retired, none went, 

And came again, to tell the wonders there. 

Tremendous Sea! what time thou lifted up 

Thy waves on high, and with thy winds and storms 

Strange pastime took, and shook thy mighty sides 

Indignantly,—the pride of navies fell ; 

Beyond the arm of help, unheard, unseen, 

Sunk friend and foe, with all their wealth and war; 

And on thy shores, men of a shousand tribes, 

Polite and barbarous, trembling stood, amazed, 

Confounded, terrified, and thought vast thoughts 

Of ruin, boundlessness, omnipotence, 

Infinitude, eternity; and thought 

And wondered still, and yraspéd, and grasped, and 
grasped 

Again; beyond her reach, exerting all 

The soul, to take thy great idea in, 

‘To comprehend incomprehensible ; 

And wondered more, and felt their littleness 

Self-purifying, unpolluted Sea! 

Lover unchangeable, thy faithful breast 

For ever heaving to the lovely Moon, 

That, like a shy and holy virgin, robed 

In saintly white, walked nightiy in the heavens, 

And to the everlasting serenade 

Gave gracious audience ; nor was wooed in vain, 

That morning, thou, that slumbered not before, 

Nor slept, great Ocean! faid thy waves to rest, 

And hushed thy mighty minstrelsy. No breath 

Thy deep composure stirred, no fin, no oar ; 

Like beauty newly dead, so calm, so stiil, 

So lovely, thou, beneath the light that fell 

From angel-chariots, sentineled on high, 

Reposed, and listened, and saw thy living change, 

Thy dead arise. Charybdis listened, and Scylla; 

And savage Euxine, on the Thracian beach, 

Lay motionless: and every battle-ship 

Stood still, and every ship of merchandise, 

And all that sailed, of every name, stood still. 

Even as the ship of war, full-fledged, and swift, 

Like some fierce bird of prey, bore on her foe, 

Opposing with as fell intent, the wind @ 

Fell withered from her wings that idly hung; 

The stormy bullet, by the cannon eaten 

Uncivilly against the heavenly: face 
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Of men, half sped, sunk harmlessly, and all 

Her loud, uncircumcised, tempestuous crew, 

How ill prepared to meet their God! were changed, 

Unchangeable—the pilot at the helm 

‘Wos changed, and the Tough captain, while he 
mouthed 

The huge, enormous oath. The fisherman, 

That in his boat, expectant, watched his lines, 

Or mended on the shore his net, and sung, 

Happy in thoughtlessness, some careless air, 

Heard Time depart, and felt the sudden change. 

In solitary deep, far out from land, 

Or steering from the port with many a cheer, 

Or while returning from long voyage, fraught 

With lusty wealth, rejoicing to have escaped 

The dangerous main, and plagues of foreign 
climes,— 

The merchant quaffed his native air, refreshed ; 

And saw his native hills, in the sun’s light, 

Serenely rise; and thought of meetings glad, 

And many days of ease and honour, spent 


Even helpless, swaddled innocency, failed 
To soften thy heart of stone! the infant’s blood 
Pleased well thy taste, and, while the mother wept, 
Bereaved by thee, Jonely and waste in wo, 
Thy ever-grinding Jaws devoured her too. 

Each son of Adam’s family beheld, 
Where’er he turned, whatever path of life 
He trode, thy goblin form before him stand, 
Like trusty old assassin, in his aim 
Steady and sure as eye of destiny, 
With sithe, and dart, and strength invincible, 
Equipped, and ever menacing his life, 
He turned aside, he drowned himself in sleep, 
In wine, in pleasure ; travelled, voyaged, sought 
Receipts for health from all he met; betook 
To business, speculate, retired; returned 
Avain to active life, again retired; 
Returned, retired again; prepared to die, 
Talked of thy nothingness, conversed of lifa 
To come, laughed at his fears, filled up the cup, 
Drank deep, refrained ; filled up, refrained again; 
Planned, built him round with splendour, won ap- 

plause, 
Made large alliances with men and things, 
Read deep in science and Philosophy, 
To fortify his soul; heard lectures prove 
The present ill, and future good ; observed 
His pulse beat regular, extended hope; 
Thought, dissipated thought, and thought again; 
Tndulged, abstained, and tried a thousand schemes, 
To ward thy blow, or hide thee from his eye ; 
But still thy gloomy terrors, dipped in sin, 
Before him frowned, and withered all his joy, 
Still, feared and hated thing! thy ghostly shape 
Stood in his avenues of fairest hope ; 
Unmannerly and uninvited, crept 
Into his haunts of most select delight. 
Still, on his halis of mirth, and banqueting, 
And revelry, thy shadowy hand was seen 
Writing thy name of—Death, Vile worm, that 
gnawed 

The root of all his happiness terrene, the gall 
Of all his sweet, the thorn of every rose 
Of earthly bloom, cloud of his noon-day sky, 
Prost of his spring, sigh of his loudest laugh, 
Dark spot on every form of loveliness, 
Rank smell amidst his rarest spiceries, 
Harsh dissonance of all his harmony, 
Reserve of every promise, and the if 
Of all tomorrows !--now, beyond thy vale, 
Stood ali the ransomed multitude of men, 
Immortal all: and, in their visions, saw 
Thy visage grim no more. Great payment day! 
Of all thou ever conquered, none was left 
Tn thy unpeopled realms, so populous once, 
He, at whose girdle hang the keys of death 
And life, not bought but with the blood of Him 
Who wears, the eternal Son of God, that morn, 
Dispelled the cloud that sat so long, so thick, 

















Among his friends—unwarned man! even then, 
The knell of Time broke on his reverie, 
And, in the twinkling of an eye, his hopes, 
All earthly, perished all. As sudden rose, 
From out their watery beds, the Ocean’s dead, 
Renewed ; and, on the Unstirring billows, stood, 
From pole to pole, thick covering all the sea— 
Of every nation dlent, and every age. 

Wherever slept one grain of human dust, 
Essential organ of a human soul, 
‘Wherever tossed, obedient to the call 
Of God’s omnipotence, it hurried on 
To meet its fellow particles, revived, 
Rebuilt, in union indestructible. 
No atom of his spoils remained to Death. 
From his strong arm, by stronger arm released, 
Immortal now in soul and hody both, 
Beyond his teach, stood all the sons of men, 
And saw, behind, his valley fie, unfeared. 

© Death! with what an eye of desperate lust, 
From out thy emptied vaults, thou then didst Jook 
After the risen multitudes of all 
Mankind! Ab! thou hadst been the terror long, 
And murderer, of all of woman born, 
None could escape thee! In thy dungeon house, 
Where darkness dwelt, and putrid Joathsomeness, 
And fearful silence, villanously still 
And all of horrible and deadly name,— 
Thou vatst, from age to age, insatiata, 
And drank the blood of men, and gorged their 

flesh, 
And with thy iron teeth didst grind their bones 
To powder, treading out, beneath thy feet, 
Their very names and memories. The blood 
-Of nations could not slake thy parched throat. 
No bribe could buy thy favour for an hour, 
Or mies thy ever-cruel rage 
Porton prey. ° Gold, beauty, virtue, youth, 
i0* 
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So heavy o’er thy vale; opened all thy doors, 
Unopened before; and set thy prisoners free. 
‘Vain was resistance, and to follow vain. 
In thy unveiled caves, and solitudes 
Of dark and dismal emptiness, thou satst, 
Rolling thy hollow eyes, disabled thing ! 
Helpless, despised, unpitied, and unfeared, 
Like some fallen tyrant, chained in sight of all 
The people; from thee dropped thy pointless dart, 
Thy terrors withered all, thy ministers, 
Annihilated, fell before thy face, 
And on thy maw eternal Hunger seized. 

Nor yet, sad monster! wast thou left alone. 
In thy dark den some phantoms still remained,— 
Ambition, Vanity, and earthly Fame, 

Swollen Ostentation, meagre Avarice, 
Mad Superstition, smooth Hypocrisy, 
And Bigotry intolerant, and Fraud, 
And wilful Ignorance, and sullen Pride, 
Hot Controversy, and the suhtle ghost 
Of vain Philosophy, and worldly Hope, 

* And sweet-lipped, hollow-hearted Flattery. 
All these, great personages once on earth, 
And not unfollowed, nor unpraised, were left, 
‘Thy ever-unredeemed, and with thee driven 
To Erebus, through whose unchcered wastes, 
Thou mayest chase them, with thy broken sithe 
Fetching vain strokes, to all eternity, 
‘Unsatisfied, as men who, in the days 
Of Time, their unsubstantial forms pursued. 
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REANIMATED, now, and dressed in robes 

Of everlasting wear, in the last pause 

Of expectation, stood the human race, 

Buoyant in air, or covering shore and sea, 

From east to west, thick as the eared grain, 

In golden autumn waved, from field to field, 

Profuse, by Nilus’ fertile wave, while yet 

Earth was, and men were in her valleys seen. 
Still, all was calm in heaven. Nor yet appeared 

The Judge, nor aught appeared, save here and 

there 

On wing of golden plumage borne at will, 

A curious angel, that from out the skies 

Now glanced a look on man, and then retired. 

Ascalm was all on earth. The ministers 

Of God’s unsparing vengeance, waited, still 

Unbid. No sun, no moon, no star, gave light. 

A blessed and holy radiance, travelled far 

From day original, fell on the face 

Of men, and every countenance revealed ; 

Unpleasant to the bad, whose visages 

Had lost all guise of seeming happiness, 





The plain, unvisored index of the soul, 

The true, untampered witness of the heart, 
No smile of hope, no look of vanity 
Beseeching for applause, was seen; no scowl 
Of selfimportant, all-despising pride, 

That once upon the poor and needy fell, 
Like winter on the unprotected flower, 
Withering their very being to decay. 


| No jesting mirth, no wanton leer, was seen, 


No sullen lower of bragyart fortitude 
Defying pain, nor anger, nor revenge; 
But fear instead, and terror, and Temorse; 
And chief, one passion, to its answering, shaped 
The features of the damned, and in itself 
Summed all the rest, —unutterable despair, © 
‘What on the righteous shone of foreign light, 
Was all redundant day, they needed not. 
For as, by Nature, Sin is dark, and loves 
The dark, still hiding from itself in gloom, 
And in the darkest hell is still itself 
The darkest hell, and the severest wo, 
Where all is wo; so Virtue, ever fair! 
Doth by sympathy as strong as binds 
Two equal hearts, well pleased“in wedded love, 
For ever seek the light, for ever seek 
All fair and lovely things, al! beauteous forms, 
All images of excellence and truth; 
And from her own essential being, pure 
As flows the fount of fife that spirits drink, 
Doth to herself give light, nor from her beams, 
As native to her as her own existence, 
Can be divorced, nor of her glory shorn,— 
Which now, from every feature of the just, 
Divinely rayed, yet not from all alike; 
In measure, equal to the soul's advance 
In virtue, was the lustre of the face. 
It was a strange assembly: none, of alt 
‘That congregation vast, could recollect 
Aught like it in the history of man. 
No badge of outward state was seen, no mark 
Of age, or rank, or national attire, 
Or robe professional, or air of trade. 
Untitled, stood the man that once was called 
My lord, unserved, unfollowed; and the man 
Of tithes, right reverend in the dialect 
Of Time addressed, ungowned, unbeneficed, 
Uncorpulent ; nor now, from him who bore, 
‘With ceremonious gravity of step, 
And face of borrowed holiness o’erlaid, 
The porters book before the awful priest, 
And opened and shut the pulpit’s sacred gates 
In style of wonderful observancy 
And reverence excessive, in the beams 
Of sacerdotal splendour lost, or if 
Observed, comparison ridiculous scarce 
Could save the little, pompous, humble man 
From laughter of the people,—not from hifa 
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With which on earth such pains they took to hide; Could be distinguished then the priest untithed. 


Their misery in, On their grim features, now 


| None levees held, those marts where printétfemiles 
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. Were sold for flattery, and obeisance mean, 
Unfit from man to man; none came or went, 
None wished to draw attention, none was poor, 
None rich, none young, none old, deformed none ; 
None sought for place or favour, none had aught 
To give, none could receive, none ruled, none 

served 
No king, no subject was; unscutcheoned all, 
Uncrowned, unplumed, unhelmed, unpedigreed, 
Unlaced, uncoroneted, unbestarred, 
Nor countryman was seen, nor citizen; 
Republican, nor humble advocate 
~"~@f monarchy ; nor idol worshipper, 

Nor beaded papist, nor Mahometan; 
Episcopalian none, nor presbyter; 
Nor Lutheran, nor Calvinist, nor Jew. 
Nor Greek, nor sectary of any name. 
Nor, of those persons, that loud title bore, 
Most high and mighty, most magnificent, 
Most potent, most august, most worshipful, 
Most eminent, words of great pomp, that pleased 
The ear of vanity, and made the worms 
Of earth mistake*hemselves for gods,——could one 
Be seen, to claim these phrases obsolete, 

It was a congregation vast of men, 
Of unappendaged and unvarnished men, 
Of plain, unceremonious human beings, 
Of alt but moral character bereaved. 
His vice or virtue, now, to each remained, 
Alone, All else, with their grave clothes, men 

had 

Put off, as badges worn hy mortal, not 
Immortal man; alloy that could not pass 
The scrutiny of Death’s refining fires; 
Dust of Time’s wheels, by multitudes pursued 
Of fools that shouted—-Gold! fair painted fruit, 
At which the ambitious idiot jumped, while men 
Of wiser mood immortal harvests reaped ; 
Weeds of the human garden, sprung from earth’s 
Adulterate soil, unfit to be transplanted, 
Though by the moral botanist, tuo oft, 
For plants of heavenly sced mistaken and nursed; 
Mere chaff, that Virtue, when she rose from earth 
And waved her wings to gain her native heights, 
Drove from the verge of being, leaving Vice 
No mask to hide her in; base-born of Time, 
In which God elainied no property, nor had 
Prepared for them a place in heaven or hell. 
Yet did these vain distinctions, now forgot, 
Balk largely in the filmy eye of Tinle, 
And were exceeding fair, and lured to death 
Immortal souls. But they were passed, for all 
Ideal now was passed; reality 
Alone remained; and good and bad, redeemed 
And unredeemed, distinguished sole the sons 

-Of men. Each, to his proper self reduced, 

And undisguised, was what his seeming showed. 
‘The ‘tian of earthly fame, whom common men 
Mfc boast of having seen, who scarce could pass 











The ways of Time, for eager crowds that pressed 

To do him homage, and pursued his ear 

With endless praise, for deeds unpraised above, 

And yoked their brutal natures, honoured much 

To drag his chariot on,—unnoticed stood, 

With none to praise him, none to flatter there, 

Blushing and dumb, that morning, too, waa 

seen 

The mighty reasoner, he who deeply searched 

The origin of things, and talked of good 

And evil, much, of causes and effects, 

Of mind and matter, contradicting all 

That went before him, and himself, the while, 

The laughing-stock of ange!s; diving far 

Below his depth, to fetch reluctant proof, 

That he himself was mad and wicked too, 

When, proud and ignorant man, he meant to 
prove 

That God had made the universe amiss, 

And sketched a better plan. Ah! foolish sage! 

He could not trust the word of Heaven, nor see 

The light which from the Bible blazed,—that lamp 

Which God threw from his palace down to earth, 

To guide his wandering children home,—yet lean- 
ed 


His cautious faith on speculations wild, 

And visionary theories absurd, 

Prodigiously, deliriously absurd, 

Compared with which, the most erroneous flight 

‘That poet ever took when warm with wine, 

Was moderate conjecturing, he saw, 

Weighed in the balance of eternity, 

His lore how light, and wished, too late, that he 

Had staid at home, and learned to know himself, 

And done, what peasants did, disputed less, 

And more obeyed. Nor less he grieved his time 

Misspent, the man of curious research, 

Who travelled fur through lands of hostile clime 

And dangerous inhabitant, to fix 

The bounds of empires passed, and ascertain 

The burial-place of heroes, never born; 

Despising present things, and future too, 

And groping in the dark unsearchable 

Of finished years,—by dreary ruins seen, 

And dungeons damp, and vaults of ancient waste, 

With spade and mattock, delving deep to raise 

Old vases and dismembered idols rude; 

With matchless perseverance, spelling out 

Words without sense. Poor man! he clapped hia 

hands, 

Enraptured, when he found a manuscript 

That spoke of pagan gods ; and yet forgot 

The God who made the sea and sky, alas! 

Forgot that trifling was a sin; stored much 

Of dubious stuff, but laid no treasure up 

In heaven; on mouldered columns scratched bia 

name, 

But ne’er inscribed it in the book of life. 

Unprofitable seemed, and unapproved, 
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‘That day, the sullen, self-vindictive life 
Of the recluse. With crucifixes hung, 
And spells, and rosaries, and wooden saints, 
Like one of reason reft, he journeyed forth, 
In show of miserable poverty, 
And chose to beg,—as if to live on sweat 
Of other men, had promised grezt reward ; 
On his own flesh inflicted cruel wounds, 
‘With naked foot embraced the ice, by the hour 
Said mass, and did most grievous penance vile 
And then retired to drink the filthy cup 
Of secret wickedness, and fabricate 
Alt lying wonders, by the untaught received 
For revelations new. Deluded wretch! 
Did he not know, that the most Holy One 
Required a cheerful life and holy heart? 

Most disappointed in that crowd of men, 
‘The man of subtle controversy stood, 
The bigot theologian, in minute 
Distinctions skilled, and doctrines unreduced 
To practice ; in debate how loud ! how long! 
How dexterous! in Christian love how cold! 
His vain conceits were orthodox alone. 
The immutable and heavenly truth, revealed 
By God, was nought to him. He had an art, 
A kind of hellish charm, that made the lips 
Of truth speak falsehood, to his liking turned 
‘The meaning of the text, made trifles seem 
The marrow of salvation ; to a word, 
A name, a sect, that sounded in the ear, 
And to the eye #0 many letters showed, 
But did no more,—gave value infinite; 
Proved still his reasoning best, and his belief, 
Though propped on fancies wild as madmen’s 

dreams, 

Most rational, most scriptural, most sound ; 
With mortal heresy denouncing att 
Who in his arguments could see no force, 
On points of faith, too fine for human sight, 
And never understood in heaven, he placed 
His everlasting hope, undoubting placed, 
And died; and, when he opened his ear, prepared 
To hear, beyond the grave, the minstrelsy 
Of bliss, he heard, alas! the wail of wo, 
He proved all creeds false but his own, and found 
At last, his own most false—most false, because 
He spent his time to prove all others so, 

O love-destroying, cursed Bigotry! 
Cursed in heaven, but cursed more in hell, 
Where millions curse thee, and must ever curse! 
Religion’s most abhorred ! perdition’s most 
Forlorn! God’s most abandoned! hell’s most 

damned! 

The infidel, who turned his mpious war 
Aguiust the walls of Zion, on the rock 
Of ages built, and higher than the clouds 
Sinnnd, and received his due reward; but she 
Within her wails sinned more. Of [gnorance 
Begot, her daughter, Persecution, walked 
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The earth, from age to age, and drank the blood 

Of saints, with horrid relish drank the blood 

OF God's peculiar children, and was drunk, 

And in her drunkenness dreamed of doing good. 

The supplicating hand of innocence, 

That made the tiger mild, and in his wrath 

The lion pause, the groans of suffering most 

Severe, were nought to her; she laughed wf 
groans: 

No music pleased her more, and no Tepast 

So sweet to her, as blood of men redeemed 

By blood of Christ. Ambition’s self, though mad, 

And nursed on human gore, with her compared; 

Was merciful. Nor did she always rage. 

She had some hours of meditation, set 

Apart, wherein she to her study went, 

The Inquisition, model most complete 

OF perfect wickedness, where deeds were done, 

Deeds! let them ne’er be named,—and sat and 
planned 

Deliberately, and with most musing pains, 

How, to extremest thrill of agony, 

The flesh, and blood, and soulsf holy men, 

Her victins, might be wrought; and when she 
saw 

New tortures of her labouring fancy born, 

She leaped for joy, and made great haste to try 

Their force—well pleased to hear a deeper groan. 

But now her day of mirth was passed, and come 

Her day to weep, her day of bitter groans, 

And sorrow unbemoaned, the day of grief 

And wrath retributory poured in full 

On alt that took her part. The man of sin, 

The mystery of iniquity, her friend 

Sincere, who pardoned sin, unpardoned still, 

And in the name of God blasphemed, and did 

All wicked, all abominable things, 

Most abject stood, that day, by devils hissed, 

And by the looks of those he murdered, scorched; 

And plagued with inward shame, that on his cheek 

Burned, while his votaries, who left the earth, 

Secure of bliss, around him, undeceived, 

Stood, undeceivable till then; and knew 

Too late, him fallible, themselves accursed, 

| And all their passports and certificates, 

A lie: nor disappointed more, nor more 

Ashamed, the Mussulman, when he saw, gnash 

His teeth and wail, whom he expected judge. 

Alll these were damned for bigotry, were damned, 

Because they/chought, that they alone served God, 

And served him most, when most they disobeyed. 

Of those forlorn and sad, thou mightst have 

marked, 

Tn number most innumerable, stand 

The indolent ; too lazy these to make 

Inguiry for themselves, they stuck their faith 

To some well-fatted priest, with offerings bribed 

‘To bring them oracles of peace, and take" 

into his management all the concerns 
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Of their eternity; managed how well 

They knew, that day, and might have sooner: 
known, 

‘That the commandment was, Search. and believe 

In me, and not in man; who leans on him 

Leans on a broken reed, that will impierce 

‘The trusted side, [am the way, the truth, 

The life, alone, and there is none besides. 

This did they read, and yet refused to search, 
To search what easily was found, and, found, 
Of price uncountable. Most foolish, they 

‘__Thought God with ignorance pleased, and blinded 

faith, 
That took not root in reason, purified 
With holy influence of his Spirit pure. 
So, on they walked, and stumbled in the light 
Of noon, because they would not open their eyes. 
Effect how sad of sloth! that made them risk 
Their piloting to the eternal shore, 
To one who could mistake the lurid flash 
Of hell for heaven's true star, rather than bow 
The knee, and by one fervent word obtain 
His guidance sure» who calls the stars by name 
They prayed by proxy, and at second hand 
Believed, and slept, and put repentance off, 
Until the knock of death awoke them, when 
‘They saw their ignorance both, and him they paid 
To bargain of their souls ’twixt them and God, 
Fled, and began repentance without end. 
How did they wish, that morning, as they stood 
With blushing covered, they had for themselves 
The Scripture searched, had for themselves be- 
lieved, 

And made acquaintance with the Judge ere then! 

Great day of termination to the joys 
Of sin! to joys that grew on mortal boughs, 

On trees whose seed fell not from heaven, whose 

toy 

Reached not above the clouds. From such, alone, 
The epicure took all his meals. [n choice 

Of morsels for the body, nice he was, 

And scraputous, and knew all wines by smell 

Or taste, and every composition knew 

Of cookery; but grossly drank, unskilled, 

‘The cup of spiritual pollution up, 

That sickened his soul to death, while yet his eyes 
Stood out with fat. His feclings were his guide. 
He ate, and drank, and slept, and took all joys, 
-Forbid and unforbid, as impulse urged 

Or appetite, nor asked his reason why. 

He said, he followed Nature still, but lied ; 

For she was temperate ant chaste, he full 

Of wine and all adultery; her face 

Was holy, most unholy his; her eye 

Was pure, his shot. unhallowed fire; her lips 
“Sang Praise to God, his uttered oaths profane; 
Her breath was sweet, his rank with foul de- 
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Even when he left a neighbour's bed defiled. 
Like migratory fowls, that flocking sailed 
From isle toisle, steering by sense alone, ” 
Whither the clime their liking best beseemed; 
So he was guided, so he moved through good 
And evil, right and wrong but, ah! to fate 
All different: they slept in dust, unpained; 
He rose, that day, to suffer endless pain. 
Cured of his unbelief, the sceptic stood, 
Who doubted of his being while he breathed, 
Than whom glossography itself, that spoke 
Huge folios of nonsense every hour, 
And lef, surrounding every page, its marks 
Of prodigal stupidity, scarce more 
Of foily raved. The tyrant too, who sat 
In grisly council, like a spider couched, 
With ministers of locust countenance, 
And made alliances to rob mankind, 
And holy termed,—for still, beneath a name 
Of pious sound, the wicked sought to veil 
Their crimes,—forgetful of his right divine, 
Trembled, and owned oppression was of hell; 
Nor did the uncivil robber, who unpursed 
The traveller on the high-way, and cut 
His throat, anticipate severer doom, 
In that assembly there was one, who, while 
Beneath the sun, aspired to be a fool; 
In different ages known by different names, 
Not worth repeating here. Be this enough 
With scrupulous care exact, he walked the rounds 
Of fashionable duty, laughed when sad; 
When merry, wept; deceiving, was deceived ; 
And flottcring, flattered. Fashion was his god, 
Obsequiously he fell before its shrine, 
Tn slavish plight, and trembled to offend. 
If graveness suited, he was grave ; if else, 
He travailed sorely, and made brief repose, 
To work the proper quantity of sin, 
In all submissive, to its changing shape, 
Still changing, girded he his vexed frame, 
And laughter made to men of sounder head. 
Most circumspect he was of bows, and nods, 
And salutations; and most seriously 
And deeply meditated he of dress; 
And in his dreams saw lace and ribbons fly. 
His soul was nought; he damned it, every day, 
Unceremoniously. Oh! fool of fools! 
Pleased with a painted smile, he fluttered on, 
Like fly of gaudy plume, by fashion driven, 
As faded leaves by Autumn’s wind, till Death 
Put forth his hand, and drew him out of sight, 
Oh! fool of fools! polite to man ; to God 
Most rude: yet had he many rivals, who, 
Age after age, great striving made to be 
Ridiculous, and to forget they had 
Immortal souls, that day remembered well, 
As rueful stood his other half, as wan 
Ofcheek, Small her ambition was, but strange, ’ 
The distaff, neédle, all domestic cares, 
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Religion, children, husband, home, were things 
She could not bear the thought of, bitter drugs 
That sickened her soul. The house of wanton 
mirth 

And revelry, the mask, the dance, she loved, 
And in their service soul and body spent 
Most cheerfully. A little admiration, 
Or true or false, no matter which, pleased her, 
Aud o’er the wreck of fortune lost, and health, 
And peace, and an eternity of bliss 
Lost, made her sweetly smile. She was convinced, 
That God had made her greatly out of taste; 
And took much pains to make herself anew. 
Bedaubed with paint, and hung with ornaments 
Of curious selection, gaudy toy! 
A show unpaid for, paying to be seen! 
As beggar by the way, most humbly asking 
‘The alms of public gaze,—she went abroad. 
Folly admired, and indication gave 
Of envy, cold Civility made bows 
And smoothly flattered, Wisdom shook his head, 
And Laughter shaped his lip into a smile; 
Sobriety did stare, Forethought grew pale, 
And Modesty hung down the head and blushed, 
And Pity wept, as, on the frothy surge 
Of fashion tossed, she passed them by, like sail 
Before some devilish blast, and got no time 
‘To think, and never thought, till on the rock 
She dashed, of ruin, anguish, and despair. 

O how unlike this giddy thing in Time! 
And at the day of judgment how unlike, 
‘The modest, meek, retiring dame! Her house 
‘Was ordered weil, her children taught the way 
Of life, who, rising up in honour, called 
Her blessed. Best pleased to be admired at home, 
And hear, reflected from her hushand’s praise, 
Her own, she sought no gaze of foreign eye; 
His praise alone, and faithful love, and trust 
Reposed, was happiness enough for her. 
Yet who, that saw her pass, and heard the poor 
‘With earnest benedictions on her steps 
Attend, could from obeisance keep his eye, 
Or tongue from due applause. In virtue fair, 
Adorned with modesty, and matron grace 
Unspeakable, and love, her face was like 
The light, moat welcome to the eye of man; 
Refreshing most, most honoured, most desired, 
Of all he saw in the dim world below. 
As Morning when she shed her golden locka, 
And on the dewy top of Hermon walked, 
Or Zion hill; so glorious was her path. 
Old men beheld, and did her reverence, 


And bade their daughters lovk, and take from her ; 


Example of their future life; the young 
Admired, and new resolve of virtue made, 
And none who was her husband asked; his air 
‘Serene, and countenance of joy, the sign 

Of inward satisfaction, as he passed 

The crowd, or sat among the elders, told. 


In holiness complete, and in the robes 
Of saving righteousness, arrayed for heaven, 
How fair, that day, among the fair, she stood! 
How lovely on the eternal hills her steps! 
Restored to reason, on that morn; appeared 
The lunatic, who raved in chains, and asked 
No mercy when he died. Of lunacy, 
Innumerous were the causes ; humble pride, 
Ambition disappointed, riches lost, 
And bodily disease, and sorrow, oft 
By man inflicted on his brother man; 
Sorrow that made the reason drunk, and yet 
Left much untasted—so the cup was filled ; 
Sorrow that, like an ocean, dark, deep, rough, 
And shoreless, rolled its billows o’er the soul 
Perpetually, and without hope of end. 
Take one example, one of female wo, 
Loved by a father and a mother’s love, 
In rural peace she lived, so fair, so light 
Of heart, so good, and young, that reason, scarce 
‘The eye could credit, but would doubt, as she 
Did stoop to pull the lily or the rose 
From morning’s dew, if it reality 
Of ffesh and blood, or holy vision, saw, 
In imagery of perfect womanhood. 
But short her bloom, her happiness was short, 
One saw her loveliness, and, with desire 
Unhallowed, burning, to her ear addressed 
Dishonest words ; “ Her favour was his life, 
His heaven; her frown his wo, his night, his 
death.” 
With turgid phrase, thus wove in flattery’s loom, 
He on her we-nanish nature won, and age 
Suspicionless, and ruined, and forsook, 
For he a chosen villain was at heart, 
And capable of deeds that durst not seek 
Repentance. Soon her father saw her shame, 
His heart grew stone, he drove her forth to want 
And wintry winds, and with a horrid curse 
Pursued her ear, forbidding all return. 
Upon a hoary cliff, that watched the sea, 
Her babe was found—dead. Onits little cheek, 
The tear that nature bade it weep, had turned 
An ice-drop, sparkling in the morning beam; 
And to the turf its helpless hands were frozen. 
For she, the woful mother, had gone mad, 
And jaid it down, regardless of its fate 
And of her own. Yet had she many days 
Of sorrow in the world, but never wept. 
She lived ongalms, and carried in her hand 
Some withered stalks she gathered in the spring. 
‘When any asked the cause, she smiled and said, 
; They were her sisters, and would come and watch 
Her grave when she was dead. She never spoke 
Of her deceiver, father, mother, home, 
Or child, or heaven, or hell, or Giod, but stiél 
In lonely places walked, and ever gazed 
Upon the withered stalks, and talked to thera; 
Till, wasted to the shadow of her youth, 
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With wo too wide to see beyond, she died— 
‘Not unatoned for by imputed blood, 

Nor by the Spirit, that mysterious works, 

Unsanctified. Aloud, her father cursed, 

‘That day, his guilty pride, which would not own 

A daughter, whom the God of heaven and earth 

‘Was not ashamed to call his own; and he, 

Who ruined her, read from her holy look, 

That pierced him with perdition manifold, 

His sentence, burning with vindictive fire. 
The Judge that took a bribe; he who amiss 

Pleaded the widow's cause, and by delay 

Delaying ever, inade the law at night 

More intricate than at the dawn, and on 

The morrow farther from a close, than when 

‘The sun last set, till he who in the suit 

‘Was poorest, by his empty coffers, proved 

His cause the worst; and he that had the bag 

Of weights deceitful, and the balance false ; 

And he that with a fraudful lip deceived 

In buying or in Selling ;—these, that morn, 

Found custom no excuse for sin, and knew 

Plain dealing was. virtue, but too late. 

And he that was supposed to do nor good 

Nor ill, surprised, could find no neutral ground, 

And learned, that to do nothing was to serve 

The devil, and transgress the laws of God. 

The noisy quack, that by profession lied, 

Aand uttered falsehoods of enormous size, 

‘With countenance as grave as truth beseemed ; 

And he that lied for pleasure, whom a lust 

Of being heard and making people stare, 

And a most steadfast hate of silence, drove 

Far wide of sacred truth, who never took 

‘The pains to think of what he was to say, 

But still made haste to speak with weary tongue 

Like copious stream for ever flowing on;— 

Read clearly in the lettered heavens, what, long 

Before, they might have read, For every word 

OF folly, you, this day, shall give account; 

And every liar shail his portion have 

Among the cursed, without the gates of life. 


With groansthat made no pause, lamenting there 


‘Were seen the duellist and suicide. 
This thought, but thought amiss, that of himself 
He was entire proprietor; and so, 
When he was tired of Time, with his own hand, 
He opened the portals of Eternity, 
And sooner than the devils hoped, arrived 
Inhell, The other, of resentment quick, 
And, for a word, a look, a gesture, deemed, 
Not scrupulously exact in all respect, 
Prompt to revenge, went to the cited field, 
For double murder armed, hia own, and his 
‘That ss himself he was ordained to love. 
-The figst, in pagan books of early times, 
‘Was heroism pronounced, and gteatly praised. 
In fashion’s glossary of later days, 

"The last was hondur called, and spirit high, 


Alas! ’twas mortal spirit, honour which 

Forgot to wake at the last trumpet’s voice, 

Bearing the signature of Time alone, 

Uncurrent in Eternity, and base. 

‘Wise men suspected this before; for they 

Could never understand what honour meant, 

Or why that should be honour termed, which made 

Man murder man, and broke the laws of God 

Most wantonly. Sometimes, indeed, the grave, 

And those of Christian creed imagined, spoke 

Admiringly of honour, lauding much 

The noble youth, who, after many rounds 

Of boxing, died, or to the pistol shot 

His breast exposed, his soul to endless pain, 

But they who most admired, and understood 

This honour best, and on its altar laid 

Their lives, most obviously were fools ; and, what 

Fools only, and the wicked, understood, 

‘The wise agreed was some delusive Shade, 

That with the mist of time should disappear. 
Great day of revelation! in the grave 

The hypocrite had left his mask, and stood 

In naked ugliness. He was a man 

Who stole the livery of the court of heaven, 

To serve the devil in; in virtue’s guise, 

Devoured the widow's house and orphan’s bread; 

In holy phrase, transacted villanies 

That common sinners durst not meddle with, 

At sacred feast, he sat among the saints, 

Aad with his guilty hands touched holiest things 

And none of sin lamented more, or sighed 

More deeply, or with graver countenance, 

Or longer prayer, wept o’er the dying man, 

Whose infant children, at the moment, he 

Planned how to rob. In sermon style he bought, 

And sold, and lied; and salutations made 

In Scripture terms. He prayed by quantity, 

And with his repetitions long and loud, 

All knees were weary. With one hand he put 

A penny in the urn of poverty, 

And with the other took a shilling out, 

On charitable lists,—those trumps which told 

The public ear, who had in secret done 

The poor a benefit, and half the als 

They told of, took themselves to keep them sound 

ing,— 

He blazed his name, more pleased to have it there 

Than in the book of life. Seest thou the man! 

A serpent with an angel's voice! a grave 

With flowers bestrewed! and yet few were: deceived, 

His virtues being over-done, his face 

Too grave, his prayers too long, his charities 

Too pompously attended, and his specch 

Larded too frequently and out of time 

With serious phraseology,—were rents 

That in bis garments opened in spite of him, 

Through which the well-accustomed eye could see 

‘The rottenneas of his heart. None deeper blushed, 

[As in the all-piercing light he stood, exposed, 
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No longer herding with the holy ones. 
Yet stitl he tried to bring his countenance 
‘To sanctimonious seeming; but, meanwhile, 
The shame within, now visible to all, 
His purpose balked. ‘The righteous smiled, and 
even 

Despair itself some signs of laughter gave, 
As ineflectually he strove to wipe 
Fis brow, that inward guiltiness defiled. 
Detected wretch! of ail the reprobate, 
None scemed maturer for the flames of hell, 
Where still his face, from ancient custom wears 
A holy air which says to all that pass 
Him by, “i was a hypocrite on earth.” 

‘That was the hour which measured out to each, 
Impartially, his share of reputation, 
Correcting all mistakes, and from the name 
Of the good man all sanders wiping off. 
Good name was dear to all. Without it, none 
Could soundly sleep, even on a royal bed, 
Or drink with relish from a cup of gold; 
And with it, on his borrowed straw, or by 
The leatless hedge, beneath the open heavens, 
The weary beggar took untroubled rest, 
It was a music of most heavenly tone, 
To which the heart leaped joyfully, and all 
‘The spirits danced, For honest fame, men laid 
‘Their heads upon the block, and, while the axe 
Descended, looked and smiled, It was of price 
Invaluable. Riches, health, repose, 
‘Whole kingdoms, life, were given for it, and he 
Who got it was the winner still; and he 
Who sold it durst not open his ear, nor look 
On human face, he knew himself so vile, 
Yet it, with all its preciousness, was due 
‘To Virtue, and around her should have shed, 
Unasked, its savoury smell; but Vice, deformed 
Itself, and ugly, and of flavour rank, 
‘To rob fair Virtue of so sweet an incense, 
And with it to anoint and salve its own 
Rotten ulcers, and perfume the path that led 
‘To death,—strove daily by a thousand means: 
And oft succeeded to make Virtue sour 
In the world's nostrils, and its toathy self 
Smell sweetly. Rumour was the messenger 
Of defamation, and so swift that none 
Could be the first to tell an evil tale; 
And was, withal, 60 infamous for ties, 
That he who of her sayings, on his creed, 
‘The fewest entered, was deemed wisest man, 
The fuol, and many who had credit, too, 
For wisdom, grossly swallowed all she said, 
Unsifted; and although, at every word, 
They heard her contradict herself, and saw 
Hourly they were imposed upon and mocked, 
Yet still they ran to hear her speak, and stared, 
And wondered much, and stood aghast, and said 
It could not be; and, while they bluslicd for shame 
At their own faith, and seemed to doubt, believed, 





And whom they met, with many sanctions, told. - 
So did experience fail to teach;—so hard 
Tt was to learn this simple truth,—confirmed 
At every corner by a thousand proofs,-— 
That common Fame most impudently lied. 
’T was Slander filled her mouth with | lying words, 
Slander, the foulest whelp of Sin. The man 
In whor this spirit entered was undone, 
His tongue was set on fire of hell, his heart 
Was black as death, his legs were faint with haste 
To propagate the tie his sout had framed, 
His pillow was the peace of families 
Destroyed, the sigh of innocenee reproached, - 
Broken friendships, and the strife of brotherhoods 
Yet did he spare his sleep, and hear the clock 
Number the midnight watches, on his bed, 
Devising mischief more; and early rose, 
And made most hellish meals of good men’s names, 
From door to door you might have seen him 
speed, 
Or placed amidst a group of gaping fools, 
And whispering in their ears with his foul lips. 
Peace fled the neighbourhood ix which he made 
His haunts; and, like a-moral pestilence, 
Before his breath, the healthy shoots and blooms 
Of social joy and happiness decayed. 
Fools only in his company were seen, 
And those forsaken of God, and to themselves 
Given up. The prudent shunned him and his 
house 
As one who had a deadly moral plague. 
And fain would all have shunned him at the day 
Of judgment; but in vain. All who gave ear 
With greediness, or wittingly their tongues 
Made herald to his lies, around him wailed; 
While on his face, thrown back by injured men, 
In characters of ever-blushing shame, 
Appeared ten thousand slanders, all his own, 
Among the accursed, who sought a hiding place 
In vain, from fierceness of Jehovah’s rage, 
And from the hot displeasure of the Lamb, 
Most wretched, most contemptible, most vile,— 
Stood the false priest, and in his conscience felt 
The fellest gnaw of the Undying Worm. 
And so he might, for he had on his hands 
The blood of souls, that would not wipe away, 
Hear what he was. He swore, in sight of God 
And man, to preach his master, Jesus Christ ; 
Yet preached himself: he swore that love of souls, 
Alone, had drewn him to the church; yet strewed 
The path that led to hell with tempting flowers, 
And in the ear of sinners, as they took 
The way of death, be whispered peace: he swore 
Away all love of lucre, all desire 
Of earthly pomp; and yet a princely eeat 
He liked, and to the clink of Mammon’s bo® 
Gave most rapacious ear. His prophecies, 
He swore, were from the Lord; and yet, taught 
lies = 
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_-- For gain: with quackish ointment 
wounds 

And bruises of the soul, outside, but left, 

. Within, the pestilent matter unobserved, 
‘To sap the moral constitution quite, 
And soon to burst again, incurable. 
He with untempered mortar daubed the walls 
Of Zion, saying, Peace, when there was none. 
The man who came with thirsty soul to hear 
Of Jesus, went away unsatisfied ; 
For he another gospel preached than Paul, 
And one that had no Saviour in’t; and yet, 
Hib life was worse. Faith, charity, and love, 
Humility, forgiveness, holiness, 
‘Were words well lettered in his sabbath creed ; 
But with his life he wrote as plain, Revenge, 
Pride, tyranny, and lust of wealth and power 
Inordinate, and lewdness unashamed, 
He was a wolf in clothing of the lamb, 
‘That stole into the fold of God, and on 
‘The blood of souls, which he did sell to death, 
Grew fat; and yet, when any would have turned 
Him out, he cried>“ Touch not the priest of God.” 
And that he was anointed, fools believed; 
But knew, that day, he was the devil’s priest, 
Anointed by the hands of Sin and Death, 
And set particularly apart to ill,— 
While on him smoked the vials of perdition, 
Poured measureless, Ah me! what cursing then: 
‘Was heaped upon his head by ruined souls, 
‘That charged him with their murder, as he stood, 
‘With eye of all the unredeemed most sad, 
Waiting the coming of the Son of Mant 
But let me pause, for thou hast seen his place 
And punishment, beyond the sphere of love. 

Much was removed that tempted once to sin. 
Avarice no gold, no wine the drankard, saw. 
But Envy had enough, as heretofore, 
To fill his heart with gall and bitterness, 
What made the man of envy what he was, 
‘Was worth in others, vileness in himself, 
A lust of praise, with undeserving deeds, 
And conscious poverty of soul: and still 
It was his earnest work and daily toil, 
With lying tongue, to make the noble seem 
Mean as himself. On fame’s high hill he saw 
‘The laurel spread its everlasting green, 
And wished to climb, but felt his knees too weak, 
And stood below, unhappy, laying hands 
Upon the strong, ascending glorivust'- 
‘The steps of honour, bent to draw them back, 
Involving oft the brightness of their path, 
In mists his breath had raised. Whene’er he 
heard, 

As oft he did, of joy and happiness, 
And great prosperity, and rising worth, 
*Twas like a wave of wormwood o’er his soul 
Rolling its bitterness. His joy was wo, 

* ‘The wo of others. ‘When, from wealth to want, 
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From praises to reproach, from peace to strife, 

From mirth to tears, he saw a brother fall, 

Of Virtue make a slip,—his dreams were sweet, 

But chief with Slander, daughter of his own, 

He took unhallowed pleasure. When she talked, 

And with her filthy lips defiled the best, 

His ear drew near; with wide attention gaped 

His mouth his eye, well pleased, as eager gazed 

As glutton, when the dish he most desired 

‘Was placed before him; and a horrid mirth, 

At intervals, with laughter shook his sides. 

The critic too, who, for a bit of bread, 

In book that fell aside before the ink 

Was dry, poured forth excessive nonsense, gave 

Him much delight. The critics,—some, but few,— 

Were worthy men, and earned renown which had 

Immortal roots; but most were weak and vile, 

And, as acloudy swarm of summer flies, 

With angry hum and slender lance, beset 

The sides of some huge animal ; so did 

They buzz about the illustrious man, and fain, 

With his immortal honour, down the stream 

Of fame would have descended ; but, alas! ' 

The hand of Time drove them away. They were, 

Indeed, a simple race of men, who had 

One only art, which taught them still to say, 

Whate'er was done might have been better done; 

And with this art, not ill to learn, they made 

A shift to live. But, sometimes too, beneath 

The dust they raised, was worth a while obscured; 

And then did Envy prophesy and laugh. 

O Envy! hide thy bosom, hide it deep. 

A thousand snakes, with black, envenomed 
mouths, 

Nest there, 
heart.— 

Such one I saw, here interposing, said 
The new arrived, in that dark den of shame, 
‘Whom who hath seen shall never wish to see 
Again. Before him, in the infernal gloom, 
That omnipresent shape of Virtue stood 
On which he ever threw his eye; and, like 
A cinder that had life and feeling, seemed 
His face, with inward pining, to be what 
He could not be. As being that had burned 
Continually, in slow-consuming fire,— 

Half an eternity, and was to burn 
For evermore, he looked. Oh! sight to be 
Forgotten! thought too horrible to think! 

But say, believing in such wo to come, 
Such dreadful certainty of endless pain, 
Could beings of forecasting mould, as thou 
Entitlest men, deliberately walk on, 
Unscared, and overleap their own belief. 

Into the lake of ever-burning fire? 

Thy tone of asking seems to make reply, 
And rightly seems: They did not so believe. 
Not one of all thou sawst lament and wail 
In Fophet, perfectly believed the word, 


and hiss, and feed through all thy 
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Of God, else none had thither gone. Absurd, 
‘To think that beings, made with reason, formed 
‘To calculate, compate, choose, and Teject, 
By nature taught, and self, and every sense, 
‘To choose the good, and pass the evil by, 
Could, with full credence of atime to come, 
‘When all the wicked should be really damned, 
And cast beyond the sphere of light and love, 
Have persevered in sin! T'oo foolish this 
For folly in its prime. Can aught that thinks 
And wills choose certain evil, and reject 
Good, in his heart believing he does so? 
Could man choose pain, instead of endless joy. 
Mad supposition, though maintained by some 
Of honest mind. Behold a man condemned ! 
Either he ne’er inquired, and therefore he 
Could not believe ; or, else, he carelessly 
Inquired, and something other than the word 
Of God received into his cheated faith ; 
And therefore he did not believe, but down 
To hell descended, leaning on a lie. 
Faith was bewildered uch by men who meant 
To make it clear, so simple in itself, 
A thought so rudimental and so plain, 
That none by comment could it plainer make. 
All faith was one. In object, not in kind, 
The difference lay. The faith that saved a soul, 
And that which in the common truth believed, 
In essence, were the same. Hear, then, what 
faith, 
True, Christian faith, which brought salvation, 
was: 
Belief in all that God revealed to men; 
Observe, in all that God revealed to men, 
In all he promised, threatened, commanded, said, 
Without exception, and without a doubt. 
‘Who thus believed, being by the Spirit touched, 
As naturally the fruits of faith produced, 
‘Frath, temperance, meckness, holiness, and love, 
As human eye from darkness sought the light. 
How could he else? If he, who had firin faith 
‘The morrow’s sun should rise, ordered affairs 
Accordingly ; if he, who had firm faith 
‘That spring, and summer, and autumnal days, 
Should pass away, and winter really come, 
Prepared accordingly; if he, who saw 
A bolt of death approaching, turned aside 
And let it pass ;—as surely did the man, 
‘Who verity believed the word of God, 
Though erring whules, its geueral laws obey, 
‘Turn back from hell, and take the way to heaven. 
That faith was necessary, some alleged, 
Unreined and uncontrollable by will, 
Invention savouring much of hell! Indeed, 
It was the master-stroke of wickedness, 
Last effort of Abaddon’s council dark, 
To wake man think himself a slave to fate, 
Aud, worst of all, a slave to fate in faith. 
For thus ’twas reasoned then: From faith alone, 








And from opinion, springs all action ; hence, 

If faith’s compelled, so is all action too: 

But deeds compelled are not accountable ; 

So man is not amenable to God. 

Arguing that brought such‘ monstrous birth, 
though good 

It seemed, must have been false. Most false it 
was, 

And by the book of God condemned, throughout. 

We freely own, that truth, when set before 

The mind, with perfect evidence, compelled 

Belief; but error lacked such witness, still : 

And none who now lament in moral night, * 

‘The word of God refused on evidence © 

That might not have been set aside as false. 

To reason, try, choose, and reject, was free. 

Hence God, by faith, acquitted, or condemned; 

Hence righteous men, with liberty of will, 

Believed ; and hence thou sawst in Erebus 

The wicked, who as freely dishelieved 

‘What else had led them to the land of life. 
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Farrest of those that left the calm of heaven, 

And ventured down to man, with words of peace, 

Daughter of Grace! known by whatever name, 

Religion, Virtue, Piety, or Love 

Of Holiness, the day of thy reward 

Was come. Ah! thou wast long despised, dea- 
pised 

By those thou woocdst from death to endless life. 

Modest and meek, in garments white as those 

That serayhs wear, and countenance as mild 

As Mercy looking on Repentance’ tear; 

With eye of purity, now darted up 

To God's eternal throne, now humbly bent 

Upon thyself, and, weeping down thy cheek, 

That glowed with universal love immense, 

A tear, pure as the dews that fall in heaven; 

In thy left hand, the olive branch, and in 

Thy right, the crown of immortality ;— 

With noiseless foot, thou walkedst the vale 
earth, 

Beseeching men, from age to age, to turn 

From utter death, to turn from wo to bliss; 

Beseeching evermore, and evermore 

Despised—mot evermore despised, not now, 

Not at the day of doom; most lovely then, 

Most honourable, thou appeared, and most 

To be desired. The guilty heard the song 

Of thy redeemed, how loud! and saw thy face 

How fair! Alas! it was too late! the hour 

Of making friends was passed, thy favoufthen 

Might not be sougiit; but recollection, sad 

And accurate, as miser counting o’er 

And o’er again the sum he must lay out, 
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_-Distinctly in the wicked’s ear rehearsed 
Each opportunity despised and lost, 
‘While on them gleamed thy holy look, that like 
A fiery torrent went into their souls. 
The day of thy reward was come, the day 
Of great remuneration to thy friends. 
‘To those, known by whatever name, who sought, 
In every place, in every time, to do 
Unfeignedly their Maker's will, revealed, 
Or gathered else from nature's school ; well pleased 
‘With God’s applause alone, that, like a stream 
Of sweetest melody, at still of night 
By. wanderer heard, in their most secret ear 
For ever whispered, Peace; and, as a string 
Of kindred tone awoke, their inmost soul 
Responsive answered, Peace ; inquiring still 
And searching, night and day, to know their duty 
‘When known, with undisputing trust, with love 
‘Unquenchable, with zeal, by reason’s lamp 
Inflamed,—performing ; and to Him, by whose 
Profound, all-calculating skill alone, 
Results—results even of the slightest act, 
Are fully grasped, with unsuspicious faith, 
All consequences leaving, to abound, 
Or want, alike prepared; who knew to be 
Exalted how, and how to be abased ; 
How best to live, and how to die when asked. 
‘Their prayers sincere, their alms in secret done, 
Their fightings with themselves, their abstinence 
From pleasure, though by mortal eye unseen, 
Their hearts of resignation to the will 
Of Heaven, their patient bearing of reproach 
And shame, their charity, and faith, and hope,— 
‘Thou didst remember, and in full repaid. 
No bankrupt thou, who at the bargained hour 
Of payment due, sent to his creditors 
A tale of losses and mischances, long. 
Ensured by God himself, and from the stores 
And treasures of his wealth, at will supplied, — 
Religion, thou alone, of all that men, 
On earth, gave credit, to be reimbursed 
On the other side the grave, didst keep thy word, 
Thy day, and all thy promises fulfilled. 

As in the mind, rich with unborrowed wealth, 
Where multitudes of thoughts for utterance strive, 
And all so fair, that each seems worthy first 
‘To enter on the tongue, and from the lips 
Have passage forth,—selection hesitates 
Perplexed, and loses time, anxious, since all 
Cannot be taken, to take the best; and yet 
Afraid, lest what he left be worthier still ; 

And grieving much, where all so goodly look, 
To leave rejected one, or in the rear 
Let any be obscured: so did the bard. 
Though not unskilled, as on that multitude 
> Of mem who once awoke to judgment, he 
"Threw back reflection, hesitating pause. 
For as his harp, in tone severe, had sung 
“What figure the inost famous sinners made, 


‘When from the grave they rose unroasked ; so did 
He wish to character the good; but yet, 
Among so many, glorious all, all worth 
Immortal fame, with whom begin, with whom 
To end, was difficult to choose ; and long 

His auditors, upon the tiptoe raised 

| Of expectation, might have kept, had not 

His eye—for so it is in heaven, that what 

{Is needed always is at hand—beheld, 

| That moment, on a mountain near the throne 
Of God, the most renowned of the redeemed, 
Rejoicing: nor who first, who most to praise, 
Debated more ; but thus, with sweeter note, 
Well pleased to sing, with highest eulogy, 

And first, whom God applauded most,—began, 

With patient ear, thou now hast heard,—though 

whiles, 
Aside digressing, ancient feeling turned 
My lyre—what shame the wicked had, that day, 
What wailing, what remorse; so hear, in brief, 
How bold the righteous stood, the men redeemed 
How fair in virtue, and in hope how glad! 
And first among the holy shone, as best 
Became, the faithful minister of God. 

See where he walks on yonder mount that lifts 
Its summit high, on the right hand of bliss, 
Sublime in glory, talking with his peers 
Of the incarnate Saviour’s love, and passed 
Affliction Jost in present joy! See how 
His face with heavenly ardour glows, and how 
His hand, enraptured, strikes the golden lyre! 
As now, conversing of the Lamb, once slain, 
He speaks; and now, from vines that never hear 
Of winter, but in monthly harvest yield 
Their fruit abundantly, he plucks the grapes 
Of life! But what he was on earth it moat 
Behoves to say. Elect by God himself, 
Anointed by the Holy Ghost, and set 
Apart to the great work of saving men; 
Instructed fully in the will divine, 

Supplied with grace in store, as need might ask, 
And with the stamp and signature of heaven, 
Truth, mercy, patience, holiness, and love, 
Accredited ;—he was a man, by God, 

The Lord, commissioned to make known to men 
The eternal counsels ; in his Master’s name, 

To treat with them of everlasting things, 

Of life, death, bliss, and wo; to offer terms 

Of pardon, grace, and peace, to the rebelled; 

To teach the ignorant soul, to cheer the aad; 
To bind, to loose, with all authority ; 

To give the feeble strength, the hopeless hope, 
To help the halting, and to lead the blind; 

To warn the careless, heal the sick of heart, 
Arouse the indolent, and on the proud 

And obstinate offender to denounce 

The wrath of God. All other men, what name 
Soe’er they bore, whatever office held, 

It lawful held,—the magistrate supreme, 
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Or else subordinate, were chosen by men, In the arithmetic of future things, 

Their fellows, and from men derived their power, | The loss and protit of the sou! to all 

And were accountable, for all they did, Eternity. A skilful workman he 

To men; but he, alone, his office held In Gods great moral vineyard: what to prune 

Immediately from God, from God received What cautious hand he knew, what to uproot ; 

Authority, and was to none but God ‘What were mere weeds, and what celestial plants 

Amenable. The elders of the church, Which had unfading vigour in them, knew; 

Indeed, upon him Jaid their hands, and set » | Nor knew alone, but watched them night and day, 

Him visibly apart to preach the word And reared and nourished them, till fit to be 

Of life; but this was merely outward rite Transplanted to the Paradise ahove, 

And decent ceremonial, performed Oh! who can speak his praise! great, humble 

On all alike; and oft, as thou hast heard, man! 

Performed on those God never sent; his call, He in the current of destruction stood 

His consecration, his anointing, all And warned the sinner of his wo; led on 

Were inward, in the conscience heard and felt Trmanuel’s members in the evil day; 

Thus, by Jehovah chosen, and ordained And, with the everlasting arms embraced 

To take into his charge the souls of men, Himself around, stood in the dreadful front 

And for his trust to answer at the day Of battle, high, and warred victoriously 

Of judgment,—great plenipotent of heaven, With death and hell, And now was come hi 

And representative of God on earth,— rest, 

Fearless of men and devils; unabashed His triumph day. Illustrious like a sun, 

By sin enthroned, or mockery of a prince, In that assembly, he, shining from far, 

Unawed by armed legions, unsedaced Most excellent in glory, stood agsured, 

By offered bribes, burning with love to souls Waiting the promised crown, the promised throng 
* Unquenchahle, and mindfal still of his The welcome and approval of his Lord. 

Great charge and vast responsibility ;— Nor one alone, but many—prophets, priests, 

High in the temple of the living God, Apostles, great reformers, all that served 

He stood, amidst the people, and declared Messiah faithfully, like stars appeared 

Aloud the truth, the whole revealed truth, Of fairest beam ; and round them gathered, clad 

Ready to seal it with his blood. Divine In white, the vouchers of their ministry— 

Resemblance most complete ! with mercy now The flock their care had nourished, fed, and saved, 

And love, his face, illumed, shone gloriously; Nor yet in common glory blazing, stood 

And frowning now indignantly, it seemed The true philosopher, decided friend 

As if offended Justice, from his eye, Of truth and man. Determined foe of all 

Streamed forth vindictive wrath! Men heard, | Deception, calm, collected, patient, wise, 

alarmed. And humble, undeceived by outward shape 

The uncircumcised infidel believed ; Of things, by fashion’s revelry uncharmed, 

Light-thoughted Mirth grew serious, and wept; | By honour unbewitched,-—-he left the chase 

‘The Jaugh profane sunk in a sigh of deep Of vanity, aud all the quackeries 

Repentance, the blasphemer, kneeling, prayed, Of life, to fools and heroes, or whoe’er 

And, prostrate in the dust, for merey called; Desired them; and with reason, much despised, 

And cursed, old, forsaken sinners gnashed Traduced, yet heavenly reason, to the shade 

Their teeth, as if their hour had been arrived. Retired—retired, but not to dream, or build 

Such was his calling, his commission such, Of ghostly fancies, seen in the deep noon 

Yet he was humble, kind, forgiving, meek, Of sleep, ill-balanced theories ; retired, 

Easy to be entreated, gracious, mild ; But did not leave mankind ; in pity, not 

And, with ail patience and affection, taught, In wrath, retired; and still, though distant, kept 

Rebuked, persuaded, solaced, counselled, warned, | His eye on men; at proper angle took 

In fervent style and manner. Needy, poor, His stand to see them better, and, beyond 

And dying men, like music, heard his feet The clamour which the bells of folly made, 

Approach their beds; and guilty wretches took | That most h4d bung about them, to consult 

New hope, and in his prayers wept and smiled, | With nature, how their madness might be cured, 

And blessed him, as they died forgiven; and all | And how their true substantial comforts might 

Saw itr his face contentment, in his life, Be multiplied. Religious man! what God 

The path to glory and perpetual joy. By prophets, priests, evangelists, revealed 

Deep-learned in the philosophy of heaven, Of sacrec truth, he thankfully received, 

He searched the causes out-of good and ill, And, by its light directed, went in search 

Profoundly calculating their effects Of more. Before him, darkness fled; and all 
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_ -Of Night, and haunted still the moral gloom 
‘With shapeless forms, and blue, infernal lights, 
And indistinet, and devilish whigperings, 

‘That the miseducated fancies vexed 
Of superstitious men,—at his approach, 
_/Dispersed, invisible. Where’er he went, 
This lesson still he taught, ‘To fear no ill 
But sin, no being but Almighty God. 
All-comprehending sage! too hard alone 
For him was man’s salvation; all besides, 
Of use or comfort, that distinction made 
Between the desperate savage, scarcely raised 
Above the beast whose flesh he ate, undressed, 
And ihe most polished of the human race, 
‘Was product of his persevering search, 
Religion owed him much, as from the false 
She suffered :nuch ; for still his main design, 
{n all his contemplations, was to trace 
The wisdom, providence, and love of God, 
And to his fellows, less observant, show 
Them forth. From prejudice redeemed, with all 
His passions still, above the common world, 
Sublime in reason and in aim sublime, 
He sat, and on the marvellous works of God 
Sedately thought; now glancing up his eye, 
Intelligent, through all the starry dance, 
And penetrating now the deep remote 
Of central causes in the womb opaque 
Of matter hid; now with inspection nice, 
Entering the mystic labyrinths of the mind, 
Where thought, of notice ever shy, behind 
Thought, disappeariny, still retired ; and still, 
Thought meeting thought, and thought awaken- 
ing thought, 
And mingling still with thought in endless maze,— 
Bewildered observation; now, with cye 
Yet more severely purged, looking far down 
Into the heart, where passion wove a web 
Of thousand thousand threads, in grain and hue 
All different; then, upward venturing whiles, 
But reverently, and in his hand, the light 
Revealed, near the eternal Throne, he gazed, 
Philosophizing less than worshipping. 
Most truly great! his intellectual strength 
And knowledge vast, to men of lesser mind, 
Seemed infinite; yet, from his high pursuits, 
And reasonings most profound, he still returned 
Home, with an humbler and a warmer heart; 
And none so lowly bowed hefare his God, 
As none so well His awful majesty 
And goodness comprehended ; or so well 
His own dependency and weakness knew. 
How glorious now, with vision purified 
At the Essential Truth, entirely free 
From error, he, investigating still — 
> For knowledge is not found, unsought, in hea- 
ven,— 
From world to world, at pleasure, roves, on wing 
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Of heaven’s most ancient sages, sitting, hears 

New wonders of the wondrous works of God! 
Iltustrious too, that morning, stood the man 

Exalted by the people, to the throne 

Of government, established on the base 

‘Of justice, liberty, and equal right; 

‘Who, in his countenance sublime, expressed 

A nation’s majesty, and yet was meek 

And humble; and in royal palace gave 

Example ‘o the meanest, of the fear 

Of God, and all integrity of life 

And manners; who, august, yet lowly; whe, 

Severe, yet gracious; in his very heart, 

Detesting all oppression, all intent 

Of private aggrandizement ; and, the first 

In every public duty, held the gcales 

Of justice, and as the law, which reigned in him, 

Commanded, gave rewards; or, with the edge 

Vindictive, smote, now light, now heavily, 

Accor I.ng to the stature of the crime. 

Conspicuous like an oak of healthiest bough, 

Deep-rooted in his country’s love, he stood, 

And gave his hand to Virtue, helping up 

The honest man to honour and renown; 

And, with the look which goodness wears in wrath 

‘Withering the very blood of Knavery, 

And from bis presence driving far, ashamed, 
Nor Jess remarkable, among the blessed, 

Appeared the man, who, in the senate-house 

Watchful, unhired, unbribed, and uncorrupt, 

And party only to the common weal, 

In virtue’s awful age, pleaded for right, 

With truth so clear, with argument so strong, 

With action so sincere, and tone so loud 

And deep, as made the despot quake behind 

Uis adamantine gates, and every joint, 

In terror, smite his fellow-joint relaxed ; 

Or, marching to the field, in burnished steel, 

While, frowning on his brow, tremendous hung 

‘The wrath of a whole people, long provoked,— 

Mustered the stormy wings of war, in day 

Of dreadful deeds; and led the battle on, 

When Liberty, swift as the fires of heaven, 

In fury rode, with all her hosts, and threw 

The tyrant down, and drove invasion back. 

Hiustrious he—illustrious all appeared, 

Who ruled supreme in righteousness; or held 

Inferior place, in steadfast rectitude 

Ofsoul. Peculiarly severe had been 

‘The nurture of their youth, their knowledge great, 

Great was their wisdom, great their cares, and 

great 

Their self-denial, and their service done 

To God and man; and great was their reward, 

At hand, proportioned to their worthy deeds, 
Breathe ail thy minstrelsy, immortal Harp! 

Breathe numbers warm with love, while I rehearae—-- 
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Thy praise, O Charity! thy labours most 

Divine; thy sympathy with sighs, and tears, 

‘And groans; thy great, thy god-like wish, to heal 

All misery, all fortune’s wounds, and make 

‘The soul of every living thing rejoice. 

O thou wast needed much in days of Time! 

No virtue, half 60 much !—None half so fair! 

To all the rest, however fine, thou gavest 

A finishing and polish, without which 

No man e’er entered heaven. Let me record 

His praise, the man of great benevolence, 

Who pressed thee closely to his glowing heart, 

‘And to thy gentle bidding made his feet 

Swift minister. Of all mankind, bis soul 

‘Was most in harmony with heaven: as one 

Sole family of brothers, sisters, friends, 

One in their origin, one in their rights 

To all the common gifts of providence, 

And in their hopes, their joys, and sorrows one, 

He viewed the universal human race. 

He needed not a law of state, to force 

Grudging submission to the law of God. 

The law of love was in his heart, alive; 

What he possessed, he counted not his own; 

But, like a faithful steward in a house 

Of public alms, what freely he received 

He freely gave, distributing to all 

‘The helpless the last mite beyond his own 

Temperate support, and reckoning still the gift 

But justice due to want; and so it was, 

Although the world, with compliment not ill 

Applied, adorned it with a fairer name. 

Nor did he wait till to his door the voice 

Of supplication came, but went abroad, 

With foot as silent as the starry dews, 

In search of misery that pined unseen, 

And would not ask. And who can tel} what sights 

He saw! what groans he heard, in that cold work 

Below! where Sin, in league with gloomy Death, 

Marched daily through the length and breadth of 
all 

The land, wasting at will, and making earth, 

Fair earth! a lazar-house, a dungeon dark, 

‘Where Disappointment fed on ruined Hope, 

Where Guilt, worn out, leaned on the triple edge 

Of want, remorse, despair; where Cruelty 

Reached forth a cup of wormwood to the lips 

Of Sorrow, that to deeper Sorrow wailed ; 

Where Mockery, ant Disease, and Poverty, 

Met miserable Age, erewhile sore bent 

‘With his own burden; where the arrowy winds 

Of winter pierced the naked orphan babe, 

And chilled the mother’s heart, who had no home; 

‘And where, alas! in mid-time of his day, 

"The honest man, robbed by some villain’s hand, 

Or with long sickness pale, and paler yet 

‘With want and hunger, oft drank bitter draughts 

Of his own tears, and had no bread to eat. 

Oh! who can tell what sights he saw, what shapes 





Of wretchedness! or who describe what smiles 

Of gratitude illumined the face of wo, 

While from his hand he gave the bounty forth! 

As when the Sun, to Cancer wheeling back, 

Returued from Capricorn, and showed the north, 

‘That long had lain in cold and cheerless night, °” 

His beamy countenance; all nature then 

Rejoiced together glad; the flower looked up 

And smiled; the forest, from his locks, shook off 

The hoary frosts, and clapped his hands; the birds 

Awoke, and, singing, rose to meet the day; 

And from his hollow den, where many months 

He slumbered sad in darkness, blithe and light . 

Of heart the savage sprung, and saw again * 

His mountains shine, and with new songs of love 

Allured the virgin’s ear: so did the house, 

‘The prison-house of guilt, and all the abodes 

Of unprovided helplessness, revive, 

Ason them looked the sunny messenger 

Of Charity. By angels tended still, 

That marked his deeds, and wrote them in the 

hook 

Of God’s remembrance ; carelegs he to be 

Observed of men, or havg each mite bestowed 

Recorded punctually, with name and place, 

In every bill of news. Pleased to do good, 

He gave, and sought no more, nor questioned much, 

Nor reasoned, who deserved ; for well he knew 

The face of need, Ah me! who could mistake? 

The shame to ask, the want that urged within, 

Composed a look so perfectly distinct 

From all else human, and withal so full 

Of misery, that none could pass, untouched, 

And be a Christian, or thereafter claim, 

In any form, the name or rights of man, 

Or, at the day of judgment, lift his eye ; 

While he, in name of Christ, who gave the poor 

A cip of water, or a bit of bread, Swe 

Impatient for his advent, waiting stood, 

Glowing in robes of love and holiness, 

Heaven’s fairest dress! and round him ranged, in 

white, 

A thousand witnesses appeared, prepared 

To tell his gracious deeds before the Throne. 
Nor unrenowned among the most renowned, 

Nor ’mong the fairest unadmired, that morn, 

When highest faine was proof of highest worth, 

Distinguished stood the bard: not he, who sold 

‘The incommunicable, heavenly gift, 

To Folly, and with lyre of perfect tone, 

Prepared by God himself, for holiest praise-— 

Vilest of traitors! most dishonest man !— 

Sat by the door of Ruin, and made there 

A inelody so sweet, and in the mouth 

Of drunkenness and debauch, that else had croaked 

In natural discordance jarring harsh, . 

Put so divine a song, that many turned. 

Aside, and entered in undone, and thought 

Meanwhile, it was the gate of htaven, so like 
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- An angel's voice the music seemed ; nor he, 
Who, whining grievously of damsel coy, 
Or blaming fortune, that would nothing give 
For doing nought, in indolent lament 
Unprofitable, passed his piteous days, 
“Making himself the hero of his tale, 
Deserving ill the poet’s name: but he, 
The bard, by God's own hand anointed, who, 
Tio Virtue’s all-delighting harmony, 


His numbers tuned: who, from the fount of truth, 


Poured melody, and beauty poured, and love, 
In holy stream, into the human heart; 

And, from the height of lofty argument, 
Who “justified the ways of God to man,” 


And sung what still he sings, approved, in heaven; 
Though now with bolder note, above the damp 


Terrestrial, which the pure celestial fire 


Cooled, and restrained in part his flaming wing. 


Philosophy was deemed of deeper thought, 
And judgment more severe, than Poetry; 
To fable, she, and fancy, more inclined. 
And yet, if Fancy, as was understood, 

‘Was of creative nature, or of power, 

With self-wrought stuff,,to build a fabric up, 
To mortal vision wonderful and strange, 
Philosophy, the theoretic, claimed, 
Undoubtedly, the first and highest place 

In Fancy’s favour, Her material souls, 

Her chance, her atoms shaped alike, her white 
Proved black, her universal nothing, all; 
And all her wondrous systems, how the mind 
‘With matter met; how man was free, and yet 
All pre-ordained; how evil first began ; 

And chief, her speculations, soaring high, 
Of the eternal, uncreated Mind, 

Which left all reason infinitely far 
Behind—surprising feat of theory !— 

‘Were pure creation of her own, webs wove 
Of gossamer in Faney’s lightest loom, 

And no where, on the list of being made 

By God, recorded: but her look, meanwhile, 
‘Was grave and studious; and many thought 
She reasoned deeply, when she wildly raved, 

The true, legitimate, anointed hard, 
‘Whose song through ages poured its melody, 
‘Was most severely thoughtful, most minute 
And accurate of observation, most 
Famitiarly acquainted with all modes 
And phrases of existence. True, no doubt, 
He had originally drank, from out _ 

The fount of life and love, a double draught, 
That gave whate’er he touched a double life: 
But this was mere desire at first, and power 
Devoid of means to work by; need was still 
Of persevering, quick, inspective mood 

~ Of nitnd, of faithful memory, vastly stored, 
From universal being’s ample field, 





‘Well disciplined in nature’s rules of taste; 
Discerning to select, arrange, combine, 
From infinite variety, and stilt 
To nature true; and guide withal, hard task, 
The sacred, living impetus divine, 
Discreetly through the harmony of song, 
Completed thus, the poet sung; and age 
To age, enraptured, heard his measures flow; 
Enraptured, for he poured the very fat 
And marrow of existence through his verse, 
And gave the soul, that else, in selfish cold, 
Unwarmed by kindred interest, had lain, 
A roomy life, a glowing relish high, 
A sweet, expansive brotherhood of being— 
Joy answering joy, and sigh responding sigh, 
Through all the fibres of the social heart. 
Observant, sympathetic, sound of head, 
Upon the ocean vast of human thought, 
With passion rough and stormy, venturing out, 
Even as the living billows rolled, he threw 
His numbers over them, seized as they were, 
And to perpetual ages left them fixed, 
To each, a mirror of itself displayed ; 
Despair for ever lowering dark on Sin, 
And happiness on Virtue smiling fair. 
He was the minister of fame, and gave 
To whom he would renown: nor missed himself— 
Although despising much the idiot roar 
Of popular applause, that sudden, oft, 
Unnaturally turning, whom it nursed 
Itself devoured—the lasting fame, the praise | 
Of God and holy men, to excellence given. 
Yet fess he sought bis own renown, than wished 
To have the eternal images of truth 
And beauty, pictured in his verse, admired. 
Twas these, taking immortal shape and form 
Beneath his eye, that charmed his midnight watch, 
And oft his soul with awful transports shook 
Of happiness, unfelt by otber men. 
This was that spell, that sorcery, which bound 
The poet to the lyre, and would not let 
Flim go; that hidden mystery of joy, 
Which made him sing in spite of fortune’s worst! 
And was, at once, both motive and reward, 
Nor now among the choral harps, in this 
The native clime of song, are those unknown, 
With higher note ascending, who, below, 
In holy ardour, aimed at lofty strains, 
‘Truc fame is never lost: many, whose names 
Were honoured much on earth, are famous here 
For poetry, and, with arch-angel harps, 
Hold no unequal rivalry in song; 
Leading the choirs of heaven, in numbers high, 
In numbers ever sweet and ever new. 
Behold them yonder, where the river pure 
Flows warbling down before the throne of God; 
And, shading on each side, the tree of life 


With knowledge; and a judgment, sound and |Spreads its unfading boughs!—See how they shine, 


clear, 


In garments white, quaffing deep draughts of love, 
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And harping on their harps, new harmonies 

Preparing for the ear of God, Most High ! 
But why should I, of individual worth, 

Of individual glory, longer sing? 

No true believer was. that day, obscure ; 

No holy soul but had enough of joy; 

No pious wish without its full reward. 

Who in the Father and the Son believed, 

With faith that wrought by love to holy deeds, 

And purified the heart, none trembled there, 

Nor had by earthly guise his rank concealed; 

‘Whether, unknown, he tilled the ground remote, 

Observant of the seasons, and adored 

God in the promise, yearly verified, 

Of seed-time, harvest, summer, winter, day 

And night, returning duly at the time 

Appointed; or, on the shadowy mountain side, 

Worshipped at dewy eve, watching his flocks; 

Or, trading, saw the wonders of the deep, 

And as the needle to the starry Pole 

‘Turned constantly, so he his heart to God; 

Or else, in servitude severe, was taught 

To break the bonds of sin; or, begging, learned 

‘To trust the Providence that fed the raven, 

And clothed the lily with her annual gown, 

Most numerous, indeed, among the saved, 
And many, too, not least illustrious, shone 
The men who had no name on earth. Eclipsed 
By lowly circumstance, they lived unknown, 
Like stream that in the desert warbled clear, 
Still nursing, as it goes, the herb and flower, 
Though never seen; or like the star, retired 
In solitudes of ether, far beyond 
All sight, not of essential splendour less, 
Though shining unobserved. None saw their pure 
Devotion, none their tears, their faith, and love, 
Which burned within them, both to God and 

man,— 
None saw hut God. He, in his bottle, ail 
Their tears preserved, and «very holy wish 
‘Wrote in his book; and, not as they had done, 
But as they wished with all their heart to do, 
Arrayed them now in glory, and displayed,— 
No longer hid by coarse, uncourtly garb,— 
In lustre equal to their inward worth. 

Man’s tine was passed, and his eternity 
Begun. No fear remained of change. The youth, 
Who, in the glowing morn of vigorous life, 
High-reaching after great religious deeds, 

‘Was suddenly cut off, with ali his hopes 

Yn sunny bloom, and unaccomplished left 

His withered aims,—saw everlasting days, 
Before him, dawning rise, in whieh to achieve 
All wlorious things, and get hinself the name 
That jealous Death too soon forbade on earth. 

Old things had passed away, and all was new; 
And yet, of all the new-berun, noucht so 





For doubt, all doubt, was gone, of every kind; 

Doubt that erewhile, beneath the lowest base 

Of mortal reasonings, deepest laid, crept in, 

And made the strongest, best cemented towers 

Of human workmanship, so weakly shake, 

And to their lofty tops so waver still, 

That those who built then, feared their sudden fall. 

But doubt, all doubt, was passed; and, in its place, 

To every thought that in the heart of man 

‘Was present, now had come an absolute, 

Unquestionable certainty, which gave 

To each decision of the mind immense 

Unportance, raising to its proper height 

The sequent tide of passion, whether joy 

Or grief, The good man knew, in very truth, 

That he was saved to all eternity, 

And feared no nore; the bad had proof complete, 

That he was damned for ever; and believed 

Entirely, that on every wicked soul 

Anguish should come, and wrath, and utter wo. 
Knowledge was much increased, but wisdom 

more, 

The film of Time, that still befare the sight 

Of mortal vision danced, and led the best 

Astray, pursuing unsubstantial dreams, 

Had dropped from every eye. Men saw that they 

Had vexed themselves in vain, to understand 

What now no hope to understand remained; 

That they had often counted evil good, 

And good for ill; laughed when they should have 

wept, 

And wept, forlorn, when God intended mirth, 

But what, of all their follies passed, surprised 

Them most, and seemed most totally insane 

And unaccountable, was value set 

On objects of a day, was serious grief 

Or joy for toss or gain of mortal things. 

So utterly impossible it seemed, 

When men their proper interests. saw, that aught 

Of terminable kind, that aaght, which e’er 

Could die, or cease to be, however numed, 

Should make a human soul—a legal heir 

Of everlasting years—rejoice or weep, 

In earnest mood; for nothing now seemed worth 

A thought, but had eternal bearing in’t. 

Much trath had been assented to in Time, 
Which never, till this day, had made a due 
Impression on the heart. Take one example. 
Farly from heaven it was revealed, and oft ~ 
Repeated in the world, from pulpits preached, 
And penned and read in holy books, that God 
Respected not the persons of mankind, 

Had this been truly credited and felt, 

The king, in purple robe, had owned, indeed, 
The beggar for his brother; pride of rank 

And office thawed into paternal love ; 
‘Oppression feared the day. of equal rights: 





_ And last in Poverty’s obscurest nook, 
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And bribed injustice thought of being judged, 

‘When he should stand on equal foot, beside 

The man he wronged, and surely—anay, ‘tis true, 

Most true, beyond all whispering of doubt, 

That he, who lifted up the reeking scourge, 

Dripping with gore from the slave's back, before 

He struck again, had paused, and seriously, 

Of that tribunal thought, where God himself 

Should look hit in the face, and ask in wrath, 

“Why didst thou this? Man! was he not thy 
brother, 

Bone of thy hone, and flesh and blood of thine?” 

Butah! this truth, by heaven and reason taught, 

‘Was iiever fully eredited on earth. 

The titled, flattered, lofty men of power, 

Whose wealth brought verdicts of applause for 
deeds 

Of wickedness, could ne’er believe the tima 

Should truly come when judgment should proceed 

Impartially against them, and they, too, 

Have no good speaker at the Judge's ear, 

No witnesses to bring them off for gold, 

No power to turn the sentence from its course ; 

And they of low estate, who saw themselves, 

Day after day, despised, and wronged, and mocked, 

‘Without redress, could scarcely think the day 

Should eer arrive, when they, in truth, should 
stand 

On perfect level with the potentates 

And princes of the earth, and have their cause 

Examined fairly, and their rights allowed. 

But now this truth was felt, believed and felt, 

That men were really of a common stock, 

That no man ever had been more than man. 

Much prophecy-—revealed by holy bards, 

Who sung the will of heaven by Judah’s streams— 

Much prophecy, that waited long the scoff 

Of lips uncircumcised, was then fulfilled; 

To the last tittle scrupulously fulfilled. 

It was foretold by those of ancient days, 

A time should come, when wickedness should weep 

Abased; when every lofty look of man 

Should he bowed down, and all his haughtiness 

Made low; when righteousness alone should lift 

The head in glory, and rejoice at heart; 

When many, first in splendour and renown, 

Should be must vile; and many, lowest once, 


Highest and first in honour, should be seen, 
Exalted; and when some, when all the good, 
Should rise to glory anc eternal life; + 

And all the bad, lamenting, wake, condemned 
To shame, contempt. and everlasting grief. 

‘These prophecies had tarried long, so long 
‘That niany wagged the head, and, taunting, asked, 
“Whe - shall they come?” but asked no more, nor 

mocked : 
For the reproach of prophecy was wiped 





And, oh! what change of state, what change of 
rank, 


In that assembly everywhere was seen! 

The humble-hearted laughed, the lofty mourned, 
And every man, according to his works 
Wrought in the body, there took character, 
Thus stood they mixed, all generations stood! 
Of all maukind, innumerable throng! 

Great harvest of the grave {waiting the will 

Of heaven, attentively and silent all, 

As forest spreading out beneath the calm 

Of evening skies, when even the single leaf 

Is heard distinctly rustle down and fall; 

So silent they, when from above, the sound 

Of rapid wheels approached, and suddenly 

In heaven appeared a host of angels strong, 
With chariots and with steeds of burning fire; 
Cherub, and Seraph, Thrones, Dominions, Powers, 
Bright in celestial armour, dazzling, rode. 

And, leading in the front, illustrious shone 
Michael and Gabriel, servants long approved 

In high comuission,—girt that day with power, 
Which nought created, man or devil, might 
Resist. Nor waited, gazing, long; but, quick 
Descending, sitently and without song, 

As servants bent to do their master’s work, 

‘To middle air they raised the human Tace, 
Above the path long travelled by the sun; 

And as a shepherd from the sheep divides 

The goats; or husbandman, with reaping bands,” 
In harvest, separates the precious wheat, 
Selected froin the tares ; so did they part 
Mankind, the good and bad, to right and left, 
To -neet no more; these ne'er again to smile, 
Nor those to weep; these never more to share 
Society of mercy with the saints, 

Nor, henceforth, those to suffer with the vile, 
Strange parting! not for hours, nor days, nor 


months, 


Nor for ten thousand times ten thousand years 
But for a whole eternity!—though ft, 

And pleasant to the righteous, yet to all 

Strange, and most strangely felt! The sire, to right 
Retiring, saw the son—sprung from his loins, 
Beloved how dearly once! but who forgot, 

Too soon, in sin’s intoxicating cup, 

‘The father’s warnings and the mother’s tears— 
Fall to the left among the reprobate; 

And sons, redeemed, beheld the fathers, whom 
They loved and honoured once, gathered among 
The wicked. Brothers, sisters, kinsmen, friends; 
; Husband and wife, who ate at the same board, 

| And under the same roof, united, dwelt, 

; From youth to hoary age, bearing the chance 
And change of Time together, parted then 

For evermore. But none, whose friendship grew 
From virtue’s pure and everlasting root, 

Took different roads: these. Knit in stricter honde 
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Death, with his sithe, etand by; nor heard the word, 

The bitter word, which closed all earthly friend- 
ships, 

And finished every feast of love—Farewell. 

To all, strange parting! to the wicked, sad 

And terrible! New horror seized them, while 

They saw the saints withdrawing, and with them 

All hope of safety, all delay of wrath. 
Beneath a crown of rosy light,—like that 
‘Which once, in Goshen, on the flocks, and herds, 
And dwellings, smiled, of Jacob, while the land 
Of Nite was dark; ot like the pillar bright 
Of sacred fire, that stood above the sons 
Of Israel, when they camped at midnight by 
‘The foot of Horeb, or the desert side 
Of Sinai;—now, the righteous took their place, 
All took their place, who ever wished to go 
To heaven, for heaven’s own sake. Not one re- 
mained 

Among the accursed, that e’er desired with all 

The heart to be redeemed, that ever sought 

Submissively to do the will of God, 

Howe’er it crossed his own; or to escape 

Hell, for aught other than its penal fires. 

All took their place, rejoicing, and beheld, 

In centre of the crown of golden beams 

‘That canopied them o'er, these gracious words, 

Blushing with tints of love : “ Fear not, my saints.” 

To other sight of horrible dismay, 

Jehovah's ministers the wicked drove, 

And left them bound immoveable in chains 

Of Justice, O’er their heads a bowless cloud 

Of indignation hung; a cloud it was 

Of thick and utter darkness, rolling, like 

An ocean, tides of livid, pitchy flame; 

With thunders cbarged, and lightnings ruinous, 

And red with forked vengeance, such as wounds 

The soul; and full of angry shapes of wrath, 

And eddies whirling with tumultuous fire, 

And forms of terror raving to and fro, 

And monsters, unimagined heretofore 

By guilty men in dreatns before their death, 

From horrid to more horrid changing still, 

{n hideous movement through that stormy gulf: 

And evermore the Thunders, murmuring, spoke 

From out the darkness, uttering loud these words, 

‘Which every guilty conscience echoed back : 

“Ye knew your duty, but ye did it not.” 

Dread words! that barred excuse, and threw the 
weight 

Of every man’s perdition, on himeelf, 

Directly home. Dread words! heard then, and 
heard 

For ever through the wastes of Erebus. 

“Ye knew your duty, but ye did it not !” 

These were the words which glowed upon the 
sword, 

‘Whose wrath burned fearfully behind the cursed, 

As they were driven away from God to Tophet. 





“Ye knew your duty, but ye did it not!” ‘ 
These are the words to which the harps of grief 
Are strung; and, to the chorus of the damned, 
The rocks of hell repeat them, evermore ; 

Loud echoed through the caverns of despair, 
And poured in thunder on the ear of Wo, 

Nor ruined men alone, beneath that cloud, 
Trembled. There, Satan and his legions stood, 
Satan, the first and eldest sinner,—bound 
For judgment. He, by other name, held once 
Conspicuous rank in heaven sung the sons 
OF happiness, rejoicing, day ws nignt; 

But pride, that was ashamed to how to God, - 
Most high, his bosom filled with hate, his face 
Made black with envy, and in his soul begot 
Thoughts guilty of rebellion 'gainst the throne 
Of the Eternal Father, and the Son,— 

From everlasting built on righteousness, 

Ask not how pride, in one created pure, 
Could grow; or sin without example spring, 
Where holiness alone was sown: esteem’t 
Enough, that he, as every being made 
By God, was made entirely hqly, had 
‘The wilt of God before Dim set for law 
And regulation of his life, and power 
Ta do as bid; but was, meantime, left free, 

To prove his worth, his gratitude, his love; 
How proved besides ? for how could service done, 
That might not else have been withheld, evince 
The will to serve, which, rather than the deed, 
God doth require, and virtue counts alone ? 

To stand or fall, to do or leave undone, 

Is reason’s lofty privilege, denied 

To all below, by instinct bound to fate, 
Unineriting, alike, reward or blame. 

Thus free, the Devil chose to disobey 

The will of God, and was thrown out from hea. 
ven, 

And with him all his bad example stained : 

‘Yet not to utter punishment decreed, 

But left to fill the measure of his sin, 

In tempting and seducing man—too soon, 

Too easily seduced! And, from the day 

He first set foot on earth,—of rancour full, 

And pride, and hate, and malice, and revenge,— 

He set himself, with most felonious aim 

And hellish perseverance, to root out 

All good, and in its place to plant all ill; 

To rub and raze, from all created things, 

The fair and holy portraiture divine, 

And on therh to enstamp his features grim; 

To draw all creatures off from loyalty 

To their Creator, and to make them bow 

The knee to him. Nor failed of great success, 

As populous hell, this day, can testify, 

He held, indeed, large empire in the worlds 

Contending proudly with the King of heaven, 

To him temples were built, and sacrifice 

Of costly blood upon his altars fidwed ; 
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And—what best pleased him, for in show he seern- 
ed 
Then likest God—whole nations, bowing, fell 
Beture him, worshipping, and from his lips 
Entreated oracles, which he, by priests,— 
For many were his priests in every age,— 
Answered, though guessing but at future things, 
‘And erring oft, yet still believed ; so well 
His ignorance, in ambitious phrase, he veiled. 
Nor needs it wonder, that with man once fallen, 
His tempting should succeed. Large waa his mind 
And understanding ; though impaired by sin, 
Sti'l large; and constant practice, day and night, 
In cunning, guile, and all hypocrisy, 
From age to age, gave him experience vast 
In sin’s dark tactics, such as boyish man, 
Unarmed by strength divine, could ill withstand. 
And well he knew his weaker side ; and still, 
His lures, with baits that pleased the senses, 
busked, 
To his impatient passions offering terms 
Of present joy, and bribing reason’s eye 
‘With earthly wealth, and honours near at hand. 
Nor failed to misadvise his future hope 
And faith, by false, unkerneled promises 
Of heavens of sensual gluttony and love, 
That suited best their grosser appetites. 
Into the sinner’s heart, who lived secure, 
‘And feared him least, he entered at his will, 
But chief, he chose his residence in courts 
‘And conelaves, stirring princes up to acts 
Of blood and tyranny; and moving priests 
‘To barter truth, and swap the souls of men 
For lusty benefices, and address 
Of lofty sounding. Nor the saints elect, 
Who walked with God in virtue’s path sublime, 
Did he not sometimes venture to molest; 
In dreams and moments of unguarded thought, 
Suggesting guilty doubty and fears, that God 
‘Would disappoint their hope; and in their way 
Bestrewing pleasures, tongued so sweet, and so 
In holy garb arrayed, that many stooped, 
Believing them of heavenly sort, and fell; 
And to their high professions, brought disgrace 
‘And scandal; to themselves, thereafter long 
And bitter nights of sore repentance, vexed 
With shame, unwonted sorrow, and remorse. 
And more they should have fullen, and more have 
wept, 
Had not their guardian angels, who, by God 
Commissioned, stood beside them in‘the hour 
Of danger, whether craft, or fierce attack, 
To Satan’s deepest skill opposing skill 
More deep, and to his strongest arin, an arm 
More strong,—upborne them in their hands, and 
Aled 
"Their souls with all discernment, quick, to pierce 
His stratagems and fairest shows of sin. 
> Now, like a foaring lion, up and down 





The world, destroying, though unseen, he raged , 

And now, retiring back to Tartarus, 

Far back, beneath the thick of guiltiest dark, 

Where night ne’er heard of day, in council grim, 

He sat with ministers whose thoughts were 
damned, 

‘And there such plans devised, as, had not God 

Checked and restrained, had added earth entire 

To hell, and uninhabited left heaven, 

Jehovah unadored. Wor unsevere, 

Even then, his punishment deserved. The Worm 

That never dies, coiled in his bosom, gnawed 

Perpetually; sin after sin brought pang 

Succeeding pang ; and, now and then, the bolts 

Of Zion’s King, vindictive, smote his soul 

With fiery wo to blast his proud designs; 

And gave him earnest of the wrath to come. 

And chief, when on the cross, Messiah said, 

“Tis finished,” did the edge of vengeance smite 

Him through, and all his gloomy legions touch 

With new despair, But yet, to be the first 

Jn mischief, to have armies at his call, 

To hold dispute with God, in days of Time, 

His pride and malice fed, and bore him up 

Above the worst of ruin. Still, to plan 

And act great deeds, though wicked, brought at 
least 

The recompense which nature hath attached 

Toall activity, and aim pursued 

With perseverance, good, or bad; for as, 

By nature's laws, immutable and just, 

Enjoyment stops where indolence begins; 

And purposcless, to-morrow borrowing sloth, 

Itself, heaps on its shoulders loads of wo, 

Too heavy to be borne; so industry— 

To meditate, to plan, resolve, perform, 

Which in itself is good—as surely brings 

Reward of goad, no matter what be done: 

And such reward the Devil had, as long 

As the decrees eternal gave him space 

To work. But now, all action ceased; his hope 

Of doing evil perished quite ; his pride, 

His courage, failed him; and beneath that cloud, 

Which hung its central terrors o'er his head, 

With all his angels, he, for sentence, stood, 

And rolled his eyes around, that uttered guilt 

‘And wo, in horrible perfection joined 

As he had been the chief and leader, long, 

Of the apostate crew that warred with God 

‘And holiness; so now, among the bad, 

Lowest, and most forlorn, and trembling most, 

With all iniquity deformed and foul, 

‘With all perdition ruinous and dark, 

He stood,—example awful of the wrath 

Of God! sad mark, to which all sin must fall!-- 

‘And made, on every side, so black a hell, 

That spirits, used to night and misery, 

To distance drew, and looked another way; 

‘And from their golden cloud, far off, the sainta 
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Saw round him darkness grow more dark, and 
heard 
The impatient thunderbolts, with deadliest crash 
And frequentest, break o’er his head,—the sign 
‘That Satan, there, the vilest sinner, stood. 
Ah me! what eyes were there beneath that 
cloud! 
Eyes of despair, final and certain! eyes 
. That looked, and looked, and saw, where’er they 
looked, 
Interminable darkness! utter wo! 
* Twas pitiful to sve the early flower 
Nipped by the unfeeling frost, just when it rose, 
Lovely in youth, and put its beauties on. 
Twas pitiful to see the hopes of all 
‘The year, the yellow harvest, made a heap, 
By rains of judgment; or by torrents swept, 
With flocks and cattle, down the raging flood ; 
Or scattered by the winnowing winds, that bore, 
Upon their angry wings, the wrath of heaven. 
Sad was the field, where, yesterday, was heard 
‘The roar of war; and sad the sight of maid, 
Of mother, widow, sister, daughter, wife, 
Stooping and weeping over senseless, cold, 
Defaced, and mangled lumps of breathless earth, 
Which had been husbands, fathers, brothers, sons, 
And lovers, when that morning’s sun arose. 
? T'was sad to see the wonted seat of friend 
Removed by death; and sac to visit scenes, 
‘When ol, where, in the smiling morn, of life, 
Lived many, who both knew and loved us much, 
And they all gone, dead, or dispersed abroad; 
And stranger faces seen among their hills, 
’Twas sad to see the little orphan babe 
‘Weeping and sobbing on its mother’s grave, 
>T was pitiful to see an old, forlorn, 
Deecrepit, withered wretch, unhoused, unelad, 
Starving to death with poverty and cold. 
'T was pitiful to see a blooming bride, 
That promise gave of many a happy year, 
‘Touched by decay, turn pale, and waste, and die. 
*T was pitiful to hear the murderous thrust 
Of ruffian’s blade that sought the life entire. 
T'was sail to hear the blood come gurgling forth 
From out the throat of the wild suicide. 
Sad was the sight of widowed, childless age 
‘Weeping. —I saw it once. Wrinkled with time, 
And hoary with the dust of years, an old 
And worthy man came to his humble roof, 
‘Tottering and slow, and on the threshold stood. 
No foot, no voice, was heard within. None came 
To meet him, where he oft had met a wile, 
And sons, and daughters, glad at hia return; 
None came to meet him; for that day had seen 
The old man lay, within the narrow house, 
‘The fast of all his family ; and now 
He stood in solitude, in solitude 
Wide as the world ; for all, that made tohim 
Society, had led beyond its bounds. 


















‘Wherever strayed his aimless eye, there lay 

The wreck of some fond hope, that touched his 
soul 

‘With bitter thoughts, and told him all was passed. 

His lonely cot was silent, and he looked 

As if he could not enter. On his staff, 

Bending, he leaned; and from his weary eye, 

Distressing sight! a single tear-drop wept, 

None followed, for the fount of tears was dry. 

Alone and last, it fell from wrinkle down 

To wrinkle, till it fost itself, drunk by 

The withered cheek, on which again no smile 

Should come, or drop of tenderness he geen, * 

This sight was very pitiful; but one ‘ 

Was sadder still, the saddest seen in Time, 

A man to-day, the glory of his kind, 

In reason clear, in understanding large, 

In judgment sound, in fancy quick, in hope 

Abundant, and in promise, like a field 

Well cultured, and refreshed with dews from 
God; 

To-morrow, chained, and raving mad, and whipped 

By servile hands; sitting on dismal straw, 

And gnasbing with his geeth against the chain, 

The iron chain, that bound him hand and foot; 

And trying whiles to send his glaring eye 

Beyond the wide circumference-of his wo; 

Or, humbling more, more miserable still, 

Giving an idiot laugh that served to show 

The blasted scenery of his horrid face ; 

Calling the straw his sceptre, and the stone, 

On which be, pinioned, sat, his toyal throne. 

Poor, poor, poor man! fallen far below the brute! 

His reason strove in vain to find her way, 

Lost in the stormy desert of his brain; 

And, being active still, she wrought all strange, 

Fantastic, execrable, monstrous things. 

All these were sad, and thousands more, that 

sleep 

Forgotten beneath the funeral pall of Time 

And bards, as well became, bewailed them much 

With doleful instruments of weeping song. 

But what were these? What might be worse had 
in't, 

However small, some grains of happiness ; 

And man ne’er drank a cup of earthly sort, 

‘That might not hold another drop of gall; 

Or, in his deepest sorrow, laid his head 

Upon a pillow, set so close with thorns, 

That might not hold another prickle still. 

Accordingly, the saddest human look 

Had hope in’t; faint, indeed, but still twas hope, 

But why excuse the misery of earth? 

Say it was dismal, cold, and dark, and deep, 

Beyond the utterance of strongest words ; 

But say that none remembered it, who saw® 

‘The eye of beings damned for evermore, 

Rolling, and rolling, rolling still in vain, 

To find some ray, to see beyond the gulf 
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Of an unavenued, fierce, fiery, hot, 
Interminable, dark Futurity! 
And rolling still, and rolling still in vain! 

Thus stood the reprobate beneath the shade 
Of terror, and beneath the crown of love, 

The good; and there was silence in the vault 

Of heaven; and as they stood and listened, they 
heard 

Afar to left, among the utter dark, 

Hell rolling o’er his waves of burning fire, 

And thundering through his caverns, empty then 

As if he preparation made, to act 

The final vengeance of the fiery Lamb. 

And there was heard, coming from out the Pit, 

‘The hollow wailing of Eternal Death, 

And horrid ery of the Undying Worm. 

The wicked paler turned, and scarce the good 
Their colour kept; but were not long dismayed. 
That moment, in the heavens, how wondrous fair! 
‘The angel of Mercy stood, and, on the bad 
‘Turning his back, over the ransomed threw 
His bow, bedropped with imagery of love, 

And promises on which their faith reclined. 

Throughout, deep, breathless silence reigned 
again; 

ind on the circuit of the upper spheres, 

A glorious seraph stood, and cried aloud, 

That every ear of man and devil heard, 

“ Bim that is filthy, let be filthy still; 

Him that is holy, let be holy still.” 

And, suddenly, another squadron bright, 

Of high arch-angel glory, stooping, brought 

A marvellous bow,—one base upon the Cross, 

‘The other on the shoulder of the Bear, 

‘They placed,—from south to north, spanning the 
heavens, 

And on each hand dividing good and bad,— 

‘Who read, on either side, these burning words, 

Which ran along the arch in living fire, 

And wanted not to be believed in full: 

“ As ye have sown, so shall ye reap this day.” 
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Gop of my fathers! holy, just, and good! 

My God! my Father! my unfailing Hope! 

Jehovah! let the incense of my praise, 

Accepted, burn before thy mercy seat, 

And in thy presence burn, both day and night. 

Maker! Preserver! my Redeemer! God! 

‘Whom have I in the heavens but Thee alone? 

On earth, but Thee, whom should I praise, whom 
love? 

For thou hast brought me hitherto, upheld. 

By thy omnipotence ; and from thy grace, 4 

Unbought, unmerited, though not unsought— 
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My spirit, watering it, at morn and even; 
And, by thy Spirit, which thou freely givest 
To whom thou wilt, hast led by venturous song, 
Over the vale and mountain tract, the light 
And shade of man; into the burning deep 
Descending now, and now circling the mount, 
Where highest sits Divinity enthroned ; 
Rolling along the tide of fluent thought, 
The tide of moral, natural, divine: 
Gazing on past and present, and again, 
On rapid pinion borne, outstripping Time, 
In long excursion, wandering through the groves 
Unfading, and the endless avenues, 
That shade the landscape of Eternity ; 
And talking there with holy angels met, 
And future men, in glorious vision seen! 
Nor unrewarded have I watched at night, 
And heard the drowsy sound of neighbouring 
sleep, 
New thought, new imagery, new scenes of bliss 
And glory, unrehearsed by mortal tongue, 
Which, unrevealed, I, trembling, turned and left, 
Bursting at once upon my ravished eye,— 
‘With joy unspeakable have filled my soul, 
And made my cup run over with delight: 
Though in my face the blasts of adverse winds, 
While boldly circumnavigating man, 
Winds seeming adverse, though perhaps not #0, 
Have beat severely ; disregarded beat, 
When I, behind me, heard the voice of God, 
And his propitious Spirit say, Fear not! 
God of my fathers! ever present God! 
This offering, more, inspire, sustain, accept; 
Highest, if numbers answer to the theme; 
Best answering, if thy Spirit dictate most. 
Jehovah! breathe upon my soul; my heart 
Enlarge; my faith increase; increase my hope, 
My thoughts exalt; my fancy sanctify, 
And all my passions, that I near thy throne 
May venture, unreproved; and sing the day, 
Which none unholy ought to name, the Day 
Of Judgment! greatest day, passed or to come! 
Day! which,—deny me what thou wilt, deny 
Me home, or friend, or honourable name,— 
Thy mercy grant, I, thoroughly prepared, 
With comely garment of redeeming love, 
May meet, and have my Judge for Advocate. 
Come, Gracious Influence, Breath of the Lord 
And touch me trembling, as thou touched the man, 
Greatly beloved, when he in vision saw, 
By Ulai’s stream, the Ancient sit; and talked 
With Gabriel, to his prayer swiftly sent, 
At evening sacrifice. Hold my right hand, 
Almighty! hear me, for I ask through Him, 
‘Whom thou hast heard, whom thou wilt alwaya 
hear, 
Thy Son, our interceding Great High Priest t 
Reveal the future, let the years to come 
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‘The prophet harp, whose wisdom I Tepeat, 
Interpreting the voice of distant song ;— 
‘Which thus again resumes the lofty verse, 
Loftiest, if I interpret faithfully 
‘The holy numbers which my spirit bears, 
Thus came the day, the Harp again began, 
The day that many thought should never come, 
‘That all the wicked wished should never come, 
‘That all the righteous had expected long: 
Day greatly feared, and yet too little feared, 
By him who feared it most; day laughed at much 
By the profane, the trembling day of ail 
‘Who langhed; day when all shadows passed, all 
dreams ; 
‘When substance, when reality commenced ; 
Last day of lying, final day of all 
Deceit, all knavery, ali quackish phrase ; 
Ender of all disputing, of all mirth 
Ungodly, of alt ioud and boasting speech ; 
Tudge of atl judgments, Judge of every judge, 
Adjuster of all causes, rights and wrongs ; 
Day oft appealed to, and appealed to oft 
By those who saw its dawn with saddest heart ; 
Day most magnificent in Fancy’s range, 
‘Whence she returned, confounded, trembling, 
pale, 
With overmuch of glory faint and blind ; 
Day most important held, prepared for most, 
By every rational, wise, and holy man; 
Day of eternal gain, for worldly loss; 
Day of eternal loss for worldly gain ; 
Great day of terror, vengeance, wo, despair; 
Revealer of all secrets, thoughts, desires; 
Rein-trying, heart-investigating day, 
‘That stood between Eternity and ‘Time, 
Reviewed all past, determined all to come, 
And bound all destinies for evermore ; 
Believing day of unbelief; great day, 
‘That set in proper light the affairs of earth, 
And justified the Government Divine ; 
Great day !—what can we more? what should we 
more ? 
Great triumph day of God's incarnate Sont 
Great day of glory to the Almighty God! 
Day! whence the everlasting years begin 
‘Their date, new eraini eternity. 
And oft referred to in the song of heaven! 
Thus stood the apostate, thus the ransomed 
stood, 
‘Those held by justice fast, and these by love, 
Reading the fiery scutcheonry, that blazed 
On high, upon the great celestial bow: 
‘As ye have sown, so shall ye reap this day.” 
All read, alt understood, and all believed, 
Convinced of judgment, righteousness, and sin. 
Meantime the universe throughout was still, 
The cope, above and round about, was calm; 
And motivnless, beneath them, lay the Earth, 
Silent and sad, as one that sentence waits, 






















For flagrant crime ;—when suddenly was heard, 
Behind the azure vaulting of the sky, 
Above, and far remote from reach of sight, 
The sound of trumpets, and the sound of crowds, 
And prancing steeds, and rapid chariot wheels, 
That from four quarters rolled, and seemed in 
haste, 

Assembling at some place of rendezvous; 
And so they seemed to roll, with furious speed, 
As if none meant to be behind the first. 
Nor seemed alone; that day, the golden trump, 
Whose voice, from centre to circumference 
Of all created things, is heard distinct, - 
God had bid Michael sound, to summon all 
The hosts of bliss to presence of their King; 
And, all the morning, millions infinite, 
That millions governed each, Dominions, Powers 
Thrones, Principalities, with all their hosts, 
Had been arriving, near the capital, 
And royal city, New Jerusalem, 

rom heaven’s remotest bounds. Nor yet from 


, 


heaven 
Alone came they, that day. The world’s around, 
Or neighbouring nearest, on the verge of night, 


Emptied, sent forth their whole inhabitants, « 

All tribes of being came, of every name, 

From every coast, filling Jehovah's courts, 

From morn till mid-day, in the squadrons poured | 

Immense, along the bright celestial roads. ; 

Swiftly they rode, for love unspeakable, 

To God, and to Messiah, Prince of Peace, 

Drew them, and made obedience haste to be 

Approved. And now, before the Eternal Throne, 

Brighter, that day, than when the Son prepared 

To overthrow the seraphim rebelled, 

And circling round the mount of Deity 

Upon the sea of glass, all round about, 

And down the borders of the stream of life, 

And over all the plains of Paradise, 

For many a league of heavenly measurement,— 

Assembled, stood the immortal multitudes, 

Millions, above all number infinite, 

The nations of the blessed. Distinguished each, 

By chief of goodly stature blazing far; 

By various garb, and flag of various hue 

Streaming through heaven from standard lifted. 
bigh— 


j The arms and imagery of thousand worlds, 


Distinguished cach, but all arrayed complete. 
Tn armour bright, of helmet, shield, and sword; 
And mounteé all in chariots of fre. 

A military throng, blent, not confused ; 

As soldiers on some day of great review, 
Burning in splendour of tefulgent gold, 

And ornament, on purpose, long devised 

For this expected day. Distinguished eachp 
But all accoutred as became their Lord, 

And high occasion; all in holiness, 

‘The livery of the soldiery of God? 
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. Vested; and shining all with perfect bliss, 
"The wages that his faithful servants win. 
Thus stood they numberless around the mount 
Of presence; and, adoring, waited, hushed 
In deepest silence, for the voice of God. 
That moment, all the Sacred Hill on high 
Burned, terrible with glory, and, behind 
‘The uncreated lustre, hid the Lamb, 
Invisible; when, from the radiant cloud, 
"This voice, addressing all the hosts of heaven, 
Proceeded, not in words as we converse, 
Each with his fellow, but in Janguage such 
As God doth use, imparting, without phrase 
Successive, what, in speech of creatures, secms 
Long narrative, though long, yet losing much 
In feeble symbols of the thought Divine. 
My servants long approved, my faithful sons, 
Angels of glory, Thrones, Dominions, Powers, 


‘Well pleased, this morning, I have seen the speed. 


Of your obedience, gathering round my throne, 
In order due, and well-becoming garb; 
Illustrious, as I see, beyond your wont, 
As was my wish to glorify this day: 
And now, what your assembling means, attend. 
‘This day concludes the destiny of man, 
The hour, appointed from eternity, 
To judge the eaxth in righteousness, is come; 
To end the war of Sin, that long has fought, , 
Permitted, against the sword of Holiness; 
To give to men and devils, ag thetr works, 
Recorded in my all-remembering book, 
1 find; good to the good, and great reward 
Of everlasting honour, joy, and peace, 
Before my presence here for evermore; 
And to the evil, as their sins provoke, 
Eternal recompense of share and wo, 
Cant out beyond the bounds of light and love. 
Long have I stood, as ye, my sons, well know, 

Between the cherubim, and stretched my arms 
Of mercy out, inviting all to come 
To me, and live; my bowels long have moved 
With great compassion; and my justice passed 
Transgression by, and not imputed sin, 
Long here, upon my everlasting throne, 
T have beheld my love and merey scorned; 
Have seen my laws despised, my name blas- 

~- — phemed, 
My providence accused, my gracious plans 
Opposed ; and long, too long, have f beheld 
‘The wicked triumph, and my saints reproached. 
Maliciously, while on my altars lie, 
Unanswered still, their prayers and their tears, 
That scek my coming, wearied with delay; 
And long, Disorder in my moral reign 
Las waked rebelliously, disturbed the peace 

+ Of ms eternal government, and wrought 
Confusion, spreading far and wide, among 
My works inferior, which groan to be 








Released. Nor long shall groan. The hour of 
grace, 

The final hour of grace, is fully passed ; 

The time accepted for repentance, faith, 

And pardon, is irrevocably passed ; 

And Justice, unaccompanied, as wont, 

‘With Mercy, now goes forth, to give to all 

According to their deeds, Justice alone,— 

For why should Mercy any more be joined ? 

‘What hath not mercy, mixed with judgment, done, 

That mercy, mixed with judgment and reproof, 

Could do? Did { not revelation make, 

Plainly and clearly, of my will entire ? 

Before them set my holy law, and gave 

Them knowledge, wisdom, prowess to obey, 

And win, by self-wrought works, eternal life? 

Rebelled, did I not send them terms of peace, 

Which, not my justice, but my mercy asked ?— 

Terms, costly to my well-beloved Son ; 

Tothem, gratuitous, exacting faith 

Alone for pardon, works evincing faith ? 

Have I not early risen, and sent my seers, 

Prophets, apostles, teachers, ministers, 

With signs and wonders, working in my name ? 

Have I not still, from age to age, raised up 

As I saw needful, great, religious men, 

Gifted by me with large capacity, 

And by my arm omnipotent upheld, 

To pour the numbers of my mercy forth, 

And roll my judgments on the ear of man? 

And lastly, when the promised hour was come,— 

What more could most abundant mercy do 7 

Did I not send Immanuel forth, my Son, 

Only begotten, to purchase, by his blood, 

As inany as believed upon his name ? 

Did he not die to give repentance, such 

As [I accept, and pardon of all sins? 

Has he not taught, beseeched, and shed abroad 

The Spirit unconfined, and given at times 

Example fierce of wrath and judgment, poured 

Vindictively on nations guilty long ? 

What means of reformation, that my Son 

Has left behind, untried ? what plainer words, 

What arguments more strong, as yet remain? 

Did he not tell them, with his lips of truth, 

‘Lhe righteousshould be saved, the wicked damned? 

‘And has he not, awake both day and night, 

Here interceded with prevailing voice, 

At my right hand, pleading his precious blood 

Which magnified my holy law, and bought, 

For all who wished, perpetual righteousness? 

‘And have not you, my faithful servants, all 

Been frequent forth, obedient to my will, 

With messages of mercy and of love, 

Administering my gifts to sinfal man? 

And have not all my mercy, all my love, 

Been sealed and stamped with signature of heaven? 

By proof of wonders, miracles, and signs 
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Attested, and attested more by truth 

Divine, inherent in the tidings sent ? 

This day declares the consequence of all. 
Some have believed, are sanctified, and saved, 
Prepared for dwelling in this holy place, 

In these their mansions, built before my face; 
And now, beneath a crown of golden light, 
Beyond our wall, at place of judgment, they, 
Expecting, wait the promised, due reward. 
‘The others stand with Satan bound in chains, 
The others, who refused to be redeemed: 
They stand, unsanctitied, unpardoned, sad, 
‘Waiting the sentence that shall fix their wo. 
‘The others, who refused to be redeemed ; 
For all had grace sufficient to believe, 

All who my gospel heard; and none, who heard 
It not, shall by its law, this day, be tried. 
Necessity of sinning, my decrees 

Imposed on none; but rather, all inclined 
To holiness; and grace was bountiful, 
Abundant, overflowing with my word; 

My word of life and peace, which to all men, 
Who shall or stand or fall, by law revealed, 
‘Was offered freely, as ‘twas freely sent, 
Without all money, and without all price. 
Thus they have all, by willing act, despised 
Me, and my Son, and sanctifying Spirit, 
But now, no longer shall they mock or scorn, 
‘The day of grace and mercy is complete, 
And Godhead from their misery absolved. 

So saying, He, the Father infinite, 
‘Turning, addressed Messiah, where he sat, 
Exalted gloriously, at his right hand. 

This day belongs to justice and to thee, 
Eternal Son, thy right for service done, 
Abundantly fulfilling alt my will; 

By promise thine, ftom all eternity, 

Made in the ancient Covenant of Grace; 

And thine, 2g most befitting, since in thee 
Divine and human meet, impartial J udge, 
Consulting thus the interest of both, 

Go then, my Son, divine similitude, 

Image express of Deity unseen, 

The book of my remembrance take; and take 
The golden crowns of life, due to the saints; 
And take the seven last thunders ruinous ; 
Thy armour take; gird on thy sword, thy sword 
Of justice ultimate, reserved, till now, 
Unsheathed, in the eternal armoury; 

And mount the living chariot of God. 

Thou goest not now, as once, to Calvary, 

To be insulted, buffeted, and slain; 

Thou goest not now, with battle and the voice 
Of war, as once against the rebel hosts, 

Thou goest a Judge, and findst the guilty bound; 
‘Thou goest to prove, condemn, acquit, reward: 
Not unaccompanied; all these, my saints, 

Go with thee, glorious retinue, to sing 

* Thy triumph, and participate thy joy; 








And I, the Omnipresent, with thee go: 
And with thee all the glory of my throne, 
Thus said the Father; and the Son beloved, 
Omnipotent, Omniscient, Fellow God, 
Arose, resplendent with Divinity; 
And He the book of God’s remembrance took; 
And took the seven last thunders ruinous ; 
And took the erowns of life, due to the saints; 
His armour took ; girt on his sword, his sword 
Of justice ultimate, reserved, till now, 
Unsheathed, in the eternal armoury; 
And up the living chariot of God 
Ascended, signifying all complete. 
And now the Trump, of wondrous melody, 
By man or angel never heard before, 
Sounded with thunder, and the march began. 
Not swift, as cavalcade, on battle bent 
But, as became procession of a judge, 
Solenin, magnificent, majestic, slows 
Moving sublime with glory infinite, 
And numbers infinite, and awful song, 
They passed the gate of heaven, which, many a 
league, - 
Opened either way, to leg the glory forth 
Of this great march. And now, the sons ofemen 
Beheld their coming, which, before, they heard 
Beheld the glosious countenance of God! 
All light was swallowed up, all objects seen 
Faded; and the Incarnate, visible 
Alone, held every eye upon him fixed; 
The wicked saw his majesty severe ; 
And those who pierced Him saw his face with 
clouds 
Of glory cireled round, essential bright! 
And to the rocks and mountains called in vain, 
To hide them from the fierceness of his wrath:' 
Almighty power their flight restrained, and held 
Them bound immoveable before the bar, 
The righteous, undismayed and bold—best 
proof, 
This day, of fortitnde sincere,—sustained 
By inward faith, with acclamations loud, 
Received the coming of the Son of Man; 
And, drawn by love, inclined to his approach, 
Moving to meet the brightness of his face, 
Meantime, tween good and bad, the J udge his 
wheels =~ 
Stayed, and, ascending, sat upon the great 
‘White Throne, that ‘morning founded there by 
power 
Omnipotent, And built on righteousness 
And truth. Behind, before, on every side, 
In native and reflected blaze of bright, 
Celestiat equipage, the myriads stood, 
That with his marching came ; rank above rank, 
Rank above rank, with shield and flaming word, 
*T'was silence all! and quick, on right and left, 
A mighty angel spread the book of God's 
Remembrance ; and, with conscience now sincere,” 
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_All men€ompared the record, written there 
By fidaer of Omniscience ; and received 
Their sentence, in themselves, of joy or Wo; 
Ciena or justified, while yet the Judge 
Waited, as if to let them prove themselves. 
The righteous, in the book of life displayed, 
Rejoicing, read their names; rejoicing, read 
Their faith for righteousness received, and deeds 
Of holiness, as proof of faith complete. 
‘The wicked, in the book of endless death, 
Spread out to left, bewailing, read their names; 
And read beneath them, Unbelief, and fruit 
Of unbelief, vile, unrepented deeds, 
Now unrepentable for evermore ; 
And gave approval of the wo affixed. 

This done, the Omnipotent, Omniscient Judge, 
Rose infinite, the sentence to pronounce, 
The sentence of eternal wo or bliss! 
All glory heretofore seen or conceived, 
Ail majesty, annihilated, dropped, 
That moment, from remembrance, and was lost; 
And silence, deepest hitherto esteemed, 
Seemed noisy to the stillness of this hour. 
Comparisons I seek*not, nor should find, 
Hf soyght. That silence, gvhich all being held, 
‘When God’s Almighty Son, from off the walls 
Of heaven the rebel angels threw, accursed, 
So still, that all creation heard theirefall 
Distinctly, in the lake of burning fire,— 
‘Was now forgotten, and every silence else, - 
All being rational, created then, 
Around the judgment seat, intensely listened. 
No creature breathed. Man, angel, devil, stood 
And listened; the spheres stood still, and every star 
Stood still, and listened ; and every particle, 
Remotest in the womb’ of matter, stood, 
Bending to hear, devotional and still. 
And thus upon the wicked, first, the Judge 
Pronounced the sentence, written before of old: 
Depart from me, ye cursed, into the fire, 
Prepared eternal in the Gulf of Hell, 

‘Where ye ehall weep and wail for evermore, 
Reeping the harvest which your sins have sown.” 
So saying, God grew dark with utter wrath; 

And, drawing now the sword, undrawn before, 
Which through the range of infinite, all around, 
Argieam of fiery indignation threw, 

He lifted -wp.bis hand omnipotent, 

And down among the damned the burning edge 
Plunged; and from forth his arrowy quiver sent, 
Ennptied, the seven last thunders ruingus, 

Which, entering, withered all their souls with fire. 
‘Then first was vengeance, first was ruin seen! 
Red, unrestrained, vindictive, final, fierce! 

They, howling, fled to west among the dark ; 
But fled not these the terrors of the Lord. 
Purso~d, and driven beyond the Gulf, which frowns 
{mpassable, between the good and bad, 

And downward far remote to left, oppressed 
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And scorched with the avenging fires, begun 


Burning within them,—they upon the verge 
Of Erebus, a moment, pausing stood, 
And saw, below, the unfathomable lake, 
Tossing with tides of dark, tempestuous wrath; 
And would have looked behind; but greater wrath, 
Behind, forbade, which now no respite gave 
To final misery. God, in the grasp 
Of his Aimighty strength, took them upraised, 
And threw them down, into the yawning pit 
Of bottomless perdition, ruined, damned, 
Past bound in chains of darkness evermore; 
And Second Death, and the Undying Worm, 
Opening their horrid jaws, with hideous yell, 
Falling, reccived their everlasting prey. 
A groan returned, as down they sunk, and sunk, 
And ever sunk, among the utter dark! 
A groan returned! the righteous heard the groan, 
The groan of all the reprobate, when first 7 
They felt damnation sure! and heard Hell close f .. 
And heard Jehovah, and his love retire | 
A groan returned! the righteous heard the groan, 
As if all misery, all sorrow, grief, 
All pain, all anguish, all despair, which all 
Have suffered, or shall feel, from first to last 
Eternity, had gathered to one pang, - 
And issued in one groan of boundiess wo! 

And now the wall of hell, the outer wall, 


- | First gateless then, closed round them ; that which 


thou 
Hast seen, of fiery adamant, emblazed 
With hideous imagery, above all hope, 
Above all flight of fancy, burning high; i 
And guarded evermore, by Justice, turned 


,| To Wrath, that hears, unmoved, the endless groary 


Of those wasting within; and sees, unmoved, 
The endless tear of vain repentance fall. 

Nor ask if these shalt ever be redeemed, 
‘They never shall! Not God, but their own sin, 
Condemns them. "What could be done, as thoy 

hast heard, 
Has been already done; all has been tried 
That wisdom infinite, and boundless grace, 
Working together, could devise; and all 
Has failed. Why now succeed? Though God 
should stoop, 

Inviting still, and send his Only Son 
To offer grace in hell, the pride, that first 
Refused, would still refuse; the unbelief, 
Still unbelieving, would deride and mock ; 
Nay more, refuse, deride, and mock ; for sin, 
Increasing still, and growing, day and night, 
Into the essence of the soul, become 
All sin, makes what in time seemed probable,— 
Seemed probable, since God invited then,— 
For ever now impossible. Thus they, 
According to the eternal laws which bind. . 
All creatures, bind the Uncreated One, 
Though we name not the sentence of the Judge,—- 
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Must daily grow in sin and punishment, 
Made by themselves their necessary lot, 
Unchangeable to all eternity. 
‘What lot! what choice! I sing not, can not sing. 
Here, highest seraphs tremble on the lyre, 
And made a sudden pause!—but thou hast seen. 
And here, the bard, a moment, held his hand, 
As one who saw more of that horrid wo 
‘Than words could utter; and again resumed. 
Nor yet had vengeance done, The guilty Earth, 

Inanimate, debased, and stained by sin, 
Seat of rebellion, of corruption, long, 
And tainted with mortality throughout,— 
God sentenced next; and sent the final fires 
Of ruin forth, to burn and to destroy. 
The saints its burning saw, and thou mayst see. 
Look yonder, round the lofty golden walls 
And galleries of New Jerusalem, 
Among the imagery of wonders passed; 
Look near the southern gate; look, and behold— 
On spacious canvas, touched with living hues— 
The Conflagration of the ancient earth, 
The handywork of high archangel, drawn 
From memory of what he saw, that day. 
See! how the mountains, how the valleys burn i 
‘The Andes burn, the Alps, the Appenines, 

" ‘Taurus and Aulas; all the islands burn; 
The Ocean burns, and rolls his waves of flame. 
See how the lightnings, barbed, red with wrath, 
Sent from the quiver of Omnipotence, 
Cross and recross the fiery gloom, and burn 

. Into the centre !—burn without, within, 
And help the native fires, which God awoke, 
And kindled with the fury of his wrath. 
As inly troubled, now she seems to shake ; 
‘The flames, dividing, now a moment, fall; 
And now, in one conglomerated mass, 
Rising, they glow on high, prodigious blaze! 
Then fall and sink again, as if, within, 
The fuel, burned to ashes, was consumed. 
So burned the Earth upon that dreadful day, 
‘Yet not to full annihilation burned. 
‘The essential particles of dust remained, 
Purged by the final, sanctifying fires, 
From all corruption; from all stain of sin, 
Done there by man or devil, purified. 
The essential particles remained, of which 
God built the world again, renewed, improved, 
With fertile vale, and wood of fertile bough ; 
And streams of mitk and honey, flowing song ; 
And mountains cinctured with perpetual green ; 
In clime and season fruitful, as at first, 
When Adam woke, unfallen, in Paradise. 
And God, from out the fount of native light, 
A handful took of beams, and clad the sun 
Again in glory; and sent forth the moon 
‘Tc borrow thence her wonted rays, and lead 
Her stars, the virgin daughters of the sky. 
And God revived the winds, revived the tides; - 





And touching her from his Almiyhty hand, 


With force centrifugal, she onward ran, . 
Coursing her wonted path, to stop no more. 
Delightful scene of new inhabitants! 

As thou, this morn, in passing hither, sawst. 

Thus done, the glorious J udge, turning to right, 
With countenance of love unspeakable, 

Beheld the righteous, and approved them thus: 
“Ye blessed of my Father, come, ye just, 
Enter the joy eternal of your Lord; 

Receive your crowns, ascend, and sit with me, 
At God’s right hand, in glory evermore!” 

Thus said the Omnipotent, Incarnate God 
And waited not the homage of the crowns, 
Already thrown before him; nor the loud 
Amen of universal, holy praise; 

But turned the living chariot of fire, 

And ewifter now,—as joyful to declare... 

This day's proceedings in his Father's cout» _ 

And to present the number of his sons . 

Before the Throne,—ascended up to heaven 

And all his saints, and all his angel bands, 

As, glorious, they on high ascended, sung 

Glory to God and to the Lamf!—they sung 

Messiah, fairer than thg sons of men, 

And altogether lovely. SDs is poured 

Into thy lips, above all measure poured ; 

And therefora,God hath blessed. thee evermore. 

Gird, gird thy sword upon thy thigh, O thou 

Most Mighty! with thy glory ride; with all 

‘Thy majesty, ride prosperously, because 

Of meekness,: . rs 
throne, 

O God, for ever and for ever stands; 

The sceptre of thy kingdom still is right; 

Therefore hath God, thy God, anointed thee, 

With oil of gladness and perfumes of myrrh, 

Out of the ivory palaces, above 

Thy fellows, crowned the Prince of endless peace! 

Thus sung they God, their Saviour: and them. 

selves 

Prepared complete to enter now, with Christ, 

Their living Head, into the Holy Place. |» 

Behold! the daughter of the King,.the bride, 

All glorious within, the bride adorned, 

Comely in broidery of gold! behold, 

She comes, appareled royally, in robes 

Of perfect righteousness, fair as the sun, 

‘With all her virgins, her companions fair,— 

Into the Palace of the King she comes, 

She comes tg dwell for evermore! Awake, 

Eternal harps! awake, awake, and sing !— 

The Lord, the Lord, our God Almighty, reigns! 

‘Thus the Messiah, with the hosts of bliss, 
Entered the gates of heaven, unquestioned now 
Which closed behind them, to go out no more; 
And stood, accepted, in his Father's sight; a 
Before the glorious, everlasting Throne, Ss 
Presenting all his saints; not oné was lost, 
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— 
OF all Kat he in Covenant received ; Rolling my numbers o’er the track of man, 

And, having givén the kingdom up, he sat, The world at dawn, at mid-day, and decline; 
Where now he sits and reigns, on the right hand | Time gone, the righteous saved, the wicked damn- 


Of glory; and our God is all in all! ed, 
"Thus have I sung beyond thy first request, And God’s eternal government approved. 





THE END OF THE COURSE OF TIME 








